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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The First Volume of the Companion ^o ^hb Newspaper .has been closed earlier than was ori- 
ginally arranged. The Annual Retrospect and Chronicle of Events which are now published, 
naturally determined the completion of the present Volume ; and the arrangetnent allows a change 
in the plan of the Work, the expediency of which has been established by a sufficient experience. It 
is, for the future, intended to discontinufi the publication of Supplements^ which Rave been found incon- 
venient ; and to enlarge the size of the Monthly Publication. The *' Companion to the Newspaper*' 
will^ therefore, consist of 24 pages instead of 16 ; and the additional space thus gained will, for the 
Inost'part, be devoted to a '^Journal* of Facts," which will not only keep the most hnportant 
political events more completely before the reader, and form a tolerably full record of the progress of 
Statistics and Public Economy, but be a Register also of such other circumstances as may appear to 
demand a place in a work calculated for future reference, as well as present information. The 
enlarged Number will be charged 4(2. instead of 2d. ; so that the annual cost will be 4s. for 288 
pages. This advance of price, beyond the advance arising out of the increase of size, is rendered 
necessary byw these circumstances. The expense of conducting this work has been greater than originally 
estimated, and the sale, though large, reaching to 20,000^ is not a remunerating sale at the original 
price. The nature of the subjects treated on, interesting and important as they are, preclude the 
expectation that the work would attain the extensive circulation of others 'of a more miscellaneous 
nature issued by the same Publisher. To have lessened the literary expenses, would have been to 
produce a JournfJ of inferior quality. The small advance of price, founded upon the experiment 
which has been made, is the just and natural course ; and one which will not be objected to by 
those who perceive that every literary undertaking must stand or fall, in proportion as the public 
demand makes a return for the capital and labour employed in its production. If the demand had 
been doubled, the price would have remained the same. The present demand, with the increased 
price, will enable the work to be continued without any sacrifice of the character which it has 
attained, and with new and strenuous attempts at higher excellence. 

December 31st, 1833. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In the United Kingdom there are now published 369 News- 
papers, viz., 248 in England, 46 in Scotland, and 75 in 
Ireland. The total nnml^r of stamps annually issued for 
these Papers is about thirty millions. Should any material 
reduction of the Stamp Duty take place, there can be no 
doubt that the whole number of Newspapers circulated 
would be very lar^ly increased. 

The principal ^ject which the conductors of Newspapers 
have in view is to excite and gratify curiosity upon the most 
recent topics. The subjects which they discuss are of the 
highest importance to every individual of the community ; 
but it is rarely that the Newspaper can, consistently with its 
temporary nature, furnish the reader with the materials for 
a complete and impartial judgment Detached portions only 
of great political questions can be considered, in the snatches 
of argument which are employed in stirring men's minds to 
adopt the opinions of the writer ; and, too often, invective 
takes the place of reasoning, where the end is the triumph 
of party and not the upholding of truth. It would be diffi- 
eult, certainly, to bring a calm judgment to the examination 
of passing events, while the necessity for presenting them 
in their freshest gloss is unavoidable. 

The law demands a stamp upon periodical publications of 
a certain bulk, which discuss *' any matter in Church and 
State," but exempts those which are published at intervals 
of twenty-eight days. It has therefore been thought that a 
Monthly Companion to the Newspaper, nublished at 
tiiat very cheap rate which can only be obtainea by a large 
cireulation. might be an important instrument in the difiVision 
of sound Political Knowledge. Politics, in the highest sense 
of the word, constitute a science which it is of great moment 
should be well understood by the people; fbr in this, as in 
all other matters, the uninformed will ever be the dupes of 
the designing and mischievous. The extremes of indiffer- 
ence and of violence with regard to public ai&irs are equally 
the result of want of knowledge. 

The commencement of an undertaking like the present 
may be properly dated from the first Session of a Reformed 
Parliament ; because the deliberations and acts of a repre- 
sentative body, fairly chosen by the people, must naturally 
call upon the public to examine all legislative proceedings 
with a diligent scrutiny, and to seek every assistance in 
forming a correct judgment upon matters which come home 
to each man*s business and understanding. Passing occur- 
rences are known, indeed, daily to many, and weekly to most 
persons. But as the readers of newspapers are much more 
numerous than the purchasers, there are thousands in the 
kingdom who, after having satisfied their curiosity as to the 
course of events, would be glad to possess a cheap Manual to 
turn to, which should, from time to time, present the prin- 
ciples and facts of most important public topics, in a clear and 
dispassionate point of view. The confidence of this large 
body of readers may, we think, be secured, by addressing 
them without regard to party, but with a desire to advance 
every measure of social improvement 

Endeavouring to furnish the materials for thinking, 

nther than urging a one-sided direction of the course of 

thought, the Companion to thk Nkwspapbr will, in 

great part, be a storehouse of Facts applied to practical 

Vol. I. 



uses. There are a number of scattered materials neces- 
sary fbr the proper understanding of any political ciuestion, 
which are apt to be overlooked in the unavoidable nurrv of 
newspaper controversy; and many details of the highest 
importance to Commercial Interests, are in the same way 
neglected. These materials are to be chiefly found in Par- 
hamentary Reports, and in Foreign Journals ; and it will 
be the duty of this publication to collect and simplify them, 
so that they may be easily referred to. The course of 
Legislation, too, upon matters which affect the daily actions 
of large bodies of persons, ought to be pointed out in a clear 
and untechnical manner, so that those who are called upon 
to obey any new law may know of its existence, before 
they incur its penalties or neglect its protection. This object 
will be here systematically attempted. Again, the great 
measures of national improvement, which are going fbiward 
in the shape of Private Bills, are ver}' imperfectly home in 
mind, except by the few who are directly interested in their 
success or failure ; and it is of the highest importance that 
the mass of the people should understand the real nature 
of such measures, which, more than any other, indicate the 
advance of the country in civilization. This information 
will be found in the proposed work. Lastly— it has been 
shown, in several recent publioations, that the science of 
PoUticiil Economy may be rendered inteUigible and interest- 
ing to all persons, by pointing out its bearings upon the 
circumstanced of individual life, and by selecting illustrations 
within the reach of every-day experience. To difiuse the 
knowledge of those principles of the science which are most 
capable of practical application, may do something fot the 
correction of popular error and the advance of general hap- 
piness. 

From this imperfect outline it will be seen that the Com- 
panion TO THE Nbwspapkr, treating of matters of univer- 
sal and lasting interest, aspires to become an assistltnt to 
every newspaper reader, whatever may be his indindual 
opimons as to particular measures of Government It pro- 
poses carefully to examine those materials which the writer 
of the day has not always leisure to consult ; and to bear in 
mind those comprehensive principles of political philosophy, 
by which every paJssin^ question must eventually be tried. 
In general, the work will contain a number of short articles 
on subjects to which the public mind is directed; but, 
occasionally, some matter, involving a great many fiicts must 
be treated at length. To accomplish this, a Supplement 
will appear, either quarteriy or every second Month, also at 
the price of Twopence, which ^nll, in most cases, be occu- 
pied l>v some complete question of PoUtical In<|uiry . At the 
end of the year, one of these Supplements will be devoted 
to a Retrospective Chronicle of Events, so that the entire 
Volume, which will not exceed the price of Three Shillings, 
sewed, may serve the purposes of an Annual Register. 

CONSTITUTION AND USAGES OF PAR- 
UAMENT. 
The meeting of the present Parliament, the first which has 
been called together since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
took place on the 29th of January, exactly at the commence- 
ment of the period over which the review of public affairs 
attempted in this publication is to be considered as extend- 
ing. We mean, therefore, to embrace the opportunity which 
the occasion seems to present, of laying before our readers 
such a brief notice of the leading particulars regarding the 
constitution of the two houses of the legislature, and their 
manner of conducting their proceedings, as may probably be 
found to convey, to many^oi them, some new and usefiil in- 
formation on a subject of great interest. The limits to 
which we are confined must compel us, of course, to omit 
many things which might be properly included in a longer 
and more complete statement ; but we shall at least be able 
to go over most of those points which a person reading the 
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leforU of tbe dabateo^ fts given in the newspapers, ought to 
he aoquaixiled irtth. Our j^apop ma)r, theceforot he consi- 
toed ai an intnidtt0ti(m to the debates. 

The Parliament, in the language of the law, congists of 
the King, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons. 
The consent of each of these three hodies is necessary to the 
making of every act of Parliament. In ordinary speech, 
however, the Parliament means only the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. The House of Lords, in its original oonstitution, 
is not a representative hody ; hut since the union with 
Scotland, in 1707, the repi^ntative principle has heen 
partially introduced into its composition. It now consists, 
m addition to the peers of Great Britain and the prelates of 
England, of lixteen peers of Sootiland, elected hy the whole 
bodv of the nolulity of that country, and of twenty-eight 
Lrisn peers eleeted hy the nobility of Ireland. The remain- 
ing Soottiah and Irish peers, as suoh, have no seats in the 
House of Lords ; but many of them have been made British 
peers, and sit in that capacity. An Irish peer, also, being 
regarded as a commoner m Great Britain, may he eleeted a 
member of the House of Commons on renoimcing his right 
of voting ibr tiie Irish representative peers ; but a peer of 
Scotland cannot The Scottish Mpieaentative peers are 
eleeted only liar one Parliament ; those of Ireland for life* 
A vaean^ in the number of the former, therefore, may be 
oooaaioned either by the death of an individual, or by his 
elevation to a British peerage; in that of the latter, a 
vaoaney can be oocasioned only by death. The Irish bishops 
are also represented by four of their number, who serve only 
for a singto session, and sit by rotation. At present the 
House of Lords consists of— 

Prinset of the Blood Royal, (all Dukes) • 4 

Other I>nkfls SI 

Karquesaes ••••••••• 19 

£arl$ . 4 109 

VtMOOtttS • ••.••••• 18 

Barons •••••••••, 181 

Peeri of Scotland .•»•••• 16 

Peen of Ireland 28 

Enffliah BiiihopB ,,.••••• 26 
IrisV Bishops • • • . 4 • . • • 4 

Making in all • • 420 

Of the twenty- eight Irish representative peers, nine at 
present enjoy British titles. 

The House of Commons is entirely a representative as- 
sembly, everv member deriving his right to sit from the 
election of a larger or smaller hAy of the people. Since the 
passing of the late Bill of Reform it is composed of— 



Bngliah County Members • 

— Univeriities . . . 

■ ■ » Cities and Boroughs. 
Welsh County Members , 

— Cities and Boroughs 
Scotch County Members • 

■ ■ f Cities and Boroughs 
Irish County Members . 
■■ ' '■ Unlrersity . • • • , 

■ ■ - Cities and Boroughs 
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. 23/ 
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Making in aU • 

The power of calling together, or summoning the Parlia- 
ment, is lodged in the king ; and the form is by a writ, or 
letter, issued out of Chancery, addressed to each peer indivi- 
dually f and to the sheri£b of counties for the election of the 
members of the House of Commons. We may here notice, 
that, at the same time with the new Parliament, the Houses 
of CofwocoHon of the clergy still continue to be called 
together, and to go through the form <tf commencing their 
sittings; but since the year 1717, they have been uniformly 
prorogued before they could proceed to business. It is part 
of the royal prerogative to pnxogue Parliament, that is, 
to put an end to its sittings, and also to dissolve it, at plea- 
sure, as weU as to convene it But no Parliament can be 
continued longer than seven years; and few last nearly so 
long. If, however, the death of the king should tike place 
between the dissolution of one Parliament and the election 
of its sueeesser, the old Parliament again meeta immediately, 
and may remain in being for another half-year. 

The two Houses must be both prorogued and dissolved, 
as well as convened, at the samo time. When the day 
appointed for their meeting arrives, the king either prooeeds 
iu person to the House of Lords, ot empowers certain peers, 
as nia oommissionevsi to open the paruament. This cere- 



mony is gone through in the presence of both "ELaumeB, the 
Commons appearing at the bar, whither t^ey have beea 
summoned by the Usher of the Black Rod. They then reton 
to their own House to elect their Speaker, while tlie Lords 
oroceed one hv one to take the oaths at the table. The 
Lord Chancellor is usually appointed by the Crown as the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, in which quality lie ^^^y^ 
his place on a seat immediately below the throne, com- 
monly called the woolsack. His duties, however* <Ufier 
considerably from those of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. He is not in particular invested with autho- 
rity to preserve order in the House, and he is accustomed to 
take a part in the debate, which the Speaker in the House 
of Commons does not. F(»merly it was the custom for the 

Strson chosen to fill the high office of Speaker of the 
ouse of Commons, to manifest the greatest apparaot 
reluctance to take the chair, and net to suffer himself to 
be conducted to it without the exertion of considerable 
force. A passage from the self-disparaging speech pro- 
nounced by Sir Christopher Yelverton, on his bemg elected 
Speaker in the year 1597, may amuse the reader: — '* Your 
Speaker,** said he, " ought to he a man big and comely, 
stately and weU-spdken ; his voice great, his carriage ma- 

i'estical, his nature haughty, and his purse plentiful and 
leavY. But, contrarilv, the nature of my body is small, 
myself not so well-spoken, my voice low, my carriage law- 
ver-Uke, and of the common fashion ; my nature soft and 
bashful; my purse thin, light, and never yet plentifuL" 
Of late, however, this affectation has been Quite di&con- 
tinned ; and although in case of two individuals being pro- 
posed for the office, each usually votes against himself, tbo 
one who obtains the ms^ority of suffrages no longer either 
professes any reluctance to assume the chair, nor, after he 
has heen seated, goes to anything like the old excess in un- 
derrating his own qualifications. After being chosen* he 
must have the approval of his Migesty : for which purpose 
the House is again summoned to the Bar of the House of 
Lords, where the requisite form (for it is nothing more) is ffone 
through, and the new Speaker, on behalf of himself ana iiis 
feUow-members, lays claim, by humble petition, to the free 
exercise of all their ancient and undoubted rights and privi- 
leges, more especially, freedom of debate, freedom of arreat 
for themselves and their servants, and free access to his Ma- 
jesty whenever occasion may require. The Commons then 
return to their own House, when the Speaker assumes the 
chair, and the members take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy in successive groups at the table. This must be 
done between the hours of nine in the mominz and four in 
the afternoon ; and during that period of the day, whatever 
other business the House may be engaged with, must be 
suspended when any member presents hmiself to take the 
oaths. No member can vote on any question, except the 
election of the Speaker, before going through this cere- 
mony, under severe penalties; and there have been even 
recent instances in which, memlters having done so by 
mistake, it has been found necessary to pass a special 
Act of Parliament to relieve them from the pains and 
disabilities they had incurred. In all other respects, how- 
ever, except as to the privile^re of sitting in the House and 
voting, a person returned to Parliament is a member fsom 
the moment in which his return is signed by the proper offi- 
cer. He is no longer, for instance, liable to arrest, and 
(provided his election has taken place within forty days froai 
the day appointed for the ratum of the writ) he may frank 
letters befcnre he leaves the hustings. There is no intro- 
duction of members to the House at the beginning of a new 
parliament; the clerk merely, after each has taken the 
oaths, introduces him to the Speaker, who shakes him by 
the hand ; but when a member is returned at any oth^ 
time than at a general election, he must be led up fix>m 
the bar to the Speaker hy two other members, and must 
make three obeisances or bows on the way, that he may be 
the better known to all present. 

After the swearing in of the members in both Houses has 
been completed, or nearly so, which generally takes several 
days, it is customary for his Majesty either to come down to 
the House of Peers in person, and, the Commons having 
been summoned to the bar as before, to deliver a speech from 
the throne to the assembled legislature, or to depute certain, 
lords, as his commissioners, to read such a speech in his 
name. A royal speech is likewise delivered at the opening 
of every succeeding session. It is usual for both Houses to 
talbe this speech into eonsideration the same evening, mik 
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a yiew to frame a reply to it, called the Address ; but they 
are not bound to make it the first matter upon which thev 
deliWate ; and both Houses are accustomed to have a bill 
relating to some other matter previously brought in and read, 
by way of asserting their right. The address, which is 
* usually an echo of the speech, is moved and seconded bv two 
members, selected by the ministers for that duty, and who 
appear on this occasion either in ftill dress or in uniform. 
; When the address has been voted, it is sent up to his ma- 
° jesty by a deputation, who, on their retum, report to the 
' House the terms in which it has been received, called His 
I Majesty's Answer. 

' We shall now throw together a few notices (chiefly selected 

I from Mr. Hatsell's great work on *' Precedents") of what may 
be called the every-day forms of the House of Commons, 
' many of which are matter of constant allusion in the 

' reports of the debates. On the Speaker making his ap- 

' pearance a fbw minutes before the hour of meeting, as soon 

as prayers have been read by the chaplain, he proceeds to 
' count the members present* until (including himself if ne- 
cessary) he has reckoned to the number of forty. If that 
' number be present, business proceeds; if not, the Speaker 

only takes the chair for a moment to a^oum the house 
till the following day. A House, as it is termed, having been 
once formed, business may be continued, though there 
should be fower tiian forty members present ; but any mem- 
ber may demand that the House be counted, and if there 
are not forty present the House is adjourned. The members, 
in general, have no particular seats. At the opening of a 
' Parliament, however, the four members for the city of Lon* 

don aie accustomed to place themselves at the head of the 
I front bench, or that which stands on the floor, at the right 

hand of the Speaker. On other occasions* this bench 
is usually occupied by the ministers, and is called the 
Treasury Bench. It is, however, merely conceded to them 
I by courtesy. Formerly, it used to be reserved for those 
members who were PMvyComieilloPs; and it is related that 
I Mr. Pulteney, when the leader of the opposition, during the 
i administration ot Sir Robert Walpole* always used to 

I speak from this bench. Any other member, who wishes to 
t secure to himself a particular seat* may do so, but only for 

I that one evening, by g(nng down in the morning, and fixing 

> a paper with his name to the back of the bench. But even 
I after having done this* he loses his seat if Ite should be 
I absent at prayen, or leave the House to attend the Speaker 

> to thd Lotds. He also loses it if he goes out to the lobby 
) on a division; and Mr. Hatseli intimates that the num- 
i bars on divisions are known to be sometimes afi'ected by 
t the operation of this rule. Members Who have held the 
I great ofiices in the ministir* are often allowed to keep the 
I same seat without commg dkywn to take it ; and a member 
I having received the thanks of the House in hki place, is 

considered to be entitled to the same seat* at least for that 
parliament. 

While the Speaker occupies the chair, there is said to be 
a House; when a member Is appointed to preside, the 
House is said to sit in Committee. These two states are 
ftirther indicated by the gilded badge called the mace 
being in the ftnmer laid lipon, and in the latter und^, the 
table at which the clerks sit. The rules of proceeding are 
in some particulars different in Committee, f^om what they are 
when there is said to be a House. In the latter, a member 
can speak only once (except to explain) upon the some 
motion; in the former, he may speak as often as he 
pleases. The sitting in committee, indeed, seems anciently 
to have been consiaered as merely a conversational con* 
sultation: — ^fi-equently, the members appear to have de- 
fivered their sentiments without rising. Again, in com-* 
mittce, the members divide by going, the ayei to the one 
side of the House, and the f9oe9 to the other. When not in 
committee, those on one side of the question remain in the 
Rouse> those on the other go out to the lobby — ^the general 
rule being, " that those that give their votes for the pre- 
servation of the orders of the house, should stay in ; and 
those that give their votes otherwise, to the introducing of 
any new matter, or any alteration, should go out.'* 
(Journals of 10 Dec. 1640.) But the rule is embarrassed with 
many intricate exceptions, and a good deal of time has f5pe- 
quently been lost in determining which side ought to go out. 
With a view of avoiding this inconvenience, it was resolved 
by the House, a few days ago, that on any division, ' those 
w ho qu estion the decision of Mr. Speaker do go forth.* 

Waen two ormore menA)ers rise at once to speak, the 



one who first catches the eye of the Speaker, is named 
by him, and is usually permitted to address the House. 
But his being named Inr the Speaker gives him no right 
of precedence* if the House sliould wink that another 
had risen, or on some othsr account has a right to be 
heard, before him. Any member may move that another 
member shall be now heard; and if that motion be car- 
ried, the Speakers selection goes (br nothing. This, 
however, is an expedient which* fbr obvious reasons, has 
been very rarely resorted to. A member may speak from 
the gallery as well as fh>m the body of the House, and 
Hatseli says often does ; but of late years very few in- 
stances of this practice have occurred. He must not, how- 
ever, it seems, speak standing in any of the passages or 
firom behind the clock. It is sometimes said, tnat a mem- 
ber has a right to have anv act of parliament or other public 
document he pleases to call for, while sneaking, read by the 
clerk ; but this is a mistake. The House may object to 
the proceeding if they choose ; but if no objection be made, 
the Speaker orders the paper to be read. No member, we 
may here add, can vote on any motion affecting his own 
private interests, or can even be present while it is discussed. 

Although the public are now admitted to vritness the de- 
liberations both of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons— to the former by the order of a peei*, to the 
latter either by a member*s order, or by the pavment of 
half>a-crown to the door-keeper,— the debates of the one 
house, as well as of the other, are still supposed to be carried 
on with dosed doors. The order directing the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to take into custody all strangers who may be seen 
within the House is still passed by the House of Commons 
at the commencement of every session, and may at any time 
be enfbrced by a member to the clearing of the gallery. 
Whenever a division takes place, all strangers are obliged 
to withdraw, and the doors of the House ate locked. The 
newspapers lately noticed some remarks that were made in 
the House respecting one of the sessional orders, commanding 
the back-door of the Speaker*s chamber to be shut every 
day at twelve o'clock ; when the Speaker, in answer to the 
inquiry of an honourable member, who expressed himself 
anxious to know where the said door was, was reported to 
have stated that he believed it was no longer in existence. 
This order was ihrst passed on the 5th of March, 1602, on 
information receivea by the House that several persons, not 
members, had come by the door in question into the Speaker*a 
chambCT, and thence made their way into the gallery ; and 
it has since then been regularly repeated at the commence- 
ment of every session. If the back-door, however, be now 
really btult up, as is understood, it would seem that its 
ancient and long-remembered offences might at last be 
safely permitted to rest in peace. 

The exertion by a member of his privilege to clear the 
Hotise of strangers has frequentiy given rise to a vehement 
debate ; and some efforts have even been made to get the 
standing order in question repealed or modified, but hitherto 
without success. Those opposed to the exclusion have 
sometimes attempted to meet it by resorting to the expedient 
of moving repeated adjournments, and thus preventing bu- 
siness ftom proceeding, till the public have been re-admitted 
Females, as everybody is aware, are not now admitted to the 
gallery ; but it is not so generally known, that the practice 
by which they are exclucfed is comparatively a recent inno- 
vation. It appears to be not more than fifty or sixty years 
since ladies were accdstomed to appear both in the gallery 
and in the space below the bar. Mr. Hatseli himself was 
present at the last occasion on which they were admitted. 
An interesting debate was expected ; and both ladies and 
gentlemen were in attendance in great numbers. Many la- 
dies, not having been able to obtain seats, it was ordered that 
the House should be cleared of the men strangers, which 
was done; when the ladies entered in such numbers as com- 
pletely to fill both the galleries and the seats below the bar. 
in this state of things, a member, irritated by the expulsion 
of some gentlemen fbr whom he had procured places, de- 
manded that the tlouse should be cleared of aU strangers. 
The enforcement of the standing order was a matter of 
course. But the officers fbund fiieir duty of turning out 
the fair intruders no easy work ; a violent and determined 
resistance was offered to them : and for nearly two horrs the 
House was kept in a state of the most extraordinary ferment 
and Commotion. Ever since this singular scene, females 
have been rigorously excluded firom the House. The only 
relaxation of the prohibition is the practice, that has been 
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introduced within the last few years, of admitting a small 
number of ladies to a place called the Ventilator, above 
the ceiUngi through the apertures in which they both hear 
and see very well what goes on below. Twenty-five tickets 
for this apartment are issued every night by the Sergeant- 
at- Arms. Ladies are also now admitted into the new gallery 
which has been formed in the House of Lords. They used 
formerly to place themselves behind the curtains on each 
side of the throne. In ancient times, however, they seem 
to have appeared more openly. In 1675, Lord Shaftesbury 
is recorded to have complained to the House of "those 
droves of ladies that attended all causes : " " it was even 
come," he said, " to that pas«, that men even hired, or bor- 
rowed of their friends, handsome sisters or daughters to 
deliver their petitions.'' At this time, again, ladies seem to 
have only contrived to get admission into the House of 
Commons occasionally, and by stealth. Hatsell quotes from 
Grey's Debates a curious notice in proof of this, which is not 
calculated to give us a very high idea of either the dignity 
or the decorum by which the proceedings of the House were 
in those days characterized. 



PARLIAMENTARY TERMS. 

Under this head we propose to notice, firom time to time, 
such terms, connected with the proceedings of Parliament, 
as occur in the reported debates, and may not be intelligible 
to every reader. 

Adjournment. — The adjournment of either house is 
the continuance of its sittings from one day to another, ge- 
neradly to the next, but sometimes to that day fortnight, or 
even longer. Either house adjourns at its own pleasure, 
and independently of the other. A member may move the 
adjournment of the house at any time, and repeatedly in the 
course of the same evening ; for a proposition for adjourn- 
ment at one stage of the proceedings is considered to be a 
different Question from the same proposition made at another 
stage. Were it regarded as the same question it could not 
be put in the same evening, or even in the same session. 
Sometimes only the debate is adjourned, the house conti- 
nuine" to sit, and proceeding with other business. 

Order of the Day. — The order of the day is the list 
of the matters appointed to be discussed on that day, as 
printed in the paper called the " Votes," which is now is- 
sued every morning. When it is moved, therefore, to read 
the order of the day, the meaning of the proposition is that 
the house shall pass from the consideration of the question 
then before it, and take up the business mentioned in this 
list. The adoption of the motion is a way of avoiding the 
coming to a decision upon the question in hand. The order 
of the day, however, can only be moved while the house is 
proceeding with some question not set down in the hst 

The Previous Question. — This is another contriv- 
ance for escaping from the necessity of coming to a decision 
upon an inconvenient question. A motion is sometimes 
made to which abstractly there is no objection, but which 
yet, from the time at which it is brought forward, or the 
special bearing which it is intended to have, is felt by some 
member or members* to be one which it would be improper 
to assent to. In these circumstances those who are opposed 
to its being carried put to the house the previous question,— 
shall a vote be taken upon it at all ? instead, however, of 
moving (as would seem most natural) that the question 
under consideration be not now put, it is the usage to move 
«* that that question be now put ;" in dividing upon which 
the mover votes against his own motion. Thus, for instance, 
when Mr. Hume moved, on the 14th Februarv, that the 
existence of sinecure offices was inexpedient, tne result is 
recorded in the Votes in the following form : — " The previous 
question being put, ' That that question be now put : ' the 
house rftf?t(fe(t— Ayes, 138 ; Noes, 232." Here the mover 
of the previous question, and all those who were of opinion 
with him, tliat Mr. Hume*s resolution should not b« put, 
voted in the majority, against the motion. The question, 
however, which has been quashed in this manner is only got 
rid of for the present ; and may be brought forward again 
on any future day. The previous question cannot be moved 
when the house is in committee. 

This Day Six Months.— It is frequently moved, in 
order to defeat a bill before the house, that it be read again 
this day six months. This motion is made with the inten- 
tion, and, if carried, has the effect, of deferring the next 
reading of the bill till after the prorogation of Paniament, or 



to a period when the house will not be sitting. Xzm them 
circumstances of course it faHs to the ground. SometiiiMi 
the motion is made for the next reading being taken tliii 
day three months, or after any shorter interval tlxat vOt 
carry it over the prorogation. 

Call op the House. — Very great difficulty has always 
been experienced in securing the regular attendcLnce rf 
members. It is, however, in the power of anv member, 
upon giving previous notice, to insist that the nouse shafi 
be called over on any particular day, when those wlio <k 
not answer to their names are ordered to be taken into cus- 
tody by the Sergeant-at-Arms. The chief inconvenieiifie 
which this subjects them to consists in the fees whicli thtj 
must pay before they can be liberated, and which, are dT 
considerable amount. . 



THE AFFAIRS OF BELGIUM. 
The events that have taken place since the revolution wludr 
separated Belgium from Holland, have been of great im- 
portance to all European states, and the condition of afiEadra 
m those countries still continues to excite considerable in- 
terest The narrative of those events is long, and cakul&ted 
to give rise to more questions than there is space here to dis- 
cuss. But it may, nevertheless, be useful to give some 
account of the causes which led to the revolution ; for tiie 
first consideration in regard to the Belgian question is. 
whether that revolution was justifiable— or, in other warda, 
whether it was morally right. This can only be determined 
by reference to the pecuhar circumstances of the case ; fixr 
whilst every revolution is in itself an enormous evil, yet, 
when the pubUc grievances are too heavy to be borne, and 
the redress of such grievances is otherwise impracticable, 
resistance to an oppressive government may beoome ewn 
more than excusable. An individual cannot break the ties 
which bind him to his family, or his friends, without p«m 
and inconvenience, but cases do sometimes arise in which it 
is desirable to sever even domestic and social ties. So it is 
with nations. Cases have not unfrequently arisen wheie a 
struggle against an obnoxious dvnasty has been far fram 
censurable, although accompanied by many calamities and 
sufferings ; and amongst such cases the Belgian revolutkm 
appears deserving of l^ing numbered. It is seldom, indeed, 
without powerfiil reasons that any nation has broken the 
bonds which united it to the existing order of things, and 
has thereby put in jeopardy its industry, its commerce, its 
wealth, and almost its very existence. 

By the treaty of Vienna* the alUed powers united Belgium 
to Holland, giving to the new state the title of Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. It does not seem that the wishes of either 
people entered much into the consideration of the allies, the 
object being the stability of the peace of Europe, by pre- 
venting Belgium from becoming a province of France. 
There were indeed many grave objections to the union, — 
which may well have been called an unnatural marriage. For, 
in the first place, the Belgians are Roman Catholics, whilst 
the Dutch are almost all Protestants, so that their views in 
regard to religion were certain to be opposite, Holland is a 
commercial, Belgium a manufacturing and agricultural 
state, so that their wishes in regard to taxation, and pro- 
tecting duties, could not be very united. Their languages, 
habits, and feelings were dissimilar, and there was a marled 
antipathy of each to the other. 

The extent of Holland was estimated at 2,86 0,8 A8 hectar$^ 
of about 2i acres each ; that of Belgium at 3,337,249. The 
population of Holland in 1815, was 2,046,685; thatof Bel- 
gium 8,377,617. By the new constitution of 1815, (which 
was rejected by the majority of the Belgian notables, who 
had been assembled for the purpose of sanctioning the 
union,) 55 members were assigned to each nation, as its 
share of the representation, notwithstanding the superiority 
of Belgium in population and extent; and the large debt of 
Holland, and the comparatively small debt of Belgium, were 
charged equally upon the two states. The Belgians were 
attached to trial by jury ; but, without their consent, it was 
summarily abolished in Belgium, and the Dutch mode of 
criminal procedure substituted. The publicity of judicial 
proceedings in its most important branch, the examination 
of witnesses, was also abolished, and by protracted delay, 
the law providing that the judges should not be removed, 
was rendered nugatory. Great partiality beffan to appear in 
the patronage of the court, the ministry, and the army. In 
1816, of eight ministers of state only one was a Belgian ; of 
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28 diplomatic agents, one ; of 244 ministerial officers in civil 
departments, 65 ; of 85 generals, 16. The officers of the 
king s guard were all Dutch, and so were three-fourths of 
the artillery. The Belgians were taxed for Dutch objects, 
and the mode of taxation was particulariy obnoxious. For 
instance, the mouture, or tax on meal, and the abaiiage, or 
tax on cattle slaughtered, were serious grievances, inasmuch 
as no man could grind his own com, or kill his own pig, 
without the intervention of the revenue-officers. The king 
of the Netherlands took into his own hands the control of 
education, and deprived the heads of families of the sacred 
right of bringing up their children in the way they thought 
best. Particular teachers and methods of mstruction, and 
books printed in Holland and drawn up on the Dutch sys- 
tem, were imposed by authority, with the view of infusing 
into the minds of the young Belgians, religious and political 
opimons incompatible with those of their fathers. A college 
was established at Louvain, called the Philosophical College, 
to which, instead of the ancient colleges, every Catholic 
Belgian educated for holy orders was compelled to resort, in 
order to receive instructions finom professors of an opposite 
persuasion to his own. This was sufficiently galling to 
Cathohcs ; but the Belgians were interfered with, not only 
in the exercise of their religion, but also in the use of their 
own language. Incredible as it may seem, in a country 
where French was the language of literature, of conversa- 
tion, of the bar, and where the Flemish and Walloon 
tongues were the only others in use by the common people, 
a decree was issued declaring the Dutch to be the national 
language. The Belgians were forbidden from defending 
their interests in the States-general, in the Courts of Jus- 
tice, or by any public acts, except in Dutch. The father of 
a family was obliged to make his will in a language which 
he did not understand ; and barristers, notaries, professors, 
and even judees, were compelled to relinquish their situations, 
not merely Srom disgust, but fbom inability to hold them. 
Such an accumulation of grievances naturally produced 
general discontent, and this discontent, as might be ex- 
pected, began to find a vent in the public press. Then com- 
menced a series of prosecutions against the Belgic press, 
and the writers who presumed to give their opinions on 
public affairs. Penalties of imprisonment and banishment 
were inflicted in gross violation of justice on some of the 
most upright men in Belgium. In December, 1829, a final 
blow was levelled at the press, which would effectually have 
suppressed it, for it inflicted imprisonment upon the expres- 
sion of any disapprobation, or, as it was termed* calumnia- 
tion of the intentions of the existing government; and no 
less than thirty prosecutions against the press were com- 
menced in the course of one month. Thus the Belgians 
were goaded for fifteen years; and when denied a free 
press — tried by dependent judges — and governed by irre- 
sponsible ministers — it would indeed have been wonderful if 
they had not murmured. 

Such were the grievances which led to the revolution of 
August, 1830, whereby the Belgians threw off the yoke of 
the King of Holland, and broke the bonds of the treaty of 
Vienna. They proceeded to frame a new constitution, and 
after much discussion, determined that Belgium should be a 
constitutional monarchv. Among several candidates, the 
choice first fell upon the young Duke de Nemours, second 
son of the King of the French, for King of Belgium ; but 
the French King thought it his duty to refuse his son's 
acceptance, and, after an intermediate regency, the crown 
was offered to Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, who 
accepted it in July, 1831, and is now the reic;ning sove- 
reign. From the moderation and discretion which charac- 
terue this prince, there appears every hope that he may be 
suited to so distracted a country as Belgium has for some 
time been — ^that he may tranquillize its factions — compose 
its troubles — and rule it in quietness and peace. 

The allied powers, whose intervention was first solicited 
by the King of Holland, have occupied themselves down to 
the present time in arranging the terms of separation and 
peace between the two countries. The Conference of Lon- 
don has laboured long and laboriously to effect a pacification 
and amicable settiement of differences, but its task appears, 
even yet, not brought to a close. It is impossible here to 
detail the numerous proceedings and protocols of the Confer- 
ence ; but it would be very wrong in those who do not 
thoroughly understand its operations, to oeny it the high 
merit of having laboured strenuously for the preservation of 
peace. The five great powers, as they are called^ namely. 



Austria, France, Great Britain, Pnusia, and Rossia. in un- 
dertaking the arbitration of the diffupenoes between Holland 
and Belgium, had to decide upon a Just and permanent 
settlement, with the deep responsibility laid upon them of 
thus guarding and preserving the peace of Europe. Upon 
the first view of the case, it might appear that the Belgians 
were not likely to receive any great countenance finom uiree, 
at least, of the atbitrators, who, for many reasons, would not 
be especially inclined to fistvour the authors of any revolu- 
tionary movements. If, therefore, in the enforcement of its 
decisions the Conference has found it absolutely necessary 
that the citadel of Antwerp should be taken out of the hands 
of Holland by an issue at arms, it may be fairly supposed 
that this measure of wariare was not rescnrted to, except under 
the conviction of an imperious necessity which even the 
especial friends of Hollana could not deny. The labours of 
the Conference for two years would have been fiitile indeed, 
if the arbitrators had possessed no power to compel the ob- 
servance of their decisions. 

It has been the fashion to stigmatize the Belgic revolution 
as a bad imitation of the three days of Paris, and it may be 
true that this was the spark which set fire to the powder in 
Belgium. But if the Belgians suffered for fifteen years all 
that could hurt the moral, political, religious, and intellectual 
feelings of a nation, there is surely sufficient cause for the 
effect, without ascribing it merely to the revolution of 
France. The Belgic revolution was foreseen, and foretold ; 
and the king had ample warnings to which he shut his eyes 
until it was too late. It has also been the custom of some 
to praise the high degree of physical happiness which ex- 
isted in Belgium under the Orange dynasty ; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that where the land is well cultivated, 
and the people active and industrious, they have nothing more 
to wish for. Belgium flourished externally in spite, and not 
by reason of the measures of her government ; and if that 
government may claim the merit of advancing her industry, 
it is but little excuse for the violation of sworn &ith and 
established laws, or the obstinate disregard of the rights of 
its subjects. 

The population of Belgium, according to the official census, 
was on the 1st of January, 1831, 4,082,427. It now consists 
of the following provinces: m. 
Antwerp, 



Brabant, . 
West Flanders, 
East Flanders, 
Hainault, • . 
Liege, . • • 
Limburg, • • 
Luxembouiif, • 
Namur, • • 



347,690 
556,046 
603,214 
733,938 
608,524 
371|668 
338,395 
311,608 
211,544 



4,082,427 
The population of Holland, according to the " Almanae 
de Gotha, is 2,444,550, being Uttie more than one half of 
that of Belgium, as above stated. But the province of Lux 
embourg is included, according to some statistical tableb, in 
the Germanic Confederation. For fturther information in 
regard to the Belgian revolution, see the " Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, No. 10, article 1;" same "Review, No. 12, 
art. 9 ;" " A Letter on the Belgic Revolution,*' London, Han- 
sard, 1831 ; « Edinburgh Review, No. 112, art. 6.** There 
are numerous foreign publications on the subject which have 
been but littie rrad in this country. 



BANK OF ENGLAND. 
During the last session of Parliament, a Committee of 
Secrecy, consisting of thirty-two members, was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of renewing the charter of the 
Bank of England, which will terminate on the 1st of Au^st, 
1834, upon a twelvemonths' notice to that effect being given 
by the government ; and also to examine into the system of 
banking, particularly that of banks of issue, adopted in 
England and Wales. Some of the Bank Directors, many 
emment bankers, and other persons possessing knowledge 
and experience of the subject, were examined before this 
committee, and the accounts of the Bank of England were 
also submitted to their inspection. 

The points to which the attention of the committee was 
principally directed, were — 

1 St, Whether the paper circulation of the metropolis should 
be confined, as at present, to the issues of one bank, and 
that a commercial company, or whether a competition of 
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differaat banks of i»U0i each oonsisting of an unliroited 
number of partnan, should be permitted. 

2ndly, If it should be deemed expedient that the paper 
eirci^ation of the metropolis should be confined, as at present. 
to the issues oS one banV how far the whole of the exclusive 
privileges possessed by the Bank of England are necessary 
to effsot this object. 

drdly. What cheeks can be provided to secmre for the 
public a proper management of banks of issue, and esneci- 
ally whe&nr it would be expedient and safe to compel them 
periodically to puUish their accounts. 

An immense mass of documents and evidence was collected 
elucidatory of these points, and, on the Uth of August, 
1832, reported to the Mouse, by whom they were ordered to 
be printed. An early opportunity will be taken to give a 
oomplete analysis of this report in a Supplement to the 
" Companion to the Newspaper.*' In the mean time, it 
may be stated that Lord Althorp has intimated his intention 
to brin^ in a Bill, without proposing a new Comnuttee> on 
the subject of the renewal of toe Bank Charter, 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 

In February, 1830, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
East India Companv, and the trade between Great Britain, 
the East Indies, and China. This Committee has been re- 
appointed in each successive session since that time, and 
has examined a great number of witnesses, and collected an 
immense body ^ evidence on these subjects, which have 
been at different times reported to the House and ordered to 
be printed. These Reports, three in number, have now 
been published. The first contained an examination of the 
commercial relations of the Company with China, as well as 
the state of the British trade generally with that country, 
and also that of the Americans and other foreigners. The 
second was principally directed to the territorial possessions 
of the Company in India, and to points connect^l with the 
government, laws, productions! ana commerce of that counfary. 
The third, which consists of a volume of report and several 
volumes of evidence, several others being prepared, and in 
the hands of the printer, is miscellaneous, and unbraces 
every other topic connected with the sub^ject. As the ap- 
proaching termination of the East India Company's charter, 
which expires in April 1834, as well as the importance of the 
subject, cannot fail to render an epitome of these reports 
interesting to the public, an early Sup{dement will aUo be 
devoted to that purpose. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Among the subjects which have engaged the attention of 
Parliament since its meeting, one of those which have ex- 
cited the gMtest public interest is the reform of the Irish 
Church. The views of the Government upon this subject 
were explained by Lord Althorp to the House of Commons, 
on the 12th February, on asking leave to bring in the 
bill for carrying them into eflfect. It will be the object 
of this article to present a brief but comprehensive out- 
line of the proDOsed measures, drawn up in such a manner 
as may place uieir amount and character, and the reasons 
upon which they are founded, in the clearest light before all 
our readers. 

There are at present twenty-two dioceses in Ireland, or 
four archbishopncs and eighteen bishoprics, the gross 
amount of the revenues of which, according to Lord Althorp's 
statement, does not exoeed 150,000/., producing, after de- 
ducting the expenses of collection, a net revenue of 130,000/. 
Of this sum, about 100,000/. arises from the rents of lands. 
The whole revenue of the deans and chapters is 23,600/.; 
but this is burdened with a necessary expenditure amounting 
to 21,400/.; leaving a remainder for the deans and chapters 
of only 2200/. There are, in fiict, very few prebendaries in 
the Insh Church whose income is derived from the funds of 
the chapter alone. The number of the other benefices is 
1401, the whole income of which, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained from returns which are not yet quite complete, is 
about 580,000/., or at most, 600,00o/. The entire revenue 
of the Irish Church, therefore, may be stated as follows : 
Bevenue of Bishops' sees .... • . £130,000 
BevtRue ef Deans and Chapters, as such • 8,200 
Bereaiie of other $«iie^ 600/)00 

Total 732;200 



Allowing for possible omissions, tho whole amount may he 
taken as not exceeding 800,000/. This is the official uo-r 
oount ; the authorities lor its accuraoy have not yet appeared. 

According to law, the whole income of everv benefloo 
both in England and Ireland, for the first year after it ha^ 
become vacant, belonga, under the name q£ First Fruits, to 
the Crown, which, however, has in both countries made over 
the revenue thence arising to special purposes connected 
with the ecclesiastical establishment. In Ireland the First 
Fruits are paid to a Board appointed for their manaffement ; 
and are applied in the first instance to the repair of ohurche8« 
and, after that olgect has been satisfied, to the augmenta* 
tion of poor livings. Were the First Fruits exacted accord- 
ing to the actual value of the benefices, they would produce 
a considerable sum ; but, in point of fact, they are exacted 
aecording to a valuation made in the reign of Henry VIII., 
neariy three hundred years ago, when the nominal income, 
at least, of every living was greatly below what it ii at pre* 
sent; and consequently they yield only a very trifling pro* 
portion of what the law originally intended they uiouH 
amount to. It has been sometimes proposed to fulfil the 
original intention of the law by ordering a new valuation, 
and rating eaoh benefice for First Fruits according to its 
real income ; but however equitable this re-a4justment may 
seem, it vi liable to various objections on the ground of expe- 
diency. We shall mention only one^the obvious hardsnip 
of taxing an individual on his entry into a living (the 
time when hia necessary expenses are most heavy) to the 
extent of the whole of his year*s income. Ministers propose, 
without diminishing the just amount of the tax, to lay tt on 
in a less oppressive fimn. Instead of the whole amount of 
the income for one year, they propooe to exact a percentage, 
or portion, of it every year. This proportion is to vary fiom 
five, to fifteen per cent ; Uvings under 200/. a year pay- 
ing nothing, those of more value paying not only a larger 
sum but a larger rate; and, where seveial benefices are in 
the hands of one individual, the aggregate amount of the 
whole being taken as lus living, so that, however small hia 
preferments may be individui&y, he shall, as he dearly 
ought, pay the high rate appioi»iate to hit large revenue. 
The incomes of the bishops are to be subjected to this tax as 
well as those of the inferior clergy ; but in the case of the 
fhrmer it is not to be levied upon any that do not amount to 
4000/. a year; those of that amount are to pay five 
per cent; those between 4000/. and 6000/., seven per 
cent ; tiioee between 6000 and 10,000/. ten per cent ; those 
between 10,000 and 15,000, twelve per cent. ; and if there 
are any above the last-mentioned amount they are to pay 
fifteen per cent This tax, let it be observed, is to be im- 
posed immediately, upon the actual incumbents of the several 
sees and other livings ; and the income of the bishopric of 
Deny is besides to sufier an immediate reduction ftom its 
present amount of 12,659/. to 8000/. whioh the proposed 
tax will ftirther reduce to 7200/. 

The tax thus imposed, it is calculated will produce about 
69,000/. a year ; and the management of this revenue it is 
intended to give to a Board of Comnussioners consisting of 
members of the Established Church, so appointed as to be 
entirely independent of the government. They are to apply 
it, and the other fimds committed to their administration, 
to the fbllowing objects ; the augmentation of poor livings, 
the building of glebe-hoases, the dividing <^ unions, and 
the building of new churches whenever a certain por- 
tion of the expense shall be subscribed by private inoivi- 
duals. A ftmd being thus provided for these purposes, it is 
proposed that the tax upon the peq)le of Ireland, commonly 
called the vestry cess, or church-rates, by which they have 
been hitherto met, shall be immediately and entirely abo- 
lished. This is a measure calculated to remove one of the 
strongest causes of popular dissatisfaction and irritation con- 
nected with the present condition of the Irish Church. The 
vestry cess, although paid by all the inhabitants of the parish, 
is imposed only by those of them who belong to the esta- 
blishment ; so that it sometimes happens that fewer than 
half-a-dozen members of the Church of England have the 
power of assessing at their own pleasure, and for the exclu- 
sive purposes of their own communion, several thousands of 
their Catholic fellow-parishioners. According to a state- 
ment subsequently made in the House, the pecuniary relief 
thus conferred upon the people will really be to an extent not 
much short of 90,000/. per annum. But this is, alter all, 
perhaps, the least part of the benefit which the new arrange- 
ment will bring along with *t 
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Tha propoiitioii whioh we shall next notice is one of great 
importoiuse ; and in order that it ma)[ be properly under- 
stood, it will be necessary that tlie attention of the reader be 
direoted to one or two preliminarv details. It has been 
already intimated that the principal part of the incomes of 
the Irish bishops is derived from the lands attached to their 
seee. The revenue, however, which thcv draw &om this 
source does not all come to them in the shape of rents. A 
bishop is prohibited by law from granting a lease of any land 
belonging to his see for a longer pei-iod than twenty-one 
years ; but he may at any time grau^ a lease for the whole 
of that period. Suppose a bishop to be a verv old man, or 
to be on the pouit of translation mm the see which he occu* 
pies to another; he has no connexion with, or natural 
interest, in, his suocessor ; he looks, and considers himself 
entitled to look, to his own advantage alone ; liow, than, is 
it natural that he should act in regam to his lands ? If he 
outtld alienate, or sell them, it is plain that he would do so ; 
but this, as we have said, the law does not allow. He will, 
however, do that which is the nearest to selling them that 
the law will allow ; he will let them on the longest lease 
vluoh it is in his power to grant, and he will anticipate as 
much as possible of the fair rental for that period by taking 
it ^from the tenant in the shape of what is called a pre- 
mium or fine. The higher the fine, indeed, the lower must 
be the rent But in the circumstances supposed, it is the 
former payment chiefly, or jperhaps exclusively, in which 
he who makes the bargain has any interest ; of the profits 
of the transaction, the fine is to be his own share, the rents 
the share of his successor. Or suppose even that he 
has no immediate expectation either of death or transla- 
tion, still he will naturally act in the same manner. The 
fine is still a present and certain sain ; the rent is exposed 
to all the chances of the future. He may live to the end of 
the lease, or he may not hve to the end of its first twelve- 
month. From what has been said, it will be obvious how 
unavoidably it has happened that all these lands are in fhot 
held up(»i leases of twenty-one years, or for the longest 
term which the law permits. 

But not only are the leases originallv for twenty-one years. 
They are constantly kept up of that length, or as nearly as 
possible of that length, by the operation of the same cause 
which made them 1m granted for so long a t^rm at first At 
the end of eveiv year, or at least of every two years, the 
tenant resigns ms old lease, having now only a period of • 
twenty or of nineteen years to run, and receives from nis land- 
Icnnd another for twenty-one years from that time as before, 
on paying another fine for the extension. And thus it hap- 
pens that the actual income of the bishop is in almost ul 
oases made up partly of hie rents, and partly also of those 
annual or biennial fines. 

But the system which has thus been aoted upon, while it 
has been, as we have just shown, the one most profitable 
and natural for each individual biidiop to foUow, has afieoted 
the productive value to the church of its landed property to 
a most material extent Or rather, we ought to say that 
property thus peculiarly ciroumstanced is necessarily of very 
much less value to its nominal owners than if it were held 
in the ordinary mode of possession. The former, in bargain- 
ing with the bishop for a new lease, has the latter in a 
manner in his own hands. It is the bishop's interest to 
|[rant the renewal for the sake of the fine ; and at the same 
time the actual tenant is the only person existing with whom 
he can enter into such a covenant There is no competition 
— ^nobody else to bid against the individual in possession of 
the current lease. The fine, therefore, which tne latter will 
consent to pay will be the very smallest that will suffice to 
tempt his landlord to grant him the renewal rather than run 
his life, as it is expresMd, against the lease, — ^that is, take his 
chance of surviving it and forego the yearly fines altogetkmr, 
for the sake of at last having the land, unincumbered by an 
actual lessee, to offer to firee competition. This latter phin 
is, in point of fact sometimes fidlowed by a bishop who 
comes early in life to his see ; but it is evidently a hazardous 
speculation in any circumstances ; and even when it suc- 
ceeds, it does not permanently release the land from the 
conditions which so greatly depreciate its value to the land- 
lord ; the old process, of the long lease, and its natural eon- 
sequences, immediately begins again. The consequence of 
this state of things is, that the tenants of these church 
lands are really more their proprietors than the bishops. 
The interest which the former possess in them is more va- 
luable than that possessed by the hitter. And the bishops, 



it is evident aw in this respect placed in a piedieameot in 
which they cannot help themselves. It is not in theif 
power, by any contriMince or mode of management, to sepwoe 
to themselves a greater share of the produce ef their landf 
than thev at present eiuoy. 

In reality it appears, taat while the cetimated value of these 
lands is about 600,000/. per annum, the bishops,, by means 
of fines and rents together, do not derive ^m them more than 
a revenue of 1 00, OOO/. It is calculated that the value of his 
lease to the tenant, supposing him to pay a fixed oom-ient 
equivalent to what ne now pays partly in Uie form of rent 
and partly in that of fine, |s not less than twelve years and « 
half s minchasc, that is, than twelve and a half times the 
remainder of the estimatsd yearly value of the land. If his 
base, instead of being only for twentv-one yean, were te 
be made perpetual, his interest would be thereby increased 
only by about seven ami a half year*s purchase, or that 
number of times the estimated vearly value. Now, it is 
proposed to give to every tenant the power of converting his 
preseni lease into a perpetual one, by paying for the addi- 
tional benefit a sum of money somewnat less than it has 
thus been calculated to be worth, or six years of the esti- 
mated value instead of seven and a half. Taking this yearly 
value upon the whole church lands, according to the state- 
ment given above, at 600,000/. the sum thus raised wiU be 
about three millions sterlinff. Government propose that 
this money should be applied in any manner that may te 
parliament seem expedient. And cleariy, it cannot in foir* 
ness be said to bdong to the church. It is raised by the 
state without in the smallest degroe iafrinffinff upen the 
revenues of the ehuieh. The incomes of the bishops will 
remain the same as they are at present ; only, they wiU net 
be received partly in rents and pertly in fines, but altogether 
inaoom-ient equivalent le the leal value of the rent Mid 
the privilege of renewing the lease at present obeyed. 

Such are the parts of the plan Whieh it is proposed te 
eanry into immediate operation. But it also oontemplates 
certain prospective lefonns oi a very important eharaoter. 
On the death of the present Archbishop of Armagh, the 
primate, it is proposed to reduce the income ef that see from 
Its present amount of aheut 14,500/. to 10,000/. As the 
actual possessors also of the different sees die out or are re- 
moved, the arehbishoprice of Tuam and Cadiel are to be 
oonverted into bishopries, and the following ten sees are to be 
entirely abolished, namdy, Dramore, Clogher, Raphoe, 
Blphin, Cbnfort KiUah, JKjldare, Cork, and Waterford, 
(which last is at present vacant and will not be filled up). 
The saving arising from tiiese reduetittns will be 0O,OOo£ a 
year, with which it is proposed that the legislature shaU deal 
as it may think fit Einally, alt deans and chapters, wheie 
they have no duties to peiform, are to be abolished altoge- 
ther, or to beattaohed to cures : and in regard to parodiiid 
charges, the Boerd of Commiesionort already mentioned are 
to have the power of suspending the appgintmeni ef mi^ 
nisters in all cases in whidino duty has been performed for 
the space of three years past. 

IRELAND. 

Onb of the subjects to which the attention of Parliament 
was most emphatically called in the King's Speeeh, was 
the state of Ireland, where, as his Majesty deelarod, ** a 
spirit of insubordination and violence had risen to the most 
fearful height rendering lifo and property insecure, deiyinff 
the authority of the law, and threatening the most fatid 
consequences, if not promptly and effectually repressed.** In 
conformity with this recommendation a bill was, on the 16th 
of February, brought into the House of Lords, by BarlOrey, 
described to be *< for the more effectual suppression of local 
disturbances and dangerous associations in Ireland." It is 
no part of our present object to go over in detail the clauses 
of this bill, which, while we write, is undergoing the minutest 
examination of their lordship* in committee, and may pos- 
sibly be considerably modified before it paseee through bodi 
houses, and b^^comes a law. But in t^e course cf the dk- 
cussions that have aheedy taken place on it frecroent refer- 
ences have been made to certain firmer acts ana measures 
which it embodies, or on which it i» partly founded ; and we 
propose, therefore, alter a few words on the general question, 
to append a short notice of these previous attempts to meet 
a state of things similar to that wnich the government has 
now to contend with. 

Lord Grey has not deemed it necessary or sdvtsable, be- 
ftnre mttodticitig this bfll, to call upon the legislature to 
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lOkfMit Into any fonnal examination of the state of the un- 
happy country to which it is to be applied ; considering the 
^«s of the case to be suflSdently notorious, and objecting 
iMith to the delay which would be interposed by such a pro- 
ceeding in circumstances of most pressing urgency, and to 
that exposure of the names of inaividuals which would be 
occasioned by the calHng for papers or other evidence. This 
view has been nearly unanimously concurred in by their 
lordships' house ; and indeed carries with it so much evident 
reason as hardly to admit of being dissented from by those 
who are in a condition to consider the matter candidly and 
dispassionately. The fact that the reign of violence has 
•xisted for some time past in many parts of Ireland is one 
of which no doubt can be entertained. It has been pro- 
claimed for months past, without contradiction, in every 
Irish newspaper, of every shade of politics, and has been 
the theme of constant declamation by all parties. The 
organs of opposite opinions have not, it is true, in their 
wntings and speeches, agreed either as to the cause of the 
present state of things, or the proper remedies ; but unless 
we are to suppose that those who never exerted themselves 
for any common object before have all entered into a con- 
BfHracy to invent, uphold, and propagate here a tissue of 
utter falsehoods, we must hold that many parts of Ireland 
have, for some time, been in an extraordinarily agitated and 
turbulent state. We must believe on their incessantly rei- 
terated statements that there are, and have been for many 
months, large districts of the sister island inwhich there is Uttle 
tnore security, either for property or for life, than there would 
be in a country in which law and government did not exist. 
The pubhshed accounts of the proceedings of the criminal 
courts equally attest the existence and growing strength of 
a spirit of general insubordination among the peasantry* 
breaking out both in a determined defiance of the law* and 
in the -establishment of a system of universal tyranny and 
terrorism, under which none but those who join the ranks 
or crouch to the mandates of the confederacy, can expect 
any better fate than to be shot dead on the highway, <»r to 
be destroyed, with their families, by havins their houses 
burnt down about their ears. Crimes like these affect the 
property and happiness of every member of the population. 
They are offences which not only the injured mdividuals 
are called upon to resist, but which strike at the root of na- 
tional existence. While they continue no improvement and 
no redress of grievances can go forward. 

It is manifestly impossible that any government can allow 
such a state of things to go on bng unchecked. Its direct 
tendency is to the overthrow of all law, and the utter dis- 
solution of society. There may be differences of opinion 
as to the details of the bill proposed by Lord Grey, w.hich is 
certainlv an energetic, and, in some respects, a severe mea- 
sure, there can be no doubt that measures which interfere 
with the regular working of constitutional punishments of 
crime are deeply to be deplored. They can only be justified 
by a paramount and overwhelming necessity. It will be for 
the government to prove that tms necessity exists. The 
present bill combines the principal provisions of both the 
proclamation Act and the insurrection Act, and also the 
partial apphcation of martial law, and the partial suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act 

What is known by the name of the Habeas Corpus Act, is, 
the statute 31 Charles II. cap. 2, which has been called 
the second grand charter of English Uberty. By this cele- 
brated statute the means were provided by which any indi- 
vidual detained in custody may, on the application of his 
counsel, obtain a writ of habeas corpus directed to the officer 
under whose charge he is — that is, an order to the said officer 
to bring up his prisoner immediately before ^iher the Court 
of King's Bench or that of Common Pleas, who shall do in 
the case as the law may require. Several attempts had 
been made before this statute was passed to secure the same 
object : but they were all found tobe ineffectuaL Since it has 
been in operation it has become impossible for an inhabitant 
of this country to be in any circumstances detained in cus- 
tody contrary to law, except in the case of his existence 
being kept entirely concealed. The Habeas Corpus Act, 
however, may be, and occasionally has been, suspended 
either generally or for a particular part of the empire ; but 
this can only be done by a bill carried through the different 
bn^nches of the legislature. According to Earl Grey's bill it 
is proposed that it shall be a sufficient return to the writ that 
the person detained is kept in custody by virtue of this pro- 
posed acty but that only for the first three months after his 



arrest The eflbct of this enactment will he, that a penoil 
apprehended may be detained for three months without en- 
joying the benefit of the ordinary law, but not k>nger. 

Martial law is the code or system of law appointed for iha 
government of the army, the provisions of which are to be 
found in what is called the «' Mutiny Act." The Mutiny 
Act, which continues in force only 'for a year, was first 
passed in the year 1689, the 1st of William and Mary, and 
nas been annually renewed ever since, with the exception of 
the period of nearly three years, from April, 1698, to Fe- 
bruary, 1701. Martial law differs in many important respeeta 
from the common law, and especially in the dreumstanee 
that the prisoner is not tried by a jury of his peers, but 
solely by tne Court itself, which is composed of Lis superior 
officers. The principal reason which is specified in the pre- 
sent case for the substitution of Courts-Martial for the trial 
of prisoners, in place of the ordinary tribunals, is founded on 
the threats which have been directed against magistrates and 
jurymen, to deter them from giving a verdict aocoiding to 
their conscience. It is conceived that persons, such as mifi* 
tary officers, not ordinarily resident in the district in which 
they are to act as judges, will be less under the dominion of 
this systematic intimidation. The apphcation of martial 
law to the extent to which it is now proposed that it shall be 
carried, must be guarded with all tne securities of which it 
admits for the fair protection of those who may be subjected 
to it. Few, indeed, and weak, are those securities ; for what 
is evU in principle is not Ukely to be unblameable in practice. 

The Insurrection Act was first passed by the Irish Par- 
liament in 1796 (the 36th Geo. III.), and has been since 
several times re-enacted, with some modifications, by the 
imperial legislature. It gives power to the Lord-lieutenant, 
acting by the advice of the Privy Council, to proclaim any 
district in a state of actual or approaching disturbance, on 
the representation of a majority of seven justices of the peace, 
met in special session. Onthis, all persons are ordered to keep ' 
within Uieir houses before and after certain specified hours — 
those found abroad contrary to the prohibition, and without 
having a satisikctory excuse, may be apprehended — ^the ma- 

S'strates are permitted to force an entrance into dwelling- 
^uses, in search of persons or arms, and to exercise various 
other extraordinary powers. The Insurrection Act was in 
force in Ireland firom 1807 till 1810 ; and it was again ap- 
plied in 1822. On the former of these two occasions, Mr. 
Grattan fully admitted its necessity. 

What is caileathe Proclamation Act, is the statute 10 
Geo. IV. cap. 1., passed in March 1829, by which the Lord- 
Lieutenant was empowered to suppress, by his proclama- 
tion, any association he might think dangerous, and also to 
forbid the holding of any meeting of which notice had been 
given, and which might seem to him objectionable. It was 
provided that the act should be in force only ibr one year, 
and to the end of the then next session of Parliament. 

Lord Grey has also introduced a second bill, entitled 
•* An Act to provide fi^r the more Impartial Trial of Of- 
fences in certain Cases in Ireland." The object of this bill 
is to empower the Irish Court of Kuig s Bench, on the 
application of the Attorney-General, or the petition of any 
prosecutor, prisoner, or traverser, to order, in every case 
about to be tried, that the jury shall be selected, not as 
usual, from the neighbourhood of the place where the of- 
fence had been committed, but from an adjoining county, or 
from the county, or county of the city of Dublin. This is 
caJled, in the language of the law, changing the venue ; the 
meaning of venue being the neighbourhood or vicinity. 



REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
Ths net pubhc income of the United Kingdom, for the year 
ended 5th January, 1833, according to a return ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed on the 15th February, 
was 46,988,755/. The expenoiture for the same year was 
46,373,996/. The following are the details, omitting fixa- 
tions : — 

Bevenue, 

Guatoms £16,704,992 

Excise 16,611.036 

Sumpa 6,938.316 

Taxes 4,943,887 

Post-Office 1,461.000 

Misocmaneous • • 84,483 

Receipts, not of the Ordinary Beveuue 155,040 

^ £46^988,7M 
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JSspendiiure, 

Charge of the Funded Debt • • £27,664,586 
Interest on Eibuhequer Bills • • . • 659,1()5 

Civil List . 510.000 

Pensions ...••..•• 477*<^70 

Courts Iff Justice 324,093 

Verpetual Salaries, Miscellaneousi 

Charges on the Consolidated Fund, I . «g <.»» 

Mint, and Hemp and Flaac Boun- f omom 

ties J 

Amy 7»120,873 

Navy 4,882,835 

Ordnance 1,7&2,317 

Miscellaneous, chargeable upon An-1 ^ mngt qoi 

nual Faraamentary OranU . J 2,W©,S«1 



46,373,996 



Excess of Inconie orer Expenditure for the Year • 614,758 

The several tources of income and objects of expenditure 
will be better understood by the following description : — 

The customs are duties charged upon imports and exports. 
Thoy existed in England before the conquest — ^were col- 
lected, for the first time, into a book of rates in the reign of 
Charles II. — and were finally consolidated, and the statutes 
relating to them compressed, in 1825. In the reign of Eli- 
zabeth they amounted to no more than 50,000/.; at the revo- 
lution of 1688 they produced 781,987/.; in 1792 they were 
4,407,000/.; and they now average upwards of 16,000,000/. 
annually. The charges of collection of this branch of re- 
venue, including the Preventive Service, were, in 1830, for 
Great Britain, 1,024,396/. and for Ireland, 270,792/., exclu- 
sive of the charges of the Coast-Blockade, which are under 
tlie department of the Admiralty. They are under the ma- 
nagement of a Board of Commissioners in London. 

The excise duties are laid on articles produced and con- 
sumed at home, and were first imposed by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1643. For a long time a considerable prejudice 
exissted against them in the public mind, which arose pro- 
bably more from the regulations connected with their impo- 
sition than the extent to which they have been earned. The 
charge of collection, in Great Britain, during the year 1829, 
amounted to 1,003,471/., being after the rate of 4f per cent 
\:ipon the gross receipt ; and in Ireland to 222,588, being at 
the rate of nearly 1 1 per cent. They are also managed by a 
board in London. 

The public are sufficiently familiar with the nature of the 
stamp duties, the postage duties, and the assessed and other 
miscellaneous taxes. In regard to the efibrts that have 
been made from time to time to procure a repeal of the 
assessed taxes, it should be stated that it is the opinion of 
very experienced persons in matters of finance, that such 
efforts are founded on a misconception of the comparative 
effect of different kinds of taxes upon the interest of the 
people in general; and that the repeal of the taxes on raw 
materials and manufactures, and the reduction of the high 
duties on tobacco and foreign spirits, would be productive of 
considerable benefit to the consumer, would put an end to 
smuggling, and increase the employment of capital, the 
demand for labour, and foreign commerce. Upon this and 
other questions of taxation, Sir Henry Pameirs work on 
' Financial Reform* may be consulted with advantage. 

From the above statement of the public expenditure, it 
will be seen that considerably more than one-half of it con- 
sists of the interest of the national debt The amount of the 
funded debt of the United Kingdom, on the 5th of January, 
1832, was 755,543,844/., being 722,616,456/. for Great Bri- 
tain, and 32,927,428/. for Ireland ; and the amount of the 
unfunded debt, or exchequer bills, at the same period, was 
27,123,350/. The practice of borrowing money, in order to 
defray a part of the war expenditure, ^gan in the reign of 
WilUam III. In the beginning of the funding system, the 
term flmd meant the taxes appropriated to the discharge of 
the principal and interest of loans ; those who held govern- 
ment securities and sold them to others, selling, of course, a 
corresponding claim upon some fund. But after the debt 
increase<l, and the practice of bOTrowing upon interminable 
annuities had been introduced, the meaning attached to ihe 
term fhnd was gradually changed ; and instead of signifying 
the security upon which loans were advanced, it has for a 
long time signified the principal of the loans themselves. 
The following statement will show the progress of the 
naUonal debt :— • 



At the RerolutioB, in 1689, it was 064,S<3 

At the Accession of Queen Anne, in 1702 • • • 16394.70t 
At the AcocMion of George the First, in 1714 . • 64,145.369 
At the Accession of George the Secend. in 1727 . 52,092^^ 
At the commencement of the American War, in 1775 128,583,635 
At the commencement of the French War, in 1793 239,350,148 
On the 5th of January, 1817» when the English and 
Irish Exchequers were consolidated . • . , 848,282,477 

Since the latter period, a deduction of about six^r miOioot 
has been made from the principal of the ftinded debt; 
whereby about five millions of its annual charge have been 
saved. The above account ma^ suggest many refleelions» 
but none is, perhaps, more strikmg than that of the injurious 
effect of war. Twenty years of war added about six hundred 
milUons steriing to the public debt, and entailed upon the 
country a burden which presses heavily upon its energies* 
but which cannot be shaken off so long as there is any 
sense of honesty and justice among us. 

The total charge of collecting the revenue may be taken 
at about four mulions a year, adding which to Uie net re- 
venue, as above stated, for 1832, tiie gross revenue collected 
may, in round numbers, be called 50,000,000/. The total 
population of the United Kingdom is now something more 
than twenty-four millions, so that the average amount of 
taxation upon each individual is about two pounds sterling a 
year. This is a very liigh ratio in comparison with the rate 
of taxation in other countries* but it would be unfair to com- 
plain of it without taking into account the very high degree 
of securi^, comfort and civilization, which the British 
nation enjoys. In making an estimate of the comparative 
well-being of our population, we ought to put the good and 
bad togettier, and although there may be much room for 
amendment in our financiid condition, we must not calculate 
the ratio of our national happiness merely by the nominal 
ratio of our taxation. 



PETITIONS PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Some curious information respecting parliamentary petitions 
is given in a Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appomted on the 9th of May, 1832, to consider 
the best means of facilitating the presentation of those that 
relate to public matters. The report was ordered to be 

{>rinted, 25th July, 1832; and to be reprinted, 6th February 
ast 

Anciently, it appears flrom this paper, the greater number 
of petitions presented to parliament related to private griev- 
ances. Probably ninety-nine in a hundred were of that 
description. Receivers and Triers, as they were called, 
used to be appointed for arranging and classifying petitions, 
— the former being commonly the clerks of the Court of 
Chancery, and the latter, committees of prelates, peers, and 
judges, whose business it was to examine the petitions, and 
to refer the petitioners either to the proper regxdar tribunal 
for redressing their complaints, or, if they were not such as 
could be taken cognizance of by the ordinary courts of law, 
to the High Court of Parliament The form of appointing 
Receivers and Triers is still observed in the House of Lords 
at the opening of every new parliament 

The only private petitions now received by parliament are 
such as relate to matters not coming within tne jurisdiction 
of the courts of law. The numher of such petitions now 
bears a small proportion to that of those that refer to ques- 
tions of public or general interest The extent to which Uie 
latter have increased of late years, appears from the follow- 
ing statement given in the Report : — 

The number of public petitions presented to the House of Com- 
mons amounted-— 

In the five years ending in 1789 to • • 880 

1805 — .. 1,026 

1815 — .. 4,408 

1831 — ..24,49? 

The greatest number presented in any one of the five 
years included in the first series, was 298 (in the year 
1785); whereas in 1827 there were presented 3635; in 
1828, 4074; in 1829, 4041; and in 1830 and 1831 toge- 
ther, 12,742. 

In consequence of this great increase in the numbers of 
public petitions, the most serious difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in devi&inp^ a* mode by which thoy might be sub- 
nutted to the notice of the Eumie, without occupying the 
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tim demanded for the other businees of parliament. The 
piesentation of a single petition frequently consumes a oon- 
aiderable space of time. According to what waa the praetiM 
up to the commencement of the present session, although 
the petition itself is rarely read at length, but only its 
prayer stated by the clerk, its presentation often occasioned 
no rower than four successive motions or questions, on each 
of which a new debate might arise. There was first the 
motion that the petition be brought up ; then, another, that 
it be Bead; than, a third, that it be laid on the table ; and, 
Jastlv, a fourth, that it be printed. A resolutimi, proposed 
bv Lord Althorp and agreed to by the House, on the 6 th 
February, limited this right of speaking to the two questions 
— ^that the petition belaid on the table, and that it be 
printed ; but still this does not get rid of the principal part 
of the difficulty. Were there to be only one opportunity of 
debate upon each petition, it would still be almont impracti- 
cable for the House, upon the plan that has been hitherto 
followed, to get through the receptioo of the vast numbers 
that are every session put into the hands of members. The 
order of precedence in the right of presenting petitions has 
boon of late years a matter of constant contest. Foi^ 
meily the practice was for those members who wished to 
secure an opportunity of presenting the petitions with 
which they had been entrusted to strive who should be 
first at the House in the morning, when, by puttbig down 
their names on a paper, they entitled themselves to pre- 
cedence over ^ose who did not make their appearance so 
early. Under this system, as one of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee states, a few members were in the 
habit of getting the priority in a great number of cases ; 
those who lived near the House constantly took advantage 
of their proximity to win the race from their competitors, 
frequently presenting themselves at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Of late the matter has been arranged by allowing 
members having petitions to present to ballot for precedence ; 
but although, on the average of the session, about twelve mem- 
bers have been in the habit of attending daily at the ballot, 
it is stated that only the first five whoaa names were drawn, 
have in general had any chance of getting their petitions 
presented in the evening before the public business came 
on. A member has often attended regularly for many 
days, and even weeks, without being fortunate enough to 
attain a sufficiently high place on the list Soon after the 
commeneement of the present session. Lord Althorp pro- 
posed a new plan of proceedinff in regard to this important 
subject* namely, that there imould be no ballot, but Uiat 
members wishing to present petitions should put down their 
names upon a paper vom which they should oe called upon 
by the Sneaker in their order, day after day, till the whole 
list should be ^ne over. And in order to aSbrd time both 
for private busmess and for the reception and discussion of 
petitions without encroaching unon tho time necessaiv for 
public business, his lordship mrtner proposed that the Blouse 
should, for the former purposes, assemole every day (except 
Saturdiay), with the Speaker in the chair, at noon, and sit 
till three o'clock, when it should adjourn till five, at which 
hour it should a^ain meet and proceed at once with the 
business set down m the order-book. This plan has since 
been agreed to by the House. 

In addition to the embarrassment occasioned by petitions, 
on account of their consumption of the time of ttie House, 
the printing of those of thun that are ordered to be printed 
has been a source of considemble expense. From 1 789 down 
to 1817 the practice was to print all public petitions, either at 
length or in the fonn of a short abstract, in what is called the 
Votes, that is the record of those proceedings of the House 
which properly come under the description of business done, 
but not including resolutions which are merely proposed 
without being determined upon, and some other matters 
which are only inserted in the larger record, called the 
Journals. In 1817 the plan was adopted of printing and dis- 
tributing the Votes every day ; and since uien, only those 
petitions have been printed respecting which the House has 
thought proper to give an oraer to that effect They are 
printed in the form of an appendix to the votes. The pro- 
portion of petitions ordered to be printed to the whde number 
•ubmitted to the notice of the House, appears, since the com- 
mencement of the new system, to have varied considerably 
in difllsrent years. Of 4074 petitions, forinstance, presented 
in 1828, only 1579 were ordered to be printed ; whereas of 
4041, pMflented in 1829, the number ordered to be printed 
WM 3394. Of the whole number of 24,492 piMeiited in the 



five years ending 1831, 10,685 were oidered to be printed. 
And the expense thus occasioned amounted for these five 
}ears to upwards of 12,000/., er between 2000/. and 3000/. 
a- 11 ear. Moreover it appears that the mam of matter thus 
laid before the House and the pubUc excites comparatfvely 
but Uttle interest even among those who are most in the 
habit of attending to parliamentary proceedings. The Re- 
port states that some members decline receiving the appen- 
dix, considering it as an incumbrance, and that during the 
year 1831, while there were sold to the public 400 copies of 
the votes, there were not sold more than 150 copies of the 
appendix. The appendix for the year 1 829, in which Paxlia 
ment sat irom the 6th February to the 24th June, ibnned a 
volume of 1536 folio pages, consisting entirely of public and 
election petitions. It is suggested in the Report that a select 
committee might be appointed at the commencement of each 
session to arran|fe and classify the petitions presented, and 
having a discretionary power to decide as to the printing at 
length of any containing facts or reasoning of whioh, in their 
judgment, the House ought to be apnrised. A resolution te 
this effeet was, cm the motion of Lora Althorp, passed by the 
Houae en the 2Uth February, and the Committee appointed. 



QUAKERS' APHRMATION. 
Thb House of CJommons oame to a gratifying decision on 
the 14th of Februaiy in the case of Joseph Pease, Esq. re- 
turned one of the members for the southern division of the 
county of Durham, by resolving that this gentleman waa 
entitled to take his seat upon mM&ing his solenm afiirmation 
and declaratioui instead of taking the usual oaths. This is 
the first decision that has admitted any member of the so- 
ciety of Fiiends t0 the British legislature. In oonaequenoe 
of the claim advaneed by Mr. Pease, a select committee waa 
appointed by the House, on the 8th, to rep<Nrt such prece- 
dents as they could diseov^ bearing upon the subjecL. 
Their Report, which was brought up on the 1 1th, presents a 
full detail of the various enactments which the statute-book 
contains in refereaoe to the Quakers since they originally 
attracted the notice of the legislature. The first which they 
quote is anaot passed in 1674, (the 13 and 14 Car. ILo. 1). 
by whieh it waa declared that any person refusing to take 
an oath when lawfully tendered, should, for the first offence, 
be fined 5/., and if tluee times convicted, should suffer tlie 
penalty of banishment. By a subsequent act, (the 16 Car. II. 
e, 4, i 16,) the further penalty of transportation was affixed 
to the offence. It was not till the year 1689, that by the 
statute 1 William and Mary, cap. 18, (commonly called the 
Toleration Act,) the a&mation of Dissenters finom the 
Church of Sujriand who scrupled to take an oath waa legally 
reoogniaed. This act, however, only exempts sueh persona 
firom the pains and penalties of Uie statutes against Papiets 
and Non-eonformista, and that only on their subscribing e 
oeitain deelaration of allegiance, and a profession of their 
fiiith in the Trinity. It was by the act, 7 and 8 Will. III. 
eap. 34, pasted in 1697, that (Quakers were first permitted 
te substitute their solemn affirmation instead ef the usual 
oath, in civil causes, in the eourta ef justice. The aot» which 
was to be in fbrce only for seven years, was by a subsequent 
enaetment, (13 Will III. cap. 4>) passed in 1762, ocmtinued 
for the further period of eleven years ; and in 1714, (by the 
1 Geo. 1.^2. c. 6,) it was made perpetual. The next statute 
in order was the 8 Ctoo. I. cap. 6, paased in 1 723, by which 
the forma of the declaratioB of idlegianoe and of the solemn 
affirmation were altered. But the moet decisive enactment 
bearing upon the sulyect, appears to be the statute 22 (Seo. II. 
e. 46, passed in 1749, by which it is declared, ** that in all 
cases wherein by any act or acts of parliament now in foree, 
or hereafter to be made, an oath is or shall be allowed, 
authorized, directed, or required, the solemn affirmation or 
declaration of any of the people called Quakers, in the form 
prescribed, &c. shall be allowed and taken instead of such 
oath, although no particular or express provision be made 
for that purpose in such act or acts.* It is, however, at the 
same time provided, that no (Quaker shall, by virtue of this 
act, be quahfted or permitted to give evidence in any criminal 
cases, or to serve on juries *, or to bear any office or place of 
profit in the government. It was only by the act (9 Geo. IV. 
cap. 32,) passed in 1 829, that Quakers and Moravians were, 
for the first time, allowed to make their solemn affirmation 

* A capital conviction by the Coart of Admiralty was reoentiv 
set aside because a Quaker, having been on the Jury, had aflriMd, 
instead of taking the usual oath. 
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[ iiisto«4 9i ib» uiual cmth in giving eyidf nos ** in any eaie 
whatsoever, oriminal or oivil/* Axid this ifl al iwaMMit the 
extent of the privilege they enjoy. They are still inadmis- 
I sible to places of profit in the government without taking 
' the oaths. On the 15th of Februanr, however, the day on 
which Mr. Pease took his seat. Lord Morpeth gave notice of 
his intention to move to bring in a hiil to relieve them from 
this only remaining disability. The notice at present stands 
for Tuesday, 2d April 

From the Report of the Committee, it appears that there 
is only one other case on the Jo'jmals in which the question 
of the admissihility of a Quaker to take his seat on affirma- 
tion came before tne House ; — namely, that of John Arch- 
dale, Esq., returned for Chipping-Wyoombe, in 1699. This 
gentleman made his claim by a letter to the Speaker, dated 
(Tuesday) " the 3d of the eleventh monA, called January, 
1698-9," which was read to the House the same evening. 
The House, after hearing it, ordered that it should be taken 
into consideration on the fViday following, and that Mr. 
Archdale should be in attendance on the morning of that 
dav. The act of the 7 and 8 Will. lU., legalising the 
affirmation of a Quaker, in certain cases, was at this time in 
foroe ; but the decision oome to by the House, nevertheless, 
was an order that the Speaker should issue his warrant to 
the clerk of the crown to make out a new writ for the 
borough of Chipping^Wyoombe, In the course of the late 
debate, both Mr. Wynn and the Solicitor-general stated 
that, even in the then state of the law, they held this detnsion 
to be wrong. But even admitting it to have been correct, 
still no parliamentary decision, as the committee remark, 
had ever been given, before the late case, on the construction 
and eflbct of the statutes now in force. It appears, however, 
that the Court of King s Bench has de(»ded, that a Quaker, 
on his affirmation, may be admitted a freeman of a city, and 
also a member of the Turkey Company. In the latter case, 
Lord Mansfield, who said that the point was quite clear, 
seems to have been guided simplv by the oonsideratUm that 
the plaoe in question was '* not a place of profit in the govern- 
ment.*' Of late also, Quakers have in several instances 
been admitted hamsters, on makinff their affirmations in- 
stead of taking the usual oaths. And since the repeal of 
the test and oofporation acts, a Quaker has served the office 
of shmff of the city of York on his affirmation. 



PRIVATE B1LL9. 



A VBnv important part of the business of the legislature 
consists in deliberating and deciding upon what are techni- 
cally called Private Buls. These are, to a certain extent, 
bills of divorce, for naturalization, change of name, and 
other objects of a merely personal nature ; but for the nust 
part they are to enable private individuals, associated toffether, 
to undertake works of public utility at their own risK, and, 
in a dagife, for their own benefit To effect this, it is ne- 
oessary to confide to them greater power than they possess 
in their individual capacities ; and the legislature, naving 
ascertained that a public advantage is likely to accrue from 
the profMased measure, invests them with the required powers 
under certain conditions, and then leaves them to conduct 
the business in a manner most conducive to their own inte- 
rest» the funds being wholly derived from their own re- 
sources. We shall endeavour to give a connected view of 
the progress of a private biU. 

The wants of the public having directed attention to any 
supposed improvement, requiring the co-operation of a com- 

ry and the sanction of a private bill, the usual course is 
the original proposers to draw up the plan of the asso- 
ciation, with a statement of the advantages to be derived 
from it, and the proposed method of carrying it into effect 
This is submitted to a meeting of those who are most im- 
mediately interested. If the plan is ai^roved, a subscrip- 
tion is opened to defray immediate expenses, and means are 
takm to give publicity to the plan so ad(^»ted, in ocder to 
procure the names of a sufficient number of individuals who 
engage to be answerable for such sums as are agreed upon. 
An estimate has generally been formed of the amount which 
is considered sufficient fiir the completion of the objeot ; and 
the individual advances, called shades, are agreed to be paid 
in such proportions, and at such times, as shtdl be afterwards 
fixed by the bill. 

Surveys are then made, and plans prt^pared, of which a 
copy, SM book of reie«eooe» aietodgsd wxk (bo d«rk of Uio 



peace in each county, in which aqy of the property lequired 
may be situated. A duphcate m the plans, ^., must be 
afterwaros shown to the owners and occupiers of the lands 
rc<|uired, and their assent, dissent, or neutrality, ascertained, 
a list of which answers is afterwards lodged in the Private 
1^1 Office. A general statement of the pkn, and of the 
directum and extent of the measure, contaming the names 
of the parishes or places which it will include, or through 
which it will pass, is advertised in the " London Gazette,'* 
and in at least one newspaper in each county affected by the 
measure,- and is also placuded on the door of the Sessions- 
house in the same, during the Michaelmas and Epiphany 
sessions. 

These preliminaries, which are all prescribed by what are 
termed the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, hav- 
ing been ftilfiUed within a certain defined time bef<«e the 
assembling of parliament, and a list of subscribes (the 
amount w whose subscription must be four-fif^ of the 
estimated expense befiire the bill can be transmitted to the 
House of Lords) having been obtained, the draft of the bill 
is prepared, and a i^etition is addressed to the House praying 
that it may be received. This petition is referred to a select 
commitlee, taken by ballot from certain lists into which the 
whole House is divided fiir particular divisions of die country. 
This committee having ascertained that the standing orders 
have all been complied with, report the same to the House, 
and the bill ist as a matter of course, received and read a 
first time. After the lapse of a certain number of davs, it 
is moved that the bill be read a second time, when, if any 
olgection is made, it is then stated, and the bill is either re- 
jected .er referred to a select committee, who consider it 
clause by clause, and are empowered to examine vritnesses, 
and to hear counsel both in support and opposition. The 
committee, in almost every case, introduce a maximum of 
the toll, or duty, or rent, according to the nature of the mea^ 
sure, to be levied, and in many cases declare a maximum of 
interest to be divided on tiie capital^ and order the surplus 
to be invested in the public ftmas, till the amount is suffi- 
cient to repay the sums advanced by the shareholders — the 
improvement to be then thrown open for the firee enjoyment 
of the public. In many oases, also, provision is made to 
secure the completion of the work when once begun. A 
eo^ of the bUl, with a plan, is now sent 'to the clerk of every 
parish through which the proposed work is to be carried, 
where it is open to the inspection of any one desirous of see- 
ing it. The committee ha\ing completed their labours 
announce their decision in a report, after which the House 
proceeds to the third reading of the bill, when it may be 
again discussed, though the report of the oommittee is in 
most cases agreed to without anv further opposition. If tlie 
bill is passed, it is carried to tne House of Lords, where it 
goes through nearly the same forms ; and if it be finally 
approved of by the Upper House, and receive the royal 
sanction, it becomes an act, and a part of the law of the 
land. It should also be stated that, early in the Session, 
the House fixes periods within which the different stages 
of private bills are required to be forwarded. The times so 
appointed for the present session are as follow : — No petition 
to be received after the 22d of February ; the first reading 
to be not later than the 25th of March ; and no report to be 
received after the 20th of May. 

The forms above detailed are extremely well calculated to 
secure a due consideration of the subject and to prevent in- 
justice ; but in consequence of many of these bills being 
considered of a whoUy private nature, they are too frequently 
left to the management of those in some measure imme- 
diately interested. The conse(^uence is, that bills, or parti- 
cular clauses in bills, of a questionable or even injurious ten- 
dency, are occasionally smuggled, as it is termed, through 
the House. Of this a notable example was afforded during 
the last session, when a bill, avowedly for the purpose of 
enabling certain parties, who had been carrying into effect 
some improvements at Glasgow, to dispose of their interests 
in those improvements among themselves by lot, was made 
the medium of re-establishing a private lottery, after the 
state lottery had been abolished as immoral and pernicious. 

We have only to add that at each of the stages mentioned 
certain fees are payable, of which a table is published under 
the Speaker*8 aumority. These fees have been long com- 
plained of as being too heavy, and as having the effect of 
preventing or throwing unnecessary impediments in the 
way of public improvements, but no measure has been yet 
adopted for their Mnoval or amendment 
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Tho following table, extracted from the " Companion to 
the Almanac for 1833/' shows the number of bUls, and the 
classes to which they belong, which have been passed during 
the last eight years : — 

Cwnparative Ciassification of Private Bills/or Eight Years. 



Biku Passbo. 


18S5 1826 1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 18S1 


1832 


Agriculture ... • 


28 24 26 


19 


26 


25 19 


16 


Companies • • . • 


11 G 5 


2 


6 


2 3 


3 


Improvement of Towns' 
and Disiricis 


. 73 47 39 


39 


42 


39 27 


34 


Internal Communication 


108 83 63 


83 


83 


83 100 


64 


Navigation .... 


15 4 7 


6 


5 


11 5 


G 


Private Regulation . , 


51 42 45 


33 


45 


48 40 


35 



Total 



286 206 185 182 20/ 208 194 185 



One of the most important private bflls introduced in the 

S resent session is that fbr constructing a rail-road from Lon- 
on to Birmingham. It is intended that it shall commence 
on the north bank of the Regenf s Canal, on the west side 
of the Hampstead'Road, and proceeding by or near to Keh- 
saU Green, Harrow, Pinner, Bushey, Watford, King's- 
LangW, Hemel-Hempstead, Berkhampstead, Lonff-Alar- 
ston, Tring, Ivinghoe, Fenny-Stratfoid, Shenley, Potters- 
pury, Darlescote, Weedon, Rugby, Willenhall, Coventry, 
Coleshill, Little-Bromwich, and Deritend, terminate at a 
place called Nova Scotia Gardens at Birmingham. The 
estimated expense of this work, is 2,500,000/., to be raised in 
100/. shares, nearly the whole of which is abeady subscribed. 
In addition to the magnitude of the work, opening a means 
of communication so rapid as to enable the heaviest loads to 
e transmitted in seven or eight hours between two such 
marts of commerce and manufactures as London and Bir- 
mingham, the circumstances of its being the first raUroad 
out of London, and the precursor without doubt of many 
others, give it an additional interest. The measure was 
first introduced into Parliament during the session of 1832, 
and passed through the House of Commons, but, after con- 
siderable discussion, was rejected by the Lords. In the 
present session the petition was presented on the 12th of 
February, and the first reading took place on the 15th. 

A petition was also presented on February 1 9th for leave 
to bring in a bill respecting the Thames tunnel. 



ELECTION PETITIONS. 

WsDmBSDAY, Feb. 20, was the last day allowed by the 
resolution of the House of Commons for the reception of 
petitions a^aint the return of Members at the late elections. 
The following is a list of the places against the returns 
fi.x>m which petitions have been presented : — 

Retunu pHitutned againtt, Pdittonen. 

1. Barnstaple, borough Oeo. Hervey, Esq, and others. 

2 Bath, city S. Barrow, Sir J. Fellowes, and 

others. 

3. Bed ford, borough Sir W. Long and Sir J. Pulley 

4. Bristol, city Richard Ash, and others. 

5. Bury St. Kdmundii,borough Fras. King Eagle, Esq. 

6. Carmarthen, borough Jas .Hughes and John Lawrance. 

7. Carnarvon, borough O. J. E. Nanney, Esq. 

8. CarrickferguK, borough.... Edw. Chichester, and others. 

9. Clonmell, borough Jas. Morton, and others. 

1 0. Colerai ne, borough W. Taylor Copelaud, Esq 

11. Cork, city J. Townshend, Esq., P. Deaiie, 

Esq., and others. 

12. Coventry, city Wm. Odell, and others. 

1 3. Ennis, borough Pat. Carmody, and others. 

14. Gahvay, town M. J. Blake, Esq., V. Blake, 

Esq., and others. 

15. Harwich, borough J. Disney, Ksq., and others. 

16. Hertford, borough J. S. Diincombe and J.E.Spald- 

ing, Esqs. 

17* Knareiborough, borough... Henry Rich, Esq. 

18. Launoeston, borough ...... David Howell, Esq., and others. 

19. Lincoln, city C. D. W. Sibthorp, Esq. 

20. Linlithgow, county J. J. Hope Vere, Esq. 

21. Londonderry, borough A. A. Watt, and others. 

22. Longford, county Vise. Forbes, A. licfroy, Esq.. 

and others. 

23. Mallow, borough 'VVm. Murphy, and others. 

24. Montgomery, borough. . . . Edw. Jones and Thos. Owen. 

25. Newry, borough Dennis Magnire, Eeq. 

26. Norfolk, county (Eastern John Harper and C. S. Gil- 

division) ,....,, man, Esqs. 



27. Northumberland, ominty R. W. Brandling, R. P. FhiKp- 

(Southern division) B<m, Rsffs., and others. 

38. Norwich, dty John Coaens, and othera. 

29. Oxford, city "Wm. Hughes Hughes, Esq. 

30. Petersfield, borough Hylton Joliffe, Esq., and othonu 

31. Portarlington, borough ... Hon. O. L. Dawson Darner. 

32. Ripon, borough George Jackson, and others. 

33. Salisbury, city Hon. D. P. Bouverie. 

34. Southampton, town Joseph Clark, and others. 

35. Stafford, borough Wm. Blount, £iiq.,Wm. Rogers, 

and others. 

36. Stirling, burghs Jaraes Johnstone, Esq. 

37. Tiverton, borough Wm. Anstey, and others. 

38. W arwick, borough Wm. Tibbitto and others. 

39. Weymouth and Meloombe 

R^s, borough G. C. Welsford, and others* 

40. Windsor, borough Sir J. £. De Beauroir. 

41. York, city Samuel Judd. 



SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE AMERICAN 
TARIFF. 

The news from the United States has of late been of un- 
usual interest, by reason of the discontent which has pre- 
vailed in the Southern and Western States at the tairiir 
imposing duties on foreign goods imported; and so great has 
been this discontent in the state of South Carolina, that the 
people of that state have openly declared thetr resistance to 
the tariff. The legislature of South Carolina published an 
ordinance, declaring the laws passed in 1828 and 1832 foir 
the imposing of duties on the importation of foreign commo- 
dities to be unauthorized by the constitution of tiie United 
States, and therefore null and void ; and that a protecting 
tariff should no longer be enforced within the limits of South 
Carolina. It was added, that if (he general government 
should attempt to coerce them by milita^ power, they would 
firmly resist, and supplies were voted for that purpose. Upon 
this the president of the United States issued a proclamation, 
stating it to be the intention of the general government to 
maintain the integrity of the Union by force ; but the South 
Carolinians appeared disposed to persist in their resistance* 
althouf^h unsupported by (xeorgia and other states to whose 
interests the tariff was also believed to be hostile ; and the 
president more recently issued another proclamation, re- 
moving the custom-houses, and makins other regulations 
for thwarting the opposition. The president's conauct has 
been sanctioned by several of the Northern States, especially 
that of New York, the annual value of whose manufactures 
is upwards of twenty-five million dollars. Whether these 
disputes will be amicably arranged, or will terminate in a 
dissolution of the North American republic as at present 
constituted, it is not easy yet to foresee ; but it may be usefuU 
in the mean time, to give some account, firstly, of the Ame- 
rican Constitution as applied to the Question at issue, and se- 
condly, of the Tariff which has been tne cause of the irritation* 
The American Union is composed (exclusively of certain 
Territories sending delegates) of twenty-four States, each of 
which has its separate legislature, invested with the entire 
regulation of its local concerns. These States, independent 
in other respects, are united by a federal compact, which is 
the constitution of the United States, and according to this 
the president, and the congress, consisting of the senate and 
the house of representatives, are elected. By the constitu- 
tion, the congress has power to levy and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises ; to pav the debt, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States, 
and to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and amone 
the several states. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
Such being almost verbally the language of the constitution, 
the question is, whether or not congress has power to impose 
a general tariff which is binding upon each individual State. 
Now if the power of congress extends to all taxes, whe- 
ther for the purpose of revenue or of protection, it is 
plain that the objection of the South Carohnidns — that the 
tariff operates unequally, is scarcely tenable, because, as the 
president observes, " such an objection may be made with 
truth to every law that has been or can be passed. The 
wisdom of man never yet contrived a system of taxation that 
would operate with perfect equality." Much less does South 
Carolina appear to be warranted in throwing off her allen- 
ance to suit her own interest, because she is bound by tine 
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Qompaot under which ahe beeame a member of the Unkm, 
and has enjoyed hitherto all the benefits rasulting from it 
It would appear, therefore, that the president has with him 
the strict constitutional law, though it may be questionable 
how far he could enforce it without anaying one portion of 
thepopulation against the other; lor the regular troops at the 
president*8 diBposal amount only to about 7000 men, and the 
militia of the Union, amounting to 1,306,000, could hardly be 
considered as effective in a case where the population would 
be divided against itselr 

But, secondly, if we concede to congress that it has not 
exceeded its constitutional powers, (which very many, in- 
c\^ding Mr. Jefferson, were of opinion that it had exceeded,) 
it is imoossible to stigmatize the tariff too strongly, as being 
not only unwise, but also unjust. The restrictions upon 
industry and the freedom of commerce, existing in Eu- 
ropean countries, had their origin in less enlightened ages 
than the present ; and when an erroneous system has become 
interwoven with the national institutions and tbe various 
interests of society, it is always extremely difficult to change 
it for a better. But when tiie Americans achieved their 
independence, they were embarrassed by no difficulties of 
such a nature. Their industry was free and unfettered, and 
they were in the very state best calculated to forward a na- 
tion in the career of improvement. They should have 
abstained from the restricstive system, not only because 
reason and experience had proved it to be inimical to the 
advancement of mankind in opulence and population, but 
because they were not previously entangled in the web of 
existing prohibitions. They should have respected the prin- 
ciple or the division of labour ; and, possessed of an almost 
unlimited extent of fertile land, they should have looked to the 
obvious advantages of their agricultural industry, and con- 
sidered that the growth of raw produce must, for a long 
series of years, be the most profitable kind of employment in 
which American citizens could engage. They should have 
reflected that they were encroaching upon that equality 
of protection to which all interests in the Union, as in 
every free state, are entitled ; and that they were forcibly 
withdrawing capital from the land, and turning it to manu- 
flustures, wiUiout making the smallest addition to the capital 
and industry of the republic, but, on the contrary, to the 
diminution and ii\jury of both. 

In the lace, however, of tne principles of public economy, 
and the lessons of experience, the American legislature set 
itself steadily to work to protect its home manufactures, 
especially its woollens, cottons, and hardware. Vainly aim- 
ing at making the United States independent of foreign 
nations, but attaching as absurd a meaning to the word 
independence^ as if a country gentleman who had his coat 
and shoes made on lus own estate thought himself more 
independent than his neighbour squire who bought them, 
congress proceeded to impose heavy import duties on articles 
of foreign manufacture. With the view of promoting the 
wodlen manufkcture, a duty was laid on woollen dotlu im- 
ported, which fix>m being 5 per cent, ad valorem in 1 790, was 
padually raised to 33i per cent. ; and by the tariff of 1 828, 
It was enacted that aU goods which had cost 50 cents 
<2«. 1^.) a yard, or imder, should be deemed to have cost 
50 cents, and should be charged with a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem ; and farther, that all goods which had cost above 
50 cents the yard and not more than lOO cents, should be 
oonsidered as costing 100 cents, (or 4e, 3d.) and should pay 
aduty of 46 per cent on that sum— so that every yard of 
cloth, costing 51 cents, would be valued at 100, and would 
consequently pa^ a duty of nearly 90 per cent By the 
tariffof 1832, which comes into operation the 3rd of March, 
1833, a duty of 5 per cent, is imposed on plain kerseys ; of 
10 per cent on worsted stuflb and shawls ; of 20 per cent on 
worsted yam; on blankets, hosiery and carpets, 25 per 
cent ; and on woollen manufactures in general, 50 per cent; 
modifications which cannot be consider^ as great improve- 
ments upon the last tariff. Again, on cotton fabrics im- 
ported, the tariffof 1828 charged a duty of from 30 to 100 
per cent, although there was abundance of evidence that the 
high duties of former tari& had rendered the cotton-mills 
anything rather than thriving. The tariff of 1832 charges 
25 per cent upon cotton manufactures, and provides, that 
cottons not dyed, not exceeding in value 30 cents a square 
yard, shall be valued at 30 cents ; and if dyed, and not ex- 
eeedii % in value 35 cents a square yard, shall be valued at 
35 cents. CJotton yam, unbleached, to be taken at 60 cents 
the pounds and bleaclMid at 75 oenta the pound. So also, 



inm-boltfi and bar-iron ware charoed under the tariff of 1828 
with a duty of 71. 17«. per ton. By the tariff of 1832 they 
are rated at not much less, namely at 30 dollars a ton, and 
various other duties on iron manufactures are imposed, those 
on iron not otherwise rated being 25 per cent These in- 
stances will suffice as examples. So far as these duties 
were aimed against Grreat Britain, it should here be observed, 
that we deal with the Americans on far more liberal terms 
than they deal with us ; for, upon the majority of American 
articles which we import, the duties do not, on an average, 
exceed 8 per cent ad valorem. 

The result has been that the tariff has been injurious to 
every interest and to every section of the country ; and who- 
ever will take the .trouble to read the Report of the com- 
mittee on the commerce and navigation of the United States, 
drawn up by Mr. Carobreleng, and submitted to congress 
the 8th of February, 1830, will be satisfied of it beyond the 
possibility of doubt The commerce, navigation and capital 
of the New England States (Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusets, Vermont New Hampshire, and Maine) 
have been saciificed in order to bring forward new compe- 
titors in manufacturing to embarrass old and skilful arti- 
sans; and as their wealth and industry have declined, so has 
the ratio of the increase of the population diminished. The 
navigation of the United States has retrograded since the 
peace; ship-building has begun to decline; the manufac- 
ture of cordage has been driven to Great Britain and 
Russia ; and by the high duties upon coarse woollens, salt 
brown sugar, molasses, tea, and coffee, burdens have been 
heaped on articles essential to the comforts of the poor 
throughout the Union. The tide of emigration to the 
Western States has been excessively accelerated, although 
full employment for population might have been found in 
the older states. But, above all other e^ils, has been tlie 
depression of agriculture, by the prevention of the sale of 
agricultural produce to foreign nations whose raanufoctures 
have been shut out of the American markets. Taking a 
view of the whole Union, the Americans are at this day as 
much an agricultural and as little a manufacturing people, 
as they were at the time of the adoption of the constitution. 
There are many thousand millions of acres yet unoccupied ; 
eleven agricultural States have been added to the Uruon ; 
and the Territories are very far more extensive than at the 
period mentioned. Of the 12,856,171 persons who, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830, composed the population of the 
United States, more than four-fifths are employed in agri- 
culture — ^and thus the interests of the mass of the inhabit- 
ants have been sacrificed in the vain hope of fostering a few 
miserable manufactures, which must ever be sickly whilst 
surrounded by an artificial atmosphere, instead of being 
exposed to the natural and wholesome breezes of competition. 
The staple products of the Middle and Southern States, and 
of the Western States along the Ohio, are cotton, tobacco, 
rice, wheat and sugar. The exports of cotton for the year 
1831, were of the value of 25,289,492 dollars, being nearly 
half of the 61,277,057 dollars, which were the amount of the 
exports of American produce and manu&ctures for that 
vear. The next greatest export is that of wheat-Hour and 
biscuit which amounted to 9,938,458 dollars ; and of tobacco, 
the export amounted to 4,892,388 dollars. So that the 
value of these three articles thus constituted two-thirds of 
the value of the entire export ; and nothing can be more 
natural than that the agricultural state of South Carolina, 
where the obiects of cultiure are cotton, rice, wheat and 
tobacco, should consider the suspension of the market for 
those articles a very serious grievance. It has indeed been 
proposed that the states of North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi, should join in 
a convention for the protection of their common interests, 
and the resistance of the tariff. At present only one state 
appcnirs to have openly resisted ; but that the tariff can long 
continue to oppress the other agricultural states, unopposed, 
is what we cannot believe. Of the Western States, the 
agricultural and mineral wealth has been oblii^ed to be left 
to perish in tlie interior, or to be wasted as worthless pro- 
ductions. Under a system of restriction, these productions 
must remain, witliout value, beyond the Western mountains, 
and the treasures of the mines can be but slowly realized. But 
an active foreign commerce would give an impulse to the 
internal trade, and put in circulation the vast agricultural 
ajd mineral resources of the Western States. If the trade 
now restricted were once made free, there can be little doubt 
that the enlarged intercourse would not less effectually 
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increase tlie oommefeial ttMiine of the United Staiti, tlmi 
devdope the internal resooioes of the country. 

The history of the American tariff even np to the present 
time, fUmishes an usefid lesson to other governments hjr 
exhibiting the pemicions effects of the so called protectwe 
system. It was idle to suppose, that because duties were 
levied on manufactures as high as 75» 100, and 200 per cent, 
they were therefore really protected. It is a wholly different 
thing to stimulate capitalists to overdo, for a season, a parti* 
cnilar branch of manu&cture, and to secure a permanent 
and cheap supply. The cheaper fkbries of Great Britain 
have been smuggled into America, in spite of hosts of re- 
venue-officers, and all other impediments Which the wisdom 
of congress could contrive, just as French silks used to find 
their way into English consumption, when strictly prohibited 
by the English law; and just as foreign spirits and tobacco 
are at this day smuggled into this country to an enormous 
extent, in spite of cruisers, coast - blockade, and martello 
towers. The course for statesmen is, never to tax foreign 
manufactures with a view of stmiulating home manufactures, 
for cheaper fkbries cannot thus be permanently excluded ; 
but to remove those taxes on raw materials, or any other 
taxes which enter into the price of the home manufactures, 
and let them make their own way through free competition. 

Whilst, therefore, we are inclmed to believe, that the 
letter of the American constitution is against the proceedings 
of the inhabitants of South Carolina, we cannot out regara 
the tariff as contrary to the principles upon which a free 
nation ought to be governed. If tne result shoitld be the 
dismemberment of the Union, it will indeed be a lamentable 
end of the folly of this restrictive policy ; but its evils have 
already been sufficiently great to induce us to hope for the 
abolition of the tariff whust it can be done peacemlly, and 
before the integrity and safety of the repubhc of the United 
States are brought into jeopardy. 



NEWSPAPERS. 

Whbk Roger L*Estrange (who, soon after the restoration 
of Charles II., was appointed to the odious office of *' sur- 
veyor of the printing presses'*) set up, in 1663, his " In- 
telligencer,** he announced that " One book a week may be 
expected to be published every Thursday, and finished upon 
the Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday entire for the print- 
ing it off.'* The " Intelfigencer** preceded the " London 
Gazette" about two years, l^ing, like the Gazette, published 
" with privilege." This paper, of which there is a copy 
in the British Museum, consists of four pages, about the 
size of the pages of the " Companion to the Newspaper,'* 
but equal in matter to a littie more than two pages of 
the •• Companion.** — As it occupied all Wednesday in 
printing off, all Tuesdav was em^oyed in completing the 
arrangement of the information it contamed: and thus, 
this very slender allowance of news, which the public of 
London could purchase on the Thursday, was not of a 
more recent date than the previous Monday. The post 
then did not go every day ; and it went verjr slowly wnen 
it did go : BO that in many parts of the kingdom, the '^ In- 
telligencer** of August Slst, 1663, (the date of the first 
number,) would be still firesh on the following 30th of Sep- 
tember. The tide of this newspaper imports that it was 
published " for the satisfktion and information of the 
people ;** but their rulers were not very anxious to promote 
this information and satisfaction, for the privileged author 
of the " Intelligencer *' says, in his first number, '• As to 
the point of printed intelligence, I do declare myself, that 
supposing the press in order, the people in their right wits, 
ana news, or no news, to be the question, a public Mercury 
should never have my vote ; because I thiuK it makes the 
multitude too familiar with the actions and counsels of their 
superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them 
not only an iteh* but a kind of colourable right and licence 
to be meddling with the government" The people, how- 
ever, were not to be stinted in the extent and quality of 
their information after the fashion of this writer ; for, in 
spite of privileges and surveyors of the press, by the be^n- 
ning of the next century, before a stamp was reqmred 
upon newspapers, there were published in London one 
daily paper, fifteen three times a week, and two twice a 
week. About this period, provincial papers first began to 
linear. 

The desire of newsfirom the capitel, on the part of the 
^althier countzy residents, and probably the false Infoxma- 



tton and the ImpertiiMiioe of the ttewi-writ«n, led to tiM com- 
mon estabUafamcnt of a veir ourioui trade, — that of a newa 
oorrespondent, who, for a subacription of three or fbor poutM^ 
per annum, wrote a letter of news every poat-day to Mb sub- 
scriber in the country. This profession probably existed 
in the reign of James L ; for in Ben Jonson's play " The 
SUple of News,*' written in the first year of Charles I., we 
have A very curious and amusing deaoriptien of an oAoe ci 
news manufnetitrera : 

^ This II tkii outer room wbsra my derkt tity 
And kaep their ■Jdet, the Register i* the to\6^% ; 
The lEzaminer) he iiu private there^ withia; 
And here I hare my several foIIb and flies 
Of news by the alphabet, and all pat up 
Under their heads.'* 

The ttewi tiraa octuniuuoated appeaia to hate fellen into 
as much disrepute as the public newt. In the RdverCiee- 
ment announoing the first number of the ** Sventng Poet,** 
(September eth, 1/09) it la said, *' There must be three er 
four pound per annum paid by those gentlemen who aie 
out of town, for written news, whieh is so te, generelfy, 
firom having any probability of matter of fact in it, thatif 
isfteauently stuM up with a We heart ^-f or, m emt- 
n&9a hw merehohi has meiveda httwr] ^.; being notldng 
more than downright fiction.'* The same advertisement, 
speaking of the published papers, says, ** We read mote 
of our own afilkifa in Uie Dutcdi papers than in any of our 
own." The trade of a news correspondent seems to hare 
suggested a sort of unnn of written news and published 
news ; for towards the end of the seventeenth century, we 
have new$49tt$r9 printed in tvpe to hnitoto vrritine. The 
most fttmous of these was that commenced by Ichabod 
Dawks, in 1696, the first number of which was thus 
announced: '* This letter will be done upon good writing, 
paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman may write 
his own private business. It does undoubtedly exceed the 
best of the written rmot^ contains double the quantity, n 
read with abundance more ease and pleasure, and will be 
usefiil to improve the younger sort in writing a oariooa 
hand.** 

We have been somewhat minute in pointing out the 
channels of information on public events posseawd by the 
nation httle more than a century ago, because, if these 
circumstanees ate fkirly considered, we shall cease to be 
surprised at the trifling interest which the great body of the 
people then felt in the proceedings of their rulers. Public 
opinion could not then nave existed in the form which it 
wears at the present day Thrones were indeed shaken, 
and ministries dissolved ; but the mat changes of the state 
were almost wholly brought about by those who were work- 
ing, Or hoping to work, the machine of government The 
pmiple, comprising most part of the middle and all of the 
poorer classes, sometimes picked up the stale information 
which reached their patrons and employers; but, except 
in the inettopolis, tiiey knew little about pubho events, and 
they were indifierent to their consequences. They were 
satisfied to address the throne, or to petition the pariiament, 
at the will of some leader, who still retained much of the 
power and infiuenoe of foudiditv. In London, oerteinly, 
tiie middle, and even labouring classes, were eager fiir news, 
and exercised their right of oommenting upon it with con- 
siderable energy. Bven those who pumished newspapers, 
after the revolution, affiMted to lament this temper of the 
metropolis. " The meanest of shopkeepers and handierafis/* 
says the *' British Mercury** hi 1713, ** spend whole days 
in coffee-houses to hear news and talk poUtics, whilst thmr 
wives and children want btead at home/' Goiibe^ousea 
were, in the same spirit, called " Penny U ni v e rsi ti es.** 
Politics, however, did not form the sole attxeetion. Swift, 
ut his '* Journal to Stella,** speaking of the eflbot of the 
new stomp duty, says, <' Do you know that Qiub'Stfeet ia 
dead and gone last week ? no mora ghosts or srardem now 
fi>r love or money.'* But if London had a scanty meal of 
intelligence, the provinces were ahnoet wi^oot a moutbftil; 
and thus the public opinion of London hod always an undue 
power, till, by the diffhsion of newspapers, tiie pokations 
of the heart were felt at the extremities of the pohtieal 
body. When the debates in parliament were not permitted 
to be reported, — ^when a meagre paragraph firom ttie *< Lew 
Countries** gave the first intelhgeooe, witiiout detail er 
comment, of a battie w a tseaty,--even London murt have 
been indilfexeiKiyeupplied with mteiieleJitf theftimlNa 
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€f pnblio opiiinii. Bat wbm tbe eoaoh to York was a 
fortnight upon the road, — ^when even Oxford waa a two- 
days' joniney — although a few of the population might 
oompiehendt in the ftil&ieis of time, 

** qnid habent noronim 

Bawkique Dyerque**," 

the gieat body of the people were not in a much better atate 
for bringing their sentiments to bear upon public affairs 
than the iiSiabitants of the colonies. At any rate, they 
could not catch the ball at the rebound ; the game of party 
was played out before they could look upon its movements. 

Let us contrast this forgotten state of things with the news- 
paper operations of the present time. There are six daily 
morning papers in London, and eight evening. Each of 
these wouM have appeared a miracle to our forefathers a 
century ago. If a man had shut his eyes only for forty 
years, they would still appear miraculous. Let us suppose 
a reverend gentleman, of the days of hair powder and 
queues, arrived in London from some distant place, where 
for some quarter of a century bis eyes had never looked upon 
the wondera of ** the bioad sheet.'* He arrives at a time of 
great public excitement. He gains admittance to tbe gal- 
lery of the House of Commons. Everything there is interest- 
ing to him. The topics are unfamiliar ; the speakers are 
new. He sits there, a patient listener, till four oclook. 
The House rises ; and he peroeives the hour with dismay, 
for he has taken his place in tlie " Birmingham Tallyho'* at 
eight The old gentleman is punctual; but he enjoys a 
short nap, and, to his inexpressible surprise, he finds himself 
at breakfast at St Albania, within two hours of starting. 
The old gentleman is refreshed, and becomes communicative. 
A fellow-passenger is poring over the ** Times ;'* and^e fol- 
lowing dialogue may l]« imagined, the veteran beginning : — 
" I cangive you a Uttle fresher news than that. Sir : I waa 
in the House of Commons this morning, and heard all the 
debate;*—'* Thank you, Sir, I have it ali here."->*' I mean 
hit night Sir I That I pesume is yesierdau"9 pap^.**— 
<* I beg your pardon. Sir, it is the * Times* of this morning.** 
— " Indeed : but then it can*t contain last nights debate, 
you know.** — « Every word of it,— twenty columns, small 
print; and the division.** 

A smile of incredulity passes over the oountenanoe of the 
ancient stranger, but he resolves to be satisfied. In another 
hour, he has the paper in his hand. As he begins to wade 
through the almost interminable mass which contains as 
many wofds as some goodly hot-pressed volume, his cu- 
riosi^ is roused ; his wonder is boundless ; he hears the 
very phrases which he listened to with such interest only a 
few hoars before ; he can discover no inaccuracy in the ar* 
guments; (|uotations are given with scrupulous fidelity; 
the calculations that he could not follow as a listener are 
here presented to his eye with all the deamess of tabnkr 
arrangement He appliea for information to his fellow-pas- 
sengers : and, towards the end of his journey, he imperfectly 
comprehends that, by the division of hibour, mental as well 
as physieal, followed up by powerful machinery whose ope- 
rations may be depended upon to a minute, such a wonder 
as the paper before him may be produced. But that it 
should be produced every day with undeviating punctuality, 
and shoula attempt every aay completely to satisfy public 
curiosity, even up to the very hour when it is printing, 
seems to him somewhat unnecessary. He does not yet 
know the eagerness with which laree communities wateh 
and wait upon public events. He will soon learn. At seven 
o'clock of the same evening, he is at dinner at an hotel in 
Birmingham. The waiter puts the '* Times** into his hand 
— " Grand debate, Sir, last night,** says a gentleman in the 
opposite box. '* Debate, Sir I what have ffou read the de- 
bate already ?'* " Oh dear yes. Sir ; the paper was hero by 
express at three o'clock ; and a deputation of the Politick 
Union are gone off, in consequence, with a portion 
to the House, that we hope wul settle the question.** 
" Wonder of wonders,** says the old gentleman, ** when wiU 
these wonders cease ?'* They have not yet ceased for him. 
At his breakfast the next morning a Birmingham paper is 
laid upon the table, in which, it l^g Saturday, he expects 
under the postscript, according to the old arrangement of 
provincial newspapers, " London Mail, Tuesday.** Instead 
of this, he finds two columns of editorial comment upon the 

* *' What Dawks and Dyer hare of neirs.** These writers 
^ newt lettert were hitched into the immortality of a Latin 
Ode, by one Anthony Alsep* 



very debate which he heard; and the ipMehM of the membert 
given at a much more satisfactory length than they were 
accustomed to be in the best conducted morning paper of his 
younger days. But the wonder is not even yet over. In an- 
other half hour the waiter brings in a London evening paper 
and there, to his still greater astonishment he sees five or 
six columns of debate on the night before, bn^n off in the 
middle with -*-" we left the Hon. Member speaking at 8 
o'clock, and at half past 8 our express started to oateh the 
mail at Bamet.** 

These operatkms are somewhat different from the '* one 
book a week may be expected, to be published every Thurs- 
day, and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving the 
Wednesday entire for the printing it off. * L*£stranae's 
" Intelligencer'* comprised atxrat as much matter aa a oToae 
column of a daily papei^— audit probably did not sell a 
hundred where the best dieulated daily paper sells a thou- 
sand. Here, therefore, is two hundred-fold as much me- 
chanical labour employed upon the modem paper as upon the 
ancient ; that labour is performed every day instead of onoe 
a week; and it is performed in a fifth of the time. The 
rapidity which begins in the very flnt process of writing, 
is continued through the editing, printhig, and publishing; 
and is followed up with equal rapidity in every stage of ito 
circulation. Far removed must he be Horn the haunte of 
men who does not know all the details of a pubUo event 
Within a week, at the utmost, from the period of ite oceurrenoe, 
&s fkmiliarly as he knows the oiroumstances that have been 
going on in his own family — ^much more familiariy, in many 
cases, than tbe argumentetionB of his own little senate, the 
Parish Vestry. 

There are some persons who think that all this activity of 
newspapers is a public eviL This species of <minion has 
been endeavouring to make head against every difRision of 
knowledge by the press, since the invention of printing. In 
some stetee, the opinion is still acted upon by those in 
authority; and newspapers are put by the government 
under censorships. It is long since, in our own country, 
they have been attempted to be thus controlled. Cardinal 
Wolsey was of opinion, when the invention of printing 
had brought schism into the churoh, that ** since printing 
could not be put down, it were best to set up teaming 
against learning; ** and, in the same way, when L'Bstrange 
(who appears to have represented the court of Charles 11.) 
began his •• Intelligencer,** he says, •« There is not any 
thing which at this instont more importo his Majesty's 
service and the public, than to redeem the vulgar from 
their fbrmer miBtokes and delusions, and to preserve them 
from the like fbr the time to come ; to both which pur- 
poses the prudent management of a Gazette may oontri- 
Dute in a very high degree." L'Bstrange was wise enough 
to set up newspaper against newspaper, as Wolsey was wise 
enough to set up learning against learning. Seventeen 
years after the publication of L'Estrange*s "Intelligencer," 
the government was weak enough to make proclamation 
'*fbr suppressmg die printing and publishing unlicensed 
news-books and pamphlets of news.** The proclamation 
was put fbrth in vain. When a country is making even 
the faintest approaehes to a representative government, the 
people tmil be infbrmed upon those public affUn, in the 
transaction of which they nave a share, however remote. 
When their representetive system is really a valid one, no 
attempts to interrupt the dissemination of this speoiet of 
knowledge, directly by censorship, or hudireetly by tax, oan 
ever long succeed. 

There is a question at issue between two classes of poU- 
tieal thinkers of the present day, whether the tax upon 
newspepera ought to remain as it is, or be partiaUy, or en^ 
tirely, abolished. The oueetion, aa it appeals to ua, may* be 
narrowed, by being divided. The taxation of newqmpen 
has to be considered, first, with reference to the amount of 
revenue to be raised by the tax ; and secondly, with refbrenoe 
to the political expediency of curtailing or extending the 
ciroulation of newspapers. 

With regard to the first point, we have no doubt that the 
revmue produced by newspapers would not be diminished, — 
it might rather be increased,— by the reduction of the tax, 
fh)m a nominal stamp of fburpence to a real stamp of a 
penny. We use the word nominal stamp, as distinguished 
from real stamp, because there is a discount of twenty per 
cent, from the fourpenny stamp. This proposed deduction 
of about 8|<l. fhnn the cost of a newspaper, so as to allow 
^ What ie now sold at sevenpenee to be sold at foarpenee» 
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would no doubt treble the circulation of newspapers ; and 
the increased excise duty upon paper might produce 
a surplus over the present amount of newspaper revenue. 
This, then, is a question of finance, to be sohed like any 
other question of the same nature. A low duty is often ca- 
pable of producing more revenue than a high duty ; and if 
newspapers are to be taxed, let them be taxed in the 
way most fiivourable for production. If it be convenient 
to raise half a million of money upon newspapers, in pre- 
ference to raising it upon any other article of luxury or 
necessitjr, there can be no gixxl reason why it should not 
be so raised. All taxes are evils, attd more especially those 
taxes which impede production. A tax upon knowledge 
may be a great evil, and so may be a tax upon cleanliness, 
or a tax upon ventilation. The tax upon newspapers, as tax, 
stands in the same relation to the individual consumer, as 
the tax upon soap or upon windows. The question of revenue 
in this case, as in all others, should be separated from any 
supposed incidental consequences of taxation, to be rightly 
undemtood. But if the increase of newspapers be considered 
an evil, and the continuance of the high duty be advocated 
for the prevention of that evil, let us consider the question 
apart from that of revenue. Let the tax, in that point of 
view, stand upon the same grounds ae a censorship, or a 
privilege, for the accomplishment of the same ends. 

The people of this country, as it appears to us, have been 
making rapid strides during the last half century in the ac- 
quisition of sound polittcal knowledge. They have been 
making these strides concurrently with the increase of news- 
papers. In 1 782, when the population of Great Britain was 
about 7,000,000, the number of separate newspapers pub- 
lished was 58 ; in 1821 , when the population was 14,000,000, 
the number was 1 66 ; in 1 832, when the population was above 
) 6 ,000,000, the number was 294. We had thus in 1 782, one 
newspaper to each 110,000 of the population ; in 1821 » one 
to each 90>000 ; and in 1832 one to each 65,000. In the 
United States the increase has been still more rapid. Be- 
fore the Revolution, in 1775, there were only 37 newspapers 
in the British North American colonies. In 1810, when the 
population of the United States was 7,000,000, the number 
of newspapers was 358, or one newspaper to about every 
20,000 of the population. In 1830, when the population 
was above 12,000,000, the number of newspapers was above 
800, or one to about every 15,000 of the population. The 
newspapers of the United States bear no tax at all ; but the 
postage, if the paper be not carried above one hundred miles, 
18 one cent (about one halfpenny). Now, during all the pe- 
riod of this rapid increase of the circulation of newspapers, 
both in Great Britain and the United States, it cannot be 
shown that the people of either country have fallen back in 
real political knowledge. On the contrary, we have no doubt 
that they have each made a great and rapid advance in the 
knowle^ of their own duties, as well as of their own rights. 
We believe that while they have each become more impa- 
tient of misffovemment, they have each acquired a greater 
capacity to be honestly, wisely, and quietly governed. The 
time, we hope, is fast passing away (although the argument 
has recently been used) when a distinction shall be attempted 
to be made between the ability of the great and that of the 
humble to comprehend a political question. We do not be- 
lieve that idl newspapers, with an expensive stamp, must 
necessarilv be the advocates of social order, and especially 
the defenoers of the tights of property. We do not think 
that a low stamped newspaper must, to be acceptable to the 
poorer classes of readers, put forward doctrines which have 
for their object the subversion of all society, and the esta- 
blishment of anarchy upon the ruins of law. We believe 
that the humbler classes of newspaper readers are not to be 
captivated so easily as the writers of some newspapers 
imagine, bv the rhetorical graces which have such a peculiar 
charm in their own tittle coteries. Violent denunciations and 
the most perverse misconstructions of the motives of every 
man in office, incessant sneers, never-ending suspicions, ha- 
tred of every practical measure of improvement, unceasing 
agitation to change the state machinei7, inditference or 
opposition to its most useful workings, outpoiurings of per- 
sonal spite, and ohucklings of pei-sonal vanity — these are not 
the materials to please an earnest and straightforward po- 
pulation ; and the papers who deal in such wares wi]l not 
find the demand for them extended with the extension 
oi the market On the contrary, we have no doubt fhat 
should a reduction of the tax add greatly to the number of 
individual newspapers, because adding to the number of 



newspaper purotaasers, those papers will have the best hops 
of a larse circulation who deal with great pohtical sul^c^rtd, 
not in the spirit '»f partisanship, and therefore of insin eerier, 
but with an houest, trustworthy, and comprehensive spirit. 
Those, as we think, will be the most popular, who take the ele 
ments of political philosophy for their guides ; notexag-^crat- 
ing the slander of the oiBky for a momentary triumph, and, 
above all, recollecting that they are addressing a people who 
have recently become invested with political power, to a 
much larger extent than they ever before possessed it The 
people, if we know them rightly, will not be led away from a 
deep sense of the responsibilities of that power» by the so- 
phistry or the \'iolence of any phrase writer, however skiliiil 
lie may be in his vocation. 

Whatever may be the future complexion of the newspaper 
press of this country, there can be no doubt that every lo\-er 
of our national peace and prosperity must ardently dessixe 
the diflusion of sound political knowledge. The people of 
England, by the recent great change in the constitutkm, 
have acquired the power not only of influencing the measures 
of government by the force of pubUc opinion, but of con- 
trolhng and directing them more immediately than at any 
former period of our history. It is not only necessary 
that the people should feel their rights, but that they 
should exercise them wisely and temnerately. They cannot 
do so without political knowledge. Without political know- 
ledge it might be possible that the nation would suffer i«s 
much from the ignorance of the many who will influence 
public affairs, as from the selfishness of the few who have 
mfluenced them. Pohtical knowledge, like all other know- 
ledge, is tolerant and considerate : it does not live in an 
element of incessant agitation ; it does not spurn the good 
which is proposed to be accomplished because it may fait 
something snort of the good which may be imagined ; tt 
does not consider that true patriotism eonsints only in the 
clamour for the repeal of a aoubtful tax, or in the needless 
assertion of an inapplicable princq>le. True political know- 
lodge weighs every measure of finance, but not in the scale of 
some hunter of popularity anxious to please his Iktle knot of 
constituents. It tests it by the examination of its effect upon 
the general national industry, — ^not partially, but comprehen- 
sively ; — ^not by the shopkeeper's petty cash book, but by the 
great ledger of the wealth of nbtiona.* True political know- 
ledge, whilst it is tlius always ready to refer to principles, 
knows also that the sudden application of the wisest prinei. 
pie may be the grossest injustice. It does not degrade the 
principle by a hasty and imprudent application of it, but 
by waiting upon events it ultimately secures their direction. 
It knows its own power and it abides its time. We belie^^ 
that a competent knowledge of public affairs, and a tolerably 
correct appreciation of their moving principles, will lead the 
great bulk of the people very far towards the attainment 
of sound pohtical knowledge ; and in spite, therefore, of the 
passions and prejudices of individual newspapers, we hav^ 
no fear of their ^neral extension. The good sense of the 
British community will give the preference to the soundest 
advisei ; and that adviser will ever be found the roost 
honest, and we believe, in the long run, the most attrac- 
tive, who rests upon facts and principles which tidte no 
colour from the false opinions of the hotur. 
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PARUAMENTARY REPORTING. 

What should we now think of a newspaper which gave no 
reports of the dehates in Parliament ? Yet little more than 
" sixty years since " none of our newspapers contained any- 
thing of the kind. Although accounts of single speeches, 
and even of entire debates, had been occasionally printed 
from a much earlier date, the only regular record of parlia- 
mentary proceedings which was given to the public up to 
within a century of the present time was that contained in 
the " Historical Register" and the "Political State of 
Europe," both of which were only annual publications. Par- 
liament at this time sternly asserted its right to prohibit all 
promulgation of its doings through the press, at least while 
it was sitting ; and many persons maintained that it had the 
power to prevent any publication of its debates even during the 
recess. Nay, it was not quite clear that an account might 
be printed, with perfect impunity, of .the debates even of a 
defunct Pkrliament. In 1713 Sir Robert Walpole, in con- 
cert with Lord Somers and other eminent persons of the 
Whig party, wrote a pamphlet^ under the title of " A short 
Histor}^ of the last Parliament,** intended to influence the 
coming elections. It appeared anonymously ; and many 
years afterwards. Sir Robert himself, when prime minister, 
stated in his place in the House of Commons, that the author 
of that pamphlet *' was so apprehensive of the consequence 
of printing it, that the press was carried to his house and the 
copies printed oflf there. ' The monthly magazines were the 
first publications, appearing more frequently than once a 

Sear, which ventured to give reports of the debates. In 
anuary, 1731, the first of these, the *' Gentleman's Magar 
zine,** was established by Edward Cave, for the purpose 
simply, as announced in the first number, of collecting into 
a permanent repository the most interesting and valuable of 
the frigitive pieces from the various newspapers and other 
sheets, or rather half sheets, which had appeared during the 
month. Of these it is stated that, " besides divers written 
accounts, no less than two hundred per month were then 
thrown from the press only in London, and about as many 
printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms." As none of these 
publications, however, gave the debates, so neither did the 
Magazine. It was not till the year 1735 that it began to do 
80, upon the discontinuance of the " Political State." At 
the head of the number for July of that year, printed at the 
end of the month, appeared the following announcement: — 
** Note. — ^The GenUeman> Magazine Extraordinary will 
be published about the 20 th day of August, and will contain 
Proceedings of the last session of Patrliament" The supple- 
mentary number, accordingly, came out, we presume about 
the day thus announced, with a report of the debate in the 
House of Lords on the 23d of Jcamary preceding. The his- 
tory of parliamentary proceedings, it was promised at the 
end, should be cA>ntinued in the number for August ; and 
from this time, accordingly, the report of the speeches forms 
a prominent feature in each month's publication. Still, 
however, it will be perceived this was no publication of the 
debates during the sitting of the houses ; the session was 
always over before anything that had been done in the 
course of it was given in the Magazine. And even while 
following, as they did, at this respectful cUstance, the reports 
were of the most cautious and timid description. The names 
of the speakers were given at most only by the first and last 
Jotters ; and, in many oases, no speaker^s name is mentioned 
Vol. L 



at all: all that appears is a summary of the discussion, 
divided into what the compiler designates the argument, the 
answer, and the reply. As so much, however, was allowed 
to be done with impunity, the publisher gradually got bolder; 
and at last the names were printed at full length. The reports 
were thus given both in the " Gentleman's ' and the " Lon- 
don " Magazine : in the former, by a well-knotm literary 
labourer of those days, Mr. William Guthrie, the author of 
a voluminous History of England and other works ; and in 
the latter by Mr. Thomas Gorfon, the translator of Tacitus: 
they were both Scotchmen. They used to attend themselves 
in the gallery of the House of Commons, and also received 
information from various members of both houses. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his Life of Johnson, says that " Cave had an 
interest with some of the members of both houses, arising 
from an employment he held in the post-office ;" but the 
editor of Hansard's " Parliamentary History" (see Preface 
to vol. X.) states that the reports in the " London Magazine" 
are for some years much superior to those in the " Gentle- 
man's;" and that, throughout. 1737 in particular, those in 
the latter publication are copied verbatim from those in the 
former, down to errors in the press. 

Obtained as they were, these reports, it may easily be 
supposed, were often extremely inaccurate, and no doubt 
frequently contained misrepresentations annoying enough 
to individual speakers. As they assumed a more daring 
and unguarded shape, without probably any accession of 
accuracy, they naturally excited the irritation of those mem- 
bers who were most jealous of any infringement of what 
they conceived to be the privileges of Parliament; and, 
accordingly, the subject was at last formally noticed in the 
House of Commons. On the 13th of April, 1738, the 
Speaker himself introduced it by complaining of the indig- 
nity done to the house by the publication, m some news- 
paper, of the answer to the address before it had been read 
from the chair. On this a long and very curious debate 
arose. It was begun by Sir Wuliam Yonge, who strenu- 
ously urged the house to take instant measures to put down 
the abuse which had grown up. It was, he maintained, 
altogether a false notion which was held by some, that the 
standing order against the publication of their debates was 
in :force only while Parliament was sitting. Reports, even 
during the recess, he contended, were equally infiingements 
of their privilege. " If you do not," he continued, " either 
punish them, or take some effectual method of checking 
them, you may soon expect to see your votes, your proceecU 
ings, and your speeches, printed and hawked about the 
streets, while we are sitting in this house.*' Little did the 
honourable member think that in this tirade, which was 
probably intended as a mere flourish of oratory, he was de- 
scribing, almost to the letter, a state of things which a few 
years were to realize. The next speaker was Sir William 
Windham. His address was more moderate. While 
acknowledging that misrepresentations firequently occurred 
in the reports, he states that he had seen many speeches 
fairly and accurately taken ; adding that " no eentleman, when 
that is the case, ought to be ashamed that the world should 
know every word he speaks in this house." He admits, how- 
ever, that the mistakes of the reports had of late been mon- 
strous. But still he objects to the prohibition of the publi- 
cation of the debates during the recess, on the ground that 
the public, having been long indulged with some account 
of what their representatives say, ** may possibly think it a 
hardship to be deprived of it now." He even ventures to 
insinuate that they have, in his opinion, a right to this infor- 
mation. This declaration, which, in the temper of the house, 
must have been received as quite an outrageous piece of 
absurdity, roused Sir Thomas Winnington, who began his 
speech by declaring eagerly for a strong resolution to put 
down the nuisance in every shape. Have not the Lords, 
he argued^ lately punished some printers for publishing their 
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protests ? and shall we be less jealous of our privfleges than 
the other house ? What will be the consequence if you 
allow these reports to go on unchecked ? " Why, Sir," con- 
cluded the honourable member, " you will have every word 
that is spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows 
who thrust themselves into our gallery. You will nave the 
speeches of this hottse every day jyrinted, even during your 
session; and we shall be looked tqion cu the most contempti- 
ble assembly on the face of the earth.'' This prophecy, at 
any rate, it is to be hoped, was not destined to he fulfilled, 
at leaat in all its parts. Mr. Pulteney, who rose next, was 
also against the reports in any form. " We know very well,'* 
said he, ** that no man can be so guarded in his expressions 
as to wish to see everything he says in this house in print 
I remember the time when this house was so jealous, so 
cautious of doing anything which might look like an appeal 
to their constituents, that not even the Votes were prmted 
without leave. A gentleman every day rose in his place, 
and desired tiie chair to ask leave of the house that their 
Votes for that day should be printed. How tlus custom came 
to be dropped, I cannot so well account for.*' In Mr. Ful- 
teney*s opinion, Parliament, or at least the House of Com- 
mons, could not call a party to account for anything pubUshed 
respecting a former and now dissolved Parliament ; but its 
power, he maintains, extended to prevent the publication 
of its proceedings during a recess. " However, Sir," he goes 
on to say, '* as it has long been the practice to print some 
account of our proceedings during our recess, / am against 
punishing any person for what ispast^ because very possibly 
they did not know they were doing amiss ; and if gentlemen 
think fit to enter into any resolution for the time to come, I 
dare say it will be suffioiept to deter all offenders in that 
way." Mr. Pulteney (afterwards Karl of Bath) was at this 
time the leader of the popular party in the House of Com- 
mons, and we see what was the extent of his liberality* '* I 
always thought," he continued, in a very extraordinary 
course of observation, which it is difficult to know whether he 
meant seriously or in iest, — ^" I always thought these pam- 
phlets containing our debates were circulated by the govern- 
ments encouragement, and at their expense ; for till the ho- 
nourable ffentleman, who spoke Uist save one in the debate, 
mentionea the magazines in the manner he did, I have been 
still used to look on the publishing them as a ministerial 
project; for I imagined that, it being found impracticable 
to make the people buy and road the * Gazetteer * by itself, 
it was contrived so as that the writings of the other party, 
being printed in the same pamphlet, it might be some invi- 
tation to the public to look into the * Gazetteer ;' and I dare 
say. Sir, the great run which the magazines have had, has 
been entirely owing to this stratagem.* Sir Robert Walpole, 
the minister, who followed next in the debate, indignantly 
repelled this accusation, if it was seriously advanced ; and n 
otherwise, expressed in severe terms his disapproval of the 
levity of the honourable gentleman, in venturing to intro- 
duce a iest on so solemn an occasion. We cannot, however, 
acquit Sir Robert of mixing up a little sly humour himself 
with the gravity of the subject under consideration. Pro- 
fessing to complain of the reporting system as a great 
grievance, he proceeds : '* I have read some debates in this 
house, Sir, in which I have been made to speak the very 
reverse of what I meant" (he does not say, the very reverse 
of what he actually spoke). " I have read others of them, 
wherein all the wit, the learning, and the argument has been 
thrown into one side, and on the other nothing but what was 
low, mean, and ridiculous ; and yet, when it came to the 

auestion, the division has gone against the side which upon 
lie face of the debate had reason and justice to support it." 
We much fear this was an occasional evil beyond the reach 
of the most perfect system of reporting to cure. The house, 
probably being of the same opinion, came accordingly to the 
following resolution, which passed unanimously : ** That it 
is an high indignity to, and a notorious breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House, for any newswriter, in letters or other 
papers, (a« minutes, or under any other denomination,) or for 
any printer or publisher of any printed newspaper of any de- 
nomination, to presume to insert in the said letters or papers, 
or to give therein, any account of the debates or other pro- 
ceedings of this House, or any committee thereof, as well 
during the recess as the sitting of Parliament; and that 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity against 
such offenders." 

This thundering edict, however, did not put down' the 
.practice against which it was directed. It only had the effect, 



as Archdeacon Coxe remarks in bis ** Memoirs of Walpole," 
of causing the thing to be done in a somewhat less direct 
manner than heretofore, and of deteriorating to the ftame 
extent the quality of the reports. The debates were stUi 
printed in defiance of the house ; but as they had to' be 
obtained in an underhand manner, and by various trouble- 
some and perhaps hazardous shifts, they were given with 
less accuracy than ever. The ** Gentleman's Magaxine** 
now published them under the title of " The Debates in the 
Senate of Lilliput," and the •* London" under that of a 
"Journal of the Proceedings and Debates in the PoliticBl 
Club," giving Roman names to the speakers ; while each 
publication printed an explanatory key to the whole at the 
end of the year. 

It was about this time that the celebrated Dr. JohnaaB 
was taken into pay by Cave as a oontributor to his magazisfl. 
He was employed in preparing the " Debates of the senate 
of Lilliput." The plan followed at first seems to have been 
for Guthrie, who had a good memory, to bring home as 
much as he could recollect of the debate from the house, 
mending his draft by whatever other assistance he could 
command ; after which the matter thus collected was sub. 
mitted to Johnson, who gave the several sneeches their 
finishing touch. After some time, Guthrie obtained other 
engagements, and Johnson was left to manufacture the re- 
ports from very scanty notes obtained in various irreffular 
ways. " Sometimes, however," says Boswell, ** as he nini- 
self told me, he had nothing more communicated to him 
than the names of the several speakers, and the part which 
they had taken in the debate." The reports from the 19 th 
of November, 1740, to the 23d of February, 1743, inclusive, 
are considered to have been entirely prepared by Johnson. 
If we are to take his own account, as retailed by variouB 
authorities, they were almost in all respects the produce of 
his own brain. It would even appear, if we may trust some 
of the statements, that they were not intended to be taken as 
any thing more than fictions ; at least we are called upon to 
believe that the writer himself, in his simplicity, prcKluoed 
them under no other notion. ''Johnson told me," gays 
Boswell, *' that, as soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more 
of them ; * for ho would not he accessary to the propagation 
of falsehood I * And such was the tenderness of liis consci- 
ence, that, a short time 'before his death, he expressed his 
regret for his having b^n the author of fictions which had 
passed for realities. * In his account of Johnson's last days, 
also, this writer gives us the following statement on the au- 
thority of Mr. John Nicholls : *' He said that the parlia- 
mentary debates were the only part of his writings which 
then gave him any compunction ; but that at the time he 
wrote them he had no conception he was imposing upon the 
world, though they were frequently written firom very slender 
materials, and often from none at all— the mere coinage of 
his own imagination. He never wrote any part of his works 
with equal velocity. Three columns of the magazine inan 
hour was no uncommon effort, which was faster than most 
persons could have transcribed that quantity." But, not- 
withstending all this, we cannot believe either that Johnson 
conceived himself to be merely writing a series of romances 
in preparing these monthly reports, or that the public read 
them with the impression that they were really but " Debates 
in the Senate of LiUiput." There must be some mistake or 
great exaggeration in the story. That they were often 
written from very imperfect notes, however, is probable 
•noueh. Sir John Hawkins tells us that when Johnson 
heard that Smollett was writing his History of England, he 
cautioned him not **to rely on the debates as given in the 
magaxine, for that they were not authentic, but, excepting 
as to their general import, the work of his own imagination. 
Mr. Murphy, too, in his Essay on the Life of Johnson, re- 
lates an interesting anecdote, which goes to confirm the 
same supposition, respecting the fimious speech attributed to 
the first Mr. Pitt in the debate of the 10th of March, 1741, 
when he rose to reply to Horace Walpole (the brother of Sir 
Robert), who had sneered at him on the score of his youth 
and inexperience. Some years after, Johnson, Mr. ned- 
derbum (afterwards Earl of Rosslyn), Francis, the translator 
of Horace, Murphy himself, and some other gentlemen, 
were dining with Mr. Foote, when the conversation turned 
upon that speech, which several present declared to be the 
most masterly piece of oratory they had ever read. '* During 
the ardour of conversation," says Murphy, ''Johnson re- 
mained silent As soon as the warmth of praise subsided, 
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he opened with th609 words, ' That speech I wrote in a giuret 
in Exeter Street* The eompany was struck with astonish- 
ment^ After staring at each other in silent amaze. Dr. 
FraiMris asked how that speech could be written by him ? 
* Sir,* said Johnson, * I wrote it in Exeter Street. 1 never 
had been in the gallerv of the House of Commons but once. 
Cave had interest with the door-keepers. He and the per- 
sons employed under him gained admittance ; they brought 
away the subject of discussion, the names of the speakers, 
the sides thegr took, and the order in which they rose, toge- 
ther with notes of the arguments advanced in the course of 
(he debate. The whole was afterwarrls communicated to 
me, and I composed the speeches in the form which they 
now have in the Parliamentary Debates.* It was observed 
that he dealt out reason and eloquence with an equal hand 
to both parties. 'That is not quite true/ said Johnson ; ' I 
Mvad ^>pearances tolerably well, but I took care that the 
Whig dogs should not have the best of it* ** 

The editor of Hansavd's Parliamentary History, on the 
contrary (see Preface to voL ix.), asserts the real fact to be, 
** that the Debates prepared bv Johnson are unusually au- 
thentic, and exhibit not only the sentiments delivered by the 
various speakers, but the very language in which they were 
expressed, in so fsr as that language was not offensive to 
the correctness of Johnson's jud^nuent and the classical ele- 
gance of his taste.** This the writer professes to have ascer- 
tained by comparing these reports with a manuscript volume 
in his possesflifln, containing an account of the debates in 
the House of Lords from 1738 to 1743, taken by Dr. Seeker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, " who appears, from his own re- 
presentation in tho manuscript, to nave first taken down 
notes of the debates in short hand, and afterwards written 
them out at large.** And Boswell himself quotes some 
letters of Cave*s, which go flo f ar to support this view ; inas- 
much as they show that Cave was accustomed to take very 
eonsiderable pains to ensure as fkr as was possible the accu- 
racy of the reports in his magazine, and that, although he 
was obliged to invent on some occasions, he had on others 
valuable assistance from various quarters. Thus, writing to 
Dr. Birch, on the 3d of July, 1744, he says, " You will see 
%hat stupid, low, abominable stuiF is put upon your noble 
and learned friend's (Lord Hardwick) character, such as I 
should quite reject, and endeavour to do something better 
towards doing justice to the character. But as I cannot ex- 
pect to attain my desire in that respect, it would be a great 
satisfru^on, as well as an honour to our work, to have the 
' fhvour of the genuine speech.** It would almost appear from 
tiiis way of expressing hunelf, that he consideroa the ge- 
nuine speedk to ba dwirable only because something better 
«Mld mi bv h$A, But he goes on : *' It is a method that 
several have been pleased to take; but I think myself 
under a restraint I shall say so far, that I have had some 
under a third hand, which I understood well enough to 
come from the ilrst ; others by penny-post, and others by 
the speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. 
John s Gate (the place where the magazine was printed), 
and show particular marks of their being pleasea" The 
real speeches, therefore, we see, in so far at least as they 
could be obtained by the speakers becoming their own re- 
porters, were sometimes given. 

Genuine or not, the parliamentary reports in the Gentle- 
man*s Magazine are stated to have speedilv produced the 
most powerful eifect in extending its^ circulation. Hawkins 
assures us that tl^ev raised the sale " from ten to fifteen 
thousand a month ; * but we cannot think that the work 
ever sold to anything like this extent " Cave," says Haw- 
kins, " manifested his good fortune by buying an old coach 
with a pair of older horses ; and that he might avoid the 
suspicion of pride in setting up an equipage, he displayed to 
the world the source of his affluence by a representation of 
St John's Gate, instead of his arms, on the door-panel.*' 
He also, it seems, had the same emblem engraved on all 
his plate. Hawkins says that Cave told him this himself; 
but we cannot put implicit faith in the story of the vain and 
spiteful knight 

The newspapers, meanwhile, still were, and continued for 
many years to be, without any report of the debates. The 
Gazetteer, a daily print, which has been mentioned above, 
had been established about 1 734, and in 1 74 1 consisted merely 
of a folio half-sheet or single leaf ; the contents of which 
were usually a political essay, some scraps of foreign intelli- 
gence many months old, a few notices of domestic occur- 
rences from the country, and a parcel of advertisements, 



mostly of quack medicines, low jest books, and other matters 
suitea to the taste of the coarsest and most ignorant of tho 
vulgar. The proceedings of parliament were rarely noUoed 
at ail, except perhaps to the extent of an intimation thai his 
majesty, it was reported, intended to go down to the House 
of Lords on the following day to deliv^ a gracious speech. 
And things seem to have remained in nearly the same state 
for almost thirty years after this date. No. 12,741 of the 
same paper, now entitled "The Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser,** being the publication for the 1st of January, 

1770, has indeed increased to two leaves, or double the 
former size ; but still no parliamentary reporte are given. 
Soon after this, however, a great change took place. The 
conduct of the House of Commons in the case of the famous 
Middlesex election of the preceding year, when they declared 
Colonel Luttrel to be the sitting member instead of Wilkes, 
the popular candidate, who had been returned by an immense 
majority of votes, had drawn upon the proceedings of parlia- 
ment a degree of public attention which they certainly never 
had received since the Revolution ; and, it may be added, 
had excited a general and determined spirit of resistance to 
the House of Commons, such as it had not experienced at 
any previous period of its history. Instead of the guardian 
of the popular liberties, a large portion of the nation looked 
upon that branch of the legislature as a mere instrument of 
tyranny, whose aggressions it was the first duty of all lovers 
of their country to guard against and repel. The legality 
and extent of its assumed privileges were jealously scruti- 
nized; and the pubUc generally was in a temper to dispute 
its exercise of any authority which did not stand on the 
clearest fi)undation 'of reason, no matter what length Gt 
usage might be pleaded in its behalf. In this state of things 
the question respecting the right of the house to prohibit 
the puhlication of ita proceedmgs naturally afforded the 
ground on which the cnief stand was maae. Mr. H. S. 
Woodfidl, in his edition of the Letters of Junius (voL iiL, 
p. 345) states that the printers of newspapers had long in- 
tended to report the debates, and now resolutely determined 
to do so. Tney knew that they could confidently count upon 
being supported in the contest they were about to oommenee, 
by nearly the whole force of public opinion. The privilege to 
be attacked was ono which ita very name of privilege rendered 
at the moment peculiariy distasteM to the people; while the 
popular party were still more strongly urged to make every 
cTOrt ft)r ita abrogation bv the object which they had mainly 
in view, the subjection of the proceedings of the legislature 
to the observation of the community at large. It was to- 
wards the end of the year 1 770 that several of the London 
newspapers began to carry their determination of reportinff 
the debates into effect. They appear to have been imitated 
almost immediately over every part of the kingdom. In 
No. 654 of Hoey*s Dublin Mercury, pubUshed Ist January, 

1771, we find the following announcement *—*< To our 
readers. We have opened for our readers a new source of 
entertainment, in the real English parliamentary debates, 
on every subject of importance, which we promise to sive, 
as we have for some time past ^ven, at large.** At first, 
however, the violation of the parliamentary law was perpe- 
trated in a somewhat covert manner, the names of the 
speakers being still only given by the initial and final letters, 
while the report did not make its appearance till after what 
was probably deemed a decent and respectful delay. The 
paper we have just mentioned, published on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, contains only the debate which had taken place on the 
27th of November preceding. 

It was not long before these bold proceedings attracted 
the notice of the House of Commons. On the 8th of February, 
1771, Colonel George Onslow brought the subject forward 
in the shape of a formal complaint against two of the London 
papers, the Gazetteer and the Middlesex Journal, followed 
by a motion that the printers should be called to the bar. 
It was observed in the course of the debate to which this 
motion gave rise, that what was now done by the newspapers 
had never been ventured upon before ; " that, even in the 
most vehement opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, no trans- 
action or speeches were published, except during the in- 
tervals of parliament, and then only in a decent manner." 
The motion was carried by a majority of 90 to 65. We 
cannot detail the protracted and extraordinary proceedings 
which followed. The debates which took place for several 
nights in the house were violent beyond all precedent. On 
one evening, the 1 2th of March, there were no iewer than 
twenty-three divisions, and the house did not adjourn till 
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four in the morning. On the 14th the discussion was re- 
newed, and twelve other divisions took place. On hoth 
evenings a considerable number of the minority left the 
house in a body, indignant at the headlong violence which 
they were unable to resist The result was, that six other 
printers were ordered to attend at the bar. But not one of 
the eight obeyed the summons. The officers of the house 
were then ordered to take them into custody, which they 
did in the case of three of them; but when they were 
brought before the city magistrates, Lord Mayor Crosby, and 
Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, the prisoners were not only 
discharged, but bound over to prosecute the officers for 
assault and wrongous imprisonment. 

For this Crosby and Oliver were sent to the Tower by the 
House of Commons ; and the clerk of the city being brought 
forward to the table of the House, was compelled to tear out 
from his register the leaves on which the above judgments 
of the magistracy were recorded. But here the violence of 
the majority appeared to have exhausted itself. As none of 
the refractory printers had yet been brought to the bar, a 
committee was appointed to consider what further steps 
ought to be taken. Meanwhile the public excitement was 
extreme ; immense multitudes assembled night after night 
around the House ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the populace were prevented from proceeding to acts of 
outrage. But all the menaces of the party opposed to the 
national sentiment ended in nothinc. The committee made 
its report, merely recommending tliat the offenders should 
be again called to the bar ; but no order to that effect was 
proposed. The matter was allowed to drop ; and since then 
the publication of the debates in the newspapers has gone on 
without any attempt having ever been made to suppress the 
practice. 

Thus was secured what no one who has reflected upon the 
subject will hesitate to regard as the greatest accession of 
stren^h ever gained by the democratic element of our con- 
stitution;— a victory to the cause of good government 
second only in importance to that by which the constitution 
may be said to have been established, the introduction of the 
representative principle itself. But occupied as we have 
been with the history of the long and alternating struggle 
by which this fortunate result was achieved, we cannot 
afford now to expatiate upon its value, which indeed is too 
obvious to need any illustration. 

The system of newspaper reporting has been greatly 
changed and improved since the era of which we have 
been speaking. The person by whom it was carried to the 
greatest perfection, with what we may call the old or 
ori^nal machinery, was Mr. George Woodfall, the proprietor 
and editor, first of the " Public Advertiser," and after- 
wards of the " Morning Chronicle." Mr. Woodfall had so 
retentive a memory, that it is said he used frequently 
to write out the account of a whole evening s debate after 
ha\ing merely heard it in the gallery, and without bavins 
taken any notes. We should greatly mistake, however, did 
we suppose that the speeches, thus carried away, were ever 
given with any thing like the fulness and accuracy of our 
modern reports. Another inconvenience attending the em- 
ployment of only one reporter for the night, was the delay 
which it occasioned in the publication of the paper. At the 
time when this practice prevailed, it was no uncommon thing 
for the Morning Chronicle not to make its appearance 
before nine or ten o'clock at night. The public is indebted 
to the late Mr. Perry for the first suggestion and introduc- 
tion of the greatly improved principle on which parliamen- 
tary reporting is now conducted. It was about the year 
1783, that that gentleman, on becoming the editor of the 
" Gazetteer," proposed the establishment of a body of re- 
porters to attend every night in succession in both houses. 
The superior excellence of the reports thus obtained, soon su- 
perseded the old system. Mr. Perry afterwards Durcha.sed 
the property of the Morning Chronicle, and carried his new 
plan into effect in the management of that paper, in a man- 
ner wliich has since served as a model to all other establish- 
ments. Each of the ereater morning papers, the " Times,*' 
the "Chronicle,*' and the "Herald,' now employs from 
eight to twelve reporters, each of whom remains in either 
house only about three-quarters of an hour, or an hour, when 
his place is taken by anotner, and he hastens back to the office 
to write out the portion of the debate he has brought away 
with him, for the printers. In the case of a long debate, 
each reporter may have to take a second turn ; but no one 
remains longer than his hour or his forty-five minutei at a 



time. No reporter now tliinks of depending merelv upon bis 
memory ; all take notes, more or less extended. Few of 
them, however, write short-hand ; the use of which is by 
many considered rather disadvantageous than otherwise, 
tbe object, in general, being to give, not so much the verf 
words of the speaker, as Uie substance and spirit of has 
address. If every word that is spoken in the nouse were 
to be given, the entire space of tbe paper would, in many 
cases, be insufficient to contain the report; and certainly 
very few readers would have time or patience to go througb 
it. Reports, nearly verbatim, however, and which are ex- 
tremely valuable for consultation, are given in the publicatioo 
called " The Mirror of ParUament." In the daily papers^ 
the report of an hour s speaking, in a debate of interest, 
usually fills from one to two columns ; but the words actu- 
ally contained in the most hberal of these allotments could 
certainly be uttered by a speaker of ordinary fiuency in 
Uttle more tlian the half of that time. In ordinary cases 
the report is g^atly more contracted. 

The task of a reporter, even with all the advantages of the 
modem system, is, as may easily be conceived, an extremely 
arduous one ; and to be well performed demands both the 
most strenuous exertions, and no ordinary degree of talent 
and acquirement. Its difficulties are increased by the nature 
of the present arrangements for the accommodation of tbe 
reporters in both tlie Houses of Parliament. Formerly, in 
the House of Commons, the reporters for the newspapers 
had no facilities of entrance into the gallery beyond 
those enjoyed by the public generally ; and on days 
when an interesting debate was expected, they were fre- 
quently obliged to take their place on the stairs early in the 
forenoon, and after standing there for many hours, to depend 
for their chance of getting in upon a struggle with their com- 
petitors in the crowd when the door was opened. Some 
thirty or forty years ago, there was a dark closet at the end 
of the gallery, in which the more experienced of the reporters 
used to hide themselves during a division, so as to be ready 
for the first rush when strangers were re-admitted. In this 
closet Mr. Woodfall, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Lai^ (formerly 
Editor of the " British Press"), were once snugly ensconcei 
The period of exclusion was long, and they beguiled it by 
poUtical discussion. At last one of the party roai*ed out, to 
the dismay of the Speaker and the horror of the Seijeant-at- 
Arms, — " I say, the * Morning Post ' is in the pay of the 
French Directory." The culprits were brought to the bar 
of the house ; and a strict watch was in future kept on the 
closet of refuge. At length, the late Speaker, Mr. Abbott, at 
a time when some repairs or alterations were made in the 
House, caused a small room to be set apart for the use 
of the reporters, and a door to be struck out in the back 
of the gallery whereby they might at all times obtain 
admittance to the back seat, which, although the most dis- 
tant from the body of the House, is the best for hearing. 
That seat is now appropriated to the reporters exclusively. 
In the House of Lords, till the session before last, the re- 
porters, like the rest of the public, had no seats, but were 
obliged to stand all the time of the debate on the floor of the 
House, in the space below the bar. A gallery has since 
been formed at the exlreraity of the room, in which strangers 
are placed, and where the reporters take their seats among 
others ; but the distance to which they are here removed 
from the speakers is complained of as making it frequently 
impossible for them to hear what is said It is to be hoped 
that in both Houses much better accommodation will ere 
long be provided, if not for the public generally who may 
wish to be present at the debates, at least mr those who have 
to perform the most important, and, in any circumstances, 
most onerous duty of collecting a faithful account of what is 
said and done, for the information of the whole country 
through the press, and but for whose labours, it is hardly too 
much to say, that in the state of feeling and opinion to which 
we have now arrived, our representative legislature would 
almost cease to be regarded as an institution of high worth or 
significance. We are glad to perceive that Captain Ber- 
keley, the member for Gloucester, has given notice of a 
motion upon this subject in the House of Commons, which 
at present stands for the 24th of April. The terms of the 
notice are, " That it is expedient a part of the gallery of this 
House, or some other commodious place, be appropriated to 
the reporters of the public press, the reporters so admitted 
being amenable to such regulations as this House may 
think fit to adopt." 
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We rejoice to see that the great measure of parliamentary 
reform is to he quickly foUoT^ed up hy a reform of our town 
corporations. As a preparatory step, a committee has 
heen appointed hv the House of Commons to inquire into 
the actual state of the corporations of England and Ireland. 
Those of Scotland are allowed, at all bands, to be so bad, 
as to render it quite unnecessary to enter into an examina- 
tion of them. 

When this committee has completed its labours and 
made its report, we shall be able to enter fully upon the 
subject of corporate reform. In the mean time, we wish to 
put our readers in possession of a few facts, as an introduc- 
tion to the general subject. 

Many of our corporations have the control of large public 
funds, and are possessed of other important powers. What 
these funds amount to we cannot say, for want of that evi- 
dence which the committee of the House of Commons is 
about to obtain, but which has hitherto been carefully with- 
held. There is no doubt, however, that the revenue is very 
considerable, and that if it were honestly and judiciously 
applied it would be productive of great public good. We 
think it is not too much to say, that the corporate funds of 
many towns are sufficient to provide for the education of 
the entire population. Take, for instance, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is believed that the public or corporate funds of 
that town amount to no less a sum than thirty thousand 
pounds a year. The population is fifty-four thousand ; there 
must, therefore, be about twelve thousand children at the 
usual age for school education. Now, even supposing that 
all the parents would be willing to avail themselves of an 
.6pportunity of obtaining a gratuitous education for their 
children, an income of thirty thousand pounds a year would 
certainly provide it ; advantage being taken of the means of 
economising afforded by the adoption of an extensive and 
unifbrm s}'stem. 

That we are not here indulging in mere speculation, is 
proved by the state of things in the town of Bedford, where 
the public funds are expended in a manner highly credit- 
able to the corporation. Every child in Bedford may, we 
believe, obtain a good education, without the parent being 
compelled to resort to charity for that purpose. As an 
inhabitant of the town, he has a right to consider himself a 
partner in the funds which are applied to his son*s educa- 
tion ; and, fortunately for him, the corporate or partnership 
funds of Bedford are in the hands of upright men, who 
apply them to the promotion of the general interests of the 
town. 

Rich as Newcastle may be in its corporate funds, there 
are other places still more wealthy. The yearly revenue 
placed under the control of the corporation of London (in- 
cluding the different companies which form part of it) is 
estimated at haif a million sterling, Liverpool has a corpo- 
rate revenue of about £150,000 ; and there are many other 
towns possessing large corporate funds. We think we may 
safely say that Uie funds of all the corporate towns of Eng- 
land, taken together, cannot be less than ttvo mtUiom a 
year. 

How much crime might be prevented — how many causes 
of pauperism might be removed — how many rational enjoy - 
ttients might be provided, by the judicious application of 
this income t Whereas, by the present waste and corrupt 
use of a great part of it, to what an extent have the most 
degrading habits and worst passions of our nature been called 
into play ! 

In an article in the last Number of the " New Monthly 
Magazine," these demoralizing effects are fiilly examined ; 
and the writer illustrates his observations by many striking 
anecdotes. Among others is the following, taken from the 
history of the elections of Newport. It will be observed 
that, though the anecdote is a proof of gross corruption, it 
is, at the same time, highly honourable to one member of 
the corporation :— " On the death of I^rd Holmes, an 
attempt was made by Sir William Oglander, and some 
other gentlemen, to deprive his Lordship s nephew and 
successor, the Rev. Mr. Troughear Holmes, of his influence 
over this corporation. The number of the body was at that 
time twenty-three, there beihg one vacancy amongst the 
aldermen, occasioned by the recent death of Ix)rd Holmes. 
Eleven of them continued firm to the interest of the nephew, 
and the same number was equally eager to transfer that 
interest to Sir William Oglander and the Worsley family. 



A Mr. Taylor of this town,'one of the burgesses, withheld 
his declaration ; and, as his vote would decide the balance 
of future influence, it was imagined that he only suspended 
it for the purpose of private advantage. Agreeably to that 
idea, he was eagerly sought by the agents of each party. 
The first who applied is said to nave made him an offer of 
£2000. Mr. Taylor had actually made up his mind to have 
voted with his party; but the moment his integri^ and 
independence were attacked, he reversed his determmation 
and resolved to give his sufEhige on the opposite side. That 
party, however, take their opponents, being ignorant of the 
favour designed them and of the accident to which they 
owed it, assailed him with a more advantageous offer. H!e 
informed them that he had but just formed the resolution, 
in consequence of a similar insult from their adversaries, of 
giving them his support ; but since he had discovered that 
they were both aimmg at power by the same means, he was 
determined to vote for neither of them ; and to put himself 
out of the power of ftiture temptation, he resolved to resign 
his gown as a burgess of the corporation, which he did the 
next day." 

The powers of our corporations, independently of the com* 
mand of lar^e fimds of money, are very considerable. One 
power to which they frequently lay claim, and which is very 
oppressive, is that of preventing any person opening a shop 
and beginning any trade in their d^ or borough, till he has 
purchased his freedom^ — that is, till he has paid Fome 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds, to the corporation. But 
the most important power held by corporations until the 
passing of the Reform Bill, was the share they had in the 
return of members to Parliament. In many towns, — as in 
Bath and in all the Scotch burghs — the power now spoken of 
was entirely in their hands. In other places, they had the 
means,— which, indeed, they still retain, — of creating voters. 
It is needless to speak of the abuses to which the influence 
of corporations on elections has siven rise. That influence 
still remains in many places, taough in a very mitigated 
degree. 

Bad, however, as has been the exercise of almost all the 
powers of corporations in their present state, and wretched 
as is their constitution, we cannot agree with those who wish 
to see corporations swept away altogether. When first esta- 
blished, and for centuries afterwards, they were among the 
best institutions of this country, and we hope to see them 
restored to Ibeir former vigour and usefrilness. 

It is said that the causes which gave birth to corporations, 
and which for a long time rendered them usefUl, no longer 
exist This we cann6t admit to the extent asserted. It is 
true, there is no longer any necessity for a powerful body to 
defend a town from the assaults of a neighbouring lord and 
his military banditti ; nevertheless, the lives ana property 
of the inhabitants still require protection from robbery and 
plunder, and there is still a necessity for a good and cheap 
administration of justice. What body, we ask, is so fit for 
accomplishing both these purposes as a corporate, or local 
government, chosen by the people, and having their confi- 
dence ? 

In other ways, too, a good local government would be of 
the greatest importance to the interests of the district. 
Most of the evils of the poor-laws arise from the want of a 
better mode of appointing the guardians, overseers, gover- 
nors, &c., and the means of holcung them to responsU>ility. 
We are fully aware that there are many exceptions to the 
want of good management here alluded to, — tnat at many 
places &e poor-laws are at the present time admini- 
stered by worthy and enlightened men ; but too generally, 
however, the power is in the hands of those who use it 
either ignorantly or dishonestly. Here we find a farmer 
manoeuvring to pay his labourers out of the poor-rates, — 
there a set of ** guardians " jobbing in every possible way 
with the public money, or an overseer, on whom the office 
has been forced, who is ignorant of its duties and anxious 
only to have done with it ; and lastly, and worse than all, 
we find a magistrate who, living in another parish, and 
therefore not having a fartliing to pay towards the poor- 
rates, gives orders for relief to the idle and turbulent 
pauper, lest his own hay-ricks and corn-stacks should, the 
next day, be found blazing. 

The surest and speediest means of remedying these evils 
is the establishment of local governments chosen by the 
inhabitants of the district, and having at heart the interests 
of the whole community. 

In fact, in whatever direction we attempt to move in the 
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load of domMtio improvement^whet^er in the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws, the introduction of a system of 
national eduoation, the judicious application of existing 
oorporate funds, the enforcement of the laws, or the pre- 
vention of crifM, we are obstructed by the want of good 
municipsd governments. Therefore it is that we feel grate- 
ful to Ministers for having brought this^subject before par- 
liament. 

The first step has been taken towards effecting a most 
important reform, and we have every hope that the good 
work will go forward — slowly and cautiously we must ex- 
pect, but not the less surely, nor the less calculated to pro- 
duce ultimate good. 

We shall conclude this notice of corporate reform with a 
short review of the early history of corporations in this 
country. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his pamphlet on " Corporate 
Reform," observes with great justice that the altered mean- 
ing which is now attached to the Word corporation is a 
strong fact in support of reform. 

" It is scarcely possible,** says he, " to offer any argument 
in fiivour of a reform of our existing corporations, more 
oogent and convincing than that which results from the 
idea usually suggested by the term ' corporation' — ^an idea 
wholly at variance with the original intent of the word. 
Consult the charters incorporating the Borough of Dale. 
You will find that the king intended to give a legal ex- 
istence to one united community of ' mayor, bailiffs, com- 
mon council, and burgeesee,* the latter including all die 
substantial householders of the town. The law seeks to in- 
oorporate them all into one ' body poUtic,* — all having 
similar interests, — all drawing the same way, — all working 
together for the preservation of the Borough*s peace, and 
the promotion of the prosperity of all the inhabitants. 
Such was the pristine theory of incorporation ; and, for 
many ages, the practical effect of our oorporate institutions 
corresponded with their theory. The privileges of the 
citizen were his pride and his delight.'*' 

" But now, the idea suggested by the word ' corporation* 
is wholly ohanffed. If anv one speaks of the corporation of 
the Borough of Dale^ he thinks only of the governing body. 
The word, as people usually receive it, describes only the 
' mayor, bailiffs, and common council,* who are assumed to 
be always opposed to the main body of the burgesses, and 
still more to the main body of the inhabitants. The two 
portions of the community, — ^the ruling classes and the 
ruled classes, — incorporated by law, but disunited by in- 
terest and feeling, are always drawing different ways, and 
disturbing the peace and tranquillity of the Borough by 
their mutual dissensions and animosities.** 

There is little doubt that anciently the mayor, aldermen, 
and common council were always chosen by the great body 
of resident inhabitants ; and that they were therefore re- 
garded as their natural leaders, their friends, and their pro- 
tectors. The right of the common council to fill up its own 
number is a modem innovation — a weed which sprung up 
a short time before the accession of the Stuarts to the 
throne of England, and which they cherished and pro- 
pagated. In many cases after the restoration, the charters 
of corporations were re-modelled, so as to render them close 
and exclusive in their character. The Stuarts wanted local 
instruments of corruption. Representative corporations 
would have been unmanageable, and they changed them to 
self-elective. 

Most of the original charters for corporations in this country 
are from five to seven hundred years old. The motives of 
the reigning kings for granting them are well described by 
Adam Smith in his history of The Rise and Progress of 
Cities and Toums, which is included in the thinl and fourth 
chapters of the third book of the Wealth qf Nations: — 

* Tlie hold which our ancient civic institutions possessed upon 
the afflictions of the people in ** Old England " has been ably de- 
scribed in an Essay, attributed to one of the most eloquent 
members of the House of Commons. " Each citizen had his com- 
pany ; and the companies which now seem to exist only to the de- 
lectation of epicures and of antiquaries, with them forme<l the 
brotherhood, the members of which were almost as closely bound 
together as the members of a Highland clan. How strong these 
artificial ties were, the numerous and valuable legacies anciently 
bequeathed by dtisens to their corporation abundantly prove. The 
Londoners loved their cUtf with that patriotic love which is found 
only in small communities, like those of ancient Greece, or Uke 
those that arose in Italy during the middle ages.** — Article upon 
Lord Nugent's Hampden, Ed. Review, Vol. LIY., p. 589. ^ 



" In iihose days the sovereign of nerhapt no ooimtxv in 
Europe was able to protect, tlm)ugh the whole extent of his 
dominions, the weaker part of his subjects from the oppr»»- 
sion of the great brds. Those whom the law could not pro- 
teott and who were not strong enough to defend themselves, 
were obUged either to have recourse to the proteotion of some 
great lord, and in order to obtain it, to iMOome either his 
slaves or vassals, or to enter into a league of mutual do- 
fence for the oommon protection of one another. Hie in- 
habitants of cities and burghs, considered as single indivir 
duals, had no power to defend themselves ; but, by entering 
into a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, they 
were capable of making no contemptible resistance. Hie 
lords despised the burghers, whom they considered not only 
as of a different order, but as a parcel of emandpated slaves, 
almost of different species from themselves. The wealth of 
the burghers never failed to provoke their envy and indig- 
nation, and they plundered tnem upon every occasion with- 
out mercy or remorse. The burghers naturally hated and 
feared the lords. The king hated and feared them too ; but 
though perhaps he might despise, he had no reason either 
to hate or fear tiie burghers ; mutual interest, therefore, 
disposed them to support the king, and the king to support 
them, against the lords. They were the enemies of his 
enemies, and it was his interest to render them as secure 
and independent of those enemies as he could. By grant- 
ing them magistrates of their own, the privilege of making 
by-laws for their own government, that of building walls 
for their own defence, and that of reducing all their mhabi- 
tants under a sort of military discipline, he gave them all 
the means of security and independency of the barons 
which it was in his power to bestow.'* 

Dr. Robertson, the historian, thus describes the changes 
which resulted from the establishment of corporations : — 

'* The good effects of this new institution were imme- 
diately felt, and its influence on government as well as 
manners was no less extensive than salutary. A grest 
body of the people was released from servitude^ and Ironi 
all the arbitrary and grievous impositions to which that 
wretched condition had subjected them. Towns, upon ac- 
quiring the right of communitv, became so many little 
republics, governed by known ana equal laws. Liberty was 
deemed such an essential and characteristic part in their 
constitution, that if any slave took refuge in one of them, 
and resided there a year without being claimed, he was in« 
stantly declared a freeman, and admitted as a member of 
the community.** 

It thus appears that the establishment of corporations or 
municipal governments was a great means of freeing the 
towns from the thraldom of the neighbouring barons, and 
of giving life to trade and commerce. We have no doubt 
that the beneficial effecU of these district govemmenU will 
be again felt when the corruptions which time has intro- 
duced into them shall be removed. 

The following petition, signed by 7000 inhabitanU of the 
town of Hull, and presented to the House of Commona 
about a month ago, gives a good insight into the grievances 
from which the people are soon, we hope, to be reUeved. 
Its statements would, with slight modifications, apply to ver^r 
many of our corporate towns. 

** To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom, is 
Parliament assembled. 

'' The Humble Petition of the uudersigned inhabitants of the 
town of Kinj^ston-upon-HuU, showeth, — 

*' That the town was incorporated by charters in the reign of 
King Edward the First, and that various privilep^es were granted 
by that and subsequent monarchs up to the reign of King James 
the Second. 

*< That from the best sources of evidence within the reach of 
your petitioners, thev have reason to believe, that all the rights and 
privileges granted by such charters were common to all Uie male 
resident inhabitants of the town, of full age, until the latter part of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when tliey appear to have been 
restrict^ by a by4aw, made by the mayor and aldermen of the 
said town. 

« That they have also reason to believe, that up to the latter 
part of the reign of King Charles the Second, the mayor and 
aldermen, and other municipal officers of the corporation, were 
freely elected by the whole body of burgesses from amongst them- 
selves, without any nomination or control whatever from the mayor 
and aldermen ; but, that subsequently, and up to the present time, 
it has been the custom for tiie mayor and aldermen to nominate 
hro indiriduals, called < eiUet * (vulgarly, ' Ugktt '), for each, i 
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from whttin the oleetion of the burgiSfef must be made. The con* 
sequenee of which has been, to reader the eorporalion in practice a 
close, self^ected, and irresponsible body ; so that, of late years, 
the elections generally of the municipal magistrates and other offi- 
cers have been effected through the grossest violations of the law, 
by means of bribery and dnmkenness. 

" That, in conseauence of the limitation of the franchise, as be- 
fore mentioned, by tar the greater part of the respectable merchants, 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants of the town, are excluded from 
all participation in the election of the municipal magistrates and 
other privileges of the corporation, although m the first chaxters 
they were evidently the chief objeete of the royal bounty. 

*' That formerly the Aldermen were compelled to reside within 
the limits of the borough, and thus be leady upon every emergency} 
but at present not a sinsle alderman resides within the limits of 
the ancient borough, and the greater part of them at some miles 
distant. 

*' That the corporation receive a considerable amount of revenue 
from estates, dues, and tolls, of which they render no account what^ 
ever ; and which dues and tolls are extremely obnoxious to the in- 
habitants, and injurious to the trade and prosperity of the towu. 

^ That for some time past the town has been in a state of insub- 
ordination, arising, in the opinion of your petitioners, ftom a want 
of that confidence and respect which ought always, to subsist be- 
tween the govefnore and governed ) a consequence universally 
found to reeult from doee corporations, iimilar to that of this town. 

''And your petitioners further show unto your Honourable 
House, that the immediate suburbs of the town of Hull 
consist of the parishes of Sculcoates and Drypol, and part 
of the parish of Sutton, containing near 20,000 inhabitants, all 
which places, by the Boundaries' Act, are annexed to and now 
form tne Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, for the election of 
members of Parliament: but, notwithstanding the places above 
mentioned are so immediately attached to as almost to form inte- 
gral parts of the town, they are under the jurisdiction of the magi^ 
trates for the BasfjRidin^ of the county of York, and in no way 
subjected to the authority of the aldermen of Hull, whereby the 
adminiitralion of Justiee is gmtly impeded, and the OKpenee of 
proeuring it vesy ntueh inereued by the sesnons of the peace for 
that dutaet being held upwards of nine miles distant. 

<'Tour petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Honourable 
House to take the subjeet into your serious dehberation, and enact 
such laws as will be necessary to enable the inhabitants of the 
enlarged Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull to ^ elect freely, and 
without any interference whatever, their ma^strates ana other 
municipal officers, all of whom shall hold their offices for a limited 
period only, end shall reside within the borough ; and to elect 
annually, in the same manner, a common council, who alone 
shall be vested with the power oif disposing of and controlling the 
property and income of tlie corporation, and shall annually publish 
a ihll statement of their accounts for the past year j and also to 
render tiie jurisdiction of the corporation, when elected, co*ezten- 
■ive with the enlarged borough. 

" And your petitioners will ever pny**' 



OFnCE OF KING S PRINTER-^MONOPOLY 
I OF BIBLES. 

Not long after the introduotion of printing into England, 
the king assumed the right of oontiolling the exercise of 
the art, not merely in regard to certain classes, but in 
regard to all classes of books. He licensed at his pleasure 
one man to print, and reused that liberty to another; 
he permitted the printing of one book, and prohibited that 
of another. The royal prerogative, in fhct, as to this matter 
was held to be unlimited and omnipotent. It might be 
difficult to show fh>m what principle of the common law 
this boundless jurisdiction could plausibly claim to be de- 
rived ; but of its having been practically asserted, to the 
utmost extent of the description that has just been given, 
there can be no question. It was so asserted down to the 
abolition of the Star Chamber in 1641. The censors or 
licensers of books appointed by that court were appointed 
in virtue of the supposed royal prerogative, and were con- 
ceived to derive from its all-comprehensive nature that 
universal authority over the press wliich they were em- 
powered to exercise. The abolition of the Star Chamber, 
however, did not long leave the press flnee. The parliament, 
it is well known, soon took up the office of censorship which 
the royal court no longer exercised. In vain did Milton at- 
tempt, by his noble ** Discourse for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printmg," to prevent this usurpatbn ; it was perpetrated in 
defiance of all his eloquence and all his unanswerable argu- 
ments. But still an important principle was asserted and 
established by the parliament having thus taken the matter 
into their own hanos. The control of the press no longer 
remained a prerogative of the crown, but was passed into 



the possession of the leffislatnre, and made the subject of 
statutory enactment. Tne ground thus ffained was pre- 
served at the Restoration; in 1662, indeed, the press was 
put under a censorship, but the yoke was imposed upon it 
by an act of parliament Subsequent acts continued the 
mevance till 1694, when the last restrictive law expired. 
From that date the press in England has been commonly 
considered to be free. 

Nevertheless, it appears that on the 21 st of January, 
1830, a patent was granted by the crown to certain parties, 
appointing them to exercise the office of Kings Printer, 
with the exclusive right as such for the term of tiiirty years, 
of printing, to use the language of the patent, << all and sin- 
gular statutes, books, small books, acts of parliament, pro- 
clamations and injunctions. Bibles and New Testaments 
whatsoever, in the English tongue or in any other tongue 
whatsoever, of any tnmslation with notes or without notes, 
and also of all Books of Common Prayer, and Administration 
of the Sacrament and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, in any volumes 
whatsoever heretofore printed by the royal typographers for 
the time being, or hereafter to be printed by the command, 
privilege, or authority of us, our heirs or successors ; and 
also of all other books whatsoever which we have commanded, 
or shall command, to be used for the service of God in the 
churohee of that part of our said United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called England ; and of i£ oilier books, 
volumes, and things whatsoever, by whatsoever name, term, 
title, or meaning, or by whatsoever names, terms, titles, or 
meanings they are named, called, or distinguished, or anv 
of them is named, called, or distinguished, or hereafter shoU 
be named, called, or distinguished, heretofbre printed by 
the royal typographers for the time being, or by the parlia- 
ment of the Unit^ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the English tongue or in any other mixed tongue, already 
printed, published, or worked on, or hereafter to be published, 
worked off, or put to the press, by the command, privilege, 
or authority, oi us, our heirs or successors, (except only tne 
Rudiments of the Grammatical Institutions ot the Latin 
tongue).'* By a subsequent part of the grant, all other per- 
sons are prolubited, not only from printing any of the works 
thus described, but likewise from importing them, or causing 
them to be imported, selling them, or causing them to be 
sold. It is also enjoined, that "no others shall in any 
manner, or by any colour or pretext whatsoever, presume or 
dare to reprint in any manner whatsoever, or purchase else- 
where printed,** any of these works during the aforesaid 
term. This is indeed a very ample and sweeping monopoly. 
Let us see, in the first place, how the assumed royaj prero- 
gative, by which it is conferred, appears to have grown up. 

The first patent of king*8 printer which has been found 
is that granted to Thomas Berthelet by Henry VIII., in 
1529 (Ames's Typographical Antiquities, by Herbert, vol. i, 
p.416). But before this time, Richard F^nson, in 1503, had 
styled himself ** printer unto the king's noble grace ; '* and 
in 1508 we find William Faques, in like manner, taking the 
Latin title of Regis Impressor (the king's printer). (See 
Ames, vol. i., pp. 240, 308.) It may be regarded as almost 
certain, that at this time the appointment of king's printer 
did not convey any exclusive privileges, but was merely an 
honorary distinction, implying that the individual possessing 
it was peculiarly patronized by his majesty, and perhaps 
was regularly employed to do the printing work of the crown. 
It was, in fact, an appointment very nearly of the same na- 
ture with those held at present by any of the other royal 
tradesmen. Wynkyn de Worde, berore Pvnson, called 
himself printer to the Lady Margaret (Henry Vll.'s mother) ; 
but it will scarcely be pretended that that princess, by such 
an appointment, could confer upon him any exclusive privi- 
leges. At the very time that Pynson called himself printer 
to the king, the acts of parliament were printed not only at 
his press, but also at tnose of Wynkyn de Worde, and of 
Julian Notary. And this view is fully confirmed by the 
terms of the patent granted to Berthelet, in which there is 
not a word about the exclusive right of printing anything 
whatever. 

The right of exclusive printing, however, in regard to 
particular books, had for some time been, and still was, 
granted to various individuals. But it was granted to others 
as well as to the person holding the patent of printer to the 
king, and in the case equally of books of all descriptions. 
In proof of this assertion, we might refer to numerous title- 
pages of those times. Every thing testifies the supremacy 
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actaally exercided by the royal prerogative. No book, in 
the ^rst place, could be printed at all until it was licensed; 
and, secondly, the king assumed the power of granting a 
right of exclusive printing and exclusive selling to whom he 
pleased in regard to all books whatsoever. No doubt at all 
can be entertained that such was the practice. 

In this state of things it is not to be wondered at that the 
crown should at last appoint a royal printer with privileges 
of the most extensive nature. There was no stretch of ju- 
risdiction in this matter which the prerogative did not claim 
to possess, and which therefore it might not upon the same 
grounds transfer to be exercised by another. In 1 553, ac- 
cordingly, we find Queen Mary appointing John Cawood 
her prmter, and granting to him the office of printing all 
" statute-books, acts, proclamations, injunctions, and other 
volumes and things, under what name or title soever, either 
alreadjT or hereafter to be published in the English lan- 
guage," with prohibition to all other persons to print, import, 
sell, or cause to be printed, imported, or sold, " any books or 
volumes, the printing of which is granted to the said John 
Cawood." According, we say, to what was then, and for a 
long time after, asserted to be the right of control over the 
press belonging to the crown, even a grant so extravagant 
as this was not unauthorized. 

But from the passing of the act of 1662, when tlie regu- 
lation of the press, although the censorship was not abolished, 
.was assumed by parliament, and more especially from 1694, 
when the censorship itself ceased, it would seem that a 
new state of things has arisen. It is now no longer ac- 
knowledged, or openly contended for by anybody, that the 
king by his prerogative has any general right of control 
over the press. He certainly neither does nor can, in 
ordinary cases, either prevent individual printers from exer- 
cising their art by withholding from them his licence to do 
so, or confer the exclusive privilege of printing and selling 
any books he chooses upon others. The custom under which 
it was formerly assumed to be part of the royal prerogative 
to do all this has been abolished, and virtually declared a 
mere usurpation ; or, if it was legal formerly, it is certainly 
no longer tolerated by the law now. But, in point effect, 
has the assumed right of the crown to convey such privileges 
as those enumerated in the patent of the royal printer, any 
other ground to stand upon than this very abolished usur- 
pation ? If the king may grant such patent, may he not 
equally exercise the whole of that obsolete jurisdiction over 
the press, of which this is in reaUty but a remnant ? 

All sorts of ingenious conjectures have been hazarded by 
the lawyers who have defended the right of the crown to 
make the appointment in question, in the difficulty they 
have encountered in attempting to place it upon some otiier 
foundation than that to which we have here referred it. In 
later times, however, at least, whatever the words of the 
patent may seem to imply, it has not been contended that 
the kmg has the right to grant to the individual whom he 
constitutes his printer, any further privilege than that of 
being the exclusive publisher and vender of all laws and 
proclamations, and of all Bibles and other books used in the 
service of the Established Church. It has been said that 
he has this right, by some, as the head of the church,— by 
others, as the head of the state, — ^by others, as holding the 
copyriffht of the publications in question, — by others, on 
general grounds of expediency, -- by others, from mere 
usage. Most of these assertions are very easily disposed of, 
although one or two may be a little difficult to grapple with, 
from the impracticability of dealing summarily with a plea 
so broad and general that it has scarcely any determinate 
meaning. But as to the allegation about the king being 
the head of the church, it is plain that this status, which he 
possesses only in England, cannot give him an exclusive 
right of printing the Bible, and the Confession of Faith, and 
the Shorter Catechism, as he claims to do, in Scotland. The 
same objection is fatal to the claim of copyright, which, 
however, is also destroyed by other considerations ; for 
whatever right of this nature the king may have in regard 
to Acts of Parliament, it does not appear that he can claim, 
even in England, any copyright in the Bible. It is con- 
tended that the common translation was made at the expense 
of the crown, and established in use by its authority. But 
there is every reason to believe that neither of these notions 
IS correct. As to the expense, it was in all probability borne, 
as that of preceding translations had been, by the person by 
whom the translation was printed and pubUshed. Robert 
Ball, m his " Treatise concerning the Kegulating of Print- 



ing,'' 1651,08 quoted in Ames (ii. 1091), expressly st&ties 
that Barker, then king s printer, paid for amending or cor- 
recting the translation 3500/. The magnitude of this evtzB 
seems to show, as Mr. Herbert has remarked in a note, 
that it must have been paid to the translators as the whole 
remuneration of their labours. And even as to the ne-v 
version being authorized by the king, there is no evidenoe 
of that. No proclamation, or other royal act, has ever, 'we 
believe, been discovered, conferring upon it any such dis^ 
tinction. But even if the English translation of the Bible 
is to be held to be the king s property, as having been 
made by his command, or at his cost, does this give him 
any property in the Greek and Hebrew originals, or in the 
versions which have been made into various other lan- 
guages ? And yet the exclusive right of printing all these 
is contended for, as well as that of printing the English 
Bible! 

As to whether or no an important prerogative may be 
derived from mere usage, we shall not venture to express an 
opinion. But in the present case, the usage, at any rate, 
must be rather, we should think, of too recent commence- 
ment to form a sufficient root for any such right to grow 
from. Printing is only an easier and more effectual mode 
of publishing a book than that of multiplying copies of it in 
manuscript. Did tibe king of England, before the invention 
of printing, ever claim the power of preventing the dissemi- 
nation, in manuscript, of any works he chose ? Did he then 
pretend to possess the same absolute authority over copyists, 
which he afterwards claimed and exercised over printers ? 
Nay, when the art of printing was first introduced, is there 
any e\idence that the practice of it was subjected to this 
arbitrary control on the part of the crown ? No book, we 
believe, will be found bearing to be printed with a licence 
or privilege till some years aner the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. The assumed prerogative, therefore* so 
far from being sustained by original and constant usage, is 
one which, till a comparatively recent period, was never 
heard of at all, as well as one which has confessedly long 
ago passed away and been destroyed, in respect to that pait 
of its nature, — we mean its universaUty of jurisdiction, — 
which was formerly held forth as constituting its very essence 
and principle. In short, except from the date of the Resto- 
ration, there is no usage sanctioning the appointment of a 
royal printer by the crown, while not claiming any general 
right of control over the press. Since that date, certainly, 
a king's printer has been regularly appointed, under cir- 
cumstances the same, or nearly the same, with those which 
exist at present. Let us now see what have been the results 
of this system, and in how far, therefore, it is defensible on 
grounds of expediency. 

A select committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons, in 1831, "to inquire into the nature and extent 
of the king's printers' patents in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the authority under which they have acted and 
now act, and how far they have been beneficial to the 
government or to the country, and whether proper to be 
continued." The evidence taken by this committee was 
ordered to be printed on the 8th of August last, and forms, 
with the appendix, a volume of 364 pages. We will en- 
deavour to present to our readers the most important con- 
clusions to be derived from the mass of facts here accumu- 
lated ; but it will be convenient, that instead of considering 
for that purpose the whole of the king's printer's patent, 
and the various privileges which it comprehends, at onoe^ 
we confine our attention, for the present, only to his ex- 
clusive right of printing Bibles and other books used in the 
service of the Established Church. Pubhc attention has of 
late been strongly directed upon the effects |of this mono- 
poly, and it has already begun, we are glad to find, to be 
made the subject of petitions to parliament. 

In England the exclusive right of printing Bibles is 
enjoyed by the t>vo Universities as well as by the king*s 
printer ; and in Ireland the monopoly of the king's printer 
13 in like manner shared by Trinity College, Dublin. In 
Scotland the whole is in the hands of the king's printer. 
The existing English patent, as already noticed, runs for 
thirty years from January 1830 ; that for Ireland was 
granted for forty years, in August 1811; and that for 
Scotland, in 1785, to nm for forty-one years from the ex- 
piration of the preceding commission in 1798. The Scotch 
patent therefore will expire in 1838 ; the Irish in 1851 ; 
and the English not till 1860. 

It appears by the Report (p. 336), that during the ten 
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yean from 1821 to 1830 inclusive, the king s printer for 
JSngland iwld — 

Of Bibles . . 569,164-* or, annually, 56,916. 

Testaments 637,893 63,789. 

Prayer-books 182,811 18,281. 

Psalms . . 189,544 18,954. 

^ It i^ impossible to ascertain from the evidence the exact 
l^roduce of these sales ; the patentees declining to give this 
information, on the pretext that it would lay open the secrets 
of their trade to their rivals, the universities. The following 
facts, however, may be collected. The Bibles sold were 
of twenty-four different kinds, varying in price from 2«. 
to 2/. 13«. 6(/. (omitting fhu^ons). A single copv of each 
of the twenty-four sorts would have cost somewhat above 
15/. The medium price is about 8«., tiiere bein^ twelve 
editions higher and as many lower than that price. Of 
the Testaments, ten varieties are enumerated, the prices 
of which range ftom 3«. Ic^. to %d. One copy of each of 
these ten would come to about 16«. ; and there are five kinds 
dearer and five cheaper than \8, \d. There are* also ten 
Prayer- Books, costing from bd. to Is, each; or about 1/. 17«. 
altogether. The price of Ave of these is above, and that of 
as many others below, 3«. 4d The editions of the Psalms 
are eleven in all, and the prices from 2d. to \s, 2d. The 
vhole would come to about 7s. ; and there are five above 
and six below the price of 7id. The king's printer, as well 
as the universities, receives a drawback of the duty upon 
the paper which he uses for the printing of these works ; 
and on this account he has been allowed, during the ten 
years, the sum of 20,718/. 15*. 9d.; or about 2071/. an- 
nually. The duty being 3d. per pound, it fbllows that his 
impressions of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-Books, and 
Paalras, must consume about 160,000 pounds of paper a 
year. 

These are books, it is to be observed, for all of which a 
constant demand may be calculated upon with certainty ; 
and therefore, with proper management, the largest editions 
might be printed of each, without any risk being incurred, as 
in the cose of almost all other pubhcations, of any copies 
remaining unsold. This risk, however, is prevented by the 
invention of stereotype printing, which is peculiarly appli- 
cable to this class of books. Stereotype-plates do not add 
more than half to the original cost of settmg up the types ; — 
and, possessing these plates, the king's printer or the uni- 
versities may always meet the demand of the market, without 
incurring the slightest danger of loss from the amount of 
their stock. These are abo works none of which cost 
anything for copyright, frequently so heavy an item in the 
expenses of a publication ; nor anything, it mav be added, 
for advertising, the demand being so steady and general as 
to make any such appeal to the public unnecessary. Fur- 
. ther, 08 has just been observed, the paper upon which they 
are* printed pays no duly — an exemption which, we have 
seen, is eqmvalent, in the case of the king s printer for 
.England, to a revenue of above 2000/. a year. 

From these facts we may judge of the fairness of the com- 
parisons made by the patentees in the evidence before us, 
between certain of their Bibles and certain other publica- 
tions in the market, the volumes of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, for example. One of these volumes is men- 
tioned by Mr. Spottiswoode, which costs the public \5s. (see 
Evidence, p. 26.) Among the expenses of tnat publication 
>. would be a charge for copyright and editing, of certainly 
not less than 1000/. The advertising expenses would also 
be considerable. The paper, too, let it not be forgotten, 
costs 25 per cent, more than Mr. Spottiswoode pays. And, 
after all, no such sale could be expected for the book, as 
with prudent management might with certainty be counted 
upon in the case of on edition of the Bible, or even as we 
have no doubt many of Mr. Spottiswoode's editions have 
actually reaUzed. From the returns made by the kings 
printers in Scotland (Appendix, pp. 346, &c.), it appears, 
that of one of their sizes (the twenty-first in their list, called 
the 24 mo. pearl), they published and sold, in the ten years 
from 1821 to 1830, inclusive, above 384,000 copies. By the 
employment of stereotype all these impressions might have 
been obtained at the .cost of composing the work only once, 
and taking several sets of stereotype*]Hates. The principal 
cost of this process, that of composition, must be imdergone 
in the case of a work of which there is no chance that more 
than 500 copies will be taken off. 

But the " Library of Useful Knowledge," and the other 
works to which Mr. Spottiswoode jefers, are by no means 



the most striking instances of cheap printing that might be 
quoted. They are probably as cheap as they can be for the 
sale which they may expect to command. But nobody who 
knows anything about toe matter will count upon as exten- 
sive a sale for either a treatise on science, or an edition of 
the works of Robertson or Gibbon, as for an edition of the 
Bible. The former works, to produce anything like the 
same profit with the latter, must of necessity be sold at a 
much nigher price. Suppose the expense of preparing both to 
be the same,^and wo have shown that it is very for from 
being the same,^ and let the same price be put upon both ; — 
in tmit case, the outlay would be repaid in each instance by 
the sale of the same number of copies, say of the first 10,000. 
If that number should not be sold, there would be a 
loss : the profits are exactly proportioned to the number of 
copies that may be sold beyond that. If only 12,000 copies 
should be sold in all (and that is a very high number, and 
such as has been seldom realized), the difference between 
the selling price and the cost price of 2000 of these will, 
upon the supposition we have made, constitute the whole 
profit of the publication. But if the sale shall run to 100,000, 
or 200,000, as in the case of a good edition of the Bible it 
would undoubtedly do, the profit will be the difference we 
have mentioned, gathered not from each of 2000 copies, but 
from each of 90,000, or of 1 90,000 copies. 

This being the case, it is evidently, as we have said, im- 
possible that the one book can be afforded to the public at 
the same rate, or at anything like the same rate, at which 
the other may. In other woras, if the king's printer charge 
for his Bibles the same price, or nearly the same price, 
which the other pubtishers, to whom he refers, charge for 
their publications of the same size, his profits must be alto- 
gether enormous. But 1^ us consider the subject from 
another point of view. 

The patentees boast of the cheapness of their Bibles. 
Among the witnesses examined by the committee, is Mr. 
John Child, a large* printer at Bungay. This gentleman, 
in the course of his evidence, produces certain calcu- 
lations relating to the prices actually charged for Bibles by 
the king's printer, ana thqse at which the same volumes 
might be afforded, which are somewhat more decisive of the 
question than Mr. Spottiswoode*s comparisons. A Testa- 
ment, which is sold to the trade by the king's printers at 
tenpence, Mr. Child affirms that he could supply, on paper 
worth thirty per cent, more, for sevenpence-half^nny a 
copy. Of another, for which the wholesale price is one 
shilling in sheets, he shows by a calculation, the particulars 
of which he submits, that the cost price is not more than 
fourpence. Even if the book were sold at that low rate, 
there would be a slight profit upon a sale of 20,000 ; if it 
were sold at eightpence, there would be a profit upon such 
a sale of more than cent, per cent. And yet the patentees 
charge a shilling, having a sale to the extent of which it 
would be difficult to set any bounds. 

Another of the king s printers* Bibles, which is sold to the 
trade for sixteen shillings, Mr. Child states could be sold 
safely, and with a good profit, for ten or eleven shillings. 
Another, which is charged nine shillings, he would undertake, 
he says, to sell to the trade for four and sixpence. He also 
produced the editions of Robertson's and of (ribbon s Works, 
each in one large volume, printed by himself, to which Mr. 
Spottiswoode had referred; and from his explanations if 
appears that even these publications, which are taken off 
only by a select and limited circle of purchasers, are sold 
cheiqper than Bibles of the same size, quantity of letterpress, 
and quality of paper, furnished by the patentees. The 
trade price of the brevier 8vo. Reference Bible, royal (that, 
we presume, Js the one alluded to), is sixteen shillings; 
that of the edition of Robertson is, for a single copy, fifteen 
shillings, and thirteen shillings when a hundred are taken. 
The edition of Gibbon contains four sheets more than eiUier 
Robertson or the Bible, but is sold for the same price with 
the former. 

In the evidence before the committee upon the matter of 
comparative cheapness, no parallel could be drawn of a book 
as extensively sold as an edition of the Bible, because no 
such book then existed. We can supply the omission. 
" The Penny Cyclopeedia" has been estabhshed in the belief 
that kt least 100,000 copies might be disposed of; and, in 
point of fact, that number is printed off. A volume of diat 
work, consisting of 72 sheets, or 576 pages, is to be sold at 
six shillings to the pubUc — at less than four shillings to the 
trade. The Long Primer 8vo. Bible of the kipg's printer 
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eoQtaint fS aheeto ; and is sold at nine shilUnga to the 
pablio, and at six shillingB to the trade. Each of these 
volumes, the 6vo. Bible and the Cyclopaedia, contains, as 
near as possible, the same quantity of types, estimating that 
quantity as printers do, by the thousand letters. Now mark 
the difference. The volume of the Penny Cyclopedia will 
cost 1500/. for copyright, and 500/. for embellishments ;— 
the volume of the Bible costs nothing for these items. 
The Cyclopiedia pays 25 per cent duty upon the paper used, 
amounting to nine-pence per volume ; the Bible pays no 
duty. The demand for the Cyolopeedia has to be created, 
and it is subject to all the risks of trade ; — the demand for 
the Bible is established, and it is principally sold to one 
IsLTffe and safe customer, the Bible Society. And yet the 
Bible is 50 per cent, dearer than the Cyclopiedia. 

There stiU remain two or three points to which we must 
shortly advert. It might be taken for granted, without 
any inquiry, that the monopoly would not secure cheap 
Bibles to the public : a high price is uniformly, and, from 
the nature of the thing, necessarily, the result of an exclu- 
sive privilege to manufacture. But the patentees defend 
the propriety of the grant that has been made to them, on 
the ground of the superior accuracy which has thereby been 
insured in the impressions of the sacred text; and they also 
refer to the greater attention, by which this accuracy is 
produced, as an item of extraordinary expense in the prepa- 
mtion of their editions. Upon this part of the subject, the 
public has lately been addressed, at considerable length, by 
various writen, amongst the most zealous of whom is the 
Rev. T. Curtis. The matter is also touohed upon in many 
parts of the evidence before us ; but it was, we believe, first 
taken up, seven or eight vears ago, by the Rev. Dr. Lee of 
Edinburgh, who discussed it in two successive pamphleto 
with much learning and curious researeh. Dr. Lee's state- 
ments abundantly proved that, down at least to very recent 
times, neither the Bibles printed in Scotland, nor those 
printed in England, by the patentees, had been at all re- 
markable for their accuracy; but, on the contrary, that 
fhey were, it may be almost said generaUy, disfigured by 
a proportion of errors which would have been accounted 
&r from creditoble to any ordinary book. Of late yean, 
there can be no doubt that Bibles have been more oorrectly 
printed in both countries; but still it does not appear 
that the accuracy, which has been usually attained, is at 
all beyond what is common in other productions of the 
press. At any rate it is quite certain that the existing 
degree of accuracy, such as it is, has not resulted ftom the 
monopoly, which was in operation tbr manv years while 
Bibles were, for the most part, printed with disgraceful 
carelessness. Even now, Mr. Waddell, the manager for the 
Sootoh patentees, acknowledges (Qu. 432) that the correct- 
ing the press for Bibles is not more expensive than for any 
other book. The person whom they employ is described by 
Dr. Lee, in his evidence before the Committee (Qu. 2037), 
as " a man without much education, but a very worthy and 
oareftil man, scrupulously anxious to do his dut^, but with- 
out any very great pretensions to superior intelhgence." In 
the course of his evidence, we may add, Dr. Lee enumerates 
a considerable number of errors which had fallen in his way 
even in some veir recent editions of the Bible, and that on 
a very partial ana cursory examination. (See, particularly, 
Qu. 2100.) One of these, in an Edinburgh edition of 1 8 1 6, 
is in Luke vi. 29, — " Him that taketh away thy cloke, forbid 
to " (for not) " to take away thy coat also." Another, in 
the same edition, is in 1 Cor. xiv. 40, — " Let all tongues " 
(for things) ** be done decently and in order." And in a 
stereotype edition, printed at London in 1819, in 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, mstead of" To us there is but one Grod," the reading 
is **.To us three is but oneGrod." Mr. Curtis, in his evidence 
before the committee, and also in his " Four Letters" on the 
subject, has given many curious examples of these errors in 
recent editions, — such as "heart" for "hart," "son" for 
sun," "forth" for "four." 

Mischievous as is the operation of this monopoly as it 
exists in England, it is still more oppressive in Scotland. 
Here the evil is in some degree kept in check by the com- 
petition among the three privileged parties, — the king*s 
printer and the two universities. But in the northern end 
of the island, the royal typographer has no rival, — no one 
but himself who dare either print or sell Bible, Testament, 
Prayer-book, Psalms, Confession of Faith, Catechism, or 
whatever other books his rampant and unbridled patent may 
be deemed to comprehend. And upon what ground can the 



king, by possibility, claim the right of eateblisbingr suei^ i 
monopoly in that country ? He is not head of the obuici 
there. But he is head of the state, perhaps some owi^ viE 
say, and as such is alone entitled to print all books ixsed. in 
the service of religion. Let a single fact, mentioned in tht 
evidence of Dr. Lee, answer this argument The General 
Assembly in 1781 authorized a book, entitled " Tranalatioiis 
and Paraphrases in Verse of several Passages of Saend 
Scripture, * to be used in the churches of the Establislmieiit; 
and it has continued to be so used ever since. They at tfae 
same time appointed it to be printed and published by their 
own printer. Did the king's printer interfere in this oaae, 
and insist upon his exclusive right to the work as one em- 
ployed in the services of religion? The present patented 
have indeed printed it almost ever since thev entered upoa 
their office ; but they annually pay a sum of money to ikt 
printer qf the church /or liberty to do so, "I have not Ihe 
least doubt," says Dr. Lee. " that, in the course of a ^&j 
few years, if they were to proceed upon the principle that 
seems hitherto to have been assumed, they would be disposed 
to claim the right of printing this book as well as the P^lnu, 
because the transaction between them and the printer for 
the Churoh of Scotland has not been publicly known ; and, 
indeed, it is but recently that I learned it from the printer 
himself." That they might advance suoh a claim, wUdi 
quite as much reason as others whioh they have aetuallj 
made, we think it impossible to deny. 

In Scotland, then, the ease is this. No man, it is main- 
tained, has a right even to have a Bible, or any eC the other 
books that have been mentioned* in bis possession, which 
has not been printed by the king s printer there. The patent 
gives the power of prohibiting the importation into the ooun- 
try of any others. Up to the year 1 826 importation never 
had been interfered with, or attempted to be interfered with. 
During all the previous time that the enormous powers of 
the patent had been in existence, this application of them 
had never been thought of; but since then all importatian 
has been prevented. The people of Scotland must nov he 
aatisfled with such Bibles only as the king^s printer oboMMea 
to give them, and they must take them at any prioe whioii 
he chooses to put upon iheoL And this state of things, it 
seems, is established and maintained for no other end idiai- 
ever except that they may be the better provided with copies 
of the sacred text ! The importation of Bibles from England, 
which had been so long permitted, was, we must then pre- 
sume, found at last to be adverse to this object. It was 
injurious, are we to understand, not to the interests of the 
patentees, but to the interests of the public, and therefore it 
was put down ? And the kind's printer now stends idone, 
the entirely unchecked and irresponsible functionary, on 
whom the whole people of that country are dependent Ibr 
their supply of all these books. It is nonsense to eall the 
office which this person holds a trust ; but suppose it ibr a 
moment to be a trust, how has he discharged its duties ? 
We answer, without hesitetion, with a view to his own profit 
merely. He has printed such editions of the sacred volume 
as he considered were likeliest to sell, and such only. Has 
bo ever, for example, published the Bible in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, which is the only language known to some hundreds 
of thousands of the people of Scotland ? He never has ; and 
yet we are to believe that the securing an abundant sup- 
ply of the Scriptures to that country is the sole end and 
object of bis patent 

One word now on the operations' of the Bible Society, in 
connexion with the vast monopoly we have been consider- 
ing. This institution, and the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, both maintained by public subscription, are, it 
would appear, by ftir the best customera of the English 

Eatentees. According to returns given in the Report, the 
ings printer sold, in 1829, 51,600 Bibles, and 75,691 
Testaments, of which no less a proportion than 45,541 of 
the former, and 68,025 of the latter, were purchased flrom 
him by those two societies. The public generally, therefore, 
that year bought only 5959 of his Bibles, and 7666 of his 
Testements. Next year, the case is a great deal worse ; 
for, of .36,277 Bibles, and 65,080 Testaments, sold by him, 
all were taken by the two societies except 4,029 of the former, 
and 601 of the latter*. 
We are not disposed to underrate the services of the Bible 

* The number of copies purchased by the Naval and Military 
Bible Society is in both cases from May of one year to May of the 
year following ; but the calculation can be only very immateriaUy 
affected by this circumstaiieei 
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Society. It may do muoh good in many ways; but we do 
not know any person who is likely to be more sensible of 
its usefulness than the royal typographer. Without its as- 
aiatanoe, indeed, it is evident that his trade in printing the 
Scriptures would be at an end. 

But this matter demands to be considered in a larger 
view. The two universities have the right of printing 
Bibles, Testaments, and Pnwer-books, concurrentiy with 
Messrs. Eyre, Strahan, and Spottiswoode. We object to 
tlie monopoly altogether, and in any hands. If it has been 
given to the universities as a source of revenue, rather let 
a 8um of money, equivalent to what they thenoe derive, be 
pcud to them annually. Let the Bibles printed by the 
lung's printer and the universities be alone ^considered, if 
you will, as those issued by autiiority. It may be well that 
Hiere should be suoh legally authentic copies both of the 
S«n!ipturBs and of Acts of Parliament, to which appeal might 
Ve made as standards; but more than this is unnecessary, 
and in every way misohievous and uigust. Let it be no 
crime for any man who ohooaes, to print, sell, or import, 
either an act of the legislature or the word of God. Com- 
petition here, be assured, will do what it has done in every- 
thing else; it will produce the highest possible combination 
of excellence and cheapness. If the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures be an object with any one, this is unquestionably the 
plan by which that diffusion would be most effectually pro- 
motedt At present, every Bible that is piven away by the 
Bible Society and other similar institutions, pays a heavy 
tax either to the universities or to the king's printer. We 
shall close our paper by presenting a calculation of the 
amount of this tax :-^ 

The Bible Society^ in the year ending Maxch, 1838, 
issued from London, Bibles . . . 160,701 

Testaments . 182,444 



343,145 
Many of these books were probably printed in foreign 
languages, at their own presses ; for in 1830, we find iSai 
they bought 

Eng.BibliM. Kng.TMt. 

OftheKmg*s printer 26,886 60,873 

Oxford University .... 59,417 30,652 
Cambridge University « . , 20,687 40,300 



106,990 



131,825 
106,990 



Total English Bibles and Testaments . 238,81 5 



The amount paid by the Bible Society for copies 
purchased is not specified; but we find tnat, 
m 1831-2, they paid for Bibles and Testamento 
in the English and Irish language .... £60,969 

They received from Auxilisry Societies and sub- 
scribers, who distribute the English Bibles and 
Testaments 36,820 



Deficiency . . £24,149 
This deficiency was made up out of the subscriptions to 
the Bible Society— collected, be it remembered, with ex- 
traordinary zeal in every part of the country, and in many 
cases out of the weekly earnings of the poor themselves. 
Deducting the cost of binding from the price of the English 
books issued by the Bible Society, which cost may be taken 
at 10,000/., we have no hesitation in saying that two-thirds 
of this 24,149/. subscribed to maintain the British objects 
of the Bible Society, is a tax levied by the monopoly of the 
King 8 printer and the two Universities ; for it being un* 
deniable that their books are charged 50 percent, at least 
dearer than they ought to be, two-thirds of this subscription 
to make up a deficiency might be in the pockets of the 
subscribers, or applied to some other object of religious 
instruction, if the tax were put an end to by the destruction 
of the monopoly. Let the Committees of the Bible Societies 
ponder upon this, 

PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Wi stated, in our last number, that it had been resolved by 
the House of Commons that a select committee should in 
future be appointed at the commencement of each session, 
to classify and report upon all pubUc petitions presented to 
the House. The Committee appointed for the present ses- 



sion consists of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Mr. 0*Connell, 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Colonel Davies, Mr. Littleton, Mr. 
James Oswald, Mr. Clav, Mr. George William Wood, Sir 
Robert Inglis, and Sir Richard Vyvyan ; of whom any five 
are a quorum. They were appointed on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary ; and on the 28th, the House ordered the printing of 
their first Report, which contains a classification of all peti^ 
tions presented from the 6th of that month (when the busi- 
ness of Parliament commenced) to the 22d, inclusive. They 
have since issued five other reports, the last of which is dated 
the 19th of March. 

The form of arrangement which the Committee hav9 
adopted, presents a very luminous as well as complete view 
of the petitions they have examined. The real amount 
and value, indeed, of the petitions addressed to ParUament 
have never before been exhibited, either to the pubhc or to 
the House, with anything like the same clearness. Of every 
petition a separate abstract is ^ven, in which are mentioned 
its date, the place from which it oomes, with the description 
of persons by whom it is signed, and the number or the 
signatures attached to it. All the petitions, also, are 
arranged under heads according to the subject of the prayer 
of each ; and the number of those for each object is noted, 
as well as the sum of the names by which all those that 
come under each head are signed. Where there are spe* 
cialties in any particular petition, they are mentioned ; and 
several of the petitions finally are printed at full length* 
We are quite sure that this plan will ensure an attention to 
petitions, both on the part of the ParUament and ^ thv 
public, greatly exceeding what they have ever heretofore 
received. The effect, it may be confidently anticipated, 
will be both to improve the average oharaoter of these ex* 
pressions of the public sentiment, and to add, in no inconsi- 
derable degree, to theur weight in influencing the measures 
of the House. 

We now present an abstract of the contents of the 
Committee*s Reports* The petitkms are arranged as foUowsa 



x^0rlMsifwSfy« 
For vote by ballot . • • • 
Againvt nocturnal legitlatioii . 
In favour of a qualification for members . 
For triennial parliaments . . • 
For vote by ballot and triennial parliaments 
Complaining of military interference at elections 
Complaining of the interference of a peer at the 
election for St Ives . . . • 
For the disfranchiBement of the freemen of liver- 
pool, on the ground of bribery • » , 
Denying the allegations in the above petition . 
Praying to be heard against the charge of bribery 
alleged against the freemen of Liverpool, firom 
the mayor and corporation . • • 
Complaining of corrupt practices at the late elec- 
tion for Norwich . . . • 
Complaining of improper practices at the late elec- 
tion for Hereford 

JBeeletiattieal, 

For the better observance of the Sabbath . 
Against lav patronage in the Church of Scotland 
tithes in England 



For reform in the Church of Bn^od • 
For reform in the Church establishment of Wales 
Against tithes in Ireland (some of these include 
prayers a^nst the church cess and for a se- 
parate legislature) . . . • . 
Against the Church in Ireland Bill . 
Against the civil disabilities of the Jews 
For uniformly substituting affirmations for oaths 
For removal of religious disabilities, &c. 

T\Mf09, 

For the repeal of the assessed taxes . • • 
Complaining of the house and window tax . 
Against the tax on soap • . • . 

the duty on malt . • » . 

excise licences 

■ ■ the duty on taxed carts • 
-^— - the stamp*duty on receipts 
-^—' the duty on attorneys' certificates (Ireland) 

- the tax on newspapers 

■ the duty on paper . 
*-*— — the coriv*laws • . • • 
For reduction of taxes • • • • 
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No. of No. of 
FellUoni. Signs. 
Ireland* 

For the repeal of the Union . • • • 8 3036 

Against the Vestry Act (Ireland) ... 1 321 

For the removal of the Secretary for Ireland . 3 896 

Complaining of oppression by the police . • 1 8 
Complaining of dissimilarity between the English 

and Irish Reform Bills .... 1 40 
Praying for amendments in the jury and grand 

jury laws 5 2028 

From keepers, &c. of prisons, praying for superan- 
nuation allowauces, &c. . • . • 2 15 
Against the grant to Maynooth College • • 1 1 

Mlteellaneotu, 

For the abolition of slavery . . . .115 33254 

Against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill • • 462 309245 

In favour of ditto 3 511 

In favour of the Factories* BiU . . .29 31329 

Against the Retailing of Beer Bill . . .17 1205 

Relating to corporations, — nearly all complaining 

of abuses, and prating Cor amendments . 35 19201 

For an extended or national system of education 2 158 

Complaining of the oppressiveness of the poor's- 

rate 2 273 

Against punishment by death .... 3 5506 

In favour of prisoners (Taylor, Hetherington, and 

W. Fitigerald, a debtor), &c. . . . 5 32 

Complaining of insufficiency of accommodation at 

Sergeants* Inn, from Society of Attorneys . 1 seal. 

For the repeal of the Speaker's Pension Act . 1 1382 

Againkt the restriction of the right of voting for 

parish schoolmasters in Scothuid . . 1 126 

For the interference of the House in favour of Co- 
lumbian bonds ..... 1 1 

For repeal of taxes, abolition of corn-laws, sup- 
pression of unnecessary pensions, reduction of 
salaries, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, and 
annual parliaments • . . . . 1 702 

IProm governors of British Museum, for fWther 

support 1 seal. 

For an alteration in the law of arbitration . . 1 10 

For a belter law for protecting patents . . 1 1 

For establishing (he Seamen's Hospital Society . 1 20 

For the intervention of Britain on behalf of Po- 
land I . 1465 

For a cheaper and more summary mode of reco- 
vering small debts 1 102 

Against the removal of the summer assizes from 

Bury St. Edmund's .... 2 837 

For a division of the quarter-sessions in Devon- 
shire 1 9 

For protection and encouragement to the Brazilian 

trade 1 35 

Against paying wages at public-houses . • 1 1 

For a repeal of taxes, abolition of tithes, reform of 
the church, universal sufirage, vote by ballot, 
against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, and 
nocturnal legislation . . . . 1 9107 

Against restrictions in trade, particularly the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company . • 1 1142 

For the abolition of sineciires, &c. . . . 3 1841 

For the protection of West India Colonies . 2 90 

For alteration of regulations of navigation on the 

Liflfey 1 2 

For alteration in Turnpike Acts . . « 1 5 

On the 20tb March, it was resolved by the House on the 
motion of Mr. Hume, " that every member presenting a 
petition to the House, do affix his name at the beginnmg 
thereof." In consequence of this resolution, moved for on 
their suggestion, the committee state, that in future they 
** will from time to time subjoin to their notice of such peti- 
tions, the names of the members presenting the same re- 
spectively." 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

From the accounts of the British Museum for the last year 
laid before the House of Commons, and printed by its order, 
it appears that, including a balance in hand of 4752/. Is. 9d. 
at Christmas 1831, the whole income of the institution from 
that date to Christmas 1832 amounted to 23,170/. I9s. Id. 
The proper income of the year therefore was 18,418/. 11*. 4d. 
of which sum 16,922/. was derived from a Parhamentary 
grant. The expenditure was 18,572/. 3s. &d.; the items of 
which maybe classed as follows : — To salaries of officers and 
extra services, 9925/. Bs. 9d. ; to rent, taxes, coals, candles, 
repairs, fixtures, and sundries, 2064/. Is, 2d. ; to bookbind- 



ing, printing,* stationery, and expenses of drawings of 
Egyptian Frescos, the pubUcation of the " Gallery of Anti- 
quities," and the preparation of the Classed Catalogue, 
1910/. 6*. 6d. ; to Royal Society on account of the A^rundd 
MSS. 865/. \5s. 5d.; to law expenses, clearing goods at 
Custom House, 8cc., 150/. Us. Ad.; and to purcliase» of 
objects of natural history, coins, medals, antiquities, books, 
manuscripts, and prints, 3656/. 6s. 6d. This last sum, there- 
fore, is the whole money that has been expended in augment- 
in]^ the contents of this great national establishment;. The 
Museum receives, it is true, in addition to its purcliases, a 
copy of every new work printed in the United Kingdom; 
but still the sum allotted to the support of the libraiy can 
hardly be considered as sufficient for that purpose. The 
purchases of printed books last year only amounted U 
1032/. Ss. Ad. ; so that if tins sum was expended in equal 
portions upon new works published in foreign countries, ani 
in the procuring of old works in which the collection was 
deficient, about 500/. was all that could be afforded for either 
of these most important objects. The completion of the 
library by the purchase of works which it does not yet con- 
tain is of the most material consequence to its usefulness. 
A course of study or inquiry, after having been pursfUed up 
to a certain point, at an immense cost of time and labour, 
may sometimes be suddenly stopped by the want of a single 
volume. And from the manner in which the library of uie 
Museum has been accumulated, rich as it is in rare and 
valuable books, it is peculiarly likely to exhibit such defi- 
ciencies. It has for the most part accrued firom successive 
donations and bequests of eminent collectors, whose libraries 
usually consist of works of some one particular description, 
and from the purchase of such libraries. Thus, for instance, 
it is indebted to Mr. Cracherode for many rare editions of the 
classics ; to Sir Joseph Banks for an extensive collection of 
voyages and travels, and works on natural history; and from 
various other sources it has derived similar large accessions in 
other denartments of literature and philosophy. But there are 
several aepartments again, in which it has not been equally 
fortunate ; and there are accordingly a great many works 
some of them by no means either very uncommon or veiy 
expensive, which it does not contain. These deficiencies 
ought to be supplied, if it should even be necessary to ex- 
pend at once a considerable sum of money for that puipose; 
for the library would be thereby made twice as useful as it 
now is. A larger annual supply of foreign works than the 
funds will at present allow to be obtained, would also be ex- 
tremely desirable. This is one of the most important insti- 
tutions connected with the maintenance and promotion of 
the national civilization ; and it ought to be supported with 
a Uberality corresponding to the resources of this great 
empire. Of all the institutions of the country, too, we will 
venture to say that there is no one the general management 
of which is entitled to warmer commen&tion. AU who haw 
been in the habit of frequenting the reading-room of the 
Museum will, we believe, join with us in bearmg testimony 
to the excellent arrangements of the place, and the disposi- 
tion uniformly displayed by the officers and attendants to 
accommodate visitors, and to facihtate their researches. The 
number of visits to the reading-room, it appears by the paper 
before us, has of late years been rapidly on the increase ,* 
having risen from 1950 in 1810, 4300 in 1815, 8820 in 1820, 
22,800 in 1825, and 31,200 in 1830, to 38,200 in 1831, and 
46,800 in 1832. This increase must have greatly added to 
the labours of the servants of the establishment, and must 
render an addition to their number also quite indispensable. 
The sum granted by Parliament to defray the expenses of 
the ensuing year, and to provide the ordinary surplus for a 
fifth quarter, is 16,844/., being 78/. less than the last grant 



EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

At a period when the government of the United Kingdom 
is askmg, at the hands of the legislature, the concession of 
extraordinary powers to put down a spirit of barbarous 
violence in Ireland, it would have been satisfactory to find, 
amidst the difierences of opinion which such a demand 
necessarily involves, some agreement amongst men of all 
parties as to the mode of employing the one great instru- 
ment for advancing the civilization of the people— that of 
Education. It is perfectly clear, whatever measures be re- 
sorted to for the detection and punishment of offences which 
strike at the very foundation of society, by destroying the 
freedom of industry and the security of property, that such 
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i meafures can only be of a temporary and partial nature ; 
and that, in fact, their chief value must consist in preparing 
tile way for that gradual amelioration of the character of the 
people which can only result from a judicious, compre- 
hensive, and equal system of national instruction, tin- 
happily, however, the spirit of partisanship and intolerance, 
which constitutes so large a portion of the primary causes of 
the misery of Ireland, here steps in. Despite of the con- 
viction that even the most prejudiced must feel, that without 
instruction the people of Irdand can never acquire those 
habits of order and tranquillity which are the growth of know- 
lodge, those who are endeavouring widelylto sow the seeds of 
that knowledge upon a soil prepared b^ Christian charity and 
toleration, have to endure the most bitter revilings from the 
loud and angry advocates of the exclusiveness which has so 
long been pretending to teach, but labouring to proselytize. 
It is not our intention to imitate the example of these per- 
sons by any denunciations even of the spirit of uncharitable- 
ness. We shall endeavour merely to put together a few 
&cts, the attentive consideration of which may correct some 
of the mistakes, and dissipate some of the prejudices, which 
in many minds at present attach to this subject 

In the latter end of 1831 a board was constituted for the 
superintendence of a national system of education in Ireland ; 
and a sum of money was voted by Parliament for conducting 
an experiment upon responsible authori^, which had for its 
object to bestow instruction upon the children of the whole 
people of Ireland, without regard to their religious denomi- 
nations. The principles upon which this experiment was to 
be conducted were not hastily taken up by the govern- 
ment, — they grew out of no crude plan, suggested by 
individual enthusiasm. They were the result of careful 
and anxious inquiries, conducted for many years by com- 
missioners of the crown, and at last reduced to a practical 
ibrm by a committee of Parliament. The last commission 
terminated its labours in June, 1827, having issued nine 
reports from the date of its appointment in 1824. A previous 
commission had employed six years in laborious inquiry, 
namely, from 1806 to 1812, and issued twelve reports. In 
1828, a select committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to examuie the reports of both commissions ; and 
upon the recommendations of this committee, the important 
measure which has been set on foot little more than a year, 
has been founded. 

Before we proceed to describe what the real character of 
this measure is, it may be well to notice, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the previous attempts which have been made to educate 
the people of Ireland. 

As early as the reign of Henry VIII. a statute was 
passed for the establishment of parochial schools in Ireland, 
for the purpose of teaching the English tongue. This 
statute was confirmed by a subsequent enactment of Wil- 
liam ni. ; and every clergyman is stiU required by law to 
take an oath on induction in the following terms: — " I do 
solemnly swear that I will teach, or cause to be taught, an 

English school within the vicarage or rectory of , 

as ttie law in that case requires." It appears by the report 
of the first commission, that the universal practice of the 
incumbent has been to allow the schoolmaster of the parish 
forty shillings per annum in discharge of his conscience from 
the obligations of the statute to promote the *' instruction of 
rude and ignorant people to the knowledge of Almighty 
God." In point of fact, the very nature of these parochial 
schools was a main cause of the slow iprogress of education 
in Ireland. In the reign of William III. it was rendered 
penal for any other than a Protestant to teach; and the only 
teaching therefore was in the parochial schools, and in a few 
diocesan schools for classical learning. But it was at the 
sanie time enacted that the clergyman should be allowed 
a stipend for the conduct of a parochial school ; and 
we find by a petition in 1731 that the poorer classes 
could not pay the salary required, and the richer refused 
to av4il themselves in most cases of a species of instruc- 
tion whose object was not to teach all classes what would 
make them virtuous in private life and peaceable in pub- 
Uc, but to proselytize. The parochial schools, therefore, 
having completely failed, a scheme was set on foot in 1731 
for the establishment of charter-schools, '* for the instruction 
of the children of the Irish natives in the English tongue, 
and in the fundamental principles of the true religion.'* 
After tfie experience of a century, ParUamenthas determined 
upon the gradual abohtion of these schools, which have cost 
the country in pubUc grants considerably more than a mil- 



lion sterling: This determination is no doubt a wise one ; for 
the charter-schools have been utterly inefidcient as a system 
of national instruction. The chartered society has never been 
able to keep up more than fifty schools and two thousand 
scholars. " The society was bent upon the conversion of the 
children to the reformed religion; and they therefore resolved 
to cut ofi* all intercourse between the children and their pa- 
rents; to confine them within the walls of the schools during 
the whole period of their instruction, and, consequently, to, 
maintain them at an expense, which, if it had been devoted to 
instruction alone, might have done some good. So averse, 
however, were the poor people to this breaking up of the 
natural ties of child and parent, that even the temptation of 
bein^ wholly freed from the burden of supporting a child 
was msufficient to fill the schools, and their numbers, there- 
fore, were never kept up, except in times of scarcity."* 
There can be no doubt that the education bestowed in these 
charter-schools was of the very worst quahty. The unhappy 
children, cut off from the indulgence of the natural affec- 
tions, were the victims of ne^ect and brutality in their 
teachers. So difficult was it to place them out in the world 
in consequence of their general ignorance and helplessness 
that, in 1824, the society was maintaining about 700 who 
had passed the age of apprenticeship : and of 1585 boys ap- 
prenticed firom 1803 to 1814, 603 had either eloped or 
enlisted, or had been discharged for bad conduct. It has 
been the custom to cry out that Ireland owes much to Eng- 
land for the sums we have spent upon the education of her 
people ; but let it not be forgotten that till within, the last 
twenty years these abominable charter-schools offered the 
only gratuitous education in Ireland, with the exception of 
the Foundling Hospital. This latter institution, which has 
received about 800,000/. of the public money, has about 
1200 children in a course of education. It is lamentable to 
know that these children, both male and female, turn out 
nearly as bad as those from the charter-schools. 

Until the establishment of the institution commonly called 
the Kildare Place Society, the Protestant clergy had the 
exclusive direction of the public funds devoted to instruc- 
tion. The charter-schools snow how unwisely they executed 
the trust. In 1814, upon the recommendation of the first 
board of commissioners that the education of the Irish people 
should no longer be exclusive, but, •* by keeping clear of all 
interference in the reUgious tenets of any, induce the whole 
to receive its benefits as one undivided body, under one and 
the same system in the same establishment," a grant was 
made to the Society for Promoting Education in Ireland 
(Kildare Place Society), in order to try the principles tlius 
recommended. From that time to the present tlie society 
has derived its funds almost entirely from parliamentary 
grants. It has held, however, no res^wnsibility to govern- 
ment. This society deserves the high credit of having taken 
the first practical step in the common education of all classes 
of the people. It commenced its operations in 1817, having 
then 8 schools, attended by 557 pupils : in 1831, the number 
of its schools was 1620, and of pupils 132,573. At that time 
the number of Catholic children receiving instruction ex- 
ceeded that of Protestant. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in many cases the parents of the Catholic children re- 
caived this boon of education reluctantly and with apprehen- 
sion. Mr. Frankland Lewis, one of the most able of the 
second board of commissioners, said in the course of the 
debate on Irish education (September 9, 1831), "I have 
been pained and pained again by witnessing the endeavours 
of persons to induce children to attend the schools of the 
society against the express desire of those whom I must say, 
whatever their religious faith, they were bound to obey. I 
have seen them skulking and stealing to school as if they 
were ashamed of what they were about." The Kildare 
Place Society, although an immense improvement upon the 
wretched system that had preceded it, and as such denounced 
at first by the same class of pei*sons who are now denouncing 
the government plan of education, has failed in becoming 
the vehicle of a national system of instruction, from two 
causes: first, it required that the entire Scriptures should be 
read in the schools— a principle distinctly opposed to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Romish church ; and secondly, 
because a great number of their schools — hundreds, according 
to Mr. Frankland Lewis — became connected and involved 
with those of the London Hibernian Society, whose avowed 
object was prosolytism. The Kildare Place Society allowed 
the reading of any version of the Scriptures ; the Hibernian 
* Journal of Educationi No. vi. pa^ 239. 
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Society intistfld that the authorised venion only should be 
used. Whenever a school was in the poMeaeion of the two 
0oeietie8» the influence of the Hibernian was by fkr the 
more powerfbl. The Catholics, therefore, ffradually with 
drew weir confidence irom the Kildare Place Society; 
and from this droumstanoe alone it was perfectly dear 
that, if the education of the people of Ireland was to 
be equal and universal, government was bound to with- 
draw the ftinds which had been applied to purposes of 
partial education by that society. For how could that 
education be otherwise than partial which did not regulate 
the numbers of Catholic and Protestant children taught 
according to the proportions of the Ca^lic and Protestant 
population? Of 1620 schools on the lists of this society, 
1021 were hi the Protestant province of Ulster; of 133,000 
sdiolars, 85,000 were in Ulster; of 2100 gratuities to 
masters, 1300 were bestowed in Ulster. Further, of 204 
teachers admitted into the training schools in 1830, 171 
were Protestants and 33 Cathohcs. It was surely in the 
spirit of bitter mockery that the Catholic population were 
told that they ought to be satisfied with what the Kildare 
Place Sodety was doing for their children. The plan of 
that society was inapplicable to five sixths of the people of 
Ireland, except through a violation of what they conscienti- 
ously thought their duty ; and, fi)r that reason, the public 
grant to this sodety, for which Catholic as weU as Protestant 
Was taxed, was wisely and honestly withdrawn. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, in considering the subject 
. of education in Ireland, that the commissioners of 1824 ob- 
tained returns of the whole number of children educated in 
the kingdom, whether in pay schools or gratuitously. Of 
the accuracy of these returns there can be no doubt, for they 
were ftimished both by the Catholic and the Firotestant 
clergjyman. The total number of schools was 11,823, and 
of scJbolars 560,549. Of these, there were 9,352 pay schools, 
and 394,732 paying scholars. In the schools mamtained by 
the public, the number of Protestants and Catholics was 
about equal; in thepav schools, the number of Protestants 
was 87,000, and of Catholics 307,000. From these facts we 
perceive that there is no Indisnosition for instruction on the 
part of the humbler classes of the Irish, whether Protestant 
or Catholic. The quality of the instruction may, in general, 
be bad; but the eaffemess of the people to avail themselves 
of it, and the sacrifices they make for this object out of their 
miserable resources, form the best assurance that the flret 
honest experiment for the education of the people without 
distinction will not be made in vain. 

We have, at lengftb, arrived at the main object of this 
article, that of Airnishing a correct notion of what the go- 
vernment plan of education is. 

The commissioners of 1824 were thoroughly aware of the 
radical defects of the only system, that of the Kildare Place 
Society, which made any approaches to a common ground 
of instruction for Catholic and Protestant. They knew, to 
use the words of Mr. Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster 
(October, 1831), "that the indiscriminate reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, by children, 
must be peculiarly obnoxious to a church which denies, even 
to adults, the ri^ht of unaided private interpretation of the 
sacred volume with respect to the articles of religious belief." 
The commissioners, adds the same letter, " sensible of the 
defects of the system, and of the ground as well as the 
strength of the objection taken, recommended the appoint- 
ment of two teachers in every school, one Protestant and 
the other Roman Catholic, to superintend separately the re- 
ligious education of the children ; and they hoped to have 
been able to agree upon a selection ttom the Scriptures 
which might have been generally acquiesced in by both 
persuasions. But it was soon found that these schemes 
were impracticable"; and, in 1 828, a Committee of the House 
of Commons, to which were referred the various reports of 
the commissioners of education, recommended a system to 
be adopted which should afford, if possible, a combined lite- 
rary and a separate religious education, and should be 
capable of bein^ so far adapted to the views of the religious 
persuasions which prevailed in Ireland, as to render it, in 
truth, a system of national education for the poorer classes 
of the community.'' Upon these principles the existing 
board has been constituted. The commisBioners have issued 
circulars announcing that they are ready to receive applica- 
tions for aid towards the building and fitting up of schools, 
the paying of teachers, and the obtaining of hooka and 
school requisites, under certain conditions * — 



1st They require that local ftinds be nosed to dafray 
regulated portion of the costs of these objects, such • 
one-third of the estimated expense of building a aehod 
house. 

2nd. They require that the schools be kept open for a o» 
tain number of hours on four or five days of tho week, a 
the discretion of the commissioners, for moral and litann 
education only ; and that the remaining one or two dayi in 
the week be set apart for giving, leparately, such religion 
education to the children as may be approved of by tb 
clergy of their respective persuasions. They also pamk 
and encourage the clergy to give rehgious instruetion, eitlw 
before or after the ordinary school hoursp on the other da^ 
of the week. 

3rd. They require the entire oontnd ofver all hoAs tab 
used in the schools, whether in the oombined moral ni 
literary, or separate religious instruction; none to bec»> 
ployed in ^e former except under the sanction of the 
IxNurd, nor in the latter but with the apprebation of thoie 
members of the board who are of the same religious per- 
suasion with the children for whose use they are intended^ 

4th. They require a register to be kept of the attendanci 
or non-attendanoe of each child at divine worship on Son- 
days. 

5th. The teachers, except of such schools as are at pfs* 
sent existing, which are approved by the board, are to n- 
ceive previous instruction in a model school at Dublin ; and 
their ftiture suspension or removal is to be under the con* 
trol of the oommissionen, who are to have the jMywer of 
visiting the schools themselves, or by inspectors 4henev« 
they tmnk fit. 

The commissioners began their labours in Novemba; 
1831. Onthe 19thof Mareh, 1 832, the Bishop of Exeter prs- 
claimed in the House of Lords, that as a scheme of nationsl 
education, the ^vemment system for Ireland had failed, 
and ought to fiul. To this learned prelate an answer msy 
be fairly rendered in the words of the Rev. James Cartik, 
one of the commissioners : — ** Could it be said of this tfp 
tem, as it may be said with truth of every former syston, 
that it has been in operation for ten, twenty, fifty, or a haii- 
dred yean, and yet that the state of the oountrv seems to 
be in no degree ameliorated by it, — no more intelligent a 
religious knowledge and principle among the peasantry rf 
Ireland, — no better feeling between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic ; but, on the contrary, opposing parties retiring to 
a great distance, for the purpose of rushing against one 
another with greater violence, — ^he might well have said 
that the system had totally foiled in its object.'> It iriO 
certainly not be the figiult of the exclusive peity both in tiis 
Irish and the English chureh, — the proselytizing party, whi 
for a century spent firom 10,000/. to 20,000/. a year in charti^ 
schools, under the pretence of " instructing and converting 
the young generation," — it will not be their fiiult if the go- 
vernment system is not destroyed, and the old system is nol 
restored. The Arehbishop of Dublin, whose zealous, pre- 
dent, tolerant, and truly Christian labours in the great woit 
of bestowing knowledge upon a people whose crimes and 
miseries all spring firom a want of knowledge, are above aD 
praise, forcibly described in the House of LoitU, on March 19, 
the spirit which the commissioners had to struggle against :— 
" Their Lordships would be astonished if they knew the arU 
of delusion which were practised in order to prevent children 
from attending the schools. They had heard some pretty 
strong language in that house, but that was nothing to what 
was employed in Ireland. The supporters of the new sys- 
tem were in that country accused of an an ti- Protestant 
spirit, of infidelity, of atheism, of treachery, and apostacy. 
To such an extent was the system of intimidation carried, 
that individuals refiised to allow their names to be men- 
tioned in that house as the supporters of the system, becsuse 
their characters would suffer moral assassination. While 
persons were murdered in the south, characters were assss* 
sinated in the north. A Presbyterian congregation in the 
north of Ireland had been prevailed upon to desert their 
pastor because he ventured to approve of the government 
plan ; and the consequence was, that he had been deprived 
of the means of subsistence, and had even been insulted in 
the street** And what is the cry that is raised with sucA 
virulent perseverance ? It is, " that the poor Protestant i» 

* It is not desired to exclude from the list of books for ibt 
combined instruction such portions of sacred histor}', or of religious 
and moral teaching, as may be approved of by the board 
t The System of Education in Ireland Explained. Lend. 1832, 
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deprived of his bible/* — ^Deprivedof bisbiUe, — ^because select 

Sarts of it upon which men of different persuasions do not 
isagree, such as the whole of the Gospel of St. Matthew, are 
tauf^t in the schools as a part of the instruction of all the 
scholars ; deprived of his bible, because at least one, if not 
two days in each week besides Sunday, is set apart for the 
relip;ious instruction of the scholars bv the cleiKymen of 
theur own nersuasion I " Ay, there's the rub." The richly 
endowed rrotestant clergyman is not compelled by law — ^we 
wish he were — but may be roused by competition, to attend 
to the religious instruction of the children of his own flock. 
The government plan of education makes those peculiarly 
teachers of religion, who are supposed to be the heut quali- 
fied to teach reunion. The statute of Henr^ VIII. thought 
the same, but uat the Irish clergy contnved to make a 
dead letter. The board of commissioners think the same, 
and seventeen Irish archbishops and bishops enter into a 
protest against the government plan. The Bishop of Exeter 
thus explained in uie House of Lords the clerical horror of 
this measure : '* He contended that this system would ren- 
der impracticable the education of the children in the know- 
ledge of the bible. They would not be allowed to read it in 
school-hours ; and while they were out of school it would be 
physicallyimpossible, from the extent of most of the parishes, 
for the Frotestant clergyman to attend at the different 
schools to instruct them in it.'* Physically impossible! 
The unendowed Catholic clergy will get over the physical 
impossibility. 

In the midst of all this hostility, it it satisfiictory to know 
that the board of commissioners, during the first year of its 
operationSf has not been turned aside from its straight- 
forward course. The numbed of schools aheady in con- 
nexion with the board is nearly 500; and 100 more are 
building. These are calculated to eduoate about 90,000 
children. 

In conclusion, we recommend to the attentive considera- 
tion of all persons — ^but more esjpecially of those who, trem- 
bling as they must at the awful consequences in Ireland of 
that insubordination which is the result of ignorance, yet 
would deny the^.knowledge that can alone produce peace and 
ff ood-will— the foUowmg extract from the Reply of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin to the Memorial of the Dmui and Chapter 
of St. Patrick*s :— 

" It is the office of a churehf as such, to instruct in its 
own religious principles persons of all ages, and ohildren 
not the least. The duty of catechizing as well as preach- 
ing is fhlly recognized in our own church. And we 
possess endoiDinents, held, I apprehend, under the equit- 
able condition of our labouring for these objects. Whether 
those endowments are sufficiently ample, and whether the 
present state of the public finances wiU admit of an appro- 
priation of any part of the national revenue in aid of them, 
are questions 1 do not undertake to decide. But it will 
surely be admitted, that it is the duty of the pastors of our 
church not only to devote their personal labour to the reli- 
gious instruction both of children and adults, but q4so, as far 
as their benefices will allow, to contribute, and to call on 
their lay brethren to contribute, towards the expenses of 
books, catechists, &c. for these purposes. I have always 
myself acted on this principle. My own living in Suffolk 
wa9 but poor ; but, besides superintending, by myself and 
my curates, the national school established there, I procured 
a school-house to be built for it, chiefly at the cost of clergy- 
men ; by whom also a very large proportion of its annual 
expenses has been defrayed, besides which, an adult 
school was established and carried on ; and lately, an infant 
school, instituted at my sole cost. I mention these circum- 
stances not as any matter of boast for myself and the other 
clergy in that neighbourhood, much less as implying that 
the conduct of the clergy here is different . on the contrary, 
I think, and I doubt not the most respectable Irish minis- 
ters think with me, that, in all this, we are only fulfilling a 
plain duty, and employing the church revenues aright. 

'* A provision then (whether adequate or scanty) for this 
object being already in existence, Government, I conceive, 
contemplated beyond this another and strictly national ob- 
ject. Finding a great part of the Irish poor to be in a state 
of almost barbarian ignorance, while others or them obtain 
somd small rudiments of education mixed up with lessons 
of faction and turbulence, and that squalid poverty, ferocity, 
and insubordination are the results, they judge it, I con- 
ceive, desirable and possible to improve in some de^ee 
their conditk»i,-<'-4o aavanoe tbem in dinHxatiim, and to 



make them more orderly gutieok^ by imputing to 
such rudiments of education as they oouti be brought to 
receive. To this purpose it was resolved to appropriate a 
sum of money, not raised fixnn the revenues of tne church, 
or from the voluntary contributions of individuals towards 
some other object, — but, out of the national revenue, raised 
by the taxation (we should remember) of all denominations 
of the king*s subjects. 

" In disposing of this grant, with a view to the proposed 
object, two, and, I thinl^ only two^ modes could present 
themselves; viz. — 1st, to divide the money among the dif- 
ferent churches and sects ; leaving each to educate, from 
first to last, the children under tbeir care as they might 
think best : 2ndly, to combine those of diffinrent persuasions, 
in 
struction 




up by those able and willing to Ubour in conveying religious 
knowledge. 

" The latter plan was prefenred in the first instance ; 
partly, I suppose, because the funds might in this wiiy be 
expected to go iUrther ; and likewise b^use one part of 
the very object proposed is the softening down of mutual 
animositv, and the cultivation of friendly feelings among 
the children of neighbours, by accustoming them to asso* 
ciate in the same school. I am not sanguine as to the 
success of the measure ; but if the present plan should fkil, 
and especially should it fiiil through our opposition to it, it 
seems highly probable that the ot^r plan may be tried ;— 
that eeparate portiom of the grant may be placed at the dis* 
posal of different denominations of Christians, proportioned 
to the numbers and to the poverty of each class. 

" Now if this should be done, and if, aocordinglT, a sum 
of (say) from 5000^ to 10,000/. per annum were bestowed 
on Protestants, and firom 25,000i. to 60,000/. on Roman 
Catholics, the children of each would be educated, not only 
apart, hut, I fear, with even a^gmvated fbelings of un- 
friendly j^ousy. I need not dilate on the oonsequenoes 
likely to result.** 

ABSTRACTS OF PARUAMENTARY RETURNS. 

Metropolitan Police. 
Thb return of the expenditure and receipts of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, for the year 1832, has been laid before 
the House of Commons. The clear annual exbense appears 
to have been 210,444/. ; and 5000/., part of a loan from the 
Treasury, has also been repaid. The warrants issued for the 
year 1832, amount to. 206,189/.; and the amount receivable, 
including the arrears of 1831, to 268,599/.; of this sum, 
198,21 l/f has been collected (arrears to the amount of 
70,388/. standing over), 5000/. have been borrowed from 
the Treasury; 15,950/. received from the consolidated fund, 
as directed by 10 Geo. IV. c. 45; and 849/. has been re- 
ceived for attendance at theatres, races, &c, ; making a total 
received of 220,010/. The warrants issued aie computed at 
8(/. in tlie pound upon the total annual value of the entire 
property in every parish, township, precinct, and place 
within the Metrooolitan Police District, according to the 
last valuation used in assessing the county rates, and show 
for such district an annual rental of 6,1 85,692/. 

Courts qf Revision. 
For the purpose of revising the lists of voters, according to 
the provisions of the Act 2 Will. IV. c 45 (the Reform Act), 
165 barristers were employed, whose charges for upwards of 
3600 days, at ^ye guineas per day, together with their tra- 
veiling and other expenses, form a total of 30,384/. 

Crime, 
The total number of persons committed for trial in Eng- 
land and Wales, during the year 1832, was 20,829, of whom 
17,486 were males, and 3344 females. Of these 14,947 
were convicted, 3716 acquitted, and 2166 either not prose- 
cuted or the bills against them not found. The sentences on 
those convicted were as follows :— to death, 1449, of whom 54 
were executed ; to transportation for life, 540 ; to transporta- 
tion for tprenty-eight years, 1 ; for fourteen years, 764 ; for ten 
vears, 1 ; for seven years, 2603 ; to be imprisoned and whipped, 
hard labour, &c., for three years, 3; fbr terms between one 
Mid two years, 230; between six and twelve months, 1304 ; 
six months and under, 7644 ; and to whipping and fine, 402. 
A drcumstance, very deserving of notice, is the greater pro- 
portion of convictions to committals in the case of offences 
of which the punishment does not usually extend beyond 
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transportation or imprisonment, than in the case of those for 
which the punishment of death is inflicted ; thus, for arson 
or other wilful hurnings, out of 107 persons committed, only 
35 were convicted, of whom 16 were executed; and for 
murder, 20 were convicted out of 66 committed, and of these 
15 were executed; while for larceny 10,130 convictions were 
obtained out of 13,469 committals ; and for larceny from the 
person, 1151 out of 1748. 

A return has been presented of the number of prisoners 
indicted and tried at the last Michaelmas and Epiphany 
quarter-sessions in En (inland and Wales, for offences which 
prior to the passing of the Acts 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 34, 62, 
and 123, would have been capital felonies. The Acts above 
mentioned were for abolishing the punishment of death for 
offences relating to the coin, for horse, cattle, or sheep steal- 
ing, and in certain cases of ifbrgery. The number of indict- 
ments in the two sessions amounts to 71, but the number of 
convictions is not stated. 



Two half-yearly Reports relating to the Convict-Hulk 
establishments, have been just printed by order of the House 
of Commons. Those for England include returns of the 
expense, the place of confinement, the number of convicts, 
and the amount of earnings of the convicts, distinguishing 
artificers from labourers, for the year ending December 31, 
1832. Those for Bermuda contain similar statements for 
the year ending June 30, 1832. In England, each day's 
labour is reckoned at U. 6rf. for an artificer, and 1*. for a 
labourer. At Bermuda, 2*. per day is charged for both 
classes. The results are as follow. 

In England the average number confined has been 4218*, 
the amoimtof expense 68,981/., and the total amount of 
earnings 48,664/.; thus leaving 20,317/., or about 5/. per 
head, per annum, to be defrayed by the public. 

In Bermuda, the average number confined has been 996, 
the amount of expense 18,237/., and the total amount of 
earnings 26,607/. ; leaving a balance in favour of the public 
of 7370/. 

The reports of the several chaplains of the different hulks 
are very favourable as to the behaviour of the convicts ; but 
several of them recommend, and in this they are joined by 
the superintendents, the sending of the more youth^l of the 
prisoners to Australia, or some other settlement, as, if dis- 
charged in this country, ** and exposed to the baneful influ- 
ence of old associations, there is but little hope of their pur- 
suing an honest course of Ufe.** 

Clerical Returm. 

AccoRDTNG to the Diocesan Returns for the year 1831, it 
appears there are 10,560 benefices in England and Wales, the 
incumbents in 4649 of which are resident, 2506 are non- 
resident by exemption, 1968 non-resident by license, and 
1437 non-resident from miscellaneous causes, such as dilapi- 
dations of churches, sinecures, &c. Of the first class of non- 
residents, (of whom, however, 428 perform the duty of their 
respective parishes) 2080 reside on other benefices, and 360 
are officers, tutors, or fellows of the universities, or hold 
ecclesiastical, cathedral, or collegiate offices; and the re- 
mainder are chaplains to noblemen, masters of grammar- 
schools, &c. Of the second class, 1227 allege the want or 
unfitness of the parsonage-houses, but 769 perform the duties 
of their parishes, as do also 487 of the third class. 

In the several dioceses there are 4373 curates; 1532 re- 
siding in the glebe-houses, and 1 005 others residing in the 
parishes thev serve. It is stated, that only 3915 of these 
curates are licensed. The stipends of two of these curates 
are returned as under 10/.; of 1278, tlie stipend does not ex- 
ceed 60/.; of 1282, it does not exceed 110/.; and only 32 are 
returned whose stipend exceeds 200/. Of livings where the 
incumbent is non-resident, 2548 are returned as being of 
less than 300/. per annum of gross value, and 1 139 as being 
above that sum. 

Coals, <J-c. 
Thb quantily of coals, culm, and cinders, imported into the 
port of London during the last three years has been, for 

* In the first six months 386 boys are returned as on board 
the Euryalus, at Chatham : and the expense is stated at 1870/. : 
in the last six months, the expense is stated at 2056/. ; but the 
number of boys is not returned. We have assumed it to be 400. 
It may also be added, that these boys are employed in making 
clothing and other articles for prisoners' use, which is not carried 
to account in the amount of earnings. 



1830, 2,079,275 tons; 1831» 2,045,292 tons; aad 1832, 
2,139,078 tons. 

I Poor Rates. 
A PAPER of great interest and importance has been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, under the title of an 
*• Abstract of Returns of the Amount of Money levied 
and expended for the Relief of the Poor in each county in 
England and Wales, in the year ending 25th March, 1832.** 
The total amount of the sums levied was 8,622,920/. 4s. ; 
while the expenditure was, for the reUef of the poor 
7,036,968/. 10^., and for other purposes 1,646,492/. 17^., in 
all 8,683,461/. 7s. ; being an increase at the rate of 4 per 
cent, for the whole country on the expenditure of the preced- 
ing year. In other words, the expenditure is greater than 
that of the preceding year by the sum of about 347,000/. 
The counties in which the rate of increase was the highest 
are Glamorgan, where it was 1 1 per cent. ; Anglesey and 
Cardigan, where it was 9 ; Somerset and Sussex, where it 
was 8 ; Southampton, Surrey, and Montgomery, where it 
was 7 ; and Monmouth, Norfolk, and Brecon, where it was 
6. In Devon, Hereford, and Middlesex, the increase was 
only at the rate of 1 per cent. In Stafford and Wilts, the 
amount was stationary. The only counties in which there 
was a diminution are Cornwall, where the decrease was at 
the rate of 1 per cent.; Westmoreland and Camar\*on, 
where it was 2 ; and Bedford, where it was 5. Upon the 
whole of England the increase was 3, and upon the whole of 
Wales 6 per cent. It also appears from this paper that the 
number of parishes in England and Wales, in which select 
vestries had then been formed was 2391 ; and of those in 
which assistant overseers had been appointed, 3345. The 
whole number of persons employed in the repair of roads 
during the year was 52,836, who were paid for their labour 
from the poofs rate the sum of 264,820/. 5s. ; and the num- 
ber of persons employed in other parish-work was 1 7,499, 
to whom was paid from the same fund 88,532/. 3s. 



NOTICE. 
Thsrb is a literary newspaper called the " Athenaeum/* which, 
some twelve months ago, endeavoured to force a circidatioa by 
heading its placards and advertisements '* Diflusion of Useful 
Knowledge." "When this ruie had lived its hour, the ** Athenaeum," 
of course, began to make furioua war on the flag under which it 
had attempted to sail. With the abuse of the Society for the 
Diffiision of Useful Knowledge, by that publication, we have 
nothing to do. But we protest against the imputation which 
the " Athenaeum " directs against the " Ck>mpanion to the News- 
paper,'* of imitating its own small artifices. fVe have no desire 
to hoist false colours. The publisher of this work, we presume, 
has a right to enter into any private speculation, and to employ 
the channels of trade which he has opened. He has stated that 
the " Companion to the Newspa^^er " is sold by the Agents of 
the " Penny Magajdne ;" and in this the ** Athennum " diacoven 
a mystery and a plot. It was precisely because he had esta- 
blished so extensive an agency for the sale of cheap works that 
he ventured upou the publication of the " Companion to the 
Newspaper." But he took care to prevent the possibility of mit- 
talce, by writinir to all these Agents that the work in question 
was not under the superintendence of the Society ; — and this he 
did, not to meet objections from any party that had a right to 
make them, but to be prepared for the cavils even of the med- 
dling. The " Athenaeum " may forgive the Society for not 
contradicting an error of the " Tunes " upon this pouit, when it 
recollects that its own attempts to connect itself, in the public 
eye, with the " Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," were left to 
perish in quiet. 

[The SuppUmeDt, No. 3, published April l.lt wholly devoted to the sal^eot 
of the Eiut India Company*! Charter.] 
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I. — Introductory Remarks^ and History of the Company to 

the pre$ent time. 
Thb period for which the Charter of the East India Com* 
pany was renewed by the Act 53 Geo. III. cap. 155 (21 
July, 1813), is now close upon its termination. The parlia- 
mentary notice of three years, g^ven under the provisions 
of that act, will expire on the 22nd of April, 1834 ; so that 
discussions as to the further renewal of the Compan/s pri- 
vileges must necessarily occupy the attention of parUament 
at an early period. The question is one of the highest mo- 
ment to the various commercial interests of this kingdom, 
and, indeed, to the nation at large ; and it ap])ear8 to us we 
cannot better occupy the columns of our firet supplement, 
than by bringing together, as concisely as its nature will 
allow, some of the various facts and circumstances which 
bear upon the subject 

A great mass of information connected with the trade 
and government of British India has been collected within 
the last three years by committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and has been printed for the use of their members. 
The reports made by these committees are not, however, ac- 
cessible to all ; and, even if they were so, are too voluminous 
to be consulted by any but persons who have their time 
much at their own disposal *. To those who are in posses- 
sion of the necessary aegree of leisure, these reports will be 
highly valuable, relating as they do to subjects which in- 
volve the prosperity and happiness of our Indian subjects, 
and, in no small <tegree, our own prosperity as affected by 
commercial intercourse. To others who are not so circum- 
stanced, we shall endeavour, in the following pages, to 
render the subject intelligible, at least to a degree which 
will enable them to form a judgment upon the propriety of 
the measures which will shortly be brought forward in Par- 
liament. 

Many of our readers are probably familiar with the pro- 
minent facts connected with the formation, constitution, 
and administrative functions of the East India Company ; 
but as, without this knowledge, it would be in vain to attempt 
to grapple with the question, we think it better to give a 
short exposition of those matters for the information of such 
as are not already acquainted with them. 

The first association for prosecuting trade between Eng- 
land and India was formed in London in the year 1599. Its 
capital was divided into 1 01 shares, and amounted to 30,000/. 
On the 31st of December in the following year, this associa- 
tion procured a Charter of privileges, to last for fifteen years, 
constituting the adventurers a body politic and corporate, 
by the name of **The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies." The proprietors, 
thus incorporated, appointed a committee of twenty-four of 
their number, and a chairman, who were to be chosen 
annually for the management of their affairs. In the pro- 
secution of their object, five ships were provided, which sailed 
from Torbay on the 2nd of May, 1601, with cargoes of 
bullion and merchandize. The total expense of their equip- 

* The reports and returns presented to parliament on Indian 
affairs, frono the year 1829, inclusive, and wliiuh have been 
examined for the compilation of this abstract, are above fifty in 
number, and occupy upivards of 7000 closely printed folio pa^es. 
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ment and lading amounted to 75,000/. The difference be- 
tween this sum and the amount brought forward by the 
original subscribers, was furnished by persons who adven- 
tured their money upon the result of this one voyage; so 
that the trading of the Company was conducted on the 
terms of a regulated, rather than a joint-stock company. 

The result of this expedition was encouraging; and eight 
other voyages were performed, on similar terms of contribu- 
tion, between 1603 and 1613. These voyages were success- 
fill, with the exception of one undertaken in 1607, when the 
two ships in which it was prosecuted were lost. The clear 
profits of the trade varied in the other seasons from 100 to 
200 per cent, upon the capital employed. 

In 1 609 the Company obtained a renewal of its Charter for 
an indefinite period, subject, however, to its being dissolved 
by government upon three years* notice being given. About 
two years after this time, permission was granted to the 
Company to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cam- 
baya, and Goga, upon its agreeing to pay a duty of 3 1 per 
cent, upon all shipments of merchandize. 

The system of subscriptions, in order to provide the funds 
needed for the prosecution of each voyaee, was discontinued 
in 1612, when the association assumed the character of a 
joint-stock Company. Capital was now ndsed amounting 
to 429,000/., which was embarked in four separate ad- 
ventures or voyages, prosecuted in as many successive 
years. Although the result of these adventures was 
not eoually profitable with those previously prosecuted by 
individuals under the regulation of the directors, the advan- 
tages derived (87^ per cent.) were sufficiently encouraging 
to produce a second set of subscriptions ; and, in the year 
1 6 1 7-1 8, a new fund was raised to the amount of 1 ,600,000/. 
This, although employed under the management of the 
same directors, appears to have been kept distinct from the 
former capital, and the profits resulting from it seem to 
have been separately accounted for to the subscribers. 

It forms an important era in the history of the Company* 
that in 1624 it obtained from the king authority to punish 
its servants abroad by municipal as well as by martial law. 
It does not appear that the authority of parliament was 
deemed necessary for giving to a private corporation the 
untimited power of life and death over British subjects, in a 
situation where the temptation to its abuse was strongest, 
owing to the distance by which the Company's officers were 
removed from any restraining authority. 

A third joint-stock was created in 1632, the subscriptions 
to which amounted to 420,700/. The system of manage- 
ment already explained was adopted in regard to this 
amount of capital also. 

In 1636 a license to trade with India was granted by the 
king to a body of adventurers wholly distinct m>m the exist- 
ing corporation, of whose rights this was deemed to be an 
invasion. The utmost efforts of the directors were unavail- 
ing, however, to procure the recall of the license thus 
granted, until 1640, when, upon the promise of its annul- 
ment, the corporation was required to raise a new joint- 
stock, in order to carry on the trade upon a sufficiently ex- 
tensive scale. 

It appears probable, from this and other circumstances, 
that, in this early period of the Company's operations, not 
only were the profits upon the adventures paid to the sub- 
scribers, but that the capital sum embarked was also re- 
turned to them at the winding up of each adventure. 

It was probably owing to the competition carried on between 
the Company and its licensed rivals, that the profits upon its 
transactions had fallen so low as to hold out poor induce- 
ments to any new adventurers ; and, accordingly, we find that 
the whole sum subscribed to its fourth joint-stock ftmd 
amounted to no more than 22,5 Ou/. ; and the efforts of the 
directors were consequently feeble and unproductive. Thre 
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years after this the suhscription was advanced to the still 
inadequate sum of 105,000/. 

It may have been owing to the political troubles of that 
ttfiie» that the engagement, to withdraw the license ficom ihe 
rivaJ Company was not fulfilled. Both associations seem, 
however, to have become aware of the disadvantages resulting 
fkom oompetition, so that in 1650 their interests were joined, 
and new subscriptions obtained under the denomination of 
" the United Joint-Stock." 

The first of those peculiar privileges to which must )fe 
ascribed the growth of the Uompany*8 pohtical power m 
India, was obtained in 1 6 52. Upon the payment of a very in- 
considerable sum, it obtained from the government of Ben- 
gal an unlimited right of trading throughout the province, 
without being subjected to the payment of any duties. 

The management of the Company's concerns by the direc- 
tors appears to have been so unsatisfactory to a body of its 
proprietors, that they obtained from the Protector, in 1655, 
a commission to fit out ships for trading with India. This 
body assumed the name of the Merchant Adventurers, 
ana its concerns were managed by a committee. 

In little more than two years from the date of their com- 
mission, the Merchant Adventurers formed a coalition with 
the Company ; and this occasion was embraced for bringing 
into one common stock all the various ftmds in the hands of 
the directors, to a proprietorship in which claims were made by 
subscribers to each of the joint-stock flinds previously raised. 
The directors, who had now only one distinct interest to 
pursue, were thus relieved from much confusion and em- 
Darrassment in their proceedings. 

Anew Charter was obtained by the Company on the 3rd of 
April, 1661, confirming its former privileges, and giving 
authority to make peace and war with any prince or people, 
not being Christians, as well as to seize all ^unlicensed 
persons found within the limits to which its trade extended, 
and to send them to England. 

In 1668, the island of Bombay, which had been ceded by 
Portugal to Charles II., as part of the marriage por- 
tion of the Princess Catherine, was granted by the king to 
the Company •• in free and common soccage, as of the 
mc^or of East Greenwich, at an annual rent of 10/. in gold, 
on the 30th of Sept. in each year." 

For a quarter of a centiiry following the date of its 
coalition with the Merchant Adventurers, the Company 
remained without any competition in its trade, except on 
the part of a few individuals who were easily crushed. An 
attempt was made, in 1682-3, to establish a rival Company, 
which foiled, owing to a want of sanction on the part of 
government. The nation was about this time, however, in 
the enjoyment of a considerable share of prosperity, and com- 
mercial capital was in consequence much incres^cd. The 
people, too, began better to understand their political rights ; 
an4 foreseeing great advantages to follow from a trade with 
India, discovered that the Company's monopoly, being un- 
sanctioned by parUament, ought not to be maintained. A 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed early 
in 1690, to mquire into the subject. Although its de- 
cision was hostile to the existing corporation, it simply re- 
commended that a new Company should be established 
by act of parliament. In the following year, the house 
addressed the king to dissolve the existing Company, and to 
incorporate a new one. 

Various individuals had, in the meanwhile, taken the 
question into their own hands, so far as to despateh ships to 
trade with India. These interlopers, as they were called, 
met with all kinds of opposition and oppression on the part 
of the Company, whose officers seized them wherever they 
could be found, and bringing them before their own tribunals 
upon various pretexts, found them guilty of piracy or any 
other crime wherewith it suited the officers to charge them. 
Sentence of death was passed upon several; and the Com- 
pany took great credit to themselves for clemency in stay- 
ing the execution of these sentences until the kings plea- 
sure should be known, retaining the prisoners meanwhile 
in close confinement 

In 1693, the king granted a new Charter to the Com- 
pany, under which it was required to augment ite capi- 
tal stock, then 756,000/., to 1,500,000/., and to export 
^ .«ver}' year British produce to the value of 100,000/. 
This Charter was to have had eflectfor twenty-one years; 
but the power of the crown to grant such exclusive privileges 
was questioned by the commons, who passed a resolution 
declaring, " that rt is the right of all Englishmen to trade to 



the East Indies, or any part of the world unless pioliibited 
by act of Parliament.'* 

To obtain the Charter of 1693, the most cormpt methodt 
were employed. The books of the Company, on beins- ex- 
amined by order of the House of Commons, shewed, tnat it 
had been long its practice to bribe men in power ; th&t sinee 
the revolution the practice had greatly increased ; and that 
in the year when the Charter was obtained, nearly 90,000/. 
had been distributed in bribes. The Duke of JLeedi. 
charged with receiying 5000/., was impeached by the Crnn- 
mons, and it was said that double that amount was traced 
to a much higher quarter. This may have been the reaaoQ 
why all further inquiry was smothered, by the prorogation of 
parhament 

Under the sanction of the declaration of the Houae of 
Commons, to which no reply was attempted on the Mrt of 
the crown, many new adventurers began to trade with India, 
and a powerful opposition was raised up by an aMOciation ol 
merchants, whose proceedings threatened the old Compaoy 
with destruction. With the view of retrieving their affiuis, 
the directors took advantage of the necessities of the govern- 
ment, and offered to lend the sum of 700,000/. at 4 per cent 
interest, on condition that their Charter should be confirmed, 
and the exclusive right of trading with India secured to the 
original Company. In tins negotiation, the directors would 
probably have succeeded, but that their rivals, improving 
upon the suggestion, offered to lend the laiger sum S 
2,000,000/. at 8 per c«nt. interest, on condition that they 
should be invested with the monopoly, and allowed to ma^ 
nage their capital, whether as a jomt^stock, or on the tenss 
of a regulated Company, as they should see fit 

This larger bribe pre^^ed. An act was passed autho- 
rising the association to raise the sum of 2,000,000/. by 
subscription, for the service of government, at the rale oi 
interest above-named. The subscribers were incorporated 
by the name of " The Greneral Society,'* and authorijied 
severally to trade with India, each to the amount of his in* 
dividual subscription, such as desired it being allowed to join 
their stock and trade toother. The old Company was enti* 
tied to three years* notice before its trade could be stopped. 
It had also acted upon the clause in the new act which 
allowed corporations to subscribe towards the stock of the 
General Society* to which it accordingly contributed the 
sum of 3 15,000/. 

The Charter of Incorporation of the General'Society wu 
speedily followed by another, uniting the greater part of iti 
subscribers, who desired to trade on a joint stock. This 
corporation was distinguished as '* The English Company 
Trading to the East Indies." The means of Uie new adven- 
turers were so far crippled by the loan of its subscribed capi- 
tal to government, tnat its commercial exertions were but 
feeble, and not at all commensurate with those of the old 
company, the members of wliich had influence enough to 
procure an act of parliament continuing them a corporation, 
and entitling them to trade on their own account in respect 
of the stock which they held in the new Company. 

The rivalship of these two Companies was productive of 
much inconvenience both commercial and political, so that 
in the beginning of 1701, when the three years* notice to 
the old Company was about expiring, an union was effected 
between the two corporations. On the 22d July, 1 702, an in- 
denture accordingly passed under the Great Seal — ^the queen 
being made a party to the instrument in order to give fuU 
legal effect to the arrangement — ^and the two corporations took 
the common name of *' The United Company of Merchants 
Trading to the East Indies."' Seven years were allowed, 
during which each association was to manage separately the 
stocks actually engaged and to wind up its affairs, after 
which the union was to be complete and finaL When thii 
period arrived an act (6 Anne, cap. 1 7) was passed, obliging 
the United Company to advance to government the sum <tf 
1,200,000/. without interest which, when added to the 
former loan of 2,000,000/. at 8 per. cent., raised the 
amount to 3,200,000/., and reduced the rate of interest to 
5 per cent, upon the whole advance. In return fwthis 
stipulation, the Company was empowered to raise l,50O,00OiL 
either on its common seal or by contributions from its mem* 
hers, and to add the 1,200,000/. to its capital stock. The 
Charter under the previous act might have been terminated 
in 1711, but was continued by this arrangement until after 
a notice of three years, which could not be given earlier 
than Marchi 1726, and fhrther until the money borrowe4 
should be repaid to the Company, 
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Thif mbt dt pcilitmetit is tlie foiinidation of the privilegeB 

9m eujojred by the United East India Company. The ex- 
clusive privilege of trading eastward of the Cape of Good 
HmM to the Straits of MageUan, then granted, was confirmed 
and continued by successive acts of parliament until 1794. 

The old Company had obtained a grant in 1698 of the 
tovns of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, with leave 
to exMcise jurisdiction over tl^ inhabituitB of the district, 
and to erect fortifications. A fortification, which they speedily 
oonstructed, eeoeived the name of Fort William, in comfdi- 
ment to the reigning Kin^ of En^and. 

From the nenod of theur first acquisition of tenitory in 
India, the oirecton of the Company had shown much 
anauety respecting the claim which the government might 
make to its soTcreignty. In 1767, an agreement was made 
between the pnblie aiui the Company to the eifeet that in 
consideration of an annual payment of 400,000^ the terri- 
tory should remain in possession of the Company for 
the term of two years. This term was afterwards extended 
to five yean more flnm the 1st February, 1769. The sums 
paid to the public by the company uxider these two acts 
amounted to 2,169,398/. 18«. %i. 

The revenues of the Company in India proving inadequate 
to defiray the expenses of its government, added to the large 
annual payment reserved to the public, a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1773, p«ying for relief. In oonse- 
2uenoe, the sum of l,400,00o/. was lent to the Company 
or four years. 

Parliament seized upon this occasion to assume a general 
ngulation of the Company^s affidrs, and to effect a complete 
ohan^ in its constitution. It appointed a governor-general 
to reside in Bengal, to which station the onier Indian pre- 
ttdencies were made subordinate. A supreme court of 
judicature was likewise established in Calcutta, with Judges 
appointed by the crown. It determined the mode of electing 
dmetors and the qualification of voters. It restricted the 
amount of annual dividend upon the stock to six per cent., 
forogcing the annual payment of 400,000/. until the debt 
meurred under the arrangement should be discharged. It 
insisted upon the exhibition to the government of all cor- 
nspondence between the directors and their officers which 
related to territorial aifkirs ; and required half yearly state- 
laents to be rendered to the Treasury of the profit and -loss 
npon the Company s trade and revenues, and of its debts 
in England. 

In return for these exactions. Parliament, besides advanc- 
ing tiie sum above-mentioned and foregoing for a time the 
annual parent of 400,000/., confirmed to the Company 
its territorial possessions tmtil the expiration of its then 
existing Charter. 

The act of parliament passed in 1781, for renewmg the 
eliarter until March, 1794, continued the territorial acqui- 
sitions and revenues in the Company for a period terminating 
upon three years' notice, to be given after March, 1791. 
Under this act the Company paid to the public 400,000/. in 
aatisfoction of ^all claims, the loan of 1,400,000/. havmg been 
previously discharged. 

In August, 1784, Mr. Pitt's celebrated India Bfll was 
passed. By this enactment a Board of Control was esta- 
btished, composed of six privy-councillors to be selected by 
the king, whose duty it was declared to be to superintend 
the temtorial concerns of the Company, to inspect all letters 
passing to and from India between the directors and their 
agents (with the exception of such only as are purely com- 
mercial) to alter and amend in such manner as they 
rikoukl think proper the despatches sent to India, and even, 
where the case should appear urgent, to transmit orders to 
•ttie fonetionaries in India without the concurrence of the 
directors. By the same act, the Court of Proprietors were 
deprived of the power of eontrdling the directors in any 
matter which had met the concurrence of the Board of Con- 
trol ; a special tribunal was established for the punishment 
of delinquencies committed in India ; the governor- general, 
presidents and membersof council were still to be named by 
the directors, but subject to the approval of government ; 
while tiie commander-in-chief of the army employed in 
India was to be chosen by the king, without any interferehce 

on the part of the Company. By a subsequent act (26 

Geo. III. cap. 26) the king obtdned the power of recalling 
the govtemor-general ; so that while the appointment of that 

Wgh officer is nominally with the Court of Directors, it rests 

virtually and substantially with the government 

. Hie Chancellor of the Exchequer and one of the principal 



Secretaries of State are, by iirtue of office, memben of the 
Board of Control. Of the other four members, the senior is 
president of the Board, and with him the whole busineis 
of the Board has ordinarily rested, the other commissioners 
assembling but seldom, and being called upon to delibe- 
rate still more rarely. Under this arrangement it has been 
truly said that the president " is essentiaBy a new Secretary 
of State— a Secretary for the Indian IJepartmenf * — that 
" the powers of the Board of CJontrol convert the (Company's 
courts into agents of its wilL The real, the sole governing 
power of India is the Board c^ Control, and it only makes use 
of the Court of Directors as an instrument, a subordinate 
office, for the management of details, and the preparation of 
business for the cognizance of the superior power.*** By a 
subsequent act, the commissioners are no longer required to 
be taken exdusively from the Privy Council, and it is pro- 
vided, that their salaries shall be paid by the East India 
(}ompany. 

In 1793, the Act 33 CSeo. III. e. 52, was passed, by which 
the possession of the British territories in India, together 
with the right of exdusive trading thither, were, under cer- 
tain limitations, continued to the 0>mpany finr the further 
term of twenty years. In 1 8 1 3 the Charter was again renewed 
for twenty years. By this last act (53 Geo. III. c. 155,) 
the trade to India was thrown open to the public under cer- 
tain regulations ; while that to China and the trade in tea 
generaUy was reserved exclusively to the Company. 

The capital stock of the Company, which in 1 708 amounted 

to the sum of • • . ^^3,200,000 

was increased under the authority of successive 
enactments, as follows : — 

In 1786 • . , 800,000 

In 1789 1,000,000 

In 1794 1,000,000 

Bf aking iu capital stock amoimt to 6.000,000 
Some portions of the capitsl thus raised were subscribed 
at rates exceeding the nominal amount. The sum actuaUy 
subscribed in 1 794 was 2,027,295/. ; and the whole amount 
paid into the Onnpany*s treasury for capital stock has been 
7,780,000/. 

Under the provisions of the act of 1793, the Company en- 
gaged to pay to the public the sum of 500,000/. annually, 
unless prevented by war expenditure ; but it so happenecU 
that owing to the state of its finances throughout the period 
over which the engagement extended, which was one of 
continued hostilities, it was not found convenient to make 
more than two payments of 250,000/. each, in the years 
1793-4 and 1794-5, notwithstanding that liberal dividends 
were regularly made to the proprietors. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1 793, the Company |ob- 
tained pecuniary assistance from the public, under the 
authority of the legislature; once, in 1810, when 1,500,000/. 
was advaneed in exchequer bills, and repaid soon after by 
advances made for the public service in India, and again in 
1812, when a loan of 2,500,000/, was raised by government 
for the service of the Company ; this loan was liquidated by 
annual payments, and was finally discharged in 1822. 

In all the enactments of parliament down to that of 1793 
inclusive, the territorial and commercial affairs of the Com- 
pany had been considered as forming toge^er one undivided 
concern. The revenues of the Company in India, and its 
profits realized in England, had indeed been separately 
appropriated ; but no direct provision had ever been made for 
distinguishing either in India or in England those receipts 
and ^sbursements which partook of a political character, 
finom those which were stricdy commercisl. To remedy this 
difficulty, the act of 1813 provided for a separation of the ac- 
counts as between the two branches of the Company's affairs. 
This act directs that '* the Accounts of the Company, abroad 
and at home, shall be so kept and arranged, as to contain and 
exhibit the receipts, disbursements, debts, and assets apper- 
taining to or connected with the territorial, political, and com- 
merciu branches of their affairs respectively ; and that they 
shall be made up so as to exhibit the accounts of the territo- 
rial and political departments, separately and distinctly from 
such as appertain to, or are connected with, the commercial 
branch of their ailairs.** It also directs that the several 
accounts required to be annually laid before parliament shall 
be prepared in conformity with this plan or separation, and 
arranged according to forms to be submitted to, and ap- 
proved by government. 
• Mill's History of British India, vol. ii. p. 707; 4to. edition. 
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The director aw required in the month of May, in every 
year, '* to lay before both Houses of Parlisment, accounts 
territoriid and oommercial, made up according to the latest 
advices which shall have been received, and with as much 
accuracy as the nature of the case will admit.'* It has been 
stated, that accounts made up within the time which parUa- 
ment has thus prescribed, cannot exhibit such balanced 
statements of results as preclude the risk of errors or omis- 
sions ; and altiiough it has been the practice to aocompanv 
the accounts thus given in with abstracts of the cash 
receipt and disbursement made up in India, yet that it is 
not possible, without further information, to deduce finom 
them complete statements of the flnanciad results. 

II. — Government qf India, 

It has been found necessary by the directors of the East 
India Company, and by the Board of Control, to classify 
their business under six distinct branches or departments. 
The committee of the House of Commons, whose report was 

£ resented at the close of the last session, has adopted a simi- 
ir arrangement in the prosecution of its inquiries. 
These branches are, — 

1. Public. 

2. Finance and Accounts, — Trade. 

3. Revenue. 

4. Judicial. 

5. Military. 

6. Political or Foreign. 

The branch denominated *' Public ** is made in the report 
of the committee to embrace many miscellaneous subjects of 
inouiry. Among these are, — 

The constitution, powers, efficiency, and other character- 
istics of the (liffereht branches of the Indian government 
both at home aiid abroad. 

The character and qualifications of Europeans appointed 
for the administration of the civil government in Inoia. 

The condition of the natives of India in reference to educa- 
tion : —their feelings in regard to our government, and the 
policy of employing them in Indian administration. 

The propriety of introducing the use of the English 
lanc^uage in the Company's courts of justice. 

The laws under which our Indian empire is governed, 
their administratiou, and the degree in wmch they are ap- 
plicable to European residents. 

The cjndition and character of European settlers in India, 
and the policy of encouragintj: them. 

The state of the press in India. 

The church establishment, with reference to the actual 
state of Christianity in India, and — 

The powers and practical effects of the king^s courts at the 
different presidencies. 

It is impossible to enter at length upon these numerous 
heads of inquiry. We must select for our examination such 
as appear of the greatest present importance, with reference 
to the public interest as connected with the question of the 
Company's Charter. 

The home government of India is composed .of, — 1. The 
Court of Proprietors; 2. The Court of fMrectors; and 3. 
The Board of Control. 

The proprietors vote according to the amount of stock 
which they possess. The lowest sum which entitles to a 
single vote is 1 000/. stock. The number of proprietors re- 
cently entitled to vote were 1956, of whom 54 had four 
votes, 50 hod three votes, 370 had two votes, and 1502 one 
vote each. The proprietors elect the directors and declare 
the dividend. They make bye-laws, which are binding when 
no act of parliament exists to the contrary. All proceedings 
in parliament aflRecting the Company's interest, and all grants 
of money beyond 600/. must have their approval; but they 
have no general control over the Court of Directors, nor can 
they interfere with any of its orders when sanctioned by the 
Board of Control. 

The Court of Directors consists of twenty-four proprietors, 
who conduct the whole affairs of the Company, subject to 
the superintendence of the Board of Control. They are 
elected for four years, six going out annually by rotation. 
These are re-eligible at the expiration of a year, and are 
mostly re-elected: thirteen form a court. The election of 
its chairman and deputy-chairman is made annually, and 
rests with the directors. 

^ The power of nominating the governors of the presidencies 
IS vested in the directors, subject to the approval of the crown. 
They can recal the governors or any other of their servants , 



independently of the Board of Control Sulgeet to the super- 
vision of the same Board, the despatches connected iviCh the 
government of India, and, without that supervision, a.11 com- 
mercial letters, are prepared by the directors. In case of nsj 
collision between them an appeal lies to the king in councu, 
as an ultimate resort— an option of which it is not probable 
that the directors will ever avail themselves, since no good a|>- 
pears likely to result from an appeal from the king's cotmefl 
to the king in council. 

For the despatch of business, the Court of Directors dividet 
itself into three committees : the committee of correspon- 
dence— of buying and warehouses — and of shipping. Their 
functions are sufficiently indicated by their titles. 

By the act of 1794 the directors werecharsed to apponti a 
secret committee, in order to forward to Ladia such de- 
spatehes as die Board of Control consider should be a e cret , 
1 his committee usually consists of the chairman, deputy- 
chairman, and the senior member of the Court of I^recton. 
These all take the oath of secrecy, and fbrmthe organ fir 
transmitting the orders and instructions of the Board of Con- 
trol on all matters relating to war or peace. 

The functions of the Board of Control have already been 
principally detailed, or may be gathered from what has been 
said with regard to the powers of the directors. It has the 
right of directing that permission be given to any individual 
to proceed to India, from whom the curectors have withheld 
their license to that effect 

The correspondence of the directors is, as might be ex- 
pected, volummous and complicated. That part of it which 
originates in India comes in the form of dMoatehes, and the 
explanatc»y matter in books or volumes. Tne total number 
of these folio volumes received in twenty-one years ftom 
1793 to 1813, was 9094 ; and horn 1814 to 1829» a period of 
sixteen years, the number was 12,414. 

Collision between the co-ordinate authorities has tome- 
times occurred, and has been productive of much inoon- 
venience. It is provided by act of parliament that despatches 
shall be returned by the Board to the directors within two 
months from the time of their being submitted. But it has 
sometimes happened that questions of importance submitted 
by the government of India to the home authorities have not 
been answered for a period of two and even three years, 
cireumstances having so changed in the meantime that 
further reference has beoome necessary; and thus many 
years have elapsed before the a<]yustment of such questjens. 
It is also affirmed that the desire of avoiding such coUisioii 
has in many instances led to the indefinite postponement of 
instructions upon important subjects. 

The executive government of the Company abroad is ad- 
ministered at three presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In Bengal the government consists of a governor- 
general and three councillors, and at Madras and Bombay 
of a governor and the same number of councillors. Tlw 
directors may appoint the commander-in-chief in each pre- 
sidency to a seat in the council ; the other two counciDon 
are civilians, who must have resided ten years in India in tbs 
Company's service. 

The governor-general has a controlling power over the 
governors of Mamas and Bombay ; and if he thinks fit to 
proceed to either of these presidencies he there assumes ths 
chief authority. 

The power of making and enforcing laws for the govern- 
ment of the respective presidencies resto in the governor- 
general, or governor, and the three councillors ; subject, in 
some instances, to the consent of the supreme court of judi* 
cature to register their decrees, and likewise to the ap* 
proval of the Board of Control and Court of Directors. 

There exist in India two concurrent, and in some in- 
stances, conflicting systems of judicature ; — ^the Company 'i 
courts, and the King s, or supreme courts. 

In the Company's courts there are three grades of Euro- 
pean judges ; the district, the provincial, and the judges of 
the Sudder court There are also two classes of native 
judges ; moonsi&, of whom several are stationed in every 
district, and Sudder ameens, established at the same stotions 
with the European district judges. There are also magistrates, 
who exerciBe civil jurisdiction; and registrars, who decade 
such causes as may be referred to them by the judge. 

Trial by jury is confined entirely within the umits of the 
supreme courts, the jurisdiction of which extends to Euro- 
peons generally, and to natives also, within a certain dis- 
tance around the several presidencies. 

No regulation made by the local government, affecting 
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individuali within the jurisdiction of the supreme court, 
heoomes a valid law unless reg:istered by the court. The 
exerrise of this discretionary power of the court has often 
caused embarrassment to the local government, and has 
naturally enough been made the subject of complaints. It 
may be questioned, however, whether some such check is 
not necessary, to guard against assumptions of power on 
the part of a very small body of men, whose will would 
otherwise be law ; the only power entitled to control their 
actions being separated from them by a distance of 13,000 
miles. 

One very important power committed to the authorities in 
India is that of arbitraiy deportation, without triaL The ex- 
ercise of this power is most generally attended with absolute 
ruin to the individual. It is difficult to believe it to be in- 
compatible with the safety of the government; and upon no 
other plea can the exercise of so arbitrary a power be justi- 
fied — ^to allow parties a regular trial upon the spot before 
80 severe a sentence is put in execution. It is proper to 
state, that the cases in which this power has been exercised 
are extremely rare, not more tl^an half-ardozen instances 
having occurred during thirty years. This foct, if it shows 
the mildness of the government on the one hand, proves 
also, on the other, how little ground exists for the continu* 
ance of a power so foreign to all our ideas of equitable, go- 
vernment 

None but subordinate situations in the revenue, judicial, 
mad militarydepartments, are at present open to the natives 
of India. There is ample evidence to prove that such a 
system of exclusion is not warranted either on the score 
of incapacity, want of application, or dishonesty ; and it is 
oontenaed by competent judges that the admission of the 
natives into higher offices, under European control, would 
have a beneficial effect upon their general moral character, 
would strengthen their attachment to British dominion, 
irould conduce to the better administration of justice, and 
would occasion a great saving in the charges of administer- 
ing the Indian government 

Education has recently been encouraged and extended 
among the natives ; and a strong desire has been awakened 
for acquiring a knowledge of the sciences and literature of 
Europe. The progress of Protestant Missionaries in India 
appears to be daily becoming more successful. . They have 
judiciously established schocns both in the north and south 
of India. The number of their scholars in Bengal alone, 
amounts to about 50,000. This general diffusion of in- 
struction is productive of the best effects, not only on the 
children educated, but also on the minds of their connexions. 
By the act of parliament of 1813, the Company is obliged, 
out of surplus territorial revenue, to expend a lac of rupees 
(equivalent, when the rupee is at two shillings, to 10,000/. 
sterling) annually in promoting the education of the natives 
of India ; and, in many years, the sums expended have 
gone greatly beyond the stipulated amount 

Many witnesses concur in the opinion that the general 
cultivation of the Enghsh language is highly desirable, both 
with the view of fitting the natives for admission to offices of 
trust, and as a powerful means of operating favourably on 
their habits and character. The partiality which many 
among them show for the English language and literature 
does not appear to have met with corresponding encourage- 
ment on the part of the ffovemment It has not provided 
a sufficient number of teachers quaUfied for the purpose; so 
that, in most of the government schools, the English lan- 
guage is not taught at all. In other schools at Calcutta, 
many Hindoo boys are to be found who can read the most 
difficult English authors with fluency, and give proof of un- 
derstanding them by explaining any passage that may be 
selected for the purpose. Many natives of rank are in the 
habit of sending their children to these schools. It must 
tend to spread the desire fi>r acquiring our language, that 
the Bengal government has promulgated its intention even- 
tually to render it the medium for transacting public business 
throughout the country. 

It cannot be expected that a foreign language should 
make its way very rapidly among a numerous people who 
are dispersed over so vast a country ; particularly as the 
number of English inhabitants is so small as to afford but 
fow. occasions where the knowledge of our tongue can 
prove advantageous. It is evident, however, Uiat the 
Company does take active measures for otherwise inform- 
ing the minds of the natives. Moslem and Hindoo col- 
leges have been established in Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, and 



Benares. Schools have been established in other parts of 
the country, and aid has been afforded to seminaries ori- 
ginating with individuals. These efforts cannot ful to exeiv 
cise a beneficial influence upon the character of the native 
population ; and, apart fix)m all higher considerations, must 
be productive in the end of great advantages to our com- 
merce with India, by promoting the arts of civilization among 
its inhabitants. 

It has been asserted, that the removal ef the censorship 
at Calcutta and Bombay, by Lord Hastings, and the same 
measure more recently adopted at Madras, have rendered 
the press in India as tree as the press of this country. 
It is hard to believe this assertion, m connexion with the 
facts that no person is allowed to use a printing press with- 
out a license, which may be withdrawn without the assign- 
ment of any reasons on the part of the authorities ; and that 
the power of deportation without trial or appeal may be used 
against any individual who proves obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, — a power which has indeed been employed within 
these few years against the editors of two journals in Cal- 
cutta. It has been attempted to justify this order of things 
upon the ground that the civil government of India, which 
contains a population of near 100,000,000, being conducted 
by about noo strangers, it becomes a matter of necessity 
for their self-preservation that those who hold the reins 
of government should be able to prevent any discussions 
which may weaken the influence which they possess over 
the minds of the natives. It has, besides, been broadly 
asserted, and with great apparent truth, that ** a free press, 
and what may be called an arbitrary or despotic government, 
seem to be wholly unsuited to each other." Journals are 
published by natives in Calcutta and Bombay, and are 
under the same regulations as those conducted by Europeans, 
with the exception that the government cannot in their case 
exercise the practice of deportation. The servants of the 
Company are forbidden to engage in writing or publishing 
any pohtical papers. 

m.—QuesHon regarding the Propriety of permitting 
Europeans to Reside %n India, 

The directors of the East India Company have, for a long 
time, evinced great jealousy in regard to the admission of 
Europeans into Iheir territories. Serious apprehensions 
were expressed lest the great influx of Europ«ans, conse- 
quent upon the opening of the trade in 1813, would have 
a dangerous effect. It appears, however, that, in the 
space of thuteen years, from 1815 to 1828, the increase 
of British-bom subjects in India, not in the service of the 
East India Company, did not exceed 515; and that these 
reside principally at the three presidencies, or are employed 
in ships belonging to tiie respective ports, llie evil of 
the oppression to which it was foretold the natives in the 
internal districts would be exposed from the presence of 
Europeans not under the immediate control of the Company *s 
government, has not hitherto, therefore, been experienced. 
Nor does it appear that good grounds for alarm on this 
score can ever exist The expense of transporting them- 
selves to so gredt a distance would deter needy adventurers 
item resorting thither ; labourers have no motive for emi- 
grating to India, where they could not compete with the 
native ryots (cultivators) either in the cheapness of their 
living, or in the power of supporting labour in so hot a cli- 
mate ; and mechanics would encounter the rivalry of re- 
markably good workmen among the natives, whom they 
would little resemble in the fewness of their artificial wants. 

That men of a superior class to those just mentioned, 
and who would introduce skill and capital into the countiy, 
should by their conduct oppress the people among whom 
they settled, or cause any well-founded alarm to the go- 
vernment is an idea but little honourable to the character 
of the educated classes of our countrymen. Fortunately, 
this question is not left to conjecture. The settlement, in 
the interior of the provinces, of Europeans who employ 
their capital in the manufacture of indigo, has shown that 
the residence among them of the better class of Europeans 
is anything but a misfortune to the native cultivators. 

As early as 1 766, the Court of Directors prohibited British- 
bom subjects from renting lands. The prohibition was then 
directed against their own servants who were in the practice 
of holding public lands, it being feared that they might con- 
vert their power and influence to purposes of oppression 
against the natives. The evidence given before the com- 
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mittee of tbe House of Coinmona shows that the prohibition 
was liable, at aU times, to be rendered little more than no- 
minal, since Europeans oould and did hold lands in farm in 
the names of natives, and in their names, also, sued and 
were sued in the courts. The necessity for having recourse 
to this indirect mode of proceeding did not deter Europeans 
from embarking their capitals in the establishment of indigo 
factories, which have had a beneficial influence through the 
employment which they provide for the native population. 

The chief difficulty opposed to the free admission of 
Europeans appears to arise out of the defective state of 
the judicial establiAhments, civil and criminal. This con- 
sideration does, indeed, show a necessity for improving the 
system of those establishments; but it should never be 
urged against a permission to which no other objection 
oan be brought, that it is rendered inexpedient by reason of 
bad or defective government. Facilities of intercourse have, 
of late years, been greatly increased. License to {>Toceed to 
India is said to be now never withheld, if the applicant can 
show any reasonable motive for wishing to proceed to India 
other than mere speculation. Many instances have formerly 
occurred in which a refusal on the part of the directors has 
been superseded by the Board of Control. The total number 
of licenses authorizing Europeans to reside in India, granted 
^ the Court of Directors m>m 1814 to 1831, was 1,253. 
The total number of licenses refVised by the Court during 
that time was 894 ; and that of those granted by the Board 
ofControlwas71. 

The subject of restrictions against the free emigration 
of British subjects to India, and their right to a continued 
residence in that country subject only to the sentence of a 
legal tribunal, together with the permission to hold leases 
of lands in their own names, will probably occupy an im- 
portant place in the impending discussion of the terms of 
renewal of the Company's Charter. It appears, therefore, 
oeoessary to state such arguments bearing upon the con- 
tinuance of those restrictions, as have been brought forward 
by parties who may be thought best qualified to assist the 
judgment of the public on the subject 
I In a memorial presented by the principal merchants and 
agency houses at Calcutta to the governor-general, dated 
S8th of January, 1829, we find it stated that ** the various 
inconveniences experienced by indigo planters, from their 
inability to hold lands in their own names, have opposed 
SQch obstacles to the successful prosecution of their industry 
as could never have been compensated but by extraordinary 
ftftility of soil and cheapness of labour. The losses result- 
ing from the insecurity of lands held in the names of na- 
tives, from the fiulore of ryots, who have received advances 
to perform their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays 
fhey are liable to be involved in by the relations in which 
•xisting regulations compel them to stand to such persons, 
■re an unnecessary expense which cannot be estimated at 
less than 25 per cent on the total outlay, and a serious bar 
to all experimental improvements in agriculture. Notwith- 
standing the disadvantageous nature of the tenure, about 
ene-thi^ of the entire quantity of indigo plant is grown by 
the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased on con- 
tract from ryots. 

** The value of the indico annually produced is from two 
and a half to three crore of rupees (2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/.) 
whereof, perhaps, two crore are expended in India for rent, 
stock, wages, interest of capital, &c., and a large portion, 
probably three-fourths, of tne balance is remitted to Eng- 
land. Competition among planters has increased the cost 
of production from 80 to 1 00 per cent, so as greatly to reduce 
the superiority which this country has long possessed over 
the other countries from which Europe is supplied with in- 
diffo. The necessity of removing artificial obstructions, in 
Older to secure the success of this most important branch of 
trade* and to promote the manifest interests of this country 
and of England) is thus continually rendered more urgent.*' 

Permission had been given in 1824 to some Europeans, to 
hold a limited quantity of land upon l^ase for the purpose of 
making the experiment whether coffee oould be advan- 
tageously cultivated in Bengal, which concession had been 
afterwards sanctioned by the directors ; and the t«quest pre- 
ferred in the letter above quoted was to the effect that a re- 
gulation might be passed by the governor-general in council, 
Tendering the same provisions applicable to the cultivation 
of indigo and other agricultural produce. 

The concession thus sought was granted by a resolution of 
tbe government of Bengal, dated 17th of February, 1829, in 



which the propriety of the measure is'fally recognised. ; and 
this resolution was followed bv minutes drawn up "by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and by Lord William Bentinck, ^rboM 
reasoning upon the subject is just and oonclusive. Tba Ibi- 
lowing paragraph exhibits the course of reasoning by whkdi 
the government of Bengal supported this oonoession : 

*''On whatever side the subject is considered, th» more 
does it present the prospect of advantage from the free resort 
of Englishmen to India. On one supposition only eeii I 
entertain the apprehension of danger. tJndoubtedlT, tbe poa- 
sence of our countrvmen, and the knowledge which tiiey mn 
likely to diffuse, will rendier the people more eooaeioaa of tlieir 
rights, and better able to understand the dntiea of their g«>- 
vernors. Were it our purpose to ponue a oourse of injnetioe ; 
to withhold from the people the privileges they may ftMj 
claim, and oould advantageously exereiae ; to sport with that 
lives, their properties, or their feeling by arbitrary motM, 
by grinding extortions, or by capricious innovation ; we ahotdd 
act most unwisely in permitting one British subject to enter 
the country, excepting as an acoompUce in the scheme ; we 
should be acting mully in spreadmg abroad the ligfato of 
knowledge. But our designs being benevolent towaida 
India, let us not withhold what best would serve her. Oar 
duty being to maintain the dominion of England, let vm 
not reject the best means of confirming it : our care beiiig 
equally the interests of both countries, let us not ezdude 
those who would best promote and combine them.*' 

The Court of Directors, however, were not infiuenoed hj 
this course of reasoning ; they disapproved of the oonoes- 
sion, and directed the Indian government ** to retrace their 
steps in regard to it as far as is practicable." When tiiia 
fiat reached Bengal, only five appUcations for leases of land 
had been compUed with in ikvour of Europeans, and to the 
extent of about five thousand acres. Very scanty means wiD 
therefore be afforded for judging of the amount of benefit, 
or otherwise, which might have attended the measure^ i 
acted upon extensivelv. 

The field which India presents for the suceessf^ em- 
ployment of British enterprise, has been made suiBeienfly 
apparent by the result of the indi^ cultivation. In the 
hands of native manufacturers, the mdigo of India was not 
qualified to compete with the produce of the west; but no 
sooner had Europeans embarked in the pursuit, with their 
superior science and more extensive means, than Indian in- 
digo was rendered so superior, that it drove the cultivators of 
Spanish America, in a great degree, to forego the produc- 
tion of the plant ; and the factories of Bengal now supply not 
only almost the entire consumption of England, but also 
four fifths of that of the whole world. 

The improved methods of manufooture introduced by Bri- 
tish settiers have been extensively adopted by the natives. 
Hitherto, however, the indigo manufkctured by the latter has 
been decidedly inferior to that produced in the fiictories of 
Europeans. This inferiority is said to be equal to fifteen per 
cent, of its value ; while the dye produced ij the old native 
process, still in some cases adhered to, is said to be vholly 
unfit for exportation. 

It is worthy of remark, that while the improvement Just 
mentioned has been taking place in the manufaeture of in- 
digo, through the employment of Euronean capital and di- 
rection, all other articles fh)m which that advantage has 
been withheld have continued in a state of inferiority. It 
is impossible to account for this on any other grouna than 
that of incompetent skill on the part of the producers. The 
soil and climate cannot justiy be charged with the rudeness 
and imperfections exhibited by Indian products. In the im- 
mense range of territory under the dominion of Great Britain 
Hire includ^ a prodigious diversity of soils and climate, ttmn 
which a countless variety of productions may be raised, want- 
ing only the productive power of British skill, capital, and 
enterprise, to render them of qualities that must make them 
desirable objects of commerce. It is proved that without 
this aid the native Indians are incapable of giving such 
a character to their productions as will fit them to enter into 
successful competition with similar articles produced under 
more effective management in other quarters. Why should 
the sugar of India not equal in its quality that of our 
western colonies ? Why should it be so inferior to the sugar 
of China, that the latter is suffered to find its way into con- 
sumption in the presidencies to the exclusion of the native 
produce? Simply, because capital is required which the 
Indian cultivator has not; joined to skill which he cannot 
or will not acquire. 
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The tame remarks may be applied to the growth of 
cotton, which, in India, ia entirely left to the rude and slo- 
venly industry of the natives. Few attempts have been 
made to improve the cotton of India, notwithstanding the 
strong recommendations of the government to that effect, 
which we find have been made to the East India Directors. 
Such as it was two hundred, or perhaps two thousand, years 
ago, such is now the cotton of India; and such it may remain 
unless Europeans are permitted to take an interest in its 
cultivation, or until the native growers are roused to the 
necessity of seeldng after improvements. Without the in- 
citing example or the powerfhl aid of Europeans, such an 
effect may not be produced until another equsuly lengthened 
period shall have elapsed. There is scarcely a part of the 
Gompany*s territories in which the plant might not beculti- 
vatea ; and yet the whole quantity of cotton wool brought to 
the market of Calcutta in the year 1827, amounted to just 
as much as would furnish an average supply for three 
weeks to the spinning mills of this kingdom. It may be 
safely predicted, that in a few years after the restrictions 
upon the settlement of Europeans in India shall have been 
removed, a better kind of cotton will be cultivated, in such 
abundance, that it will, in a great degree, supersede the pro- 
duoe of the slave states of America, where labour is, out 
of all proportion, dearer than in India. We have before 
US the statement, of an attempt, on the part of an European 
gentleman resident at Benares, to proauce cotton of supe- 
rior quality to that usually grown in India. This gentle- 
man pocured a few seeds of Brazil cotton, and planted 
them m his garden, [where the plants were careftilly tended 
for two or three successive years. The produce then amounted 
to three bales, which were sold in London for one shilling 
a pound, at the time that ordinary Bengal and Surat cotton 
were selling at ftom fourpence to five^pence per pound. 

A small Indian farmer at Labercoire, near Bombay, has, 
for several years, produced a superior kind of cotton, which 
has been sold in this country at prices 50 per cent, higher 
than the prices of ordinary cotton shipped from the same 
place. The manuscripts of Dr. Roxburgh contain an 
account of the Dacca cotton, the staple of which is longer 
than the common cotton of India. Dacca has always been 
celebrated for the superior quality of its muslins. Many 
other instances are given, in the evidence reported by the 
Committee, of cotton having been produced in India, su- 
perior to the quality of the general shipments from that 
quarter. If such an effect has been produced in partial in- 
stances, through the application of slull, is it unreasonable 
to suppose that a more extensive application of that skill is 
the only thing needed to 'place the produce of India gene- 
rally upon an equal footing with that of America, — ^whence 
we now receive consignments of cotton of the annual value 
of more than five mifiions sterling ? 

A statement frumished by the East India Directors, esti- 
mates the number of Europeans resident at the sevml pre- 
sidencies in India, in 1828, as follows : — 

Bengal . . . ]595> 

Fort St. George . .116 

Bombay . . « 286 

Other parts ... 19 

2016 

These persons are in addition to, and wholly unconnected 
with, the servants of the East India Company, or with indi- 
viduals in his Majesty's service. About two-thirds of their 
number are resident in towns, in the capacity of merchants, 
tradesmen, or artisans. All parties, natives and Europeans, 
concur in the opinion, that the presence of these settlers has 
been productive of unmixed benefit to India. New trades 
and manufactures, and knowledge of various sorts, have 
been communicated by their means to the natives ; while 
their capital has furnished employment for the working 
classes, ^ and enriched the country. The progress made by 
the natives in social, moral, and political knowledge, in 
places where Europeans chiefly reside, is universally ac- 
knowledged to be great. A celebrated native of Bengal, 
now in England, Rammohun Roy, whose authority is un- 
ouestionable upon such a subject, expressed this opinion in 
the following words, at a public meeting of his countrymen 
in Calcutta : " From personal experience I am impressed 
with the conviction, that the greater our intercourse with 
European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement 
in litemry, social, and political affairs ; a fact which can 
easily be proved by comparing the condition of those of my 



countrymen who have exgoyed this advantage, with tiiat of 
those who have unfortunately not had that opportunity.** 
Additional evidence to the same effect is abunoantly sup- 
plied throughout the reports of the committees. 

lY,— Effects of the recent partial Opening of the Trade 
to Indict. 

Although the pursuits of European settlers m India con- 
nected with agriculture, have hitherto been almost exclu- 
sively directed to the mcmu&cture of indigo, it must not be 
imagined that there are no other brancmes of production 
which might be opened to them. On this point we may quote 
the evidence of Dr. N. WalHch, the superintendent of the 
East India Company*s Botanic Garden at Calcutta, who, after 
going through a long list of productions to which tiie soU and 
climate are adapted, winds up with the following striking 
assertion : — " I will only state, that the Company*s territories 
in India are productive of every article which can conduce 
to the happiness of man ; and it only requires skill and in- 
genuity, and encouragement, both to the natives and to 
Europeans in India, to select every thing that can possibly 
be desired.'* 

It must not be disguised, that so long a9*the East India 
Company continues to join commercial pursuits to its poli- 
tical character, its power in the latter capacity may always 
be employed in a manner detrimental, and even ruinous to 
indiviaual traders and cultivators. By purchasing an article 
extensively at one time, and neglecting it at another, its 
price may be wised unnaturally, and its production forced ; 
or it may be. as violently depressed, and the producers ruined. 
The dread of this interference must always have a tendency 
to deter capitalists ftom embarking in a rivalry with so 
powerful an opponent ; so that the business of cultivation would 
remain as at present, either under the control of the Com- 
pany's agents, or in the hands of small independent native 
agriculturists, from whom no improvements can be expected. 
The necessary consequence of this state of things must be 
to enhance the cost of production, which as necessarily limits 
consumption, and thus checks the extension of commerce. 
The mercantile operations of so great a body as the Companjr 
must always be conducted upon a large scale, so that it 
is found impossible to conceal its dealmgs, and to prevent 
advantage being taken of the foot on the part of tne pro- 
ducers, who immediately advance the price of every article 
in demand by the Company. Merchants are in this manner 
Interfered with in their dealings : or if they consent to pay 
the enhanced price for Indian produce, wherewith to remit 
funds to Europe, they must do so at a great risk of loss ; since 
a corresponding rise of prices in the markets of Europe is so 
far from being induced by the investments of the Compai^ 
in Indian pn^uce, that the contrary effect is usually experi- 
enced. Still it naturally follows from the unsettled state in 
which the markets for most descriptions of the productioniB 
of India are thus kept, that their average prices in Europe 
are greatly enhanced ; consumption, as a necessary conse- 
quence, is limited ; and the manufacturing industry of this 
kingdom is to a certain extent without wat employment 
which it would otherwise find in the preparation of goods to 
be sent in payment for Indian produce. 

If the markets of India were not liable to be thus inju- 
riously acted upon, and if European skill and capital were 
allowed free scope in the Company*s territory, there is every 
reason to expect, not only that the prices of Indian produce 
would be permanently brought more within the compass of 
European purchasers, but that a substantial improvement 
would take place in the condition of the native population. 
In that case, they would either be employed by European 
settlers, or incited by them, as in the instance of indigo, to 
an honourable rivalry. The taste which the natives already 
show for luxuries and conveniences of European production, 
could then be more frequently and more extensively grati- 
fied; and we should gradually enlarge the number of those 
with whom we could exchange our own products, to an ex- 
tent that would act most beneficially upon the oommereial 
prosperity of these kingdoms. 

It is alleged that the Company, being under the necessity 
of transmitting funds from India to Europe, in payment for 
military and other stores, as well as to provide for the pay- 
ment of the half-yearly di\4dends to the proprietors of its 
stock, is in a manner compelled to purchase goods for that 
purpose. It is not pretended, however, that the desire of 
consuming these g<M)ds is created, or the power of pay- 
ing for them increased, by the foot of their purchase and 
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tranamisfiien to Europe by the Company ; or that the pro- 
- ductions of India would be kept out of our markets, although 
.its trading should be altogether abandoned. In 1822, it 
discontinued the importation of nankeens, and in 1 824, that 
of raw silk from China ; its investments in both articles 
having been for some years previously attended with loss. 
Have the markets of Europe been less adequately supplied 
with 'diose articles since the Company ceased to deal in 
them ? Decidedly not ; for it is notorious that the supplies 
have increased in a very important degree, and that a trade 
wliich involved the Company in loss while carried on directly 
with the country of production, has since become a source 
of profit to private traders; although they are obliged to re- 
sort to an intermediate market to make their purchases, and 
axe consequently burthened with additional charges. 

Had the advocates of the Company been listened to in 
1813, when the trade to India was thrown open, our 
manufiicturers would have been in a great measure de- 
prived of what has proved a most important market for 
their productions. On that occasion, it was confidently 
stated m a report which the directors forwarded to the Board 
of Control, ** that all the expectations then entertained by 
British merchants, as to the wished-for opening of the 
Jn^an trade, were groundless and delusive ; that those who 
should act upon them, if the trade were opened, would be 
sure to experience ruin, loss, and disappointment ; and that 
the abolition of the Companv*s commercial privileges would 
be, in effect, the extinction of the whole of the present Indian 
system.*' 

It may be worth while to inquire how far these asser- 
tions have been borne out by the result. In 1814, the first 
year after the throwing open of the trade, the declared 
value of the goods shipped by private adventurers was 
1,048,T32^. Since that time, notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in the prices of most of the commodities which make 
up our export trade with India, the value of the shipments 
lias increased by a steady rate of progression to four times 
that amount. It would occupy too much space to particula- 
rize the articles of merchandise in which this increase has 
Ibeen experienced ; the following statement of the quantities 
and value of British cottons exported will suffice to show 
how important this trade has become to one principal branch 
of our manufacturing industry : — 

v..*. Number of Yardi Val. of Exports Val. of ExporU m«».i ■».,„« 
yeari. Ejiported. bytheCompy. by Prlvftte Trade. ^®^* ^**°®- 

1814 818,202 £17,778 £91,70^ £109.480 

1816 1.35.%476 4,948 137.462 142,410 
1818 1,705,758 372 160,162 160,534 

1817 5,316,729 35 422.779 422,814 

1818 8,842,046 349 700,543 700,892 

1819 7,127.661 181 461,087 461,268 

1820 14,326,276 1,605 832.613 834.118 

1821 19,920.602 6.108 1,078,332 1,084,440 

1822 23,500,667 5,281 1,139.776 1,145,057 

1823 25,001,385 . 1,128.468 1,128.468 
.1824 22,705.426 13,092 1,100.385 1,113,477 

1825 27,169,729 2,798 1,034.073 1,038,871 

1826 43.826.158 2,960 991,059 994,019 

1827 45,016,850 786 1,613,731 1,624.617 

1828 42,247,207 . . 1,985.535* 

1829 43,755,634 • . 1,631,724* 

1830 66 914,709 . . 2,077,239* 

1831 50,403,496 .. . 1,919,126* 

The prodigious increase here shown is the more worthy of 
. notice, as occurring with regard to a species of manufactures, 
' for our supply of which, within the memory of some among 

us, we were dependent upon the looms of India. 



-The Question as to the Proprtett 
tcith China!^ 



of Opening the Trade 



The unfitness of a large corporation, like that of the East 
India Company, to carry on a success^l competition with 
private traders is rendered fully apparent by the fact, that 
while the vouchers presented to parliament show an absolute 
loss upon its commercial dealings for some years past with 
India, the transactions of private merchants have gone on in 
a continued rate of progression, which it is impossible they 
should have done upon any other supposition than that of 
their terminating profitably. If the trading interests of the 
Company were limited to its own territorial possessions, it 
might not perhaps be so necessary to make these statements, 
since the commerce with those possessions is now almost 

* The accounts of these four years do uot distinguish the 
Company's from the private trade. 



entirely engrossed by private traders. Y(x some €crw^ y^mn 
past, the goods imported into the three presidencies by Ae 
Company have amounted to very little more than one tenth 
part of the aggregate shipments from this country ; iw^hilea 
very large proportion of even these diminished sl^pmeals 
have consisted of military stores, and consequently do Dtf 
partake of a commercial character. Its trade witli l^iad/h 
Stan is now, in fact, almost exclusively confined to tlie obieci 
of providing remittances to England. This inquiry is» hem- 
ever, necessary, in order to lead us to form a correct estimaie 
upon another very important towch of eastern trade — ikm, 
with China,— the monopoly of which was continued to the 
Company by the act of 1813. This trade, according to the 
statements of the directors, has been uniformly profitable^ 
to a degree which has enabled them to bear the losses npa 
theb India trade, to pay the dividends to their proprieton, 
and to make good* in a great degree, deficiencies in the 
Company*s territorial revenue. 

The evidence which htis been collected by Parlisment 
upon this very important branch of the subject is oonaplete. 
In the elaborate report which was made in July, 1830, by « 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to oon»der 
the affairs of the East India Company, the evidence wbicb 
it reported was chissed and considered under five lieacb^ 
It may serve to simplify our task, if in the short smnmaiy 
we are able to give, me same points of inquiry are adopted; 
they are as follows : — 

1. The disposition of the Chinese in respect to forei^^ 
trade, and the mode in which their transactions witli fo- 
reigners are conducted at Canton. 

2. The state of the British trade with China, particularly 
of that in tea. 

3. The mode in which the Company's sales of tea in Eng- 
land are conducted, and the effects of the laws which regu- 
late the trade in that article upon the Company and upon i 
the public respectively. • ' 

4. The trade of the Americans and other foreigners ^nth 
China. I 

5. The effects expected from the abolition of the Com- I 
pany's exclusive privilege. i 

$ 1. The first of these heads is, without doubt, Uie most 
important, — for if it can be established, as the advocates fcr 
the Company's continued monopoly assert, that the Chinese 
government and people are '* decidedly anti-commercial in 
their disposition ; that they have a particular objection to 
increasing their intercourse in any way with Europeans, and 
more particularly with the English, on account of our close 
approximation to their frontiers through Tartary and in 
Ava,'' — then it can be of little interest to the people at 
large whether the monopoly is continued or abolished* 

The evidence given before the Committee may still leave 
this question in some degree of uncertainty as regards the 
Chinese government ; but the proofs which are furnished of 
the prevalence of a contrary disposition on the part of the 
people of that country are so strong, that, as regards them, 
we do not see how it .is possible any longer to entertain a 
doubt upon the subject Because it was a leading precept 
of their great philosopher Xan-foo, or, as Europeans have 
determined to call him, Confucius, upon whose maxims the 
institutions of the country are built, " to despise foreign 
commodities,*' the government is said to be decidedly hostile 
to all foreign intercourse. It affords, perhaps, a more 
probable solution of the question why obstacles are thrown 
in the way of foreign commerce, that the government, know- 
ing how our Indian empire has been acquired, is jealous 
of us and apprehensive of our intrusion ; that it is with 
this feeling it restricts our trading to a single port of the 
empire, and limits the nature of our intercourse with its 
subjects. The foreign trade of China produces en imme- 
diate revenue to its government of 650,000/. ; and as all 
beneficial appointments in the empire — of which those con- 
nected with Canton, the port where the trade with Euro- 
peans is conducted, are the most valuable — are always sold 
to the highest bidder, the emperor has a strong motive for 
desiring the continuance of our intercourse. But this is 
really a matter of secondary importance ; for if it can be 
shown that the people are imbued with a spirit of commercial 
enterprise, and have acquired a taste for foreign produc- 
tions, we need not go across the seas for arguments to prove 
that not all the power of the government nor the vigilance 
of its officers would be able to shut out those productions. 
It so happens, however, that the Chinese have themselves 
afforded us the strongest proof of the futility of all govern- 
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ment restrictions to prevent^he introduction of an article of 
commerce^ U> the use of which the people are addicted. 
!Eldict after edict has heen issued hy the Kmperor of China 
forbidding the introduction and the use of opium within his 
dominions, but in vain. It is known that upwards of 12,000 
chests of this drug, vidued at ten millions of dollars, are an- 
nually smuggled into and distributed throughout the country 
with perfect security; the only effect of the prohibition being 
to convey the money which the government might obtain in 
the shape of duties into the pockets of the officers who con- 
nive at the traffic and the smugglers who carry it on. The 
"whole of this trade is prosecuted by private individuals. 
The Company is of course aware of the whole proceeding, 
and in fact governs, in some measure, its production of the 
drug, which it strives to make a perfect monopoly in India, 
by the indications of the Chinese market ; but it abstains 
firom taking any part in its actual introduction, from a desire 
of avoiding collision with the government of China. 

Aanregards this important article of commerce, it is clear 
that no evil results m>m the trade with China being open 
to private adventurers. This being the case, may we not 
ask, why greater risk of encountering the alleged exclu- 
sive spirit of the Chinese government should accompany 
the prosecution of an allowed and legalized trade, than is 
seen to attend upon the pursuit of one which is prohibited ? 
The disposition of the Chinese people to engage m commer- 
cial pursuits is rendered sufficiency manifest by the extent 
of the trade which they actually carry on. The number of 
these people who are settled in different parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, and whose object is trade, is exceedingly nu- 
merous, it is computed that about 20,000 are settled at and 
near Batavia ; that 40,000 more are located in other parts of 
Java ; and that throughout the Archipelago, in the Malayan 
peninsula, Siam, and Cochin-China, more than half a mil- 
uon of Chinese settlers are to be foimd. Some of these are 
traders ; some are mechanics ; and others, especially those 
settled in Java, are occupiers of land, supermtendmg its 
cultivation. They conduct, almost exclusively, the culture 
of the cane and the manufacture of sugar in Java, Siam, 
and the Phillippine islands ; as well as the cultivation 
and - manufactuH) of catechu, or terra japonica, in the 
straits of Malacca. They are engaged, also, in the pepper 
cultivation of Siam. They are, further, much diiiposed, 
by their enterprising disposition, to enter into mining 
speculations; and it is they who are chiefly engaged in 
working the silver mines of Tonquin, the gold mines of 
Borneo and the Malay peninsula, as well as the tin mines 
of the latter country and of Banca. In their character as 
traders, they are represented as being keen and enterprising, 
extremely expert in their dealings, and understanding the 
nature of the trade of those countries in which they sgre 
settled, better, perhaps, than anv other people. They em- 
ploy means for obtaining early and accurate information upon 
points connected with their interest as merchants ; so that it 
18 an acknowledged fact in Java that they receive commer- 
cial information at much earlier periods than Europeans who 
avail themselves of the regular government post. Many 
among them are persons of considerable wealth, acquired by 
commerce ; they are extremely tenacious of their reputa- 
tion for uprightness, and are scrupulously punctual in all 
their dealings. 

The Chinese carry on trade in large vessels called junks, 
with the Phillippine isles, the Soo-loo islands, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Sincapore, Rhio, the east 
coast of the Malayan peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, Cam- 
bodia and Tonquin. It is said that, in their trade with Siam, 
they employ 2i>0 vessels, several of which are of not less 
than from 300 to 400 tons burden ; some of their junks are of 
800 or 900 tons burden. The officers and crews of these 
, vessels are very numerous. The commander receives no 
pay, but has the advantage of the cabin accommodation for 
passengers, who are usually numerous. He acts as agent 
or supercargo, receiving a commission, commonly of 1 per 
cent., upon the profits of the owners' adventure. The other 
officers and the seamen are paid for their services by being 
allowed a certain tonnage of the ship, which they may occupy 
with goods upon their own account, or dispose of to other 
people as they see fit ; but none receive money wages, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the pilot. 

The Chinese junks are extremely clumsy in their con- 
struction. They appear, nevertheless, to be so well adapted 
for the navigation in which they are employed, that Mr. 
Crawfurd, speaking from an acquaintance of thirteen years 



with the trade of ihe Indian Archipelago, declares that he 
can recollect hearing of but four shipwrecks, and that, in idl 
these instances, the crews were saved. 

Tliat an external trade of this magnitude should be pro- 
secuted by Chinese subjects, affords a sufficient refutation of 
the pretended hostility of the government to all foreign com- 
merce. There is nothing clandestine in the trade thus 
carried on. Its prosecution is not only acknowledged by 
the laws of China, but every adventure has the express 
sanction of the viceroy or governor of the province whence 
the vessels are despatched. It is true, that, like other rulers 
who are reputed wiser, these officers do interfere in the 
regulation of each branch of trade, determine how many 
vessels shall engage in it, and even proceed to the length 
of enumerating the articles which it shall be legal to import 
and export, doubtless with the paternal, but mistaken idea of 
protecting native industry, ana of fostering exotic manufac- 
tures on its own soil. The merit of the notable plan of 
benefiting a people by compelling them to purchase foreign 
articles at a dear rate, and by depriving them of markets for 
their own superabundant productions, cannot be exclu- 
sively claimed by Europeans. 

A stronger proof of the legality of foreign commerce in 
China, and of the anxiety even of the government to foster 
it, is afibrdedby the fact, Uiat at every port whence it is carried 
on, there is a *' Hong,** or body of security merchants, as at 
Canton, who are mutually bound for the payment of each 
other s engagements. 

Proofs without number are to be found in the reports before 
us, that the Chinese people are anxious for the extension of 
their foreign commerce. To the important detail of these 
reports we must refer our readers when they are told, that 
the attempt to open the trade of China to our countrymen 
at large, would prove the means of actually excluding them 
from it ; and that the Chinese authorities are so favourably 
disposed towards a monopoly of English creation, that, put- 
ting out of consideration all thought of the public revenue, 
they would not only deny to then: people the advantage of 
trading with any others of our nation, but would cause them 
to cease mercantile transactions with the Company itself 
from the moment that their monopoly should be aestroyed. 

§ 2. The second head of information adopted by the com- 
mittee comprises an exposition of the state of the British 
trade with China, and particularly of that in tea. 

This trade, which, in the aggregate, greatly exceeds that 
carried on by all other foreigners, is exclusively vested in 
the East India Company, until the expiration of its charter 
of monopoly in April, 1834. Nor can the Company itself 
trade, or authorize any others to do so, except within the 
limits of its Charter, or between Canton and the Unit^ 
Kingdom ; with the exceptions, that for the purposes of this 
trade, the Cape of Good Hope is included within the Com- 
pany's limits, and that permission has been given by the Act 
5 Geo. IV. cap. 88, for the Company to trade direct between 
China and our colonies in North America. 

It has formed a subject of great complaint, that even under 
no restrictions and regulations are British ships allowed to 
tra^e between China and the ports of continental Europe ; so 
that British merchants, who have desired to embark in that 
line of commerce, have been compelled to cover their deal- 
ings by employing foreign ships, and by using the cloak of 
foreign names. 

While tlie Company reserves to itself all the trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and China, excepting only a 
small portion allowed as a privilege to the commanders and 
officers of its ships, it grants licenses to the owners of Indian 
vessels, usually callea " country ships,*' to trade between 
India and China, with liberty to export Irom the latter 
country a limited quantity of tea — not exceeding 400 chests 
in each ship — and to dispose of the same at any mtermediate 
port between Canton and the port in India to which the ship 
belongs. In these ports New South Wales is included. 

This licensed trade between India and China has grown 
up to be one of considerable importance. It is conducted 
quite distinct from the transactions of the Company. The 
Company does not hcense British subjects out of its service 
to reside in China. A small number are indeed resident 
there, and carry on mercantile dealings, but these persons 
are removed from the control of the Company, by holding 
foreign consular appointments ; their number is therefore 
necessarily limited. The captains of all vessels employed in 
this counti7 trade are compelled to sign a bond, obliging 
themselves to conform to the orders of the Company's ser- 
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Tants at Cantcm. The dealings in respect of their cargoes 
SM sometimes oonducted by these captains, sometimeB by 
supercargoes who accompany them ; but the foreign consuls 
just mentioned, and some Parsee merchants resident at 
Canton, are usually employed as agents. 

The trade with China thus carried on for private account, 
in the year ending 30th June, 1828, amounted to the sum 
of 25,502,410 dollars. Of this amount, nearly 3,500,000 
of dollars was made up of the imports of cotton-wool into 
Canton, principally from Bombay. The value of 10,271 
chests of opium was 11,243,496 dollars. The remainder of 
the imports consisted of pepper, betel-nut, sandal-wood, 
ivory, rattans, cloves, iron, lead, tin, and spelter, woollen 
and cotton cloths, pearls and cornelians, clocks and machi- 
nery, with various other articles in small quantities. The 
expcnrts consisted of raw silk, nankeen cloths, sugar, cassia 
lignea, tortoise-shell, silk goods. China-ware, cochineal, da- 
masks, camphor, and several others of less importance. A 
considerable value, upwards of 6,000,000 of dollars, was like- 
wise brought back in the slvape of gold and silver bullion. 

The trade in cotton between India and China was greatly 
increased in the following year. According to a statement 
extracted from the Canton Register, said to be a very re- 
spectable authority, the imports consisted of I 

112,631 bales from Bombay 

68.326 Bengal 

13,643 Madras 

Altogether 184,600 Bales 

weighing 474,223 peculs, or 62,229,700 pounds, and valued 
at 5,652,875 dollars. 

The value of goods imported into Canton on private ac- 
count very considerably exceeds that of the goods exported 
in return ; while, on the other hand, the shipments of tea 
made by the Company are of very much greater value than 
its outward investment. The balance is adjusted through 
the private merchants, by means of bills of exchange drawn 
by tne Company's servants, at Canton, upon the Bengal 
Government, and to a small amount also on the Court of 
Directors in London. 

The Company's affairs [at Canton are managed by an 
expensive establishment of twenty supercargoes and 
writers, with two inspectors of tea. Three or four of the 
senior supercargoes are appointed a select committee, 
wl^ch, under the orders of the Court of Directors, forms a 
sort of government for the management of British interests 
in China. This committee is invested with considerable 
power over British subjects when in China;, and assumes 
authority, not only over the Company's servants and traders, 
but likewise over persons engaged in the country trade. 

It is stated that the influence of this committee is very 
great with the Chinese authorities,— a ^ikct not quite in 
agreement with the alleged dislike of the government to all 
foreign intercourse. It is natural, that a body whose deal- 
ings are so much greater than those of individuals,* and 
whose transactions, for a long series of years, have been 
conducted with good faith and regularity, should have esta- 
blished itself in the good opinion of the government. It is, 
however, very much doubted by many of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the committee, whether the influence of the 
Company *s servants has at anytime proved advantageous to 
any but to that body : neither private British traders, nor 
foreigners, it is alleged, have derived any benefit from the 
Company's influence. The advantages of the establishment 
had need be great in some way or other, since the expense 
at which it is maintained amounts to more than 100,000/. 
annually. 

The principal, it may be said the only, object of the Com- 
pany's trade with China is to provide tea for the consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom. The Act 24 Greo. III. cap. 
38, commonly called 'The Commutation Act,' requires 
that the Company shall, from time to time, send orders for 
the purchase of such quantities of tea, and provide sufficient 
ships to import the same, as being added to the stock in 
their warehouses, and to the quantities ordered and not arrived, 
shall amount to a sufficient supply for the keeping a stock, 
at least equal to one year's consumption, according to the 
sales of the last preceding year, alwavs before hand.' 

Previous to the great extension of the country trade, the 
tea purchased by the Company was principally paid for 
with bullion exported from England ; its exports of goods, 
which principally consisted of woollen-cloths, with a small 



quantity of iron, being wholly inadequate to thai; vurpoa 
The balance is now differently provided for, as already ma 
tioned. 

Tlie conditions upon which the Company makies its pa 
chases of goods for export from this country are exeead 
ingly strict, so that the persons who Auniah them ar 
accustomed to indemnify themselves from the rislc of f9 
jection by charging high prices. The strictness of the Con- 
pany in tins respect is said to be productive of this valualdi 
effect, that goods with ita mark are held in such reputation, m 
to pass from Canton into the interior of the country, withoK 
the necessity of previous examination. The reason mamgnei 
by the Directors for their continuance of a trade mrliich ■ 
but little nrofitable is 'the desire to promote the interests of 
the manumcturers, and of the growers of British wooL andg 
conviction, that their conduct in this respect is in aoeciidaDOi 
witii a policy prescribed in charters and legislatiTe enact- 
ments.' 

It appears that the trade thus carried on is, m a great 
measure, a forced one. Woollen goods are much used in 
the northern part of the Chinese empire during a portioc 
of the year ; but in the district where our trade ia earned od, 
the demand is only limited, while the transmission of s 
bulky goods to any distance is difficult and expensive, and i 
ders them liable to heavy transit duties. The Company, wt 
dealings are confined entirely to the Hong merciianfs, Undt 
in them, it is said, unwilling purchasers, who an indnoed to 
take the goods only in consideration of the advantages re- 
sulting to them, from the Company's large purchases of tea; 
and it is given in evidence, that the Hong merchants, un- 
able to put off their goods profitably in the regular way of 
trade, stipulate in turn with the people who bring the tea to 
market, that they shall take the goodsin part payment 

The Company's te\i trade, which has very considerably 
increased of late years, now comprises the whole of its ex- 
ports from China. A large proportion of its purchases of 
tea are made under previous contracts with the Hong mer^ 
chants, who, on their part, form corresponding engagements 
with the cultivators. This mode of contracting, in one tea- 
son, for deliveries in the next, is thought to be necessary, in 
order to secure a regular and sufficient supply. It may be 
questioned, however, whether such' a mooe of dealing is 
best a^pted to secure this end. If the cultivators were left 
to themselves in this respect, they would equally bring for- 
ward their produce for sale, and might then be dealt with 
more advangeously to the purehaser. The mariiet at 
Canton fluctuates considerably; and it is probable that if the 
contract system were abandoned, the competition among the 
sellers at the jieriod of the greatest supply would cause 
the price to be lower than tnat which the gitiwe r s are 
likely to accept prospectively. To entertain fears as to 
the sufficiency of the supply, under any system of deaUng. 
appears preposterous, when it is considered that, through- 
out the populous empire of China, tea is an article of 
universal consumption among all classes- It is used tt 
all hours of the day, as the general beverage; so that 
you can hardly enter a house in which there is not, m 
the principal apartment, a vessel containing it, ready for use 
and available to all comers. This being the case, the quan- 
tity taken for exportation would form omy a small proportion 
of that which is grown, if even the demand should be very 
greatly increased. 

The officers of the Company, being the largest buyers of 
black tea in Canton, have a kind of pre-emption of all of that 
description which is brought in for sale ; while the Ameri- 
cans, whose purchases exceed those of the Company in 
green tea, have the same advantage as regards that kind. 

§ 3. The third head of inquiry comprises the mode in which 
the Company's sales of tea in England are conducted, and 
the effects of the laws which regulate the trade in that 
article, upon the Company and upon the public respectively. 

The Company is obliged to hold four sales of tea withfli 
the year, at each of which sales a quantity shall be brought 
forward, equal to the supposed demand, and sold without 
reserve to the highest bidder, provided an advance of one 
penny per pound shall be offered upon the price at which 
each lot respectively is put up. With regard to this upset 
price, the act declares, that * it shall not be lawfol for the 
Company to put up their tea for sale at any prices which 
shall, upon the whole of the teas so put up at any one sale, 
exceed the prime cost thereof, with vie freight and chat^es 
of importation, together with lawfol interest fit>m the tmie 
of the arrival of such tea in (keat Britain, and the common 
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|ir0niiiim of' nuurtme^, as the compensation for the sea-risk 
inclined theeeon.* 

It is n e c essary to offer some explanation of the manner 
in wfaioh, complying with the letter of the act, the Company 
•stiiiiates these five component parts of the price of tea. 

The prime cost is computed at the sums expended in 
making the consignments and remittances to Canton, 
inrbich are required to pay for their homeward investment. 
In this computation, the charges on the outward consign- 
ments, including insurance, are added together, with in- 
terest on the cost and charges, until the time of the arrival 
of the tea in England. Their computation of the cost of 
the tea at Canton is further made according to the 
Mint price of standard silver, which considerably exceeds 
the market price. It appears fh>m the report of the Com- 
mittee, that by the mode of reckoning which has been 
described, the upset prices of tea at the Company's sales 
are about 25 per cent above the actual money expended. 

The freight of tea is necessarily enhanced to the Com- 
pany, in consequence of its ships being equipped more ex- 
pensively, and navigated at greater charge than private 
ships, a ftust which is consequent upon the political capacity 
of tne Company, the ships being employed in the conveyance 
of troops. The difference in the rate of freight incurred by 
the Company, and that for which private ships would carry 
tea from Canton to Europe, is said to be 40 per cent 

The charges included under that name, in computing the 
upset prices of tea, are only those on the tea itself, the 
charges an the outward shipments being included in the 
prime cost These homeward charges include the expense 
of the Company's establishment at Canton. 

The interest added to the upset price of tea is charged at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, from the time of the first 
expenditure in providing fVinds, till eighteen months after the 
arrival of the tea in England. 

No charge is directly incurred for insurance by the Com- 
pany, which is, in all cases, its own insurer. The rate added 
on this account is 3 per cent ; while the losses of the Com- 
X>anv at sea, during fifteen years, are stated not to have ex- 
ceeaed one fourth of that rate. 

The sale price of the Company*s tea has generally much 
ex.ceeded the upset price ; an effect which may be easily 
produced where the supply of a market is under the con- 
trol of one body. In the present case, such an effect must 
necessarily have accompanied the increasing demand for 
the article on the part of the public, without supposing 
that the Company has departed from the letter of the law, 
which obliges it to put up at its quarterly sales *' such quan- 
tities as shall be judged equal to the demand.'' 

It is difficult to enter into comparative estimates, with re- 
gard to the prices in different markets, of an article which 
comprises such various qualities as tea. That the orioes paid 
by the consumer m Gireat Britain* are greater than those 
paid on the continent of Europe — after deducting the duty — 
has been shown by a comparison of prices affix^ by London 
brokers, as their value here, to samples of tea purchased on 
the continent, and mostly obtained there at lower rates. The 
profits of the Company*s tea trade, as disclosed by them in 
letums to parliament, are in fiict such as no persons un- 
protected^ by exclusive privileges of trading could hope to 
tealise. 

$ 4. The tradeof the Americans, and of other foreigners, with 
China, forms the fourth head of the Committee's inquiry. 

Iii conseouence of the privilege they enjoy of trading over- 
land with China, Russian ^'essels are not allowed by the 
Cbinese government to enter Canton. The trade carried 
on bv Ihitch, French, Swedish, Danish, and Austrian 
vessels is trifi^g. The Dutch trade is principally con- 
ducted by an association, although the trade is open to all 
the merchants of Holland. The object of this association 
was avowedly to encourage the exportation of their home 
manufacttites to China, — ^an object which has not been at- 
tended with much success, the trade of the association 
having very peatly declined of late years. 

The Amencan trade with Canton has fluctuated conaider- 
ablv. Much overtrading occurred in it a few years back, 
and great losses were sustained in consequence. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the recent repeal by congress of the 
importation duty upon tea, and the reduction in that on the 
silk manufactures of India and China, may have an inipor- 
tant infinence in reviving this branch of industry. It is 
much to be wished, on the part of our manufacturers, that 
this should prove to be the case ; since the outward invest-* 



ments of American merchants were in part composed of 
British manufactured goods. The trade between China 
and the United States is not confined to the article of 
tea ; a large quantity of manufactured silk goods being 
likewise brought home for use in America. The trade be- 
tween the Chmese and Americans has not experienced any 
greater interruption than that of the Bast Inma Company. 
An American consul is resident at Canton, whrae good offices 
appear to have been in all cases sufficient to protect the inte- 
rests of his countrymen. This gentleman undertakes tiie 
agency of any merchants who may employ him ; but the ma- 
nagement of the American trade is divided between several 
merchants from the United States, who are resident in 
China. 

i 5. The last head of inquiry proposed by the committee on 
this branch of the subject, viz. — ** the effects expected from the 
abolition of the Company's exclusive privilege * — is one upon 
which it is probable that the discussion in parliament will 
principally turn. 

Much pains have been taken to impress upon the members 
of the legislature, and upon the public, the belief that the 
personal interference of the Company's servants, resident at 
Canton, has at different times been exerted with an effect 
which no other individuals or body of men could have produced. 
That intelli^nt and respectable gentlemen should be able, 
after a contmued residence of many years in a foreign coun- 
try, to render themselves personally acceptable to the autho- 
rities with whom they have dealings, will readily be conceded. 
Feelings thus created, however, can never influence the 
policy of a government Interest or fear are the only motives 
by which any people is wont to be swayed in the manner 
alleged. It were absurd to suppose that fear has any agency in 
the matter. One word firom the emperor would in a moment 
effect the expulsion of every foreigner firom his kingdom. 
It must be interest, and interest alone, which disposes the 
Chinese government to admit our traders ; and if the opening 
of the trade should cause a greater number of vessels to 
resort to China — and it cannot be doubted this would be the 
case — ^the increase thereby occasioned to the public revenue, 
and to the gains of public fimctionaries, would add materially 
to the influence of this powerful motive, and render the 
trade less hable to interruption than at present. The expulsion 
of British traders from Canton, even if that were a direct con- 
sequence of a change of system, would not be an evil of great 
amount. As a general principle, it cannot be controverted, 
that trade carried on directly with anv place must be more 

Srofi table, and therefore more considerable, than that con- 
ucted circuitously. It may be doubted, howei-er, whether, 
under the peculiar policy of China, which restricts the access 
of foreigners to only one port of the empire, this principle 
will hold good; whether more extensive markets might 
not be eventually opened for the sale of oiur manufactures, 
and for procuring acceptable returns, if, through the expulsion 
of our ships firom that port the native merchants were led 
to seek our goods in the neighbouring settlements. The 
trade in this case would assuredly not be confined to Canton. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that when the Com- 
pany ceased to make purchases of raw silk at Canton, sup- 
piles to a greater extent were conveyed by Chinese traders 
to Sincapore, and thence found their way, in private ships, 
to this country. 

It is not pretended by any one, that if the trade with China 
were opened, the price of tea to English consumers would 
continue as high as it has hitherto been; and none will 
deny, that to reduce the cost of an article of such general 
use, must be beneficial to the country at large. The prin- 
cipal arguments by which it has been attempted to show the 
impolicy 'Of effecting this reduction are — the probability of 
the trade being altogether stopped — ^the effect of competition 
in raising the price at Canton — and the fiict that, as the 
government duty in this kingdom is charged according to 
the prices at which the tea is sold, the higher those prices are 
maintained, the more advantageous it must be for the 
public. 

Tlie first of these positions has been noticed above : the 
third hardly deserves an answer ; the wonder being how it 
could ever be gravely advanced. The duty at present charged 
is 96 per cent, upon tea sold under two shillings per pound, 
and 100 per, cent, upon all sold above that price. As- 
suming then, that owmg to the Company*s monopoly, the 
public are made to pay 25 per cent more than they would 
if the trade were opened, it would, in the latter case, be better 
to increase the rate of duty so that the consumer might 
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save, at least, the 25 per cent, in the first cost of the article. 
Can it be doubted, however, in the present day, that so con- 
siderable a reduction in the price would occasion an increase 
of consumption which would niUy compensate the Exchequer, 
without resorting to the expedient of increasing the rate of 
duty? 

The remaining argument— that the increased demand 
consequent upon the opening of the trade would materially 
raise the price of tea in China — remains to be examined. 
The force of this argument is, at best, of a very evanescent 
nature, since no instance can be adduced of any great article 
of commerce being permanently raised above its natural 
level — that is, above the cost of production and transport, in- 
cluding the ordinary rate of profit A great concourse of 
buyers, upon an unprepared market, would certainly raise 
the pretensions of the sellers, who for the time would realise 
unwonted profits ; but on the supposition that the country is 
capable of answering the increased demand, such exorbitant 
profits must soon cease. In fact, monopolists, the tendency 
of whose dealings it is to limit the supply, frequently 
pay dearer for their investments than they would if a more 
general demand were allowed to produce its inevitable conse- 
quence — a more liberal supply. For the moment, however, 
we may admit the objection to be valid. Let us then see how 
we should be affected by an advance in the market of Canton. 

It is natural that, on the first opening of any considerable 
market, many competitors should rush into it; and it is 
probable Uiat some of these, acting without due caution, and 
without the ^idance of experience, might bring bsses upon 
themselves m consequence. This effect has frequently 
followed in similar cases. Shortly after the opening of 
the trade with India, as many hats were exported from 
England to Calcutta during one year, as, upon a moderate 
calculation, would last the hat-wearing population of the pro- 
vince during six vears ; but can it be contended that, because 
certain individual hat-manufacturers, acting without concert, 
were anxious to secure the first advantage of what had been 
a profitable market, and, in their eagerness for gain, fur- 
nished an over supply, that therefore the private trade 
with India has, in succeeding years, and after experience 
has been gained, proved unprofitable ? It is probable, and 
perhaps inevitable, that, among the early competitors for 
the profits of a new trade, several will be losers. Is 
the nation, therefore, to forego a general advantage because 
a few unadvised and inconsiderate traders may injure them- 
selves ? Nor does it foUow that because the competition of 
buyers will temporarily raise the prices in Canton, the cost 
to the English consumer will therefore be enhanced. The 
very contrary effect will naturally follow. The more buyers 
there are at Canton, the more seUers there will be in London ; 
and if their competition raises the price in one market* it will 
as infallibly depress it in another. These effects will, how- 
ever, be only temporary. The China trade, like all other 
trades, will soon fall into regular channels, and, becoming 
better understood, the supply will be aiyusted to the demand 
with as much precision as in other branches of commerce. 
liVe may safely leave our merchants to take care of them- 
selves, and content ourselves with legislating according to 
what appears to be the general advanUge. 

Documents compiled under the authority of the Directors 
of the East India Company, and by them presented to Par- 
liament, show satisfactorily that, according to the prices 
now paid for tea by the consumers in this kingdom, the 
import trade in this article is exceedingly profitable. The 
cost price of 27,457,268 pounds sold in the season 1829-30 
is stated at 2,203,127/., or U. 7^Ud.per pound, when loaded 
with all the exorbitant charges which it is the nature of 
monopolies to create ; * the amount realized from the sale 
was 3,037,483/., or 2*. 2rs^^8rf. per pound, exhibiting a net 

Erofit of 834,356/., or 7 lUid. per pound. If the Company 
ad been at liberty, as individual traders will be, to sell its 
investment immediately on arrival in Great Britain, the 
proceeds would by this means have furnished funds for de- 
fraying the charges of freight and landing, and the prices 
obtained would have been equal to a profit of 55 per cent, 
upon the capital invested in China. A profit such as this 

* The average prices of tea sold in Hamburg, according to 
papers laid before parliament, do not exceed 1«. 2d. per pound. 
The qualilies are perhaps not equal to those which form the 
Company*^ investment ; but only a comparatively small abatement 
need be made on this score from the 47 per cent, thus shown to 
be paid by the British consumer beyond the prices of the north 
of Germany. 



could in the present day only result from a close monopolj 
It has been attempted to justify its existence in the case a 
the East India Company by referring to the ax^oupeni 
already noticed, namely, the necessity under which il k 
placed of making large annual remittances to En^aad 
which could not, it is said, be advantageously made otlierwise 
than through the medium of Chinese produce. It is too mnek 
however, to condemn the consumers of tea in Eng^land — 
that is, the entire population — to pay a monopoly price, in 
order that the Company may possess a convenient mcMie o^ 
remitting its surplus funds. The same difficulty as that to 
which the Company might then be exposed is now actually 
experienced by private traders, to whom the markets i 
China, if opened, would afford relief to the same extent as 
it may be lost by the Company. It is further said, ' that 
what the Company gains m>m its China trade is necessary, 
with the obUgations imposed upon it, to enable it to admi- 
nister the government of India.' Is tiien the CompsoyV 
dominion in the east a thing so advantageous, so necessary 
to us, that we must be taxed thus heavily in order thatil 
mav be maintained? The proposition appears monBtzoiii» 
and it can hardly be expected that Parliament will listen to 
arguments of such a nature. 

It is said, that if the trade were opened, the Company 
would still possess the power of tradinj^ with China in the 
same manner as it may now compete with private merchantB 
in the trade with India. It appears more than probable, 
however, that in this case its China trade would experience 
the same fate as that which attended the opening of the 
markets of India ; that individual enterprise, skiUy and eco- 
nomy, will prove more than a match for an unwieldy cor- 
poration; and that, while private traders are enabled to 
obtain a fair return for their capital, the Company will be 
subjected to a competition that will drive it from the field. 

Hitherto we have considered the market of Canton with 
reference to only one article of Chinese produce. Fettered 
as the trade now is, and confined as regatds British subjects 
to the trifling adventures of the Com'pany's officers, we are 
yet enabled to procure a great number of articles, the pro- 
duce of China ; and if we consider the extent of the ooimtxy 
and the variety of chmates in which its different provinces 
are placed, together with the acknowledged industry of its 
dense population, it is impossible to doubt that many other 
articles aesirable for consumption in Europe may be pro- 
cured. Silk is already obtained in abundance, and of a 
quality peculiarly well fitted for some branches of our 
manufacture. Nankeen cloths, at one time in such general 
use, may be procured in any quantity. Silk piece goods, 
aniseed, cassia and cassia-buds, nutmegs and mace, China- 
root, cloves, dragons blood, mother of pearl shells, oils of 
cassia and of cinnamon, rhubarb, sago, sugar, tin, tortoLsesbeU, 
and turmeric, are among the articles at present procured. 
The sugar of China is of a quaUty so superior to that of 
India, owing to the greater skill of the manufacturers, that 
nearly all the sugar consumed by Europeans in the Com- 
pany's possessions is imported from China. 

Almost evety portion of the Chinese empire produon 
tobacco of fine quality, and at rates cheap enough to enable 
the growers to supply the Chinese colonists of the neigh* 
bouring countries. 

The articles of export from Europe, of which what is 
called *the pri\ileged ti-ade' with China is made up, are 
still more numerous ; and it is preposterous to suppose that 
among a population of 150,000,000 of people, who have 
much to give in exchange, customers ceuld not be found 
for such an amount of our manufactures as would furnish 
employment to a great additionad number of British artisans, 

It may be said, that the comparatively small amount of 
the country trade carried on between India and China, under 
licenses granted by the Company, holds out but small en- 
couragement to European adventurers. On the other hand, 
it may be urged, that the articles which India can supply 
to China, as well as those which it can receive in exchang^ 
are for the most part produced indifferently in both countries. 
It is also to be considered, that the greater part of this trade 
from India is limited to the supply of an article strictly prOf 
hibited by the Chinese government, so that the ships in 
which it is carried on cannot frequent the port whence alone 
foreign commerce is permitted. 

The anxiety shown by the Company to retain its mono- 
poly of the China trade is sufficiently accounted for by the 
statements which it has fiunished, in compliance with the 
call of parUament, connected with its commercial dealings. 
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I The account delivered to the committee on the 3d of March, 

t 1 832, and which is inserted in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
I on the second branch of the inquiry, (Finance and Accounts, 
[ pp. 66, 69.) shows that, but for this monopoly, no fanda would 
I nave existed out of which any dividend could have been 
, ]Mdd to the proprietors of stock. The profits of the China 
I trade are herein stated to be 813,234/., which sum is reducecl 
I to 354,261/. by losses sustained upon the trade with India ; 
ao that, to make up a show of profits sufiieient to provide a 
, fund for payment of the diviaends, other sums must be 
broiaght into the account. Among these sums are 238,753/. 
fbr interest and discounts, including an adjustment for 
ibrmer years in respect of the interest charged in the terri- 
torial invoices outwards, and 197»785/. interest on the balance 
due fh>m the territorial to the commercial branch at the 
eloaeof the season 1827-28. As regards the first of these 
items, upwards of 200,000/. of it belong to * adjustments for 
former years,* commencing in 1814 ; and no similar amount 
can, consequently, be reckoned upon in any fiiture year. 
With regara to the second amount, it is difficult to jus- 
tify its insertion upon any other sround than the necessity 
for -exhibiting an apparent fund, out of which the pro- 
prietors of India 8toi;k are to be paid. The Company 
m its political capacity is burthened with a heavy debt, 
incurred in the prosecution of numerous wars; and in 
its necessities has borrowed from itself, in its commer- 
cial capacity, a sum upon which an interest account is 
raised, the amount of which is here brought forward. It 
would sorely puzzle the Accountant-general by whom the 
statement is furnished to show that the amount thus exhi- 
bited exists anywhere except on the books of the Company — 
that it can really be considered as an item of profit, or 
indeed as an item at all. The proprietors of the Company's 
stock are as much proprietors in respect of its territorial as 
of its commercial concerns, — ^proprietors, in fact, of its debts as 
w^l as its assets. The corporation must indeed, in this sense, 
be really, as it is held to be legally, one individual; and how, 
it may be asked, can any individual owe money to himself? 
The whole afiair of the payment of dividends by the Com- 
pany out of gains acquired in one capacity, while it has been 
constantly accumulating debts in another, is a species of 
mystification which, we should suppose, will not be tolerated 
imder the regulations to be prescribed for the Company *s 
ftiture guidance. 

Not even this factitious aid, however, would suffice to 
aoccHuplish this object, if it were not for the real amount 
of profit obtained from the Company's homeward invest- 
ments from China. Deprived of this, the balance of the 
profit and loss account of the commercial branch would 
appear on the wrong side of the account. In foot, a sum 
equal to 10} per cent, upon its stock, is annually divided 
among the proprieton of a corporation, which, according to 
a statement drawn out by its Accountant-general, in Au- 
gust last, is burthened with a ** a deficient balance" of no 
less a sum than 12,228,135/., while its territorial debt in 
India, bearing interest, amounts to about 40,000,000/. sterl. 
Notwithstanding this unpromising appearance, we are far 
from believine, that in the event of parUament annulling 
the commercial privileges of the Company, the Directors 
would be unable to realize sufficient surplus funds for pay- 
ing dividends to the proprietors. In the event supposed, 
the capital now employed in the prosecution of com- 
mercial objects would be progressively applicable to the 
reduction of debt, and consequently to a diminution of 
the charge which it brings ; the continually growing com- 
merce of India would render one principal branch of 
its revenue, the customs, more and more productive;* 
and the hmd revenue, which has of late years expe- 
rienced a constant and steady improvement, may be ex- 
pected to go forward at the same advantageous rate of pro- 
rtion. If, too, the regulations of the Company affecting 
settlement of Europeans in its dominions were abo- 
lished or materially relaxed, in a few years such an im- 
provement might be expected in the habits and means of 
the native inhabitants, as would occasion not only an im- 
portant increase in the commerce of the East, and in the 
revenue thence derived, . but would also produce an aug- 

* The produce of this branch of revenue is stated by the 
Company to be as followH : — 

1823.24 • • . £1,353,587 1826-27 • . . £1,469,008 

, 1824-25 . • • 1,403,889 1827-28 . . . 1,565,270 

18:25-26 • » • M18,466 1828-29 . . » 1,641,657 



mentation in the territorial revenues of the Company, to 
which the present rate of increase is tritiing. 

To show that these anticipated improvements are not 
mere visionary speculation without warrant or foundation, 
we will mention, that the annual average amount of the 
gross revenues of India, which in the three last years of the 
term which expired in 1814, was 16,7&4,700/., was, in the 
three years up to 1828-9 inclusive, as high as 22,987,472/. 

This increase has arisen from a variety of sources, and 
through different causes. Among these may be mentioned 
the acquisition of new territory; enlarged commercial 
dealings among private tradera ; increase of population ; the 
enactment of better laws ; a more efficient management on 
the part of the Company's officers ; the imposition of new 
stamp duties; and the greater profit of the opium monopoly 
arising out of the continually growing consumption <^ that 
article in China. 

During the time that the revenues of the Company in 
India have been augmented in the degree above stated, 
the annual charges of government have, on the other hand, 
gone on increasing in a still greater ratio. This effect has 
followed from the expensive wars in which the Company has 
been engaged, and particularly from that carried on against 
the Burmese, during the continuance of which the debt was 
increased by the sum of 1 3,007,823/. The success of the In- 
dian government in these wars has been such as materially to 
change its position relatively to other powers. Formerly, its 
territory was so situated and distributed, that it was surrounded 
by countries read^ and willing, upon every occasion, to take up 
arms against tliev European neighboun ; whereas now, there 
is no enemy, properly so called, to be found within the whole 
Peninsula of India. If this favourable alteration were fol- 
lowed up bv frirther measures of conciliation towards the native 
subjects of the Company, to which nothing would tend more 
than an improved system of jurisprudence, the permanent 
military establishment of the Company might be securely 
lessened, and a variety of economical plans adopted whicn 
have hitherto been impracticable. 

It is urged with considerable earnestness by the advocates 
of the Company, in favour of the continuance of its com- 
mercial monopoly, that the remittances which must be made 
from India, to meet the territorial chaj^es defirayed in 
England, and which necessarily amount to 3,000,000/. an- 
nually, cannot be effected with so much advantage through 
any other means than the commeroial branch. The re- 
mittances for this purposes are now made by purchases of 
goods in India, and by the homeward investment finom 
China. 

In « support of this opinion, it is alleged, that upon the 
average of the whole period since the last renewal of the 
charter, the Company s remittances have been made more 
advantageously through the medium of their trade, than if 
bills of exchange ha^ been purchased from private mer- 
chants in India, who, by combining toge^er, might have 
raised the price of their bills against the Company; and 
that, if recourse had been had to buUion for making remit- 
tances, great inconvenience and probably distress would 
have been occasioned to the commercial body in India. It 
has been argued, on the other hand, that the extent of the 
annual imports from India and China, which would equally 
find their way to Europe, although the Company should not 
engage in making them, and which, in all probability, would 
be shipped in larger quantities if the Company did not so en- 
gage, would render it difficult for the private merchants to 
combine against the Company, which being the only, or 
nearly the only, purchaser of bills in the market, would be 
better able to regulate the exchanges with reference to its 
own peculiar interest ; and that, in any case, its servants 
might resort to the alternative of remitting bullion, a course 
which would be more detrimental to the merchants than to 
any other class or body, so that a consciousness of this power 
being held against them would raise up yet another security 
against combination. The directors have used as a further 
argument for the retaining of their commercial privileges, 
that it would be unjustifiable in them to take upon the Com- 
pany the risk of the solvency of so many persons, and for 
such large amounts, as they must remit to Europe. It does 
not appear, however, that it would be necessary to incur 
any such risk, since the merchants who might sell their 
bills would be willing to accompany them by a security 
upon their bills of lafing, so that the goods which might 
form the foundation for their drafts would be pledged as 
security for their j>ayment. Another mode of euecting the 
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neoeuanr xemittonoes is offered by tht mIb of bilk . in 
Bngland drawn upon the Indian treasuries. 

Amonff the reasons alle^ by the Company in &vour of 
a renewal of its monopoly, it has been stated that the perfect 
security and great facility now experienced in collecting 
the duty on tea, could not possibly continue if the trade 
were thrown open ; and that the management of the ware- 
housing and sale branch of the Company's busiiiesa is con- 
ducted with mat economy* and at less charge to the psblic 
tfiMi would uen be experienced. 

With regard to the collection of the duty, it might be 
ftond proper to confine the trade with China to such ports 
in the United Kingdom as are warehousing ports, and pos- 
sessed of warehouses of special security ; m which case we 
Iwve the evidence of Sir John Hall, the secretary to the 
Saint Katharine Dock Company, for asserting that the^duty 
on teas deposited in the warehouses of that Company could 
be equally well collected and secured to the crown, as under 
the existing regulations with the East India Company. If 
thu security could be obtain^ from one establishment, it 
follows, that the same security could be given by other similar 
establishments. The collection of the tea duty has hitherto 
been managed by the excise officers. By a recent regula- 
tion, the article wUi very shortly be placed under the super- 
visicm of the customs, where, as an Article of foreign trade, 
it seems proper to place it The expense to the govern- 
ment is stated at 10,000^1 per annum, or very little more 
than a quarter per cent upon the amount ooUected. This 
is independent of the salaries of excise officers, who have the 
snpervudon of the stock of tea in the hands of dealers ; and of 
the expense of the coast blockade. As this rate is very greatly 
bebw that incurred in the collection of the custom duty ge- 
nerally, it is argued that the difference between the rates is so 
much saving, occasioned by the peculiar conveniences offered 
by the Company. It would, perhaps, be nearer to the truth 
to assert, that, as in every port to which tea would be brought, 
there are already existing custom houses, with their long 
array of collectors, oomptroUers, searchers, waiters, and clerks, 
the additional labour which would attach to these officers, if 
required to receive the duty upon one article in addition to 
those akeady under their charge, would call Ibr no addi- 
tional outlay ; and that the sum now paid, however small 
its per eentage rate upon the duty collected, is unnecessarily 
paid, and may be altogether saved to the country by a new 
arrangement 

With respect to the argument grounded upon the low 
charges on merchandise made by the Company, we have 
the same evidence to prove that it is without foundation ; 
that the Saint Katharine Dock Company, and consequently 
that other establishments, could perform the service much 
cheaper than the rate incurred by the East India Company. 
Nor is this mere assertbn without at least analogous proof 
The East India Company's charge upon the article of in- 
digo is stated to amount to 32#. per chest, while the rates 
aiMl charges of the St. Katharine Dock Company upon the 
same article do not exoeed 21«. per chest 

, ;^VI. — Propriety of Separating the Political from the 
Commercial Character of the Company, 

Under the act of 1 813, the Directars are enjoined to apply 
the surplus commercial profits of the Company to the reduc- 
tion of its Indian debt, or home bond debt The surplus 
profits thus applicable, which have accrued since the passing 
of the act up to the session 1830-31 inclusive, are stated by 
the Company 8 accountant to have amounted to 8,135,567^, 
of which sum 5,333,198/. has been appropriated accordingly, 
the Directors assuming the right to retain a considerable 
balance imappropriated, in order to make provision against 
unforeseen losses in subsequent years. 

Much conflicting evidence was adduced before the Com- 
mittee of 1830, upon the subject of the real or supposed ad- 
vantage which, previously to the year 1794, one branch of 
the Company*s affairs obtained at the expense of the other. 
On one hand it was contended that, during the period in 
question, commerce derived considerable benefit at the ex- 
pense of territory ; while, on the other, a directly contrary 
opinion has been maintained. 

Opinions not less conflicting were offered to the Committee, 
as to the state of the account between the two branches 
during the Company's last term. Statements have been 
drawn out by different parties, at variance with those pre- 
sented by the Company, and which equally differ from each 



other, both in prmeiple and detaik. The Conmittee dnt 
not attempt to draw any conclusion from the eonfiictitM 
statements thus brought forward* but contents i tself witt 
drawing the attention of the House to the eontroversjr. It 
is quite impossible within our limits to attempt aay eln<id» 
tion of so complicated a subject We will raaiwly alate, 
that the accountant employed bv the govvtnmtnC Ibr tW 
examination of the accounts of the Conpany diseraditB dis 
views taken by tfas paitiM ivho oontiovert tlM itatemeiifei of 
the Company. 

Great anxiety is shown by the Dirseton to estaliKali Urn 
existence of a considerable debt owing to the tovawamgdtk 
by the territorial branch ; and the reason for this sunxia^ k 
sufficiently obvious. If Parliament should detenaana upon 
confirming its territorial possessions to the Company, aa 
argument m hence ftimished why that confirmatioa Bboiild 
be accompanied by a continuance of conunerctal ptivi l Big ni^ 
thus shown to be so important towards the admiB is l atie n 
of political fhnctions. I^ on the other hand, the state alraiiU 
determine to take those territorial nossessions mto its own 
hands, the Company will have made out a daim to a wet^ 
considerable compensation in its commercial eapacity. Thw 
is one reason why, in continuing to the Company its politieal 
ftmctions, that continuance should be aeoompaniad ay ecuB- 
mercial privileges ; and that reason would be its inability %o 
provide, by any other means, the revenue neoessaiy fiir tbe 
proper administration of the government. Let us ezamiiMv 
by means of the accounti tefore us, how fiir the surpiua 
profits derived firom trade can be made instramental to thin 
end. 

A statement of the profits derived bjr the CompaBy firanB 
the whole of its commercial dealings, in the ten years fiom 
1819-20 to 1828-29 inclusive, shows an avera|pe sum of 
815,900/., which, being chargeable with the dividsndn to 
the proprietors, amounting to 630,000/. per annmn, levTet 
only 185,900/. annualljr applicable in aid of the Indim re- 
venues. The territonal debts in India bearing interert 
amounted, on May I, 1830, to 39,948,488/., and it does not 
appear that any material alteration has been subsequendy 
made in its amount The interest annually payable in v^ 
spect of this debt amounts to 2,153,430/., being an amngn 
interest of about 5f per cent. The balance in fiivonr of the 
commercial branch is stated by the Company*s aecoimtant 
to be 21,102,182/. If from this sum we deduct the Com* I 
pany s home .bond debt, 3,795,892/., we have a sum renain- i 
mg applicable to the reduction of the debt of 17,306,290^ 
Of this sum 5,926,674/. consists of tike fixed cafntal of the 
Company in warehouses, &c., and payments niade on ac* 
count of the territorial branch. Some considerBble lose would 
be sustained by the sale of property oonstituting the lint 
item, and the last is evidentiy not avaHaUe. Leavine these | 
sums, therefi»re, out of the question, and making a liberal | 
allowance fiir other losses which might he sustained in 
realizing all the assets, the Company might still apply 
10,000,000/. of liberated commercial capital towards the ex- 
tinction of its Indian debt ; and this, effected at (he avenigc 
rate of interest above stated, would cancel an annual charge 
to the amount of 537,500/. But a considerable portion of 
the debt bears interest at the rates of 6 and 8 per oent. ; 
and if the redemption took place in tiiose portions, the 
annual saving would amount to more than 600,000/., a sum 
but little short of the average commercial profits as stated 
above, and very far beyond the realized profito of the year | 
1829-30, the last of which the reports furnish any detailed 
statement. 

In the Appendix, No. 7 to Part 11. (Finance and Trade), 
of the Report of 1832, we find a statement of reductions, 
civil, marine, and military, ordered by the Court of Direeton 
and the several local governments since the dose of the year 
1 827-28. These reductions amount to more than 1 ,roO,O0e^ 
per annum ; and, although it may not be practicable all at 
once to effect so sweeping a reform, Uiere can be no doubt 
that fully as much as is contemplated in these orders mav 
be effected in the course of a few years, provided no fresn 
liostiUties should be offered on the part of any of tiie tuitiwB 
powers. A^variety of circumstances lead to (he condasiQii 
that such an event is less likely to happen wm than at any 
period since our first c4)nQuests were effected in India ; and 
It may even be, that, by depriving the Company of its com- 
mercial character, one fruitiful source of jealousies may be { 
dried up, and wars may by that meana be reiMlered leoB 
probable. We see besides, from the evidence befiire as, 
that the territorial and fiscal revenues ef the^ Company 
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bave Ibr Bome time been in a ooune of progmtive improve- 
ment. We camiot doubt, therefore, that if the minds of 
the Company s servants were directed undividedly to im- 
prove the system of government in the vast empire over 
which it rules, the amount of revenue at present drawn ftom 
it might be further augmented, while we charges of go- 
vernment might be lessened. 

There are many points oonneoted with the Company s go- 
vernment, which are embraced in the documents before us, 
of impoitance to be imderstood by those who wish to make 
themaehes fully masters of a very large and complicated 
subject. The matters which we have here taken up are 



those which have the greatest interest for the commercial 
and manufacturing portions of the community at this 
present moment The branches which we have passed 
over although not so immediately connected with the 
matters that will form the subjects of parliamentary dis- 
cussion as those upon which we have entered, are yet 
replete with interest. We may be induced, upon a future 
occasion, to devote some pages to an account of the Company's 
system of internal management, as pursued in the financial 
and judicial government of its possessions ; in tibe meanwhile» 
a very short account of the revenue branch of this system, as 
disclosed in parliamentary reports, may be seen in we Com- 
panion to the Almanac for the present year. 



AN ACCOUNT of the Profit or Loss upon the Trade of the East India Company between Europe and India, Europe and China, 
India and China, and between China and the British North American Colonies. 




Imports from India. 


Bxporti to India. 


Import* from China. 


Exports to Ct&ina. 


Trade between 
India and Cblna. 


Trade beiwaeo 1 
China & Brit. 1 
N. A. Colonies. | 




Profit. 


Lost. 


Profit. 


LOM. 


Profit. 


Loss. 


Profit 


Loas. 


Profit. 


Loss. 


Profit 


Loss. 


1819-20 
1820-21 
1821.22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824.25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 " 


40,523 


£ 

* 165,556 
83,259 
118,549 
365,875 
44,192 
119,172 
401,174 
348,060 
507,627 


£ 
39,128 

'l 0,150* 
49,740 
35,749 
39,457 
21,942 
3,334 

• • • • 

• • • . 


£ 

9,066 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

13,*565 
18,835 


£ 

1,020,670 

1,052,417 

1,246,786 

1,116,387 

1,145,383 

1,141.454 

1,067,166 

935,868 

788,094 

763,434 




£. 


£. 

80,977 

104,610 

9,752 

' *10',924' 

' *2l',26r 
60,551 
18,024 


£. 
. . • . 


£. 


£. 
10,566 
71,094 
186,337 
45,838 
40,460 
3,678 

' 8,744* 
70,470 
• • • • 


£. 
• • • . 


£. 


92,018* 
' 2,424* 


• • • 

• • • 
24,310 


• • • « 

• « • • 

18*557' 
12,225 
13,796 
14,970 








22,084 


. • . 










40,523 


2,153,464 
40,523 


199,500 
41,466 


41,466 






306,099 
116,526 


116,526 


24^10 


437,177 
24,310 






Profit . 
Lobs . 






158,034 




10,277,659 


« • • 


189,573 








59,548 


• • 




. 2,112,941 






412,867 






* 














182940 


• • • 


, 519,541 


• • • . 


66,399 


Profits . . . . £ 
Losses . • • . 

Balance of Gain 

1 . . . 


10,684,814 
2,525,808 

£8,159,006 

1 34,644 






68,605 


20,055 


• • 


••"••!••• 







The Trade carried on with China hi 
fifteen years, from 1813-14 to 18 J 
Appendix to the Lords' Report of 



f American merchants during 
:7-28 induiive, is stated in the 
1830 as follows:— 









Val. of Imports. 


Val. of Exp. 




Ships. 


Tons. 


Dollars. 


.VoUars. 


1813-141 
1814-15r • 


. 9 


2,854 


451,500 


572,000 


1815-16 . 


. . 30 


10,208 


2,527,500 


4,220,000 


1816-17 . 


. . 38 


13,096 


5.609,600 


5,703,000 


1817-18 . 


, . 39 


14,325 


7,076,828 


6,777,000 


1818-19 . 


. . 46 


16,022 


10,017,151 


9,041,755 


1819-20 . 


. . 39 


13,641 


8,158,961 


8,182,016 


1820-21 . . 


. 25 


8,470 


not stated 




1821-22 . . 


• 42 


14.702 


8,199,741 


7,058,741 


1822^23 . 


. . 31 


11,297 


8,339,398 


7,523,492 


1883-24 . 


» . 35 


13,635 


6,313,126 


5,677,149 


1824-25 . 


. . 37 


14,452 


8,962,045 


8,501,121 


1825-26 . 


. . 38 


not stated 


7,756,031 


8,752,562 


1826-27 . 


. . 19 


7,034 


3,843,717 


4,363,788 


1827-28 . 


. . 20 


8,597 


6,238,788 


6,659,925 



The Imports, of which the value is ahove stated, consisted of 
gtnseniff, opium, quieksilTer, metals, skins, cochineal, pepper, and 
other spices, cotton, and cotton goods, woollen goods, linen goods, 
rice deaned and in the husk, sandal wood, and dollars. 

The exports consisted of tea, nankeen doth, raw and wrought 
silks, cassia, china ware, mats and matting, sugar, and drugs. 



The declared value of British Produce and ManuTaetures, ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to China in foreign ships, 



1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 



£ 2,527 

29,324 

178,362 

13.5,954 

12,500 

104,165 



1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 



143,897 
70,985 
66,253 



These goods eonnsted principally of cotton and woollen 
factares, glass-ware, guns and pistols, copper, iron wrought and 
unwrought, lead and shot^ machinery, plate, plated ware, jewellery, 
and watches, 



Papers rbspbctino thb East India Company's 
Charter, issued March 27, 1833. 

Since the ahove article was in t3rpe, and just as we were 
ahout to proceed to press, a correspondence of considerahle 
length hetween the Court of Directors and the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, 
accompanied with other papers relating to the renewal of the 
Company's Charter, has heen printed by order of the Court 
of Propnetors. The negotiations of which these papers con- 
tain the history commenced on the 12th of October, 1830, 
on which day a conference took place at Apsley-house 
between the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough on 
the one part, and the Chairman and Deputy-chairman of 
the Company on the other, " in order,'* as his Grace stated, 
" to ascertain what the views and intentions of the Company 
would be in the event of its being considered expedient that 
the Court of Directors should continue to exercise functions 
similar to those now intrusted to them in the government of 
India, but that the Company should no longer possess the 
monopoly of the China <rade." .After the accession of the 
present ministrv, the negotiations were resumed by an inter- 
view which took place at the India Board between Mr. 
Grant and the two Chairmen of the Company, and which 
appears to have been followed by several others, of which 
the memoranda are not given. But the more important 
part of the correspondence is that which has taken place 
since the 10th of December last, on which day Earl Grey 
and Mr. Grant submitted to the Chairman the following 
" Paper of Hints," being an outline of the plan which the 
government was prepared to propose to Parliament for the 
ftiture regulation of the Company :— ^ 



The China monopoly to < 

The East India Company to retain their political functions. 

The Company's assets, conunercial and territorial, with all thetr 
possessions and rights, to he assigned to the Crown, on behalf of 
the territorisl government of India. 

An annuity of 630,000/. to be granted to the proprietors^ to he 
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paid in England by half-yearly instalments, and to be charged upon 
the territorial revenues of India exclusively, and to form part of the 
territorial debt of that country, not to b« redeemable before the 
30th of April, 18 — , and then, at the option of Parliament, by the 
payment of 1 00/. for every 5/. 5#. of annuity. 

Such part of the commercial assets as is convertible into money 
to be so converted, and the proceeds, with the cash balance of the 
commercial department, as exhibited in the account of stock by 
computation fur the 30th of April, 1834, appropriated to the dis- 
charge of an amount of the present territorial debt equal to a 
capital producing 630,000/. a 3Fear. 

The territorial revenue of India to be chargeable with all expenses 
Bcuned on account of that country at home and abroad. 

The new annuitants to retain thecharacter of a joint stock company. 

The qualification of the proprietors, and the right of voting, to 
remain as at present. 

The number of directors to be ; one fourth to go out by 
rotation every year, but to be immediately re^ligible. 

The patronage to remain vested in the directors. 

The military patronage to be exercised as at present. 

The civil servants to be educated at Hailevbury. 

Hie details of the arrangement to be settled hereafter ; but, per- 
haps, something of the following nature might answer : — 

The students at the college to be considered only as competitors 
for writerships. 

Their number to be so regulated that there may be always more 
candidates than, appointments. . 

Each studejit to remain at the college no longer than years. 

Vacancies foe civil appointments in India to be filled from the 
college, on. public examination, by the students approved the most 
able. . . 

The directors to fill up the vacancies at the college each year : 
each director to nominate in succession. 

The plans and arrangements respecting tlie course and subjects 
of study to be formed by the Boanl and the professors. 

The 47th section of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, to remain, but 
made applicable to retnovai as well as appointment, and to Profei- 
tors as well, as Principals. 

The Governor-general in council to report annually, on his re- 
sponsibility, the number of writers and cadets and assistantrsur- 
geons required for the service of the next year. 

The Board of Control to have the power of reducing, but not of 
augmenting^, that number. 

Every British subject to have the right of going out to the seats 
of government of the three presidencies of India, without license ; 
but his right of visiting the interior, or of residing there, and of 
acquiring and holding property, to be subject to the restraints and 
regulations which the local government may impose. 

The powers of the Court, and its relations with the India Board, 
to remain as at present, except as modified in the following sum- 
mary J— 

llie Court, on the Board's final and conclusive order, are to send 
the despatch by the first ship that ^;oes after such order. 

In the event of the Court refusing to prepare a deipatch, or to 
send a despatch as altered by the Board, the Board to have the 
power of sending it themselves. 

Appointment of Goveniors subject, as now, to the approbation of 
the King ; but the Board to have a veto on the recall. 

The same with regard to commanders of the forces. 

The Board to liave the same power with regard to pensions or 
salaries below 200/. a year, and to gratuities below 600/., that they 
have now with respect to salaries, pensions, or gratuities above 
those amounts. 

Home expenditure and establishment to be under the control of 
the Board. 

The subsequent correspondence refers, of course, entii'ely 
to these propositions ; and the following are the principal 
points which come into discussion. On the important sub- 
ject of the monopoly of the trade to China, Mr. Grant's 
declaration in his letter of the 12th of February, is perfectly 
explicit. After a lon^^ and elaborate argument, he con- 
cludes by saying :—" Whatever may be the decision of tlie 
Company, I must repeat, that it is not the intention of the 
government to recommend to Parliament the renewal of the 
Company's exclusive privilege of trade with China." He 
adds, in the same communication, ** I am bound to state 
frankly, that his Majesty's ministers being, on the fullest 
consideration, convinced of the justice and liberality of the 
terms now offered, will be prepared, in tlie event of a re- 
jection of them, to propose to Parliament a plan for the 
future government of India without the instrumentality of 
the Company." He concludes by intimating that if no 
decision of the proprietors is communicated to him by the 
23d of March, he will feel himself compelled to consider that 
the proposal is declined. In a subsequent letter, however, 
dated the 14th March, he states that he had no desire to 
adhere to the period here spe(nfied as the limit of deliberation 
on the subject. 



The directors demand, as an indispensable pielimmary Ut 
their acceptance of the government of India on the termB 
submitted, that they " should be secured in the regular 
supply of funds to defiray the territorial payments in Sng- 
land, amounting to between 2,000,000/. and 3,00O,0OQl 
annually ; ** but to this Mr. Grant replies, " that the lunds 
requisite to meet the expenses of the Indian empire most 
be sought, and will be found, in the resources of that 
empire itself; " and " that the means of making availabk 
in £ngland any part of those resources, will be furnished by 
some of the different modes of remittsace which are itsssl 
in the commercial world, and which are never found want- 
inff where remittance is required, either for commercial or 
political purposes." Another demand of the i.directors is, 
that some collateral securitv should be provided " for the 
regular payment of the dividend, and, ultimately, if neces- 
sary, the principal, in the shape of an effective sinking-fvmiL 
based upon the investment in the national stocks of some 
portion of the commercial assets.** They wish that a sam 
of 3,000,000/. should be devoted to this purpose. To meet 
these views, the government make the following proposal :~ 

** That there shall be taken out of the eommereial asets of fbs 
company the sum of 1,200,000/. sterUng, which shall be Jnvested 
in the national stocks or other public securities of this eountiy, aal 
shall, with its accumtdated interest, form a fund, as a guarantee or 
collateral security for the capital stock of the Company, and appfr 
cable to its future redemption. That this sum shall not, nor shal 
any part of it, nor of the dividends arising from it, be apph'ed to any 
other purpose than the formation of sudi guarantee fimd for this 
object just mentioned ; but that it shall be suffiired to accamulale 
until it shall be applied, as hereinafter roeatiuned| towards the rs- 
demption of the annuity of 630,000/., or uotil it shall, together wiHi 
its accumulations, amount to the sum of twelve nuUions ; after 
which, no further accumulation shall take phu:e, bat all the subae- 
quent interests or dividends shall be applied, at the option of the 
directors and the board, either towards the discharge of the pria> 
cipal of the general territorial debt of India, or in some other nua- 
ner for the Iwnefit of the territory." 

The security, therefore, it will be observed, is not to he 
applied to the payment of the dividend, hut only to the 
redemption of the capital. It is afterwards stated that 
ministers, expecting that the guarantee-fund thus established 
will, in the course of forty years, amount to 6,000,000^, are 
ready to recommend it to FarUament to declare th&t the an- 
nuity shall not he liable to a compulsory discharge withii 
that term. That the repayment shall be at the rate of 100^ 
for every 5/. 5s. is declared by Mr. Grant to be considered by 
him as a eine qud non. With the commercial property of 
the Company it is also intimated that there will be trans- 
ferred to the government " all the obligations, whether of s 
legal kind, or binding on the ground of eouity and liberality, 
which may attach to that property.** Finally, the period 
during which the political mnctions of the Company shall 
be continued, it is proposed to fix at about fifteen years; 
and it is hinted that meanwhile, as the duties of the XHrec- 
tors will, under the new arrangement, be considerably dimi- 
nished, it may be proper that their number should be re- 
duced in a corresponding ratio. This correspondence, we 
have only further to add, was read to a General Court of 
Proprietors on Monday, the 25th inst., when no debate took 
place, but the discussion was adjourned to the 16th of April. 
The manner in which the plan of the government is likely 
to be received by the proprietors and the public may be 
anticipated from the fact that on the day after this commu- 
nication was made, India stock rose immediately not less 
than 12 percent 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
It was our intention to have devoted a Swjplementary 
Number to an analysis of the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons (Au^st, 1832) on the affairs of the 
Bank of England ; and, incidentally, to have added some 
remarks on the subject of banking generally. We have, 
however, thought it more advisable to Umit the pubUcation 
of Supplements to one in each Quarter; and, therefore, as 
the question of the renewal of the Bank Charter will almost 
immediately come under the consideration of Parliament, it 
has appeared to us right, at the risk of affording little variety 
in the present Number, to j^ve the main facts of this import- 
ant subject without delay. The knowledge of these facts may 
throw some light upon the general ouestionof thecurrencv, 
which has just been disposed of by Parliament. The sub- 
ject will divide itself into two parts ; — 1st, The rise, progress, 
and present state of the Bank of England. 2dly, The ope- 
rations of the Provincial Banks of England and of the Banks 
of Ireland and Scotland ; with a notice of the improvements 
in our banking system that naturally arise out of the renewal 
of the Bank Charter. To the first division of the subject 
we shall confine ourselves in the present Number. 

Origin of Banking and barly Banks. 

All banks were originally for the purpose of deposit; 
money, jewels, and other portable effects of great value for 
the space they occupied, being lodged there for safe custody. 
By degrees, the value of the deposits increased, and banks 
became useful ibr mercantile and financial purposes. In 
these, as in other commercial institutions, the Italians 
took the lead of the rest of modem Europe, in conse- 
quence, not as some writers imagine, of any particular 
intelligence or power of invention in the inhabitants of 
Italy, but of the earlier progress of civilization and trade 
in that countiy. A commercial intercourse was main- 
tained on the part of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, with Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria in Egypt, in an age when 
transactioiis with foreign countries were, in a manner, 
unknown in the north and west of Europe. Italy tihus 
derived advantage from two causes; she preserved the 
lemaiiiB of the civilization of antiquity, and was in a fit state 
to profit by intercourse with her contemporaries when, intiie 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the dawn of improvement 
appeared in Germany, France, and England. Hence, a 
oonsiderable increase in her town population at a titne when, 
in the rest of Europe, nine-tenths of the inhabitants lived in 
the open country. 

Bank of Fwwcft—Of the commercial towns of Italy, 
Venice was the first to attain wealth and a large population, 
in consequence of the security fiK>m attack a^rded by her 
peculiar position. It was in the latter half of the twelfth 
century (in the year 1171) that the Bank of Venice was 
founded, and received a regular constitution from the go- 
vernment of the republic. The first point was to provide for 
the security of the deposits, whether of coin, bullion, jewel- 
lery, or biUs of exchange ; the next, to make it the interest 
of the depositors that the money or effects should remain 
in the bank. This could be done only by enabling the 
depositors to transfer their property by orders, in writing, 
without an actual removal of the articles. With that view, 
the bank opened an account in its books with each depo- 
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sitor; eiving him credit foi* the amount of the money, or 
the value of effects sent in by him. The holder of such 
credits was said to be the holder of so much bank-money ; 
and the effect of certain public regulations, emanating from 
the government, was to render bank-money fully equal, or 
rather more than eoual, in value to the current money of 
the city. Compared with the latter, bank>money bore a 
premium or agio^ small in amount, but sufficient to induce 
the owner, when making a payment to a third party, to do 
so by cheque or order, instead of withdrawing the money or 
effects. The same motive operated with the persons receiv- 
ing the cheque or transfer ticket ; so that tne property re- 
mained generally in the bank. 

Bank of Amsterdam, — About four centuries later, Am- 
sterdam attained great importance in trade. Several cir- 
cumstances concurred to this fortunate result; — ^the ex- 
tensive opening to the north-east of Germany afforded by 
the Zuyder-zee ; the vicinity of Flanders, at that time the 
most improved part of the north of Europe ; and, after the 
siege and capture of Antwerp in 1585, the removal of many 
of the principal merchants of that city to Amsterdam. The 
consequence was a great extension d the Dutch trade with 
foreign parts — ^with the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the 
central part of Europe ; so that, in buying and selling, 
much inconvenience was experienced from the number and 
diversity of foreign coins. Hence the establishment of a 
bank, on a plan similar to that of Venice, — viz., giving 
credit to depositors for specific sums in the books of the 
bank ; hence, also, regulations on the part of the magistracy, 
calculated to enhance the value of bank-money, compared 
to metallic currency. With that vi^w, it was enacted, that 
all biUs of exchange* payable in Amsterdam, should be 
acquitted in bank-money ; also, that coins, when deposited 
at the bank, should be entered to the credit of the depo- 
sitors, in a manner which rendered bank-money more valu- 
able than the metallic currency. 

The directors thus attained their object of inducing depo- 
sitors to make payments by cheques or written transfers, 
instead of actual removal of the money or effects. FVom 
these and other regulations, the bank acquired the complete 
confidence of merchants and the pubUc ; bank-money bore 
a regular premium or agio ; and, during the seventeenth 
century, the period of a great extension of the trade of Hol- 
land, the deposits in the Bank of Amsterdam were succes- 
'sively on the increase. 

Bank cf Hamburgh. — Hamburgh, Uke Amsterdam, was 
a place of trade in the middle ages ; but, notwithstanding 
its spacious river, it was much longer in acquiring exten- 
sive commerce, in consequence, doubtless, of the poverty 
of the adjacent country. The Bank of Hamburgh was 
established in 1619 under the guarantee of the magis- 
trates, two of whom are ex officio members of the bank 
direction. It has been all along a well-conductod establish- 
ment, accommodating the public by discounts, as well as by 
loans on deposits of gold, silver, and jewels. The rule is, 
to advance to the depositor three-fourths of the value, and 
continue the loan from six to twelve months. 

Bank of England. 

The Bank of England i^eceived its first charter in 1694, 
in the midst of the arduous contest maintained by England, 
Germany, and Holland, against the restless ambition of Louis 
XIV. The finances of government being straitened, a loan 
of 1 ,200,000/. was made by respectaBle merchants in London, 
on condition of receiving interest at the rate of 8 per cent, 
and a charter of incorporation as a bank, under the title of 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 

The charter spcM^ified, at some length, the fundamental 
duties and privileges of the corporation ; and was drawn in 
such a manner as to indicate a considerable advance in the 
knowledge of commercial principles. ThuB> instead of ob- 
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taining exclusive privileges in trading, — ^which a century 
before would have been an object of ambition with a society 
of merchants, — the bank was limited to a specific department 
of business, viz., dealing in bills of exchange and in gold 
and silver. It was prohibited from taking part in any mer- 
cantile concern ; but it was authorized to make advances, 
like the Bank of Hamburgh, on the security of merchandise 
lodged with it, or pledged to it by written doouments. Loans 
on goods, which in later times have been so seldom required 
fh)m the bank, would, it was then thought, form a prin- 
eipal part of its business ; so limited in those days was the 
monied capital of bankers, brokers, or merchants. One part 
of the functions of the new association was the management 
of the pubUe debt ; for which (the amount being then verv 
small), the allowance from government was fixed at 400o2. 
a year. 

Such was the original constitution of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The merits or demerits of such an establishment 
being then very little understood, the first charter was 
limited to eleven years ; but the reign of Anne being, like 
that of King William, a period of war, and of war on a very 
expensive scale, the bank directors had little difliculty in 
obtaining its renewal. This took place in 1708, in the 
midst of the successes of Marlborough, when government 
and the public accounted a loan of money the greatest service 
that patriotic subjects could render to their country. In that 
year the bank added about 2,000,000/. to their original ad- 
vance to government, making their total advance 3,375,000/. 
— in return for which, their charter received an extension of 
upwards of twenty years, viz. to 1 732. The current rate of 
interest having fallen during the fifteen years that had 
elapsed since the establishment of the bank, the charge to 
government wasliow reduced from 8 to 6 per cent ; which, 
nigh as it now seems, was a more moderate rate of interest 
than then prevailed in any part of Europe except HoUand. 

The extent of the advances to government now made it 
necessary for the bank directors to increase their capital ; 
that is, to call on the persons holding bank stock to advance 
more money, receiving stock in return. Thus, in 1708, the 
capital was doubled ; the holder of 1 00/. bank stock being 
offered a further 1 00/. stock, if he thought fit to advance to 
the bank a further 1 00/. in money, As to such an exchange, 
there was and could be litUe hesitation on the part of uie 
proprietors, the affairs of the bank being prosperous, and 
yielding a yearly dividend of 8 or 9 per cent. Its stock was 
consequently at a premium ; that is, a person acquiring 100/. 
bank stock could readily dispose of it on the Stock Exchange 
for more than 100/. in money. 

The long war, caused by the ambition of Louitf XIV., 
came at last to a close : England, Holland, and Austria, all 
laid down their arms ; and financiers as well as merchants 
oalculated on a long continuance of peace. The buik now 
received a further extension of its charter; and in 1717 
increased its advances to government by 2,000,000/., reduc- 
ing, at the same time, its yearly d^arge to the Treasury from 
6 to 5 per cent 

The years 1720 and 1721 were the sera of the South Sea 
Company ; the career of which, when compared with that of 
the Bank of England,'afforded a striking proof of the supe- 
riority of careful management, and limited profit, over blind 
confidence and sanguine speculation. The distress, conse- 
quent on the failure of the South Sea Scheme, was general 
and great : government and the bank now came forward to 
relieve the unfortunate shareholders. The bank had money 
to advance ; and government, by obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment to secure the payment of the interest on a given sum 
of South Sea stock, was able to render that stock of equal 
value with other funded property. This was accordingly 
done : the bank bought South Sea Stock to the extent of 
4,000,000/., on the responsibility of government, and paid 
that large sum by calling, as before, on its proprietors ; viz., 
by giving to those who chose it, 100/. of bank stock for 100/. 
in money ; an exchange very readily accepted, because the 
fi)rmer was, as on the preceding occasion, at a premium — 
1 00/. bank stock selling on the Stock Exchange for more 
than 1 00/. money. 

We are now arrived at the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole in this country, and of Cardinal Fleury in France ; 
a period marked by more than twenty years of peace, and 
by an anxious attention, on the part of either minister, to 
financial reform and the reduction of the public burdens. 
The sinking fund, instituted by Walpole, paid off in 1727, 
lyOOOiOOO/, of the debt of government to the bank; and if 



we question the policy of a sinking fond, fiormed 1>y oont 
nuing taxes whien might and ought to have been repedee 
there can be no doubt of the advantage of a measure wfaid 
soon followed ; we mean, reducing the rate of interest jni 
by government to the bank from 5 to 4 per cent. Tba 
reduction, the largest as yet made, afforded another atnkii^ 
example of the abundance of disposable capital attendant <■ 
a continuance of peace. 

Sir Robert Walpole was driven from the ministry in 1741 
by the clamour of faction and the impatience of the pobfr 
for a war wift Spain. The contest soon extended to Ynmr, 
and in 1 742 the aid of the Bank of England was agadn calkd 
in by government The reiult was, on the one hand, u 
inefeased advance by the bank to the Treasury; on the 
other, a continuation of the bank charter to the year 1761 
This war was of very varied success : by sea, our oountryiMi 
maintained their accustomed superiority; by land, tin 
French, commanded by Marshal Saxe, had, in general, the 
advantage of the allies. Money, abundant during the Cflriy 
part of the War, beftame scarce as it proceeded, and astht 
scale of our expenditure increased. In 1746 the bank ad- 
vanced nearly 1,000,000/. to government, and raised tint 
money from the propriet<»s of bank stock, by giving theniv 
as before, the option of receiving 100/. stock for 100/. moner. 
At last came peace and a reti^inff abundance of capital, 
which enablea government to reduce tne interest payable totfai 
bank, first firom 4 to 3| per cent, and eventually to 3 percent 

The next war, begun in 1756, was condaeted, under die 
able administration of Lord Chatham, with vigour and sue- 
cess : the credit of government with the mercantile body stood 
high ; there was little difficulty in raising money by public 
loan, so that it was not necessary for ministers to call on tiie 
bank for any permanent loan. Besides, the amount already 
lent by the bank to government (above 1 1,000,000/.) was u 
great as was consistent with prudence, or with the meaof 
of the proprietors of bank stock. Next came, in 1 775, d» 
war with our American colonies, which extended, in 1778, 
to a war with France, Spain, and eventuallv Holland. 
Still no advance beyond the usual amount took place, on the 
part of the bank, till towards the close of the war (the year 
1781), when a temporary loan was made to government in 
consideration of an extension of the bank charter to the yen 
1812. 

The peace of 1783 relieved this country from a most 
arduous and expensive contest : a state of confirmed peace 
directed to a productive purpose the thousands of men and 
millions of capital lately wasted in destructive hostility. The 
public recovered gradually firom the apprehension of lost of 
power caused by the separation of the North American 
cobnies ; our town population increased ; our manufaeturei 
extended, favoured as they were by the easy conveyance of 
fuel, raw materials, and bulky goods, on canals. Add to 
this the animating effect of the increase of country banking 
which at this time was extended without being abused. Tbo 
revenue improved slowly but progressively; and Mr. PitI 
was enabled to conduct our finances during ten years withoat 
any aid from the bank beyond that of temporary advances. 

Such was the condition of the country untQ the dose of 
the year 1792, when the af&irs of France nnfortunatdy 
assumed an aspect which led to the relinquishment of a state 
of peace, and of the various reforms fx which that state 
was indispensable. The transition from peace to war vai 
unexpected, and the shock to our productive industry vas 
great. The circulation of our country banks hpd increased, 
and a number of manufibcturing ana other establishmenti 
had been formed on the faith of the continuance of peace, and 
of a low interest of money. All this was now revenei 
Hence that succession of fiiilures among merchants sod 
country bankers, which gave so gloomy a oolouring to tbe 
early part of 1 793, and M to a heavy diain of specie nom the 
Bank of England. During three years, the advance of the bank 
to government averaged eight millions ; in 1 796, our subsidT 
to Austria was increased, and the advance of the bank in tbst 

Sear, and in 1796, rose first to ten, afterwards to twelve tair 
ons. This produced the greatest inconvenience to the bankt 
because a deficiency in our crops had, at that time, reDdered 
necessary the purchase and import of foreign com, to pay 
for which required large sums in gold and silver. The ex- 
port of these sums reduced the bullion reserve in the bank, 
and prevented the directors from increasing their diioouatt 
to merchants. To this was added, in the beginning of the 
year 1797, a general apprehension of invasion, and a fhitbsr 
drain of specie firom the bank on the pact of ooimtxjr bank«ni 
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so that* towards tbe end of Febmaiy, the bullion in th« 
bank coffers was reduced to little more than 1,200»000/. 
sterling. A further drain being apprehended, ministers 
took a step which formed a memorable sora in the history of 
our trade and finance, we mean ezraipting the bank from 
pay ins in cash, and authorising it to issue small notes (of 1/. 
and 2/.) in Ueu of (pld. 

Our war expenditure, hitherto kept within bounds by pfr- 
ouniary difficulties, now increased every year, rising from 
thirty to forty and even fifty millions. These very large 
sums were raised without much pressure on the bank by Vie 
Treasury, because the general easem regard to money conse- 

Suent on the exemption from cash payments, was for a time 
itghly favourable to the circumstances of individuals, pro- 
ducing that progressive rise of prices, wages, salaries, and 
incomes generaUy, which f^udlitates the payment of taxes, 
end admits of a progressive addition to their amount 

The peace of Amiens was signed in May, 1802, and the 
mating law required a resumption of cash payments six 
months after that date. This was postponed for a year» on 
account of the serious inconvenience it would have caused 
to trade» and after the rupture, in 1803, the public called 
loudly for a continuance of the exemption from cash pay- 
ments. In fact the ease with which that exemption enabled 
us to meet our expenditure, was a main cause of the 
popularity of the war with the government of Napoleon. 
It continued during twelve years, and throughout that long 
period our financiid means continued abundant, enabling 
ministers to give an unexampled latitude to our operations, 
both by sea and land. In those days of excitement and 
•anguine expectation, the abundance of money was ascribed 
to an increase of national wealth : but the painful experience 
of nearly twenty years has shown that it was in a great 
measure artificial and temporary. 

In 1810, when the Bullion Committee was appointed, the 
exemption of the bank from paying in cash had lasted twelve 
years, and to men of reflection it had often been a matter of 
eurprise that our paper currency should have been so long 
inconvertible without incurring any serious depreciation. 
Our public expenditure, during the period in question, took 
place almost wholly at home, and was defrayed in bank 
paper, which being returned to government in loans and 
taxes, the whole was httle more Man a circulation. Bank 
notes were put to the test only when sent to the Continent ; 
and for some time certain fiivourable circumstances, princi- 
pally to be ascribed to the neutral commerce of the United 
Sutes, prevented their sudden and violent depreciation. 
Our war expenditure in Spain and Portugal, and the neces- 
sity of purchasing foreign com, occasioned, during the years 
1811, 1812, 1813, a very serious depreciation of our bank 
paper abroad, to an extent exceeding 1 5 and even 20 per cent 

Reiutnption (/ Cash Pavments ; Act of IS\ 9.--6o early as 
the year 1815, an Act of Parliament passed, declaring in the 
preamble* that *' it was highly desirable that the Pank of 
England should return as soon as possible to the payment 
of its notes in cash.** But the year following (1816) being 
<Nie of great commercial distress, the return to cash payments 
was, by a fUrther act, postponed during two years, at the end 
of which the resumption was fixed to take place in July, 
1819. In the years 1817 and 1818, thebank directors made a 
partial trial of the practicability of returning to a gold cur- 
venoy, having in those years issued above 6,000,000a. in gui- 
neas and sovereigns. But this was productive of no perma- 
nent good, the chief part of this large sum having soon 
disappeared from circulation, and been exported to the Con- 
tinent in consequences of a fall in the exchanges. In 
1819 a committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into the subject generally, of which committee 
Mr. Peel was chairman. Upon the recommendation of their 
Report* an Act was passed enjoining the bank to make 
arrangements finr resuming cash payments, at the expiration 
of three years, viz., in 1822. The directors of the Bank of 
Sngland considered themselves bound by this Act, (Evi- 
dence of the Governor, page 69,) to provide gold to the 
amount of no less than twenty millions sterUng. 

Discounts by ths Bank to MerchanU.'-We have already 
itited in what manner the permanent capital of the bank, 
or the sums raised by calls on the holders of bank stock, was 
lent to government. The amount thus lent is, in all, 
14,686,800/. ; and the rate of mterest paid by government 
is, since the year 1767, not more than 3 per cent. With 
iUi hupp amoont the bank dinolon liare noOiing to do, 



except receiving the interest from government and pay- 
ing it to the proprietors. It may, therefore, be called the 
fixed part of the bank capital ; the loan of which to go- 
vernment, in an age when it was difficult to effect a loan, 
was the inducement to confer on the bank the exclusive 
privilege of circulating paper money. This loan will be 
repayable by government only when the Bank of England 
charter shall expire and not be renewed. 

The disposable capital of the Bank is larger than the per- 
manent, and consists of the 

Amount raised by the issue of notes ; 

Amount held by deposit firam government and individuals; 
and lastly. 

Profits realized, but not divided among the proprietors. 

These fi>rm the capital under the management of the 
directors ; of which part is vested in coin and bullion, but a 
larger part in securities producing interest, such as Exche- 
quer bills and mercantile acceptances. The Appendix to 
the Report of last year's Committee contains an official 
return of the asseta of the bank, and of the mode of employ- 
ing them, since the year 1778, being somewhat more than 
half a century. The average annucd amount of mercantile 
bills discounted by the bank has greatly varied: in 1809 
and 1810 they rose to the very large average of seventeen 
millions. During the last six years, we mean from 1827 to 
the present time, the amount of discounts at the bank has 
averaged only the compamtively small sum of a million and 
a half The decrease of discounts since the peace is a con- 
sequence of the abundance of money in the hands of indi- 
vidual banking-houses, and of their charge for interest being 
lower than that of the bank. 

Quarterly advances made by the Bank. — ^The iasue ef 
the dividends on government stock makes money plen^ 
in January, April, July, and October ; but the preceding 
months, being the time of making payments into the Exche- 
quer to prepare for the dividenda, have, till lately, been 
periods of scarcity of money. During the last three years, 
the bank has come forward to meet the wants of the 
pubUc in a very plain and easy manner, vix. by making ad- 
vances on the deposit of Exchequer bills, bills of exchange, 
and other securities, during the interval of scarcity, and re- 
suming these advances as soon as money became plentiM 
by the issue of the dividends. This course has been followed 
every three months, and has been found completely to 
answer. The discount charged by the bank on these tem- 
porary advances varies, ac^vding to the market rate of 
interest, from 3 to 4 per cent The applicants are, in ge- 
neral, merchants or brokers, and the securities tendered 
must amount to 2000/. or upwards. 

Assistance by the Bank on financial emergendes.-^The 
directors have at different times, particularly during the 
panic in December, 1825, issued their notes largely for the 
purpose of relieving individuals, considering themselves 
bound to come ibrwud in a season of distress, and assist the 
public, even at a degree of risk to their establishment. The 
amount of Bank of England notes in circulation on Sd 
December 1825, was not 17,500,000/.; but on the 25th of 
that month it exceeded 25,500,000/. This arose from an 
issue of no less than 8,000,000/. to bankers and merchanta ; 
made in the case of merchants in the discount of bills of ex- 
change ; in the case of bankers on the deposit partly of 
bills, partly of title deeds and other securities. At such a 
time of alarm no notes except those of a body of undoubted 
stabitity like the Bank of England would have been current ; 
and large issues of them were required to replace the void 
caused as well by the discredit of country bank paper as bv 
that hoarding of gold, on the part of timid persons, which 
always takes place in seasons of alarm. On one memorable 
day, the number of mercantile bills discounted by the bank 
was 4200. On a former emergency in the history of 
the bank, vis., in the year 1745, when the Pretender was 
marching towards the capital, at the head of his Highland 
followers, the bank had sought to gain time bv making its 
payments in silver ; but in 1 825, gold was handed over as soon 
as called for, and in the quickest manner ; not by tale, but 
in bags of twenty-five sovereigns each. The run on the bank 
for gold, in December, 1825, was the greatest that had taken 
place since February, 1797. Comparing the two occasions, 
we find that in 1797, the directors lessened their discounts, 
and withheld their issues, apprehending that to continue 
them would lead to the exhaustion of their treasure ; but 
their successors, in 1825, took the bold course of continuing 
their advancaa, • 
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Advances hy the Bank of England to Government. — The 
advances made by the directors out of their disposable 
capital, half a centtiry ago, averaged 8,000,000«., and 
continued to increase in succeeding yean, particularly on 
the exemption of the bank from cash payments, in 1 797. 
After that remarkable event, the bank advances to govern- 
ment rose to 14,000,000/., continued at that sum or upwards 
during the war, and are at present considerably above it ; 
because in a time of profound peace, the bank leave the dis- 
count of mercantile bills to individual banking houses, and 
invest their money in government securities. The following 
is a summary for the last thirty-five years. 

Average of the advances of the bank to government, on 
the security chiefly of Exchequer bills. 

During the ten years, from 1797 to 1807 14,000,000/. 
do. do. from 1807 to 1817 22,000,000 

do. do. from 1817 to 1827 19,000,000 

do. five years, from 1 827 to 1 832 1 9,000,000 

It thus appears that the bank advances to government 
are as large since the peace as during the war, but at a very 
different rate of charge. Exchequer bills bearine now only 
2^ instead of 5 per cent interest. A somewnat higher 
interest might be obtained for the bank, by vesting money 
in the public frinds, but these necessarily vary in price, and 
it is a rule in banking to avoid investing in a security of 
fluctuating value. 

Foreign Exchanges; their Effect on the Bank. — ^Although 
the bank has no commercial transactions, not even in draw- 
ing or receiving bills frt)m abroad, it is incumbent on the 
directors to look attentively at the exchanges, from their 
influence, on the export and import of the precious 
metals. 

Tne mercantile intercourse between places of such mag- 
nitude as London, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, implies 
the frequent transmission of money and bills of exchange ; 
and the rate of exchange is, of course, regulated by the 
nature of the existing transactions. In time of peace the 
value of specie is nearly the same in all parts of Europe, 
because the transmission of gold takes place at a very small 
charge, less than 5s, per 10o7. 

The rate of exchange varies very littie in peace, for 
whenever it exceeds i per cent, the merchants who 
are desirous of remitting, draw coin or* bullion fr^m the 
Bank of England, and send it abroad through the medium 
of those who make the conveyance of the precious me- 
tals a branch of business. In the year 1823, the exchanges 
were favourable to this country, and large sums of sold 
came in ; in the autumn of 1 824, they turned against 
us, and exports of coin and bullion took place on a large 
scale. After the panic in December, 1825, there was a ge- 
neral fall in the price of merchandise ; and the exchanges 
turned once more in our favour, according to the law 
in mercantile intercourse, that a decline in the price of 
goods tends to bring ^Id and silver into the country of 
the dechne, for the plain reason that merchandise can be 
bought more cheaply there than elsewhere. Again in the 
autumn of 1828, our harvest being partially deficient, the 
foreign exchanges turned, in some measure, against us, it 
being foreseen that money would be required on the Con- 
tinent to purchase com for this country. 

To all such circumstances the bank directors are obliged 
to attend, and to limit their circulation accordingly. This 
forms the difference in the situation of the bank now, and 
at the time of the exemption from cash payments ; a time 
when it was unnecessary to wateh the exchan^s, because 
the bank could not be subjected to any drain of bullion or 
coin. The difference is very great ; for in the one case the 
bank is under a direct and peremptory check ; in the other, 
it was wholly independent, and, the currency being in 
paper, the directors could with ease furnish the advances 
required by either government or the mercantile body. 

The Bank of England possesses the power of expanding 
or contracting the amount of its notes in circulation ; but 
in the exercise of that power, the directors act with great 
caution. Thus, when the foreign exchanges are likely to 
fall, and it appears incumbent on the bank to contract its 
paper, the directors do not act on opinion, but wait until an 
actual demand for gold has been made on the bank. Even 
then they do not make a direct contraction of their circu- 
lation ; they merely forbear to issue notes in the plac« of 
those which have been paid in by the public for gold. They 
(the directors) are aware, that, under any circumstances, a 
diminution of the currency is unfavourable to trade, lower- 



ing the price of commodities and producing a general dnU 
ness in markets. 

The price of gold in the bullion-market of London Tana 
very litUe in time of peace, being regulated by tlie raSe 
at which the bank makes its purchases: at present, that 
rate is 3/. 1 7s. 9d. per ounce. The price of silver depends 
on the foreign excnanges, and rises or falls with then. 
The bank seldom attempts to influence the rate of ex- 
change ; but on particular occasions, when it seemed of ooo- 
sequence to prevent a fall of the exchange with Paria» lbs 
bank has sent abroad a quantity of silver, as a means at 
lessening the number of bills to be drawn on London. SnA 
exports are seldom large, not exceeedin^ a few hundratf 
thousand pounds ; and they take place either in bulluBp 
foreign coin, or bar-silver. 

7%e Cash Reserve at the Bank,— li is a rule at the bank 
to keep in treasure a sum equal to a third, or nearly a thiid» 
of the amount of their notes in circulation. Thus when the 
amount of the latter is eighteen milUons, six millions fttm 
a &ir proportion for the cash reserve, and twelve millions 
are vested so as to produce interest Such a res^^e has 
almost always been found sufficient ; for even in the latter 
part of that year of wild speculation, 1825, the sold drawn 
from the bank had paid for all our foreign purdiases, and 
the exchanges were turning in our favour ;' when, unfortu- 
nately, the failure of a number of country banks caused a 
farther drain of ^Id from the Bank of England to the ex- 
tent of several millions, and brought the reserve very low. 
After that came a long interval of tranquillity, for there was 
no serious drain of gold from the bank during four oir five 
years; till, after August, 1830, the troubled state of France 
and Belgium made money scarce in those countries, and 
obliged foreign merchants to apply to their correspond- 
ents in England to obtain loans of money. The sums thus 
required were drawn from the bank, so tiiat in less than a 
year the gold in the bank was reduced from eleven to six 
millions. 

These examples of sudden drain make it incumbent on 
the directors to keep a considerable reserve in coin and 
bullion. They reckon on having to supply the money 
market of London with coin, as well as to be provided 
against the possible occurrence of a commercial panic, whieh 
would force both town and country bankers to drain gold in 
large sums from the bank. With tliat view most of the 
disposable capital of the bank is invested in securities, 
which can, if required, be brought to sale on the Stock Ex- 
change ; such is the case, not only with exchequer bills and 
government stock, but with the greatest of all their assets, 
the annuity on the dead weight That annuity might be 
divided or subdivided, so that portions of it might, if neces- 
sary, be sold to public companies or individual capitalists. 

Moneys deposited in the Bank, — ^The public consider the 
Bank of England chiefly as a bank of issue, as the quarter 
for supplying paper money to the metropolis, and in some 
degree to England in general. That is, doubtless, its moit 
important function ; but it has transactions also on a verx 
large scale as a bank of deposit. It receives, in this manner, 
for safe custody :— 

Money from bankers whether in town or country. 

Money from merchants and others in London, who are 
not bankers ; and, above all. 

The money of ^vemment ; rendering to the Treasniy 
and other public omees, in daily paying and receiving sums 
of money, the same services as a banking-house in Lombard- 
Street does to its mercantile connexions. 

Deposits by Merchants and Private Indivi€ktais,—'7hB 
amount of notes deposited in the bank by merchants and others 
for safe custody was at all times considerable, but not great 
until of late years. Before the war of 1793, the amount 
varied from one to two millions ; during the war, it continued 
nearly the same ; also during ten years of peace, merchanti 
having, in general, great confidence in their respective bankers. 
But this underwent a change after the panic in December, 
1825, when four banking-houses in London, and twenty in 
the country, suddenly stopped payment Many persons ncm 
considered their money safe only in the Bank of England; 
they removed it thither ; and the result was, that the deposits 
in the bank by individuals increased gradually from two to 
three, four, and eventually to six millions, which is their 
present amount 

Deposits on Account qf Government. — ^The balances re- 
maining at the bank on account of the government offices 
are, in general, large. Before the war of 1793| the omountof 
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the whole was usually from three to four millions ; hut as the 
war proceeded, and loans and taxes increased, the average 
amount rose until it became seven, eight, ten, and even 
eleven millions. These sums were so large as to fix the 
attention of a Parliamentary CommHtee in 1807, and to lead 
to an arrangement by which, in consideration of the magnitude 
of these bsuances, the bank agreed to lend government three 
millions without interest 

Since the peace and the cessation of public loans, the 
deposits in tlie bank for government have decreased greatly, 
and now average only three or four millions. 

Capital of the Bank of England; its amount, and how 
invested.'-The bank capital is composed of the following :-- 

(1) The sums paid up at different 
periods, between 1694 and 1781, 
by proprietors or holders of bank 

stock, in all . . . £ 1 1 ,642,400 

(2) Added in 1806, from accumu- 
lated profits, 25 per cent, to the 
existing capital . • 2,910,600 

Together . . £14.553,000 

This is the capital on which the holders of bank stock 
receive dividends, and, being permanently lent to govern- 
ment, may be called the fixed capital of the bank. 

(3) The disposable capital of the bank, consisting of the 
following : — 

The amount of the bank notes in circulation ; the amount 
of the deposits in the bank by government and individuals ; 
and lastly, the rest or undivided profits of the bank proprietors. 
The large sums of money arising from these sources are 
never permanently lent, but remam at the disposal of the 
directors, and are invested by them in securities which fall 
due at fixed periods, and are consequently changed from 
time to time. On 29th February, 1832, the date of the latest 
publishefl return, the disposable assets or capital of the bank 
were as follows : 

Exchequer bilb . . . £6,834,940 

Amount advanced by the bank to government 
towards the ** dead weight," or half-pay and 
pensions of the army and navy. This ad- 
vance was made in the five years between 
April, 1 823, and April, 1828, to the amount of 10,897,880 
In return, the bank are entitled to receive from 
government 585,740/. annually, until the 
year 1867. 
Government 3 per cent stock purchased by the. 

bank . . . , 764,000 

The bank hold of government 3 per 

cent, stock . . . £14,686,800 

While there is due by the bank to 
its proprietors, only . 14,553,000 



Leaving a surplus of 
City bonds . . . . ; 

Mercantile bills and notes under discount • 
Lent on mortgages 
licnt to the London Dock Company 
Advanced on various securities 
Coin and bullion in bank 

Total of disposable assets 

Responsibilities of the Bank, 

Bank-notes in circulation 

Ditto deposited in the bank by the go- 

vernment offices 

Ditto by bankers and other individuals 

Due to government for balance of Audit Roll, 
Exchequer bills deposited, and unpaid an- 
nuities , , 

Surplus in favour of the bank 



133,800 

500,000 

2,951,970 

1,452,100 

227,500 

570,690 

5,293,150 



£29,626,030 



£18,051,710 

2,034,790 
5,738,430 



1,163,940 
2,637,160 



Total . £29,626,030 

Annuity on account qf the Dead Weight.-^The ad- 
vance made by the bank to government on account 
of the " dead-weight," or half-pay and pensions of retired 
officers of the army, navy, and ordnance, is of such im- 
portance as to require explanation. Ten years ago (in 1823) 
the sums thus payable by government amounted to the very 
large sum of five millions annually. Ministers saw on one 
side that the pressure of taxation was very severe ; on the 



other, that our population returns showed a regular increase 
of numbers, which, added to the prospect of continued peace, 
justified them in assuming that, as time passed on, the nation 
would gradually be less oppressed by the burden ; thence 
the plan of obtaining present relief by transferring a part of 
the Durden to the next generation. The debt in question 
was not in its nature permanent; the deaths occurring 
among the officers lessened the amount to be paid by nearly 
100,000/. annually ; and it was calculated that, on the average 
of mortality, the whole would come to a close in the course 
of forty-four years. This suggested the idea of offering to 
a great public body a fixed annuity for that term of years, 
in consideration of their coming forward and relieving the 
public of a part of the present payments. The South Sea 
directors entertained the project for a time, but soon dis- 
covered that it was beyond their means ; ministers had then 
recourse to the Bank of England, who accepted the offer to 
a limited extent, and advanced, in the course of five years, 
nearly eleven millions of money, receiving from government 
an engagement to pay them an annuity of 585,740/. until 
the year 1867, 

Yearly Income of the Bank, — The income of the bank 
arises from the following sources : — 

Interest on Exchequer bills and other government securities. 
Ditto on mercantile bills discounted. 
Ditto, 3 per cent, on the permanent capital at the bank» 
14,553,600/. belonging to the proprietors and lent to go- 
vernment. 
Allowance from government for managing the public debt. 
The Bank of England has at all times had a steady in- 
come or profit, because its business has been conducted with 
caution ; but the same reason prevented its profit, at least 
in former times, fVom exceeding a certain moderate limit. 

7 per cent was the usual annual dividend to the proprietors 
of bank stock during almost the whole of the eighteenth 
century ; but in 1797 the exemption from cash pay- 
ments made a complete change in its situation. The 
exemption increased the income of the bank in two ways ; 
by extending its circulation, and by saving it the large sum 
of interest sacrificed till then in keeping a cash reserve. 
Hence a great addition to the income of the proprietors of 
bank stock ; which was given to them in occasional distri- 
butions or extra allowances, as follows: — 10 per cent, in 
1799, 5 per cent, in 1801, 2^ per cent, in 1802, 5 per cent, 
in 1804, 5 percent, in 1805, and 5 per cent in 1806. 

After this, the extra allowances were suspended, and the 
annual dividend was raised from 7 to 1 per cent, at which 
it continued till the peace in 1 815. It then became incum- 
bent on the directors to make a final settlement with the 
proprietors for the accumulated profits; and, accordingly, 
a sum of no less than 25 per cent, on Uie existing capital 
was carried to the credit of the account of each proprietor in 
the bank books. The annual dividend was continued at 1 
per cent, imtil the year 1 823, when, from a decrease in the 
profits, consequent on the recall of the small notes and the 
resumption of cash payments, the dividend was reduced to 

8 per cent, at which it has since continued. 

The Rest or Surplus of undivided Profits.— The amount 
of these was about 3,000,000/. until 1797, after which, the 
bank being exempt from cash payments, the surplus in- 
creased to four, five, and six milhons ; attaining its greatest 
amount at the end of the war, which led, in 1816, to the 
above-mentioned dividend. Considerable expense was in- 
curred by the bank in procuring gold from abroad, in 1817 
and 1818; and still more in 1820, 1821, and 1822; after 
which, the surplus fund of profits was reduced to two and 
a half millions, its present amount 

Profit from the Circulalion of Bank Notes,— The notes 
issued by the bank are invested so as to afford several dif- 
ferent rates of profit: Exchequer bills yield only 2} per 
cent. ; government stock somewhat more than 3 per cent ; 
and mercantile bills, 4 per cent, annually; the medium 
being 3 per cent. This, on so great a sum as is circulated 
by the bank, would afford a very large income ; but it is a 
rule, that the same notes shall be issued only once : as soon 
as they are brought back to the bank, they are cancelled, 
even though very lately issued, and consequently unim- 
paired by wear. The motive for this extra trouble and ex- 
pense is, that whenever notes are called for, there should be 
ready for delivery a regular succession of numbers, which 
to bankers is a great convenience in counting money. But 
so extensive a mbrication of notes is attended with consider- 
able expense ; and it is computed, that though the interest 
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obtained by the bank,' on the amount of its circulation, 
averages 3 per cent., the net profit arising from the circu- 
lation does not exceed 1 J per cent. 

This great reduction arises mainly irom two causes ; the 
eost of stamps, or rather the composition with the Stamp 
Office, which, for the whole circulation of the bank, averages 
75,000/. annually ; and the various charges attending the 
preparing and issuing the notes computed at 1 00,000/. 

Summary of the income and expenditure of the bank for 
the year 1832. 

SxPBIfOlTURB. 

SaUries, &c. at above jC339,400 

Forf|;eriei>, losses, and 

Bundry items . 89,274 

Stamp duty on notes • 70,875 

Dividend to proprietors, 
8 per cent, on perma- 
nent capital . 1,164,235 

Surplus on the year . 25,392 



ToUl . £1,689,176 



Inooxb. 

Discounts £248,Z2l 

Interest on Exchequer 
bills and other go- 
vernment securities • 670,598 

Ditto on capital 3 per 
cent, received from 
(government 

Allowance for managing 
the public debt . 251,896 

Profits on bullion, agency, 

dec . . 71,859 



446,502 



Total . £1,689,176 



Beguhtions 'of the Bank of England ; its Interior Ma- 
nagement.-^TheTe are four general meetings of proprietors 
in the course of a year ; viz., in March or April, July, Sep- 
tember, and December. A proprietor, to vote at these 
meetings, must hold 600/. of bank stock. The qualifica- 
tion, as It is called, of a director, or the sum that a proprietor 
must hold to enable him to be a director, is 2000/. ; and few, 
if any, of the directors hold more. 

A committee of three directors sit daily at the bank. On 
the Wednesday, a r4>urt of ten directors sit, to consider all 
London notes and bills sent in for discount On Thursday, 
there is a meeting of the whole court, when all notes of 
more than 2000/. come under their review. No step of im- 
portance is taken without the assent of a majority of the 
court Communications between the bank directors and 
government take place with the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The directors ac- 
count it their duty to inform these ministers of the state of 
their cash reserve, and of other points of importance; but 
there is no interference, on the part of government, with the 
affairs of the bank. *' There is," said the governor to the late 
Committee, " no concealment in our communication with 
the Treasury ; not even on the confidential part of the busi- 
ness at the bank. Ministers have no legal authority for 
•nforcing any change in the arrangements of the bank, but 
their opinions are always considered with attention by the 
directors.'* 

Accounts of the Bank-^ln former times, the practice of 
the Bank of England, like that of Venice and Amsterdam, 
was to observe strict secresy in regcurd to its accounts, 
whether relating to the amount of its notes in circulation, its 
treasure in hand, or its yearly profits. In ] 797, the suspen- 
sion of cash payments made it incumbent on the directors 
to deviate in some degree from this mystery ; and the result 
was, that they thenceforth reported regulariy to government 
the amount or their notes in circulation, which was afterwards 
made known to the public by the newspapers. Everything 
else; however, was kept secret until last year, when the 
Appendix to the Report of the Committee on Bank Affairs 
gave to the public a great deal of information on topics 
hitherto considered confidential : vii., the amount of dis- 
counts, the coin and bullion in hand, the yearly expenses 
and profits of the bank. The question now is, whether the 
publication shall be continued, particularly in regard to the 
amount of coin and bullion in hand. The objection to 
.jAUting it to the public is, that at a time when it might be 
^ow, as in the autumn of 1826, a combination might be 
formed to bring it still lower, and to seek individual profit 
from the general distress. However, such an apprehension 
is not at all general, intelligent men taking a different view 
of the probabilities of the case, and considering, that on 
such an emergency the bank would receive the willing sup- 
port of many capitalists, which, joined to the extent of its 
own resources and the ready means of importing gold firom 
-abroad, would soon baffle so reprehensible a combination. 
The question, as to continuing to publish, is not yet decided ; 
but the confidence with which documents of all kinds were 
last year laid before the Committee, and subsequently 
before the public, affords the prospect of a similar pub- 
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licity being continued by the directors. Of this 

already an example in the ease of the Bank of 

where the amounts of discounts and of cash in IiaimI ax 

communicated in print, every half-year, to the proprietacs ai 

bank stock. 

REFORMS IN THE LAW OF REAL PROPKRTT. 
During the present session several bills have been mtro- 
duced, having for their object to reform various parts aT oar 
law, which needed alteration, from being inconsistent witk 
good sense, or from having been established in times, mai 
under circumstances, different from the present. T*be com- 
mon law of England grew up in an age when the wealA 
and population of the country were comparatively insigniil- 
cant,—- when the spirit and temper of men were interwovea 
with the feudal system — when tnere was Uttle manuikctuz- 
ing or commercial enterprise — when land was almost tbe 
only possession of substantial value,— its cultivation badly 
understood— and its transfer not very frequent. The com- 
mon law was never fixed upon any regular principles of 
jurisprudence, or upon any comprehensive plan, but is no- 
thing more ibxn the ancient and general cuatoms of the 
realm, just as the customs of a manor are recognized as the 
law of that manor, by the common consent of the lord and 
the tenants. The relation of the king to the owners of land 
is analogous to that of the lord of a manor to his oopyhoMeit, 
The kings judges sanction the customs whose force h^iM 
been ancienUy recognized, and confirmed by judicial deci- 
sions, or by statutes. But many of these customs, or laws, 
have been found by experience to be inconvenient, and it is 
proposed to make some alterations which we are about to 
notice. Five bills, intended to come into operation on the 
1st of January, 1 8,14, have been brought in by the Solicitar- 
general, at the recommendation of the comnussioners ap- 
pointed a few years since to inquire into the state of the law 
of real property, of which the titles are : 

1. A Bill for the Limitation of Actions and Suits relatiqg 
to Real Property, and for simplifying the Remedies for try- 
ing the Rights thereto. 

2. ABill for the Amendment of the Lawrelatingf to Dow©. 

3. A Bill for the Amendment of the Law relating to the 
Estate of a Tenant by the courtesy of England. 

4. A Bill for the Amendment of the Law of Inheritance. 
6. A Bill for the Abolition of Fmes and Recoveries, and 

for the substitution of more simple modes of Assurance. 

The first bill limits to twenty years from the period of the 
right accruing, the time for making any entry or distress, or 
bringing any action to recover any land, or rent ; so that i 
twenty years possession will now, generally speaking, confer 
a good title, instead of sixty years, for which it has generally 
been necessary to deduce titles. This will not only prevent 
htigation by claimants of old standing, but will materially 
abridge the'expense of making out titles, for the purposes of 
sale, mortgage, or otherwise. Mortgagers of land are to be 
limited, in rooming from mortgagees. in possession, to the 
period of twenty years from the time when possession was 
taken, or an acknowledgment of title given. No lands are 
to be recovered by ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations 
sole, (such as bishops, parsons, &c.) but within two incum- 
bencies and six years, op otherwise within sixty years after 
the right accruing. No advowsons are to be recovered but 
within three adverse incumbencies, or sixty years, and no 
advowson is to be recovered after a hundred years, unless a 
clerk presented by the claimant shall subsequently have ob- 
tained possession. All real and mixed actions, except thoae^ 
dower, quare impedit, and ejectment, are to be abolished— a 
very important provision, which gets rid of no less than sixty- 
two antiquated and (expensive forms of actions having refo^ 
ence to land, so that the only proceedings will now be, a 
writ for women's dower, a quara impedii for rights of pre- 
sentation, and an action of ejectment to recover the posses- 
sion of land. Money charged in any manner upon land» 
and legacies, are to be deemed satisfied at the end of twenty 
vears, unless there be a payment of interest, or an acknow- 
ledgment, and no arrears of dower, of rent, or of interest, 
are to be recovered for more than six years, which puts tbem 
on the footing of simple contract debts. Such are the lead- 
ing provisions of this bill, and it is to bo hoped they will he 
found conducive to the desired ends — namely, the prevention 
of litigation, the security of property, and the diminution of 
legal expenses. 

t The second bill makes alterations in the present law, which 
gives to widows dower, or thirds, out of any^estates of which 
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thmr huaban^f wMre legdly Beised in their Ufe-time. It 

Srovides that equitable as well u legal eetates ahall confer 
ower, and that a right, as well at a aeisin or powesaion, on 
the part of the husband, shall give it. It enaets that there 
ahall be no dower out of estates sold or devised by the hus- 
band-— that dower shall be subject to all debts and engage- 
ments of the husband— and Uiat a husband may bar his 
wife's dower either hj deed or will This is an important 
change, inasmuch as it takes awa^ the ancient legal provi- 
sion for widows, and suljeots their rights either to the plea- 
sure of the husband, or to the disposition of a manriage- 
setdement. The rights of dower have been found very in- 
convenient in oases of transfers of property, it being at pre- 
sent necessary to bar them by fine. The limitation of dower 
to lands of which the husband died possessed is the same 
thing which exists in most manors in regard to copyholds, 
and seems quite as fair as the limitation of the right of 
inheritance, which only applies to land of which a man died 
poeaessed. When it is ccmsidered that a marriage scarcely 
ever takes place without a settlement, where there is any 
property in the case, there does not seem much reason to 
apprehend that widows will suffer much by these restric- 
tions upon their right of dower. 

The third bill declares that a husband nay enjoy his 
infers estate as tenant by the courtesy, although actual poa- 
aession of it in his life-time may not have been had, and 
although there may not have been issue of the marriage, — 
and alM that, where there is issue of the wife by a former 
marriage, the estate by the courtesy shall only extend to one 
moiety. These changes appear reasonable, but tenancy by 
the courtesy is not now very common, as women s proper^ 
is usually settled at the time of their marriage. 

The fourth bill, among several technical regulations as to 
tracing descent, &o. makes the following just and reasonable 
alterations in the law of inheritance, viz. that the lineal an- 
cestor may inherit in preference to collaterals, so that a 
father will be preferred to a brother or sister ; — that relations 
of the half-blood may inherit after those of the whole blood 
of the same degree ;— and that the descendants of an alien, 
or an attainted person, may inherit. The propriety of these 
enactments has been advocated by lawyers, as well as others, 
ibr many years past. 

The fifth bill is intended to abolish fines and recoveries. 
A fine is a fictitious action mostly used for barring dower, in 
which the husband and wife acknowledge the land demanded 
to be the ptoperty of the demandant, and so it passes from 
them. A recovery is also a fictitious action commenced 
tisually to recover lands in which a tenant in tail is inter- 
ested. The tenant appointB an attorney to appear at the bar 
of the court of Common Pleas, who appears thste accord- 
ingly, and vouches a person, who does not come, whcnreby 
judgment by default is obtained by the demandant, and so 
the entail is barred. This proceeding was invented by the 
ingenuity of the early judges, in order to evade an old sta- 
tute, called the statute de donis, which declares that the will 
of the donor of lands shall be observed, and entails never 
be cut off. Both fines and recoveries have useful objects, 
but the fictions they rest upon are objectionable, and the 
expenses of them, composed chiefly of Uie fees paid at the 
law-offices, are much greater in general than the property 
can conveniently be subjected to. The present bill, therefore, 
enables the same object to be effected tnr simpler means. 
It gives to tenants in tail the power of disposing of lands 
entailed upon them, without sufferins any recovery, just as 
if they held the lands absolutely, or m fee-simple. It also 
puts an end to fines, and enables married women, with their 
husbands concurrence, to dispose of their estates in right of 
dower, or otherwise, by deed to be executed in the presence 
of a judge, or master in chancery, or commissioner properly 
authorised. Probably it might have been practicable to 
have retained the forms of fines and recoveries, wil^ a dimi- 
nution of their expenses, but this does not appear to us at 
all desirable, and we do not see how any simpler mode could 
bave been devised than that prescribed by the present bill. 

We shoukl add, that a bill was introduced last session, at 
the like recommendation of the commissioners of inquiry, 
fcr establishing a general register for all deeds and instru- 
ments affecting real property, in Enffland and Wales. It is 
intended that, in due time, this register shall be the place 
where all titles may be traced, and it wUl, in fiu^ gradually 
beoome a repository for all the titles in the kingdom. Its ad- 
vantages seem to be that it will prevent the possibility of 
frauds in the way of secret imrambmiieei, and that it wiU 



afford a simple means for deducing titles to land, just as is 
at present the case with regard to shipping, the ownership 
of which is registered at the Custom-House. Registration has 
long been practised in Scotland, and also, it is said, in several 
parts pf the continent, particularly in the towns in Germany, 
with great public convenience and advantage. On the other 
hand, the system is not generally agreeable to the landed inte- 
rest, who seem to fear the disclosure of incumbrances on their 
estates, and many petitions have been presented against it, 
on the ground, in a great measure, that it will be iiyurious to 
commercial credit by publishing the mortgages and chargea 
on estates. To this, however, it has been replied, that the 
register will only be allowed to be searched by parties interr 
ested in doing so, and not for purposes of curiosity. We 
certainly do not dread much the evil of making deeds publie, 
for we think it would, in the long run, be much better if the 
exact state of every man s property was known to those with 
whom he has dealings, but we have some doubts whether it 
might not be advisable to delay the establishment of the 
register until the system of conveyancing be generally re- 
formed. The late Mr. Humphreys, in his book on the sub* 
ject, pointed out more clearly, perhaps, than any one else, 
how that might be done. If it should be found possible to 
simplify and shorten deeds to any considerable extent, and 
to bring to an end many superfluous ceremonies with which 
conveyancing is now embairassed, then we should say that 
a register of deeds would be the crown of the other reforms. 
But it is not very clear that a general Metropolitan Register 
would be preferable to local registers in counties or districts ; 
and there are other doubtful questions in regard to the pre- 
sent bill, which deserve mature consideration before it is 
finally adopted. We believe it is not intended to press it 
during the present session. 

COURTS OF LOCAL JURISDICTION. 

Thb Lord Chaneellor has introduced into the House of 
Lords, a bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction, the 
preamble of which recites, *' That the means should be 
afforded to the people of this realm of having their suits 
tried as speedily ana as near to their own homes as may be, 
whereby expense, vexation, and delay, may be avoided ;' and 
that it is fitting that, at the first, the provisions for this pur- 
pose should be confined to certain parts of the country, to 
the end tbat the rest thereof may profit of the improvements 
suggested by experience, when the same shall be extended 
over the whole of the kingdom, and that the due administra- 
tion of justice may be placed upon a sure foundation.** 
This is one of the most important reforms which has yet 
reached our civil jurisprudence, and the heads of the bill 
ought to be generally luiown, in order that its value may be 
duty appreciated. 

The bill enables the crown to appoint judges in ordinary 
for counties or districts, who are not to be removable except 
by parliamentary address, together with registrars, in order 
to form local courts. Tliese courts are to take cognizance of 
debts not exceeding 20/., and of torts, such as assaults, libels, 
crim. cons., &c. not exceeding 50/., provided the title te 
land does not come in question, and by consent of parties 
their jurisdiction is to extend to all actions generally. The 
actions are to be brought in the courts of the counties where 
botb parties, or the defendants, reside. The parties are to 
be allowed to examine each other in the presence of the 
judge before trial. The trial may be had without a jury, if 
desired by both parties, or otherwise by a jury of six. The 
judges are to hold courts of reconcilement, and if the parties 
agree to abide by the judge's advice, and do not abide byit, 
they may sue each other for breach of the agreement. The 
bankruptcy business is to be administered by the local 
judges, and oificial assignees are to be appointed in the 
country. There are other minor provisions, which we do 
not recapitulate here. 

ir One of the first objects of governments ought to be to se« 
cure the due administration of justice at the least possible 
inconvenience to the parties. But under the present system, 
if a man residing in Yorkshire is obliged to sue his neigh- 
bour for a debt or injury, he must commence his proceedings 
in London, and continue them there until the trial, which 
takes place at the assize town, at the distance of, perhaps, 
thirty or forty miles from the residence of himself, his attor- 
ney, and witnesses. In this manner an expense of 50/L may 
be incurred in an action for 5/., and an action commenced in 
August may not be tried till the next Lent assizes in March. 
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Now the ffreat majority of actions that ara brought at all, 
are brou^t for very trifling sums, and hence the time of 
the judges of assize is for the most part occupied with mat- 
ters which might be otherwise disposed of with great advan- 
tage to all parties. All this is very contrary to the rule laid 
down by that eminent jurist, Mr. Bentham, that there ought 
to be a court of justice so near every man, that he may go to 
it, obtain justice, and return before night The whole of 
the administration of civil justice is centred in London, 
with the exception of the tritds at the assises. It is a sys- 
tem of centralization, Uke that of many institutions of im- 
perial origin in France, excellent as far its uniformity goes, 
but highly inconvenient to those upon whom it operates. 

The most perfect scheme of jurisprudence would be that 
which brought home to every man s door both civil and 
criminal justice, in all cases whatever. But inasmuch as 
our procedure has been established on a directlv opposite 
system, the difficulty lies in approximating to a plan totally 
different from the present. It must be admitted that 
uniformity of legal decisions and proceedings throughout 
the kingdom is highly desirable; but this uniformity 
might he obtained by means of a superior court of ap- 
peal, or revision, hke the court of cassation in France, which 
revises the judgments of the local tribunals there. We do 
not imagine it would be impracticable to preserve uniformity 
of law, even if each county had an entirely distinct adminis- 
tration of justice of its own, supposmg there were in Lon- 
don one superior court of appeal to reconcile and control 
any errors in the local courts. But the present bill is only 
a very distant approximation to a regular system of local 
jurisprudence, its scope being, as already stated, verv 
limited, and its operation being intended to be confined, 
at first, to a few counties, among which Kent and Yorkshire 
have been named. 

It is not merely the principle of the bill which is good, 
but it contains several excellent provisions hitherto unknown 
in our law, such as the enabling the parties to examine 
each other, and the establishment of courts of reconcile- 
ment or arbitration, for the amicable settlement of differ- 
ences before going to trial. This institution has been 
found to answer extremely well in Denmark, and some 
other foreign states, and is based not only unon good sense, 
but upon Christian principles. We hope tne judges may 
have the most employment in their character of peace- 
makers. 

A jury of six will, we apprehend, be found ^uite a suffi- 
cient number, and will lessen the inconvenience which 
jurymen are obliged to sustain in the pubUc service. 
Indeed, looking at the kind of actions to be tried, it is pro- 
bable that the permission to try before the judge, without 
a jury, will be often availed of. 

The local judges will afford a good opportunity for extend- 
ing to the country the benefits of the new administration of 
the bankruptey laws now in operation in London, and tiiey 
will also be useful in furthering incidentol proceedings and 
inquiries for the courts of equity. 

We should have supposed that the jurisdiction of the local 
courts might safely have extended to debts of 100/. and torts 
of 200/., if the Lord Chancellor had notsteted that he con- 
curred in the opinions of the judges that the sums fixed by 
the bill were a proper limit. But at all events the measure 
is highly valuable as the first departure from a bad system, 
and the first step toward a general system of local judica- 
ture, which will, we trust, sooner or later, be esteblished in 
this country. 

CRIME IN LONDON. ' 

The suppression of crime is the first duty and the first in- 
terest of society. It is that upon which ite very existence 
depends. If a free country were even to be conquered and 
reduced to subjection by another state, such a calamity 
would not be so great as would be the entire overthrow of 
the law which protects person and property. In the one 
case the community would lose only its political independ- 
ence, and its power of self-movement and self-regulation ; 
in the other, it would be utterly broken up and dissolved. 

A people, when their pohtical independence is in danger, 
would think it strange to be dissuadea from attempting the 
defence of so invaluable a possession, on the ground that 
the effort would probably cost much money. The univer- 
sal cry would justly be, that the cost in such a case was 
not deserving of a thought. The thing to be preserved has 



ever, in todli oireunvtances, been felt to be oneylhe 
which could not be measured in money. 

Now, on the subject of a police for the preves&tion oi 
crime, it may be equally laid aown as a first principle* tfaal 
the mere expense of such an establishment, in so fior as sudi 
an expense is necessanr for the object aimed at, is si. Tnattrr 
which has no claim to be considered at all. We thiwlgy Clisr 
in this country such a view of the case has not usually^ 
admitted so fully as it ought to have been. We hav< 
immense sums upon many other objects, of difiSsrent i _ 
of importonce, — ^upon wars, necessary or otherwise — ixptm 
state [establishments of various kinds^-Hipon colonies- 



the support of the a^cultural interest— upon the 
nance of the poor in idleness : but to the institution of anj 
comprehensive and eflfective system of contrivances ibr liie 
prevention of offences against the law, the public jfeding 
seems to have been hitherto indifferent and almost repog- 
nant ; and any portion of the national resources that lua 
been occasionally allowed to flow in that direction has been 
parsimoniously .and grudgingly given. The matter has 
scarcely been regarded as a perfectiy legitimate object of 
public expenditure. 

This aversion, which is so general a feeling in England, 
has originated, there can be no doubt, whatever shape it 
may sometimes assume, in considerations very different 
firom any of a merely economical character. If it had been 
quite evident, that even at a very large cost in money tlie 
perpetration of crimes oould be prevented, or much more 
completely restrained than it is, without any equipon- 
derating evil of any other kind following the attemntn. the 
popular prejudice which we have now to contend with 
never would have sprung up. But in this, as in every other 
Question of politics, there is the balance of advantages and 
oisadvantages to be considered, — that intermixture of the 
evil with every good, and of the good with every evil, which 
the shsllow declaimer for w&t he calls a principle, 
usually overlooks, but which the true politician knows 
to be, in every case, the whole |Hroblem which his scienoe 
has to resolve. A police to restrain crime might, it was 
apprehended, intmfere with and shackle the liberty of aD 
others as well as criminals. It might be made an instru- 
ment in the hands of the government to abridge the pubhe 
freedom, and lay the foundations of a despotism. Or, it 
might, without this perversion, turn out to be an annoying 
and intolerable impediment in every man*s way, meetins 
him in his most secluded and domestic movements, and 
depriving him of all refuge from pubhcity as entirely as if 
he were caeed in a panopticon. And, doubtless, both of 
these apprehended resulte are such as, if they were the in- 
eviteble consequences of any great extension of our present 
police, would make it better for us to continue to suffer all 
the inconveniences which its imperfection entails upon us, 
than to attempt its improvement. 

It is right, however, at any rate, that we should be Ailly 
aware of the amount and character of the evils to which we 
are, and long have been, subjected under the existing sys^ 
tem — of the price which we deem ourselves compelled to 
pay for our peculiar immunities. If the public attention 
were brought to bear as fhlly as it ought upon this part of 
the subject, we are quite certein that more anxious efforts 
than any that have hitherto been made, would be applied 
to the contrivance of means for the reconcilement of those 
two great but often interfering and conflicting ends of civil 
society, the maintenance of liberty on the one hand, and 
that of order on the other. Nor should we despair of such 
a system— partly of police, and parUy of institutions of a 
different character— being in consequence discovered and 
put in force, as should greatly reduce the present amount of 
crime in these kingdoms, without any abridgment of the 
freedom of individusd action whatever. 

The subject is so large a one, that an examination of it, 
in all its parts, would occupy many volumes. All that we 
propose to do on the present occasion is to introduce it to 
the attention of our resulers by some notices of the state of 
crime in the present day and at various past times, in -what 
has always been its chief haunt, this immense metropolis. 

The f^est account that has been given of the modem 
criminal state of London is to be found in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed 
to examine into the subject in 1 828, and in the evidence 
thereto appended. Other committees had sat and made 
reports in 1772, 1793, 1812, 1818, and 1822 ; but on none 
of .these occasions had anything hke the same amount of 
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infermaiion been eoUeotecL It is vcny intereetiiMr to eoBi* 
pare some of the Btalements contained in the Keport of 
1 828 with the notices we have of the state of thin^ at dif- 
ferent former periods ; nor is such an inquiry without its 
useful lesscms. If there are any descriptions of oflfences, 
formerly prevailing to a lai]ge extent, which in the progress 
of time have greatly duninished among us, or altogether 
disappeared, we may piobfii>ly in this way be able to trace 
the causes to which we owe our deliverance ftom them ; 
and in so far, at least, as the evil has been put down by the 
successful operation of expedients which have been ex- 
pressly devised and carried into execution for that end, the 
net ought to Aimish us with an important direction as to 
the methods to be adopted in those other cases, in which no 
such amelioration has taken place. We shall confine our 
present remarks to a few of those criminal pursuits which 
have been earned on in the metropolis for centuries, and are 
still followed as extensively, and with nearly as much im- 
punity, as ever. 

One of the chief points to which the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee of 1828 were directed, was the svstem of receiving- 
houses for stolen goods, with that of the compounding of 
robberies and other felonies witii which it is intimately con- 
nected. The foUowing is an extract from their Report, in 
illustration of the extent to which the practice of sudi com- 
position had come to be carried, even by .respectable parties: 
— *' Two banks, that had severally been roobed of notes to 
the amount of 4000/., recovered them on payment of 1000/. 
each. In another case, 2200/. were restored out of 3200/. 
stolen, for 230/. or 240/. This bank having called in their 
old circulation and issued fresh notes immediately after the 
robbery, the difficulty thus occasioned was the cause of not 
much above 10 per cent, being demanded. In another case, 
Spanish bonds, nominally worth 2000/., were given back on 
payment of 100/. A sum, not quite amounting to 20,000/., 
was in one case restored for 1000/. ... In the case of 
another bank, the sum stolen, being not less than 20,000/., 
is stated to have been bought of the thieves by a receiver for 
200/., and 2800/. taken of the legal owners as the price of 
restitution. The Committee does not think it necessary to 
detail all the cases which have been disclosed to them ; but 
though it is evident they have not been informed of anything 
like all the transactions that must have occurred under so 
seneral a system, they have proof of more than sixteen 
oanks having sought by these means to indemnify them- 
selves for their Iosms ; and that property of various sorts, to 
a value above 200,000/., has, within a few years, been the 
subject of negociation or c(Hnpromise. They have found it 
difficult, for many reasons, to ascertain, in several of the 
cases they have examined, the actual payments made to the 
thieves or receivers ; but they have proof of nearly 12,000/. 
having been paid to them by bankers only, accompanied 
with a clearance from every risk, and perfect impunity to 
their crimes.** 

*' The frequency,** it is afterwards stated, '* of these seem- 
ingly blameless transactions has led to the organization of a 
system, which undermines the'security of all valuable pro- 
perty, — ^which gives police offiom a direct interest that rob- 
beries to a large amount should not be prevented ; and 
which has established a set of ' putters-up* and * fences,* 
with means of evading, if not defying, the arm of the law ; 
who are wealthy enough, if large rewards are offered for 
their detection, to double them for their impunity ; and who 
would in one case have given 1000/. to get rid of a single 
witness. Some of these persons ostensibly cany on a trade : 
te one, who had been tried formerly for robbing a coach, after- 
wards carried on business as a Smithfield drover, and died 
worth, it is believed, 1 5,000/. Your Committee could not 
ascertain how many of these persons there are at present, 
but four of the principal have been pointed out. One was 
htely the farmer of one of the greatest turnpike-trusts in 
the metropolis. . . . Another has, it is said, been a sur- 
geon in the army. The two others of the four have no 
trade, but live like men of property ; and one of these, who 
appears to be the chief of the whole set, is well known on 
the turf, and is stated, on good grounds, to be worth 30,000/.** 

In 1796 Appeared the first edition of the well-known 
*' Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,** by the late Mr. 
Colquhoun, then one of the magistrates attached to the 
office in Worship Street, Finsbury Square. We look upon 
this work as one of the most important expositions ever 
published on the social condition of this or any other 
country* Some of its statements have been charged witih 



exaggeration ; and, eonaiderinff ^ impoisibility of attain- 
ing perfect accuracy in regard to such subjects, it is poa- 
sible that one or two of the author s conjectural estimates^ 
as to the numbers of the various descriptions of criminals, 
may be beyond the truth ; although we are not aware that 
he has yet been proved to be in error as to any of those 
points respecting which his authority has been disputed by 
persons whose inquiries and means of ascertaining the 
facts had not been nearly so ample as his. But, be our con' 
fidence in these enumerations what it may, there can be 
no question as to the substantial correctness of the informa* 
tion given in the work, with regard to the practices and 
habits of the several classes of persons engaged in the sys- 
tematic violation of the law. On the general subject of police 
and criminal jurisprudence, also, the views which it advo- 
cates are greatly in advance of those which were ^nerally 
entertainer at the time when it appeared. There is almost 
no improvement, which has been since introduced into our 
system of police, which is not pointed out by Mr. Colquhoun ; 
and most of the great principles which for the last twenty 
or thirty years have been contended for by the most en- 
lightened of our law reformers— such, for example, as the 
mitigation of the criminal code, the substitution of certain 
for sanguinary punishments, the application of punishment 
to tiie reformation of the offender and retribution to the 
party whom he has injured, the classification of prisoners* 
&c.— are to be found strenuously recommended in his pub- 
lication. The book excited great attention when it first 
appeared ; and it has been many times reprinted since. 
It is probable, however, tha^ the period at which the intelli- 
gent author proposed his reforms operated unfavourably 
to their adoption by the government; which, while the 
French revolution was running its course of blood and 
madness, opposed itself to all change, with a determination 
in which it was supported by the alarmed feelings of the 
country in general. Had it not been for this cause, it is 
difficult to understand how Mr. Colquhoun's statements 
and suggestions should have, for many years, produced so 
little effect in the improvement of the system, the faults of 
which he so ably and so clearly pointed out. Many of the 
most important of them, indeed, yet remain to be adopted. 

But to return to the system of receivers. According to 
the late Report, the persons by whom the ordinary business 
of this infamous traffic is principally carried on, are those 
low buyers and sellers of old metal, designated '' Dealers 
in Marino Stores,** whose apparently wretched shops, so 
inscribed, may be seen in many of the lowest streets of the 
metropolis. All pewter pots pilfered from publicans, and 
pieces of lead, brass, and iron, stolen by workmen and 
others, are immediately carried to these depositories, and 
converted into money. The reader may form some con- 
ception of tiie extent to which thefts of this description are 
committed, when he is told that the publicans of London 
and its vicinity, in a petition to the House of Commons in 
1796, estimated their loss, in pewter pots, at no less a sum 
than 100,000/. per annum; Mr. Colquhoun has sot it down 
in his list at 55,000/. At the time when he published his 
work, the old iron* rag, and store shops, which, with 
scarcely an exception, were well known to be kept mainly 
for the purpose of receiving stolen goods, amounted, in 
London alone, to upwards of three thousand. And within 
the preceding twenty years they had multiplied nearly ten- 
fold,— having, at Uie commencement of that period, been 
only between three and four hundred in number. Although 
these shops exhibited to public view only a beggarly appear- 
ance of old iron, many of them, it is stated, had large pre- 
mises behind, filled with a great variety of valuable articles* 
almost all of which had been pilfered. 

Formerly it was the pawnbrokers who principally carried 
on this trade; and although there are now many respectable 
members of that body, it is well known that there are still 
some who continue the practices of their predecessors. 
About the middle of the last century, all pawnbrokers 
appear to have been looked upon as in league with thieves. 
Fielding, the novelist, who was for many years a magistrate 
of the Sow Street police office, and who, m 1751, published 
a curious pamphlet, entitled ** An Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Increase of Robbers,'* speaks of them in that work, 
almost without any qualification, as merely receivers of 
stolen goods. '* Is it impossible,** he asks, '* to find any 
means of regulating brokers and pawnbrokers ? If so, what 
arguments are tihere against extirpating entirely a set of 
miscreants, which, like other vermin^ harbour only about 
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tiMpMr, and grow iktl^fiifldogtfatir Mood?* He aftw- 
w«rds (p. 75) expreiaeo hiauelf is doubtfiil if there ever be 
any honest trade between the pawnbroker and the poor. 

The trade of a pawnbroker, however, haa been sinoe put 
nnder regulation by an Aot paaaed in 1775, and other aub- 
aequent statutes; and the conaequenee has boon, as we 
have just remarked, a decided improvement in the mode in 
which it is eeneially eonducted. But even befoie the pass- 
ing of the first of these Acts, a system had been adqited 
of sendinj^ round notices to the different pawnbrokers, as 
soon as it was known that any burglary had been com* 
mitted or property stolen ; which seems to have had the 
eifect of deterring them ftom purchasine articles respecting 
which thev had been thus forewarned. This innovation 
transferred a great part of the trade of receiving stolen 
goods into other hanas. Among the witnesses eiLamined by 
Sie Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1 7 7S 
was Fielding s brother, Sir John Fielding, who was also 
for many years an active police magistrate. Having laid 
before the Committee some statements in proof of the great 
increase of housebreaking for some years preceding, he was 
asked to what, in his opinion, the iaeraaae was to be attri- 
buted ; when he aaid ** that felons formerly carried their 
goods to pawnbrokers ; but by the present method of quick 
notice to pawnbrokeis, silversmiths, and others, that plan 
is defeated; and the housebreakers now go to Jews, who 
melt the plate immediately, and destroy other things that 
might be evidence, which in burglary can be nothing but 
the eoods, though in other cases tiie person may be sworn 
to; tnat they diseuise jewels by knocking^ them out of the 
sockets, so that uey cannot be sworn to.** The new plan, 
therefore, we see, although it had correeted one evil, had in 
its stead produced another and a still greater. It had, in 
a great measure, put down the malpractices of the pawn- 
brokers ; but by sharpening the ingenuity of the thieves 
to find out a new mode of disposing of their spoil, it had 
enabled them to institute a still more effective plan for that 
purpose, and hence to carry on their depredations to a 
greater extent than ever. 

The compounding of a felony was not punishable by law 
befoie 1 752 : up to which time it was common for persons, 
who had lost property by robberies, openly to advertise a 
reward to whoever would bring it back, which should be 
paid without any questions being asked. But in that year 
an Act was passed, inflicting a penalty of fifty pounds on 
any person, including the printer and publisher, nom whom 
such an advertisement should proceed. Yet the practice 
of compounding, as we have seen, has c(mtinued to be car- 
ried on, on a large scale, down to the present day. Col- 
quhoun states that, in his time, the number of receivers, 
or, as they are called in the cant language, fences^ in im- 
mediate connexion with thieves, burglars, and highway 
robbers, was understood to be about flftv or sixty, — ** of 
whom,'* be adds, *' not more than ten (wnose names and 
places oi abode are well known) can be said to be persons 
of property, who can raise money to purchase articles of 
value/ The most^notorious case on record, of a person car- 
rying on a regular and extensive trade in the receiving of 
stolen property, is that of Jonathan Wild, who was executed 
in 1725, and whom Fielding has immortalized as the hero 
of one of his works. More ample details, however, of his 
life and actions, than are given in that performance, may 
be found in some of the publications which appeared imme- 
diately after he fell into the hands of justice. The following 
extract Arom one of these, entitled *' The Life of Jonathan 
Wild, by H. D., late Clerk to Justice R.," while it affords 
a curious sample of his mode of doing business, places in a 
striking light the extent and completeness to which he had 
carried his arrangements. In giving an account of the 
many expert thieves^whom he hul in bis employment, the 
writer says : — ** These people sometimes went disguised 
like chairmen, in great-coats and harness ; and a couple of 
them meeting together, stole the youn^ Duchess of Marl- 
borough's chair, as her Grace was visiting at Mrs. H— *n8 
in Piccadilly ; her chairmen and footmen being gone to a 
neighbouring alehouse. One of her servants thou^t imme- 
diately of applying to Mr. Wild, who told him that, if he 
would leave ten guineas, he might have the chair the next 
day. The man made some difficulty of leaving the money 
beforehand, but Mr. Wild told him he was a man of 
honour, and scorned to wrons him ; and, indeed, his cha- 
racter was by diis time established as a man that dealt 
honour^y inhisway;aothat the man ventur^ at last to 



leave the numey : wherefove Mr. Wild bade him < 

Duchesses chairmen to attend the naoming pravers sst I^u- 

ooln s Inn Chapel, and there they should find the eliair; 

which the fellows did aooordinffly, and they foiuxd tba 

chair with the crimson velvet cushion and damask < 

all safe and unhurt And it must be observed that ml 

ever Jonathan obliged the parties to leave the money 1 

hand, he very punctually complied with the terma of hk 

agreement as to the deUvery of the goods ; for one of fait 

common sayings was, that honetty was the beti poUc^J'^ 

The audacity of Wild'a proceedings occasioned an niiinn4 
ment of the law against tne receiving of stolen goods* mad, 
the taking of a reward for helping any person to thta 
recovery ; the former of which onenoes was, in 1719, made 
punishable by transportatbn for fourteen years, and tfaa 
latter by death. These penalties deterred Wild for some 
time from prosecuting his trade; but after a while he got 
over his fears, and proceeding again, with nearly as modi 
boldness as ever, was at len^h caught in the fatal meahaa 
of the new statute. 

Persons who kept houses for the receipt of stolen goodie 
and who had thieves in regular pay, had however exited in 
this metropolis long before the tune of Wild. <* At €bo 
sessions, in July, 1685," says Maitland, the historian of 
Ix>ndon, " this may be worthy to be related, as it was written 
by Fleetwood, the recorder to the lord-treasiner^that ho, 
and some others that were then upon the bench, spent a 
day about searching out sundry that were receiveis of felons; 
and a great many were found in London, Westminater, 
Southwark, and places about the same. And they got iho 
names of forty-five masterless men and cutpuraes, whooe 
practice was to rob gentlemen's chambers and artifioem' 
shops in and about LMidon, and seven houses of entertain- 
ment for such in London, six more in Westminster, three 
more in the suburbs, and two in Southwark. Among the 
rest they found out one Wotton, a gentleman bom, and 
sometime a merchant of good credit, but feUen by time inte 
decay. This man kept an alehouse at Smart's Key, near 
Billingsgate ; and after, for some misdemeanour, put down, 
he reared up a new trade of hfe ; and in the same house he 
procured aU the cutpurses about the city to repair to his 
oouse. There was a school set up to learn young boys ts 
cut purses. Two devices were hung up ; one was a podcel* 
and another was a purse: the pocket had in it eeitaia 
counters, and was hung about with hawks -bells, and over 
the top did bans a little sacring-bell : the purse had silver 
in it ; and he that could take out a counter without any 
noise was allowed to be a public FbysUr ; and he that could 
take a piece of silver out of the purse, without noise of any 
of the bells, was adjudged a judicial Nypperj according ts 
their terms of art. A foyster was a pickpocket, a nypper 
was a pickpurse or cutpurse. It gave great encouragement 
to evil-doers about these times, and good men complained 
of it, that thieves and malefactors condemned were so ft»> 

ratly and commonly spared; and tins evil came from 
court, insomuch that the reocider aforesaid, a wise and 
honest man, observed to the lord-treasurer, that it was 
grown a trade in the court to nuUu means for reprieves.** 

The latter part- of this statement introduces us to a veiy 
important topic,— the fearful amount of juvenile delin- 
quency in London. At the present day, large multitudes 
of both sexes, some ttom the utter destitution in which 
they are thrown upon the world, and oUiers under the 
tuition of the bad example of their parents, may be ssid to 
be reared in crime almost from their cradles. They have 
been taught no other way of supporting existence, except ^ 
by the violation of the laws ; they practise no other, and 
they have scarcely an idea of any other. The evidence 
attached to the Report of the Committee of 1828 contains 
many statements upon this head. The following passages 
from the evidence of Mr. J. S. Thomas (now one of the 
superintendento of police) present a view, of a part of the 
evil: — 

'* According to your observation, are there many boys 
employed about the theatres in picking pockets ?•— Yes ; 
I have taken seven or eight at a time: I spcHsk of bovi 
that are bill-deliverers. There is a publication called the 
Theatrical Observer, and those boys deliver the bills, and, 
if they possibly can, they pick pockets. There are fnm 
fifty to sixtv immediately round the theatre : I took eight 
of them before Sir Richard Bimie, one night, to try how 
far we could interfere in dispersing them ; and 8ir Richard 
Bimio spoke to them* one gave one aooMint and one 
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another ; some came from a part of the town called Mutton 
Hill, at the end of Hatton Garden, some frf»n St Oile«*8, 
and some from Tothill- fields, Wostminater; and they 
place themselvei all down Brydgea-street, Catharine-atreet, 
Charles-street, Bow-street, and round the piazzas atCovent 
Garden, and even as far as St. Martin's- court, Leicester-fields. 

" What are their parents?— In many instances they are 
fatherless, and in sotae instances they nave proved to have 
neither father nor mother. There was one little fellow, a 
most intelligent and interesting-looking lad as ever I saw, 
who stated that his father was an officer; that he had heen 
bom in Colchester harracks; he was illegitimate ; and that 
his father in the first instance had abandoned him, and 
finally his mother, and that he had no other means of 
livinff, and he paid four pence a night for his lodgings : 
that boy was cautioned, along with the rest, never to be 
seen there any more ; one or two of them went down on 
their knees before Sir Richard Bimie, and made most 
lolemn asiuranoes that they never would, and within an 
boar I found them at it again, and they have continued to 
do so ever since. 

•• Do these boys attend any school ?— None, as I believe. 
. " Are there not many boys of that age who sleep in 
baskets and on the oflfal round Covent Garden ?— Yes; I 
have taken some of them up, and I have saved one or two 
from destruction, by taking charge of them in the ni^ht 
and handing them over to their parents. There was an in- 
atance of a son. of a surveyor at Marylebone : I found him 
in company with some professed thieves at three o'clock 
one morning ; he had a watch and some shirts, and other 
things, which were the property of his father, and he was 
then only waiting for daylight to get a ship to go off ; and 
I took him to the watch-house for the night, and he was 
restored to his anxious father the next day. 

*• Are there not certoia classes of boys that have no re- 

Silar lodgings, who live in the market, and who sleep in 
e baskets at night ?— Yes, there are, and not only at 
night, but in the day. We can take nearly a hundred of 
them, particularly at the time the oranges are about ; they 
come tnere picking up the bits of oranges, both boys and 
girls ; and there are prostitutes at eleven, twelve, and thir- 
teen years of age. * ♦ * I counted last ni^ht, at the king*s 
entrance of the theatre, seventeen individuals, men and 
women, that were apparently houseless, sleeping there," 
' Mr. Dyer, the police magistrate, states, in his evidence, 
that children are frequently brought before him, oi " ten 
years of age, and even under." These iuvenile delinquents 
are frequently employed by the older thieves to assist them 
in cases in which the smallness of their persons gives 
them an advantage ; as, for instance, in entering a house 
by a window from which one of the panes has been re- 
moved. In committing their ordinary depredations, they 
generally prowl about the streets in companies of two or 
tiiree, of whom each has his particular part to act, one 
snatching up tlie plunder, and another receiving it from 
him and running off. with it. 

It is very obvious that no mere police regulations are at 
all likely to be effectual in putting down tnis description 
jof criminals, so long as the destitution and abandonment 
by which they are bred continue to exist They are the 
natural produce of that hotbed of vice and misery ; and 
will continue to issue from i^while it remains unremoved. 
Any punishments that may be inflicted can, in the nature 
of things, operate but very imperfectly in restraining 
either their growth or their delinquencies. To send them 
'to jail, as most of our jaQs are at present conducted, is 
only to send them to the best school of crime. But even 
if our system of prison discipline were made ever so per- 
fect, this improvement alone could not be expected to 
dear our streets of these marauders, for successive detach- 
ments of whom, indeed, a prison might afford an asylum 
for a few months, but it could be for that short period only. 
When again restored to liberty they would still, as at present, 
find themselves again thrown upon their own resources, 
and compelled to resort to their former practices. Besides, 
no reformation, even were it complete and permanent, of 
the existing race, could prevent the succession of new 
swarms from the same prolific source. To heal this dis- 
ease of our political condition, the general habits of the 
most degraded portion of our^pulation must be changed, 
and education and aU other salutary influences plentifully 
and perseverin^ly applied to eradicate the vice and 
wretchedness with which they are overrun. ^ ^ 



The most lamentable ef all the debating habits te wbiol 
many of the poorer classes in England have surrendered 
themselves, is that of gin-drinking, lliis vice is one of 
comparatively recent introduction. « A new kind of 
drunkenness,*' says Fielding, writing in 1751, ** unknowB 
to our ancestors, is lately sprung up 'amongst us, and 
which, if not put a stop to, will inftklhbly destroy a great 
part of the inferior people. The drunkenness I here in-* 
tend is that acquired by the strongest intoxicating liquors* 
and particularly by that poison called gin; whien, 1 have 
great reason to think, is the principal sustenance (if if 
may be so called) of more than a hundred thousand people 
in this metropolis. Many of these wretches there are who 
swallow pints of this poison within the twenty-four hours ; 
the dreadfril effects of which I have the misfortune tverf 
day to see, and to smell too." The habit in question, how* 
ever, appears to have made considerable progress more 
than a quarter of a century before this date. In the Lifis 
of Wild, already quoted, which was published in 1725, 
we find mention made (p. 23) of the ** venders of Ae royal 
liquor commonly called gin.** And in February, 1729, 
a presentment was made by the grand jury of the county 
of Middlesex to the following edect:— '* We, the grand 
jury of the county of Middlesex, being sensible of the 
great mischiefs wmch arise from the number of shops or 
houses selling a liquor called Greneva, in and about this 
city, think it our duty to take notice of them as public 
nuisances, since we apprehend they may be ranked among 
the worst of disorderly houses ; it being notorious that they 
not only harbour the vilest of both sexes among the 
meanest of the people, but, by enuring them to a habit of 
laziness and debauchery, bring them to want and misery ; 
and, when intoxicated with these pernicious liquors, they 
are hardened enough to attempt the greatest villanies, 
such as were formerly scarce known to our nation, tiiough 
we now, with the greatest concern, observe that ihey grow 
familiar to us. The incredible prejudice which his ma- 
jesty's subjects suffer by frequenting these houses is too 
obvious to pass unobserved ; since the constitutions of the 
labouring people are not only thereby weakened, but 
utterly destroyed : and we do not conceive that even any 
addition to the revenue can be equivalent to the loss the 
public sustains by the ruin of such numbers of poor fami- 
lies, which fill both the city and country with beggars and 
vagabonds ; of which we at present see the fated conse- 
quences, and fear posterity will feel worse, if, by a speedy 
regulation of these disorderly houses, an effectual stop be 
not put to this growing evil." 

The price of gin, in consequence of an act respecting the 
distilleries, suddenly rose, in the year 1796, to someUiing 
greatly exceeding its previous amount. Referring to this 
circumstance, Mr. Colquhoun, writing in the following 
year, states that the sobriety exhibited by the labouring 
classes was then much greater than it had been before ; a 
fact which was evinced by the number of quarrels and 
assaults being very considerably diminished, while the 
pressure, with respect to the means of living, was also 
apparently less than in the spring of 1 795, notwithstand- 
ing that no charities had been distributed, and bread was 
considerably higher. ** It would seem reasonable," he adds, 
"to attribute this favourable change to the high price of 
gin, which being in a great measure inaccessible, the 
lower ranks have it now in their power to apply the money 
formerly spent in this way to the purchase of provisions — 
perhaps to the extent of some hundred thousand pounds a 
year in the metropolis alone." Fielding seems inclined to 
reckon upon one cure of this evil — ** 3ie loss of our gin- 
drinkers." ** Should the drinking of this poison," he says, 
" be continued in its present height during the next twenty 
years, there will, by that time, be very few of the common 
people left to drink it." This consequence has not followed; 
for, however great the number of the poor which gin-drink- 
ing may have destroyed on the one hand, it has, on the 
other, been constantly bringing down as many more to the 
same level of misery, to serve it for new victims. Tliere is 
reason, also, to believe that this destructive habit has been 
gradually extending its ravages higher up into society. 
Fielding speaks of it, in his time, as indulged in only by the 
lowest of the people ; but it is now well known to have 
spread to a wide extent among the classes of servants and 
small tradesmen. A fact, especially to be lamented, is 
the number of females, respectable in their circumstances, 
who, without carrying their predilection for gin to the exceia 
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of making tbemflelves intoxicated with it, are yet accustomed 
to indulge in that liquid as a regular or very frequent beve- 
rage. And equally sad is it to reflect on the manner in 
which society is poisoned at the root by the gin-drinking of 
mere children. In the evidence of Sir Richard Birnie before 
the Committee of 1 828, it is stated that the consumption of 
spirits by children begins at ten or twelve ; and we fear 
there are many instances in which the pernicious habit has 
been acquired at a still earher age. 

Havine thrown together these illustrationSf respecting 
certain descriptions of crime and immorality which still 
continue to flourish in the metropoUs to the same or a 
greater extent than in former times, we shall, on re- 
suming the subject, consider another class of offences, 
which, having in past times largely prevailed there, have 
now been nearly or wholly extirpated. 



PRIVATE BILLS. 



Liat of Petitions for Private Bills and progress therein. 

Session, 1833. April 15. 

Petitions presented . • 185 



Bills read Ist time 
Bills read 2d time 
Bills read 3d time 
Royal assent 
Bills withdrawn, &c. 



163 

104 

38 

25 

21 
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Abstract of Private Bills in Parliament in the Session 
0/1833. 

I. AORICULTUKV. 

18 Indosure Bills, of which there are two for Cambridge, 
one for Cumberland, two for Derby, one for Glamor- 
gan, one for Gloucester, one for Hereford, one for 
Somerset, one for Suffolk, one for Sussex, one for 
Tipperary, one for Wilts, one for Worcester, four for 
York, two of the bills being for one incloiure in the 
latter county. 
4 Draining. 
Companies. 

1 Cheltenbim Sewers. 
1 Dublin Steam Packet. 
1 Economic Life Assurance. 
. 1 Edinburgh Life Assurance. 
1 Exeter Water. 
1 Leeds Oil Gas. 
1 St. George Steam Packet. 
1 Thames Tunnel. 
III. Improvbments op Towns and Dist&icts. 
6 General Improvement. 
12 Churches, Markets, Bridges, Gao]S|&c 
6 Local Water Works. 
4 Local Gas Works. 
1 1 Municipal Regulations, Vestries, ftc 
Internal Communication. 
78 Roads, of which 15 have passed, and 4 hav« been with- 
drawn. 
1 Canal. Enniscorthy in Ireland. 
14 Railways. 
V. Navigation. 

4 Improvement of Harbours, &c. 
3 Docks. 
1 Pier. 
VI. Private Reoulations. 

14 Estates, Naturalizations, Sec 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. ' 

In No. 3 of the ** Companion to the Newspaper * we gave 
an abstract of the first six Reports of the Committee for the 
Classification of Petitions. Eleven Reports have now been 
published, and we proceed to give an abstract of those issued 
since our last publication. The numbers include all the pe- 
titions and signatures that have been presented upon each 
subject since the commencement of the session. 

No. of 
Petitions, 
Parliamentary, 

For vote by ballot 24 

For triennial parliaments • 
Against the septennial act 
Reform of parliament (England) 
Reform of parliament (IreUnd) 



2 
6 
2 
2 



No. of 
Signs. 

10214 

2368 

4660 

1101 

404 



Wo. or 

Pettttc 



Mat 



T^ft.fll 



Ilf 



Sl«7 

3944 

IM 



Complaining of the interference of the military 

and magistrates in the Mayo election 
Complaining of the registration in West Stirling- 
shire • •«.••. 
For the House to remove to a more commodious 

place of assembly 

Against nocturnal legislation 
Against the property qualification of members 
Cmnplaining of proceedings at the Walsall election 
From the committee for conducting the election 

of Sir H. Douglas at Liverpool, denying the 

allegations of bribery .... 1 53 

Complaining of the interferenoeof the Marquisof 

Ailesbury at the Marlborough election • I III 

Praying for some measure to secure the freedom 

ofeloction •••••• 

Eceletiattioa/, 

For the better obsenranoe of the Sabbath • 623 150439 

Against the Sabbath observance bill • . 3 211 
Against the present system of lay patronage in 

the Church of Scotland .... 60 36117 
Of Protestant Dissenters against the Church 

Establishment 49 II73< 

Against tithes in England . ... 25 13224 
Against tithes in Ireland • • • .60 10OIS 
Against the administering of oaths . • 6 663 
Against Church in Ireland bill ... 20 7&3 
For the removal of religious disabilities . . 24 6{^dd 
Against the removal of religious disabilities .2 133 
For the relief of the Protestant clergy in Ireland 1 20 
For the repeal of all compulsory laws for the sup- 
port o[ ministers of the gospel . • • 1 233 

Taxes, 

For a repeal of the assessed taxes • • • 30 15009 

For a repeal of the house and window duty . 33 25S74 

For a repeal of the attornies' tax . . 2 86 

For a reduction of taxes . • . .20 18136 

Against uxes on knowledge • • . • 8 8248 

Against the stamp duties .... 2 65 

For A complete abrogation of the corn laws • 7 6506 

Against the duty on soap . . • • 32 3782 

Against the personal estate tax • • • I. 1 97 

Against the soke of Bradford tax ... 1 1 
Complainingof oppression under the house and 

window assessment .... 1 I 

Against the statute duty * . . . • 1 23 

Against excise licences . • • .3 137 

Against receipt stamps .... 3 63 

Against the malt duty • . . • 6 7168 

Against the tax on carts . . . .11 1282 
Praying for the abolition of tolls and customs at 

fairs and markets in Ireland ... I 149 

For a repeal of the tax on almanacs . . I I 
Against the tax on apprentices' Indentures, from 

the Burgh of Paivley .... 1 seal 

Against the marine insurance tax . . .2 157 

Against post-horse and stage^x)ach duty . . 1 23 

Jreiand, 

For the repeal of the Union . . • • 32 9066 

Against the disturbances in (Ireland) bill . 652 413989 

Against the new system of education in Ireland 2 288 
From keepers of prisons praying for superannua« 

tiou allowances, &c 16 962 

Atitceilaneout. 

For the abolition of slavery . . . .352 II 1857 

In favour of the factories' regulation Bill . 62 89882 

Against the factories' regulation Bill . . 15 2031 

For a repeal or modification of the retail beer 

Act 66 7005 

Complainingof abuses in corporations . • 70 30491 

In favour of Taylor, Hetherington, &c., and 
complaining of the partial administration 

ofjustice 23 2863 

Praying that coroners' courts be opened to the 

public 1 18 

In favour of keeping the coroners' courts closed . 1 1 

From hand-loom weavers, praying for a legisla- 
tive regulation of wages, &c. . . .11 14488 

From fishermen in the vicinity of Dublin . . I 270 

Against the monopoly in bibles ... 3 268 

For an alteration in the labourers' employment 

act 5 172 

Complaining of distress , • • • • 14 4297 
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Ncof NAof 
Petitknw. Signs. 



XgttinBt the East India Company monopoly 
Complaining of cases of magisterial oppression . 
For an alteration in the law of executors, and 

against clergymen being magistrates . 
From the Princess Olive of Cumberland, praying 

for an inTestigation into her case 
For the establishment of poor-Uws in Ireland • 
Against the punishment of death 
For regulating the election, &c^ of schoolmasters 

in Scotland 

For a repeal of part of the dramatic performances 

Respecting imprisonment for debt • • 
Fraying for relief to the sugar-refinera • • 
Against sinecures, &c. . . . • • 

Complaining of prirate grievances • • 
Against the reetry act, from the churchwardens 

ofLambeih 

In favour of allowing counsel to prisoners 
Reepecting the currency • . • • 

Against the jury laws (IreUmd) 

Complaining of the libel law • . . • 

For the abolition of the church establishment . 

From the boatmen of Deal, complaining of the 
regulations regarding pilots • • 

For simplifying conveyancing . • • • 

Against the inequality of the poor laws . 

For a less expensive plan for the recovery of 
small debts 

For an alteration of the patent law . . . 

Manchester petition for holding separate assizes 
in the Hundred of Salford 

Manchester petition for the repeal of the Select 
Vestry's Acts . ' . 

For removing the Lancaster assizes to Manches- 
ter 

Praying for the removal of restrictions relative to 
the Brazil trade 

For the better regulation of hackney carriage* 
in London ...... 

To prevent the obstruction of footpaths in fields . 

From a Catholic priest, complaining of an insult 
offered to him on account of his religion, at 
the Bank of Ireland .... 

From the owners of British vessels trading from 
Liverpool, complaining of burdensome dutiea 
and unfair monopolies • • • • 

Against the use of machinery .... 

From the general commissioners of police of 
Glasgow, relative to poor-laws for Ireland . 

On the low rate of wages of labourers in Ireland 

To prevent the passing of the bill for limiting of 
actions 

For the establishment of district courts in Soot- 
land from the burgh of Perth . 

From debtors in Newcaatle and Maryborough 
gaols 

From surgeons and apothecaries at York and 
Scarborough, concerning the apothecaries' act 

Pknying for an alteration of the law relating to 
the assessment for sewers 

From Wm. Thornsett of Dover, complaining of 
a seizure nude by a post-office inspector 

From the contributors to the Glamoxganshlro 
county rates 

From certain merchants, banke^s, dec. of Ply- 
mouth for facilitating the law of debtor and 
creditor 

From D'Arcy Mahon, late a commissioner of 
stamps in Ireland, for an addition to hi» 
superannuating allowance . • • 

Concerning Trinity Hospital, New Ross • 

From Drogheda, in Ireland, relative to the game 
act 

From the landlord, proprietors, freeholders, of 
New Ross, Wexford, relative to the grand 
juries (Ireland) bill . • . • 

From the Irish Law Society, relative to the pay^ 
ment of attorney's fees .... 

Against the renewai of the metropolitan police^ 

act 

For amending the laws relating to lunatics 
From certain tradesmen of Frome Selwood, for 

facilitating the recovery of small debts 
For amending an act relative to the employment 
of labourers, passed in the preceding session 
For appointing a day of general thanksgiving for ^ 
^ the oenation of Choien • ■ • • 



023 

S 

1 

I 

325 

6528 

426 

4 

205 

223 

2151 

5 

1 

1 

185 



1 
1 

6 

1 
124 

608 
3 



6040 

6014 

135 

884 

1 



63 

1 
I 

11 



85 

12 

31 

1 

243 

1809 



I 
143 

110 



132 

19 

368 
3 

877 

124 

25 



No. of 
PeiitioDs. 



Mo. of 

Signs. 



From the rate-payers of Bedworth, Warwick, to 

amend the poor laws . • • • 1 

Relative to dramatic performances ... 1 

For compensation to colonisu for all property of 

which the law may dispossess them • . 1 

From Robert Robison, late a Captain in his 
Majesty's service, for a further inquiry into 
his case 1 

From the unemployed mariners of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, complaining of distress • 1 
The total number of petitions presented and reported upon, op 

to April 19, has been 2597. 



124 
2 



516 



NEW PATENT BILL. 
SoMB weeks ago, a bill *' to explain and amend the laws 
respecting letters-patent for inventions *' was brought into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Godson, the member for 
Kidderminster ; and the subject has since beon submitted 
to the consideration of a select committee. It is one of very 
considerable public importance, and also by no means free 
firom difficulty. 

If there were no law for rewarding usefUl inventions, in- 
genious persons would be deprived of a strong inducement 
to apply themselves to the improvement of Sie arts ; and 
such discoveries as were made would be as far as possible 
kept from the knowledge of the public, and retained for 
the exclusive use of their authors. 

The most equitable mode of rewarding inventions ap- 
pears to be that which has in modem times been adopted 
m this and most other countries, namely, the giving to the 
inventor a monopoly of his invention — that is, an exclusive 
right of using it, for a certain term of years, after which it 
shall become the property of the public. 

In this wav of managing the matter, a bargain is, as it 
were, struck between the inventor on the one hand and the 
public on the other, each of Ihe two parties engaging to give 
one thing in return for another thing which it is to receive. 
The inventor imparts to the public the knowledge of his 
secret ; the public grants to the inventor protection from 
the piracy of his discovery by any one else for a certain 
period. 

There are here, therefore, two parties, whose separate 
and opposing interests the law has to look to, and to main- 
tain. But it is by the claims of a third party that the case 
is principally complicated, namely, the rival inventor, 
whose rights must not be infrineed upon by the protection 
given to the person taking out the patent In other words, 
there must be an assurance, before granting the patent, 
not only that the patentee has given such a specification 
or description of his Invention as shall suffice truly to 
put the public in possession of it, but also that it is really 
a new discovery, and that it has actually been made by like 
person who claims to be the author of it. 

These considerations are enough to show, that it would 
not exactiy do to giant a patent as a matter of course, and 
without both examination and notice to the public, to any 
person who might apply for it The necessity of giving pub- 
lic notice, at least to a certain extent, of every application 
for a patent, is in particular a source of great embairass- 
ment If such notice were not to be given at all, one man 
might obtain a patent for an invention which had really been 
mioB by another, or for something which was already in 
common use. But, on the other hand, the very publication of 
the claim that has been made has the strongest tendency to 
endanger it, although it may be really a foir one, by tempt- 
ing some other person fraudulentiy to pretend to have him- 
seu made the same discovery, the knowledge of which he 
may sometimes contrive to acquire even from the shortest 
announcement of its nature and object The announce- 
ment must always, however brief and reserved as to parti- 
culars, be a correct description, in so far as it goes ; and like- 
wise so definite and specific, as that its meaning shall be 
perfeotiy intelligible : for otherwise, it is obvious it would 
be no better than no announcement at all. 

Such are some, but by no means the whole, of what may 
be called the preliminary difficulties of the subject, or those 
which attend the mere granting of the patent There are 
others that attach to the questions of the degree and man- 
ner in which it should be protected after it has been 
granted. 

Although, however, it might not be easy, by any law, to 
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all tht di£QcttltieB of the subject,' there can be no 

doubt as to the many defbc^ and objectionable provisions 
of the present law ; and some of the principal of these we 
will now enumerate, with a reference to the piovisiona of 
Mr. Godson's bill, by which they are proposed to be met. 

We will begin with those as to the proper mode of deal- 
ing with whi^ there can be little or no controversy. 

in ^e first place, the expense of taking out a patent, 
under the present law, has long been complained ol The 
fees alone, lavins aside the cost of agency, come to about 
207/. for Sngland, about 80/. for Scotland, and about 128/. 
br Ireland. There are some reasons for holding, that it 
would not be expedient to abolish these taxes entirely, and 
to make a patent cost no more than the price of the parch- 
ment upon which it is written ; but whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the propriety of still continuing 
to check the taking out of patents, in a certain degree, l^ 
making it a thing which cannot be done but at some cost, 
there can be no doubt that the present oost is needlessly 
^d oppressively high. It is proposed, in Mr. Godson's 
billf that the expense shall be i^educed to a certain portion 
of its present amount, to be settled in the committee. 

As the law now stands, although a patent may be taken 
oat by the first introducer of an invention from anoUier 
•oontry, provided he swears the secret has been communi- 
cated to him by a forei^er* the protection in question can- 
not be granted to him if the person from whom he received 
the invention was an Englishman residing abroad. Ac- 
cording to the new bill, ". letters-patent may be granted to 
Miy person in Great Britain and Ireland, who may have 
received from any person being abroad, or from any person 
being resident within the kingdom, information of any new 
manufacture whatever.** 

At present, the assignees of an inventor while he is him- 
self ahve, cannot take out a patent for his discovery. By 
the proposed measure, a patentee is to be at liberty to assign 
or transfer his interest m his patent, or grant licences to 
make or use the same, in any taanner, or to any number of 
persons, he may think fit Of course, by this enactment, 
also, the present prohibition against more than five indivi- 
duals having an interest in the same patent, is done away 
with. 

The present patent law being founded upon an old statute 
(the 21 James 1. cap. 3), in which the only expression used 
to describe the person to whom a patent may be granted, is 
the inventor qf a new mamtfacture^ considerable difficulty 
baa been experienced in the attempt to stretch the mean* 
•ing of these words, so as to oomprehend all sorts of disco- 
.Torers and introducers of inventions. To obviate the 
doubts which have been thus occasioned, and which have 
been strengthened by conflicting decisions of the judges, it 
is proposed to enact, '* that all new substances or Uiings 
made, that all new machines, that all new combinations or 
«iTangementB of machinery or things, either ahready known 
or newly discovered ; that all principles newly discovered, 
and all new applications, which, when reduced into prac- 
tioe, produce some article fit for sale ; that all chemical 
discoveries, methods, or processes, which result in or pro- 
duee an article of commerce, shall be the suljects lor which 
ietkers-patent shall be granted ; whether they be discovered 
within the United Kingdom or be obtained by communi- 
eation or sale.** This is perhaps as comprehensive a de- 
leription as could well be framed, and will probably be 
Ibund to embrace every case fieurly entitled to protection. 

At present, if it shall be discovered Uiat any one part of a 
oomplicated contrivance^ all the parts of which a patentee 
has daimed as his own inventions, had been previously in 
Hse, the whole patent is vitiated by that single mistake. The 
haidship and absurdity of this rule have been often com- 
l^ained of; and it is now proposed to substitute die enact- 
ment, '* That if a patent and specification be bad in law as 
to part thereof, they shall not be bad in law as to the re- 
mainder thereof respectively : *' the patentee will only be 
raouired to lodge an amended specification. 

if a patentee at present shall make any improvement on 
his invention, after he has taken out his patent, he can only 
protect that improvement by taking out a new patent, at 
the same expense as the fi>nner. The Bill proposes to allow 
him to secure the monopoly of such improvements, to any 
number, merely by enrolling so many new, or, as they are 
termed, seoondary specifications. 

The only term for which a patent can be granted under 
HwaKiitmg law JiiiNirtMn yean; bnt it is probablo that if 



a patent oould be obtained for a shorter period, provided. tJa 
expense were less, it would in many instances be yare&xred 
The choice of taking out a patent either for fourteeix or &■ 
only seven years, the fees being different in the two causes, ii 
accordingly given in the new Bill. And whereas* at 
sent, the eoLtenaion of a patent beyond the original 
which is in some cases no more than a fiair indulgenoe* < 
only be obtained by an application to parliameDt, it im pre- 
posed, that in such cases his Migesty shall be empownered to 
grant a new patent, after the matter has been submitted to 
an examination of the same nature with that on whieli. ttm 
original patent was obtained. 

So far there will probably be little difference of opinioD in 
regard to the suggested alterations of the' law. There ss% 
however, some omer points, as to which, although there may 
be a general agreement that the present practice ia 9XtmnM 
with injustice or inconvenienee, the proper mode of eocxeet- 
ing it may not be quite so clear. 

At present any person who wishes^ for whatever pvupooe^ 
honest or the reverse, to know for what new invmtions pa- 
tents are applied for, may, at an expense of 16«., lodge wbat 
is called a caveat, which will entitle bun to a notice ofmSk 
patents applied for during the following six months. Great 
abuses are alleged to have sprung up from this practice; 
and in particular it is stated to have often happened that the 
secret of inventions has thereby escaped berore the letters- 
patent were sealed. The entering of caveats it is there/on 
proposed to place for the future under great restrictiona. Of 
these the chief is, that each person shall, at the time of en- 
tering the same, lodge an outiine or description of that in- 
vention of his own which he professes to think is about to be 
made the subject of letters-patent to be granted to another 
person. It may seem at first sight that this is an un&ir 
restriction of the rights of the public, who are entitled to 
ascertain by means of these caveats what patents are ap- 
plied for, whether they relate to subjects on which the party 
lodging the caveat has matured any invention of his own or 
no. But the force of this olyection is perhaps abated by the 
consideration, that the mere taking qut of a patent does not 
protect a patentee against all disturbanee in the enjoyment 
of his monopoly ; but that if the same proof which woutf 
have at first prevented the patent being granted shall be 
afterwards adduced in a court of law, the patent will be 
thereby overturned. This risk, it may be argued, is quite 
enough to protect the interests of the public. 

One of the objections which have been most strongly 
urged against the present system is derived from the incom- 
petency of the persons on whose decision letters-patent are 
granted. The officers charged with this duty are the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General; personages, certainly, whoie 
knowledge of arts and manufoctures is not usually very pro- 
found. Under the new Bill the dignitaiyof the law is to be 
allowed in disputed cases to call in any two men practically 
skilled in the arts and scienoes, to assist him in coming to 
his determination, the costs to be paid by the parties in the 
proportions that he shall direct 

Some important innovations are also proposed in the law 
which has hitherto regulated the grounds on which patents 
may be set aside, or declared void ; although the Bill does 
not go the length, as suggested by some, of taking the con- 
sideration of such questions out of the hands of a common 
judge and jury, and making them over to a peculiar tribu- 
nal. But whereas at present there is no limit to the perM 
during which it is competent to allege that an invention has 
been formerly used, in order to* defeat a patent obtained for 
it, it is proposed now to enact that the patent shall not be- 
come void, unless the invention shall be proved to have been 
practically used in a public manner within the last ten years 
preceding the date of the patent. Another important pro- 
vision is, that if in an action at law upon the infringement 
of a patent, the patentee obtain a verdict, the court mxf 
grant a certificate that the validity of the letters-patent has 
been fully tried on the merits thereof, and that in all future 
actions brought upon the same patent, the patentee shall, 
upon the production of the said- certificate, be required only 
to prove the infringement of the party sued, and the damages 
suffered, and nothing more. This* rule will -put an end 
to one of the most oppressive flrievances of the present sys^ 
tem, namely, the liability whicn a patentee is under to have 
his rights called in question by repeated trials at law, not- 
withstanding any number of verdicts that may have been 
given in his favour. 
. These ive net all. the ^nadmools of lb; i3odaoB'a Billt 
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but UMfaMtbfiisoftiiialtrUd. Bo Hur is they go, tlitf «m* 
stituta^ we think» unquestionable impioveinents en the ex- 
ietiQg law. But the subject, we repMt, is one ofrvj consi- 
derable difflcultf ; and it would require much eonsiaeration 
to say what in all respeoti wouM be the most perfect mea* 
sure for the legislature to adopt. It is probable that the 
inyestigations of the committee, which has Just been ap- 
pointed, will be productive of some nduable suggestions m 
eorreetion of, er in addition to, tfaoeo upon which the present 
Bill proceeds. 
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BLECnON PETITIONS. 

In our first number, at page 12, we ^ave a list of the returns 
petitioned against. The following is the result of the peti- 
tions or the state in which they remain where they are not 
yet decided upon : — 

i 1. Bamitapl^ boroagh-^Petltion a b and o ned. 
2. Bath, dty-— Election affirmed. 

Bedford, borouffh^— Election affirmed. 
Bristol, city — Committee appointed, April 25. 
Bury St. £dmund*8| borough — Ballot for committee May 2. 
Carlow, county — Ballot for committee May 14. 
Carmarthen, borough — Petition abandoned. 
8. Carnarvon, borough — Sir C. Paget declared not duly elected, 
and the retuni amended with the name of O. J. E. 
Nanney, Esq. The return of Mr. Nanney wis petitioned 
Bgainit, and the petition ordered to be taken into coaii- 
deration on the 10th May, bet has been abandoned. 
0. Carrickfiergut, borough— Election of C. R. Dobbt dedsrsd 
Toid t the sutpention of the iuue of a new writ recom- 
mended, and the lerioui attention of the House called to 
the grots bribery and corruption which have prcTaUed at 
the last and previous elections. 
lO. Clonmell, borough — Ballot for committee May 16. 
il. Coleraine, borough — Ballot for committee May J, 

12. Cork, city — Petition abandoned. 

13. Coventry, city — Election affirmed. 

14. Ennis, borough— Election affirmed. 

16. Galway, county— Ballot for committee May 14. 

16. «-— ~ town— Committee appointed April 2S. 

17* Harwich, boroogh— Petition abandoned. 

18. Hertford, borongh-. Viscount Ingettrie and Vieooont Mabon 
declared unduly elected ; and, on the ground that bribery 
and treating had prevailed, the suspending of the issue of 
a new writ recommended until after April 82$ subse- 
quently extended till May 2. 

10. Knaresborough, borough — Petition abandoned. 

20. Launceston, borough — Petition abandoned. 

21. Limerick, city — BsUIot for committee May 14. 

22. Lincoln, city — Ballot for committee May 2. 

23. Linlithgow, connty — Ballot for committee April 30. 

S4. Londonderry, boroogh^Eleetion affirmed ; the petition de- 
clared frivolous and vexatious. 

25. Longford, county — ^L. White and J. H. Borke declared un- 
duly elected, and the return ordered to be amended with 
the names of Viscount Forbes and A. Lefroy. 
Mallow, borough — W. J. 0*Neil Daunt declared not duly 
elected, and the return ordered to be amended by sub- 
stituting the name of C. D. O. Jephson. 
Montgomery, borough— Election of D. Pugh declared void. 
At the subsequent election, Col. J. Edwards was returned. 

28. Newryi borough — Election affirmed. 

^9. Norfolk, county (east, div.) — Ballot for committee May 2. 

30. Northumberland, county (south, div.)— Petition abandoned. 

31. Norwich, city— Election affirmed. 

32. Oxford, dty.— The election, as far at regarded T. Stonor, 

declared void. At a subsequent election, W. Hughes Hughes 

was returned, and now sits. 
S3. Petersfield, borough — J. O. Lefevre declared unduly elected, 

and the return ordered to be amended by substituting 

Hylton Jolliffe. 
34 Portariiiigton, bonmgh — ^Election affirmed. 

35. Ripon, borough — Election affirmed. 

36. Salisbury, city— Ballot for committee April 30. 

37> Southampton, town— J. B. Hoy declared unduly elected ; 
and the return amended with the name of J. 8. Penlease. 
38. Stafford, borough— Petition abandoned. 
38. Stirling, burghs — Petition abandoned. 

40. Tiverton, borough — ^Ballot for committee May 9. 

41. Warwick, borough— Ballot for committee May 7, 
47. Weymouth, &c, borough — Petition abandoned* 

43. Windsor, borough — Petition abandoned. 

44. York, city— Petition abandoned. 

Mr. C. P. Thomson having been returned for Dover and 
Manchester, made choice to sit for the latter place. On a 
new election for Dover, llr. Haloomb was netomed, but 
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fheretmnwaapetitiotied agiitKt, and thepetSlidn etdepei 
to be taken into consideration on ^ 2l8t of llay. 

The following alterations have also been made in the 
repmsentation since the oommeneement of the session :— 

vioeLordLowther,e]ected 
to sit for Westmore* 
Gmnberlaad (west) 8. Irton 



Gloucester, dty 
London • . 



H. T. Hope 
G.LyiOi . 



land, having 
returned Ibr 



been 
both 



vice 



Malton • • . J. C. Ramsden 



Marylebone • • 6irS.B. Whalley -^ 

'"^^^}v^Mau^. {" 

Sunderland • . Aid. Thompson • — 
Worcestershire (W.) vacant . A 



Dundee • . 
Inverness buighs 



Sir H. Pamell 
vacant 



Hon. M. F.Berkeley. 

Aid. Waithman, dec. 

Bon.W,W.Fit«wil- 
liam (now Lord Mil- 
ton). 

E. B. Portman. 

Lord Milton (now 
Earl Fitzwilliam). 

Hon. O. Barrington. 

Hon. T. H, Folev, 
succeeding his fa- 
ther, as Lord Fdey. 

O. Kinloch, deceased. 

Gol.J.Baillie,bythe 
death of. 



ABSTRACTS OF PARLLAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Number qf Holders qf National Stock, and amount qf 
Sharee, — By a return, ordered to be printed bv the House 
of Commons on the 17th of April, it appears that the total 
number of accounts on which a half year*s dividend was 
due at the last half-yearly payment thereof, on each de- 
scription of public stock, and on each description of termi- 
nable annuities, was 279,761. The araounU of- the half- 
yearly dividends, received by these holders, are classified 
as follows: — 



Xot exceeding 



a 5 

10 

50 

100 

900 

300 

500 

1000 



87,176 

44,648 

98,305 

25.641 

14,701 

4495 

2827 

1367 



Ezeeedittg 



2000 (151 aie 
Joint accounts, 
01 of public com- 
panies) • . 
3000 (35 do.) 
4000 (24 do.) 
5000 (10 do.) 
5000 (34 do.) 



417 
75 
39 
14 
46 



Odd and Silver Coinage. — ^In the twenty years from 
1790 to 1809, both inclusive, the amount of gold coined was 
21,493,640/, 3«. Bd. The greatest amount in any one year was 
2,967,504/. 15«., in 1798. The silver coined during the 
same period amounted only to 1 21 6/. 1 5s. 2d, In the twenty 
years from 1810 to 1 829, both inclnsive, the coinage of gold 
amounted to 45,387,423/. Ss. Ad. ; the greatest amount in 
any one year being 9,520,758/. 13«. 10d.in 1821. During the 
same period, 9,149,411/. Ae. l</.,vrere also coined in silver; 
2,436,297/. 12tf. of which vras coined in 1827. 

Milbank Penitentiary. — ^The annual Report of the super- 
intending Committee of this establishment states that, on 
the 31st December, 1831, the number of convicts in the 
prison amounted to 538, of whom 144 were females. On 
Deo. 31, 1832, the number was 519, of whom 136 were 
females. During the year, 178 males and 4*2 females had 
been admitted ; 24 had died, and 215 had been discharged 
for various causes ; the far greater -part, namely, 182 males 
and 29 females, having received free pardons in conse- 
quence of their good conduct. The earnings of the prisoners 
amounted to 2683/. 10«. Of this sum a proportion is reserved 
fer the prisoners and for the officers of the establishment ; 
leaving a net amount, toward the expenses of the Peniten- 
tiary, of 2012/. \2s. Id. The total net expense, after deduct- 
ing the above, was 17,178/. 6f. 9<l. Taking the average 
number oi prisoners at 530, this gives an expenditure of 
upwards of 32/. per head per annum. The Report stotes, 
also, that the conduct of tnose discharged in former years 
has been in general very satisfactory ; that a large propor- 
tion have applied for, and received, ih» gratuities allowed 
fer geed eeidttet smoe their IflmatioB \ and Itat freater 
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teertions have been made latterly to extend moral and 
religious instruction in the Penitentiary, and apparently 
with the most bMieficial effects. 

Debtors. — The number of prisoners* confined for debt in 
the several prisons of England and Wales, in the year end- 
ing Michaelmas, 1832, amounted to 16,661. 

Game Laws. — ^The number of commitments under the 
Game Laws, in England and Wales, from Nov. 1, 1831, to 
Nov. 1, 1832, waa 2845. 



POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE. 

Thb improvements which are understood to be contemplated 
in the transmission of letters to and from Paris ought to 
have taken place many years ago. The delay of them has 
proceeded, less from any direct obstacle, whether physical or 
political, than from the slowness with which an alteration in 
almost any department of the civil service is effected in France. 
" We are very raw/* said an intelligent Frenchman several 
years ago, " in all that regards the management of civil 
affairs. Madame de Stael had abundant reason to affirm, 
that for a long time past we have managed nothing well 
except war." In the year 1814, when the intercourse be- 
tween London and Paris was re-opened, an answer to a 
letter was not obtained from one capital to the other until 
the fifth day from the original despatch, while it is only 
within these two or three years, and by means of estafettes, 
or couriers on horseback, that greater expedition has been 
attained. The post-days, or days for the despatch of the 
mail, have been only four in the week, viz., Monaay, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday; omitting Wednesday and Saturday: 
although the extent of mercantile business, to say nothing 
of political, was assiuredly such as to call for a daily post as 
much as between London and Edinburgh or Dublin. In 
proof of this, we have merely to refer to the number of 
expresses for Messrs. Rothschild and other members of the 
Stock Exchange, the whole of which might have been 
spared, had the mail been, as was perfectly practicable, 
conveyed from one capital to the other in thirty-six hours. 

But if we censure the French for slowness in the intro- 
duction of such improvements, we by no means attribute 
that slowness to a feeling of repugnance or indifference in 
respect to connexion with England. They have long held 
in hiffh esteem our commercial mstitutions, and have acknow- 
ledfi^ our superiority in commerce, navigation, and the 
useful arts generaUv. Only admit to a Frenchman " que 
Paris brUle dans tes beaux arts,"' (that Paris excels in 
the fine arts,) and you will find him perfectly disposed 
to give to England the lead in a variety of more important 
points. A century ago, Voltaire, after passing some years 
in this country, apprized his readers when he returned 
to France, that we oould reckon among our eminent men 
many besides Marlborough ; and in the present age ample 
justice has been done to us by Dupin and other French- 
men who have visited our capital, our dock-yards, and 
the seats of our manu&ctures. Contrasting the calm 
steadiness of our workmen, with the lively, but often ineffi- 
cient bustle of the French, Dupin says, *' There reigns in 
the workshops of England a silent activity ;*' while another of 
his countrymen, adverting to several of our minor regulations 
in civil matters, and explaining their origin, adck, " We 
find that, in general, the arrangements of the English 
bear the stamp of reflection and good sense." The late 
Jean Baptiste Say, the pohtical economist of France, visited 
England in 1814, when his penetrating eye detected much 
that was hollow in our imagined prosperity, and foresaw a 
great deal of the distress that afterwards took place ; but 
even he, unsparing as he was in animadversion, and wholly 
unaccustomed to the language of compliment, pronounced 
us " Une nation admirablement industrieuse ;"' by which 
he meant a nation where the division and subdivision of 
industry was better understood and practised than in any 
other. 

With such favourable impressions of the state of produc- 
tive industry in this country, the public in France will re- 
ceive with pleasure the assumnce of a more speedy and 
frequent intercourse between the two capitals. They will 
regard it as a further ground for the expectation of con- 
tinued peace between the two governments, a point on 
which they were for many years in doubt, so deeply had 
Buonaparte impressed them with the notion that England 



was the cause of the long oontinuaiiee of the 
inveterate enemy of the tranquillity of FVance. The 
of that adventurer firam Elba was attributed by ^e msLJc 
of the French to a plan on the part of our govemment i 
embroil their countiy anew in war; and they had hidg 
confidence in the maintenance of peace on our part noli 
the year 1823, when we remained neutral after their »• 
vasion of Spain; and still more in 1830f when we le 
promptly relieved them from anxiety by ackDOwlftdgmg tfae 
title of the Orleans branch to the crown. 

The public roads in France are greatly inferior to those 
of this country, and the cross-roads are hardly passable. 
The ^tagoKMMUshes are nearly as large and heavy as Ihow 
of England were a century ago ; the average rate of travel- 
ling by them does not exceed four or five miles an hoar; 
while by the mail it is hardly six miles. This sknr pro- 
gress arises not from the countiy being in general more 
mlly than England, nor from the want of road materiah, 
but from the insufficient care and labour hitherto bestowed en 
the roads. There are in France no tolls or turnpikes ; no 
road trustees; all is under the charge of government, 
who seldom find it convenient to make an addition to the 
sum (about 1,200,000/.) usually appropriated to this purpoK 
in the budget. 

As to the postage on letters to France, the practice 
hitherto has been to divide it ; half, or nearly half, being paid 
here by the persons despatching letters, the other h^ hj 
the receivers of the letters in France. It was proposed, 
on the part of the French, that persons forwari&ng letteTs 
either to or from Paris, should do as with letters to a country 
town in Great Britain or Ireland ; either paying the whole 
postage, or no part of it ; or lastly, continmng as at present 
to pay the half. This, we understand, is not likely to be 
acceded to. It might be useful in particular cases ; in a 
general sense, it will be less important than would be a 
reduction of the charge, the prosent rate i2s. Ad. per letter) 
being considerably beyond what can be afforded by the low 
prices of merchandise, and the diminished^rofits of trade in 
a season of profound peace. But whether the charge be 
reduced or not, the accelerated despatch of the mails, and 
the increase of postdays from four to six a-week, will prore 
highly aeceptalue to the merchants on both sides of the 
channel. 



NOTICE, 

QUAaTJSALT PaET or THE COMttjOriOV TO TUB 

Newspaper. 
The preaent number forms the Fourth of this work, namely, 
three regular Monthly Numbers, and one Supplement. B7 
the publication of one Supplement in each Quarter, the work 
may be inned in a Quarterly Part, stitched in a wrapper, at 
the price of Ninepence. In the first year, the quarter!/ issuei 
will be as follows : — 

1833, May 1st, Part I. 

— Aug. 1st, — 11. 

Nov. Ist, — III. 

1834, 1 Feb. 1st, —IV. 

It is intended, also, on the 1st of February, 1834, to publish a 
Fifth Part, price Ninepence, containing a RsTmosPBCT or ths 
Ybar 1833. This Appendix will complete the annual ▼oloow^ 
which will be sold, bound in cloth, at Fire Shillings. 
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CRIME IN LONDON.—No. II. 

We are now to present a few notices illustrative of the 
diminution or disappearance of certain descriptions of crime 
in the metropolis, and of the causes by which the change 
has been brought about 

In the most flourishing times of the Saxon hinss a very 
strict ^stem of police seems to have existed in Enzland, 
which 18 said to have operated with remarkable emct in 
reducing the amount of crime. Under the institutions 
established by Alfred the Great, by which all the individuals 
composing a tithing became securities for the good conduct 
of each other, the law, if we may believe some of our old 
writers, was maintained in almost unviolated authority. 
The songs of Moore have made every reader femiliar with 
the golden age of Ireland, when,' under the renowned Brien 
Boromhe, a sohtary female, attired in richest and rarest 
jewels, might have passed unharmed and without danger 
ftom one end of the country to the other, — 

-— — ^^ on she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the Green Isle.*' 
In the same age, the tenth centuir, our own historians 
state that the protection of person ana property was equally 
perfect in England. Brompton, for instance, affirms that 
m Alfred's time, although gold bracelets were wont to be 
hung up at the meeting of several high-roads, no man durst 
touch tnem. Other authorities state that the robbery of a 
traveller in any part of the country was a thing altogether 
unknown. This degree of security, however, was obtained 
by a system of universal interference and restriction auite 
incompatible with the existence of anything hke Areeaom, 
in the modem sense of the term, or even with that of a pro- 
gressive civilization. It was, in fact, as has been remarked, 
exacdy the same system which has prevailed from time 
immemorial in China; and proceeded mainly upon two 
principles, — first, that already mentioned, of holding each 
mdividual security for his neighbour; and, secondlv, that of 
fixing down every man for Ufe to the place in which he was 
bom, and preventing all removals from one district to 
another. So long as the people could be made to submit to 
this system of government, it probably answered its end of 
keeping down crime tolerably well; and there is reason to 
believe that it held toffether longer than is commonly sup- 
posed. We have, indeed, some remnants of it even at the 
present day in the still surviving provisions of the law of 
settiement, and in the custom by which the hundred, in 
case of the destruction of property by riots, is made hable 
Ibr the damage. It is interesting and instructive, however, 
to remark the evidences, which present themselves in the 
latter days of this system, 'of its constantly-increasing un- 
suitableness to the state of tiie country.' We will only quote, 
as one example of the severe measures to which it was at 
list deemed necessary to'resiort, in order to uphold so much 
of it as had not then entirely .passed away, the following 
atrocious act, of the reign of Edward VI. 
^' ** If any person shall bring to two justices of peace any 
nmagate servant, or any other, which liveth idly and loiter- 
ingly by the space of three days, the said justices shall 
CAUse the said idle and loitering servant or vagabond to be 
msiked with an hot iron on the breast with the letter V, 
and sludge him to be slairo to the same person that brought 
and presented him» to have tQ him, nia exeeuton, and 
Vol. I. 



assigns, for two years, who shall take the said slcve^ and 
give him bread, water or small drink, and refuse meat ; and 
cause him to work, by beating, chaining, or otherwise, in 
such work and labour as he shall put mm, be it never so 
vile. And if such slave absent himself ftom his master within 
the term by the space of fourteen days, he shall be a^udged 
by two justices of the peace to be marked on the forehead 
or the ball of the cheek with a hot iron, with the sign of 
an S, and shall be adjudged to be slave to his said master 
for ever;. and if the said slave shall run away a second 
time, he shall be adjudged a felon.** 

It is not by reflations of this description that even so 
important an object as the repression of crime can ever be 
attempted in a country pretending to the possession of any 
portion of hberty. The remedy is a thousand times more 
dreadful than the disease. It would brutalize tiie commu- 
nity, and crush out the life of the social .principle, much 
more completely than would the prevalence of mere dis- 
order and licence to any extent to which they have ever 
spread under the most relaxed and feeble forms of govern- 
ment. But fortunately there are* other means which may 
be applied to effect the same end, and upon the success of 
which, in so far at least as some of the most flagrant viola- 
tions of the law are concerned, sure dependence may be 
placed. A comparison, in regard to some particulars, of 
the present with the past state of London will put this in a 
clear light. 

In the year 1285, the 13th of Edward I., a statute was 
passed, of which the following is an extract : — ** Whereas 
many evils, as murders, robberies, and manslaughters, have 
been committed heretofore in the city by night and by day, 
and people have been beaten and evil-entreated, and divers 
other mischances have befallen against his (the king's) 
peace ; it is enjoined that none be so hardy as to be found 
going or wandering about the streets of the city after 
eurfew tolled at St. Martin s-le- Grand,, with sword or 
buckler, or other arms for doing mischief, or whereof evil 
suspicion might arise, nor any in any other manner, unless 
he be a great man, or other lawful person of good repute, or 
their certain messenger, having their warrants to go from 
one to another, with lantern in hand,** 

How different is the picture here presented of the state of 
London, at this remote era, fh>m the comparative quiet and 
security with which nearly every part of it may now be tra- 
versed both by day and by night 1 It is curious, however, 
to observe up to how recent a period its streets retained no 
small part of the dangers in which they abounded in the 
thirteenth century. Even not much more than a hundred 
years ago, it seems to have been considered unsafe to ven- 
ture out after dark on horseback or in a coach. *< Who^** 
exclaims Gay in his Trivia, published in 1 7 1 2, 

** through night would hire the harnessed steed ? 

And who would (£oose the rattling wheel for speed ? " 

In the same poem, also, occurs the following passage : — 

'< Where Lincoln's Inn, wide space, is railed around, 
Cross not with venturous step : there oft is found 
The lurking thief, who, while the daylight shone, 
Made the walls echo with his be^ng tone; 
That crutch, which late compassion moved, shall wound 
Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground. 
Tliough thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 
In the mid-way he*ll quench his flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering band. 
Still keep the public streeu, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, overspread the ways.*' 

The Square of Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields is now, perhaps, as 
safe at all hours as any part of London; but, for a good 
many years after thi^ time, it continued to be notorious Ibr 
the dangers which Gay describes. This arose in a great 
measure fitom its vicinity to a nest of pvofligaoy, oocapyin|^ 

F 
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tiie q>aee now lyinff between the Great and the Xittle Turn- 
atilest on the loutti side of Holborn, where a fcrmidable 
«rew of the moit abandoned and desperate characters were 
congregated together, fbrminga body which the arm of the 
law hardly dared to touch. When this colony of criminals 
was rooted out, and the square was properly lighted and 
watched, the dangers ^ which it had been so long infamous 
were at an end. 

I This is an example of one of the expedients which may be 
applied with Ibe g^reatest efficacy in the suppression of crime. 
It IS a disgrace to tbe anthorines of a great city, or to the 
system of its govemment and police, that there should be 
•iifiered to exist in it any spot or distriet which is nottxrioos 
as the retreat merely of the profligate and laidess part of 
■poiety. There are unfortunately several places*-*fbr instance, 
a place called Field Lane — which still insult and defy the 
•overeiffnty of the law in the heart of modem London. 
Field ^uoe is a wild tract lyinff in the way between two 
important sections of the town, iniich is never to be mossed 
without precaution and some danger. Such a place ought 
long ago to have been swept away, simply be<»ittse of its 
iiyurious eflEecto upon the moral health of tfaie city. If there 
are at present in London other places as bad aa Field Lane, 
no oonsidsrations of expense ought to prevent the adoption 
of the requisite means to obliterate sudi ulcers firom ^e body 
of car social system. 

We must now, however, proceed to another head. " On 
Wednesday last,*' says a notice in the Evening Post of the 
1 6th March, 1716,^ four gentlemen were robbd and stripped 
in the fields between London and Marylebone.** These 
flekh are now covered by some of our most populous streets, 
in which the notion of four gentlemen being stripped is 
■ufficiently ridiculous ; but in those days things nearly equally 
bcM were attempted every day hi the heart of the metropolis. 
About 1726 it is recorded that street robbers had become 
extremely numerous and daring ; and ** their audacious vil- 
lany;* says Maitland, '< was got to such a height that they 
formed a design to rob the queen in St Paul s Chuichyard, 
as she 'privately returned fiom supper in the city to the 
palace of St James's, as confessed by one of the gang when 
under sentence of death. But those execrable viludns being 
busily employed in robbing Sir Gilbert Heathoote, an alder- 
nan of London, on his return in his chariot ftom the House 
of Oommons, her Majesty luckily passed them in her coach 
without being attacked.** This attempt, it is added, produced 
so general and strong an alarm, that the magistrates applied 
themselves with unusual energy to the remedy of the evil ; 
and the consequence was that the streets were soon cleared 
of the desperate characters by whom tiiey lud been infested, 
many of whom were taken and executed. 

About this time, indeed, the evil seems to have suddenly 
pown to a height greatly transoending the degree in which 
It had for some time befiNre prevailed. In one of their pre- 
sentments, we find the Grand Jury of 1729 characterizing 
it as " a wickedness that, till within tiiese few years, was 
unheard of among us." They attribute its prevalence to the 
unusual swnrms they had of late observed of sturdy and 
clamorous beggars ; and they add tiiat, unless this nuisance 
be put down, '* many quiet and inoAmsive people wlU hardly 
venture to stir out of their houses on their lawful callings, 
fer fear of being saucily importuned in the day and aucuir 
ciously attacked and robbed in the night** 

But a good many years after matters seem to have been 
no better. In 1744 it is stated that the street robbers used 
to go to the houses of the peace-officers, and make them beg 
their pardon* and promise not to molest them; while the 
lives of other officers, who had particularly distinguished 
themselves by their activity, were conceived to be m such 
danger, that they dared not show themselves in the streets. 
Mr. Jones, the Deputy-Marshal of the city, having one day 
meta fellow of the name of Billingsby, a well-known offender, 
endeavoured to seize him; *' but twelve villains,** says Mait- 
land, '< armed with cutlasses, and two with pistols, came up, 
crying. We know what you heme been about, but defy all 

Cer, and directly attacked Mr. Thomas, a constable, giving 
several wounds, and fired their pistols at Mr. Jones, who 
received a slight wound in the forehead ; but firing a pocket 
blunderbuss amongst them, loaded with duck-shot, wounded 
aeveral, and at list they dispersed.** ** On Satuiday, the 
S8th of April,'* again writes the same historian, nnder this 
Tear, ** near twenty desperate thieves and gamblers assem- 
bled themselves before St Martin*s lonnd^iouee, about 11 
•'dock in the moming^in gtder to mcuesoBie notomwa 



offenders that were in it ; and appeared with cntlaMftii bW 
geons, and pislpUi, and ihiouffli the windowa at tlw sii 
round-house gave in arms to Uie pxisonexs that wrece in il; 
and then began a formidable attack both within and without, 
which gave so great an alarm that a party of horse-^ieBs- 
diers and foot-guards were sent for, and four of the Tillaim 
were taken, and brought before Sir Thomas de Veil, ani 
after an examination of near five hours» were eotftmitled li 
Newgate." 

In consequence of the alann excited by this sfsts d 
things, die Lord Mayor and AJdermen, on tiie 1 3tfa of Oet> 
ber, went up with an address to his Majesty, in which tbiy 
stated " that divers confederacies of great numbers of evil- 
disnosed persons* armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlaaM^ 
and other dangerous weapons, infest not only the nrirali 
lanes and passages, but likewise the public streeta anopbev 
of usual concourse, and oommit moat daring outrayi npiB 
the persons of your Majestv*s good subjeets, wboae aaks 
oblige them to pass througn the streets, by terrifying; ra^ 
bingt and wounding them ; and these facts are frequeody 
perpetrated at such times as were heretofore deemed boon 
of security : that the officers of justice have been repulsed 
in the performance of their duty ; some of whom have been 
shot at, some wounded, and others murdered, in endeavew- 
ing to discover and apprehend the said penons ; b/ wbiek 
meana many are intimidated from duly exeentis^ thait 
offices, and others put in manifest danger of their lireik** 

On this a probUunation was issued, offisiing a rewajrd of 
100/. for the convietion of any street robber ; and othen. to 
the same effiMt» firiAowed in 1748 and 1751, But the ml 
does not appear to have been therebv abated, if we nay 
judge ftom the fiiUowing ■tatements of Fielding, wiittenin 
the last of these two years:—** The great increase of n^ 
beries within these few years is an evil which to me appean 
to deserve some attention* * * "^^ In fact, I mi^ no 
doubt but that the streets of this town, and the roads leading 
to it, will shortly be impassable without the utmost hasaid; 
nor are we threatened with aeeine less dangerous gangs d 
rogues among us than those which the Itahaas call the 
banditti. * * * What* indeed, may not the puhlie 
apprehendt when they are informed, as an unquestiooaUe 
fact, that there are at this time a great gang of rogues, 
whose number falls little short of a hundrea« who are isoo^ 
porated in one body, have officers and a treasury, and haw 
reduced theft and robbery into a regular system I Thers an 
of this society men who appear in all disguises, and mix in 
most ecNnpanies. Nor are they better versed in every art of 
cheating, thieving, and xobbine, than they are armed with 
every method of evading the Taw» if they should ever be 
disoovtted, and an attempt made to bring them to juslioa 
Here, if tb^ fail in rescumg the prisonerp or (which seldeia 
happens) in bribing or deterring the prosecutor, they have; 
for their last resource, some rotten members of the law to 
foige a defence for them, and a great number of false vitr 
nesses ready to support it** And afterwardsry'* How long 
have we known highwaymen xeign in this kingdom ato 
th^ have been publicly known for such I Have not sootf 
of these committed robberies in open daylight, in the sight 
of many people, and have afterward rode solemnly aoA 
triumphantly through tiie neighbouring towns without any 
danger or molestation ? This happens to ever^ rogue who 
is become eminent for his audaciousness, and is thought tp 
be desperate ; and is in a more particular manner the eass 
of gTMt and numerous gangst many of which have fer a 
long time committed the most open outrages in defiaaes of 
the law. Officers of justice have owned to me tha4 they 
have passed by such, with warrants in their pockets agaioBt 
them, without darinff to apprehend them ; and, indeed, they 
could not be blamed for not exposing themselves to suf 
destruction ; for it is a melancholy tnUh that, at this veiy 
day, a rogue no sooner ^ives the alarm, within certain pB^ 
Ueus, thim twenty or thurty armed villains are found ready 
to come to his assistance.** 

Fielding 8 pamphlet, from whioh we quote this atatemeDl^ 
appears to have produced a great eflfect on the public mind. 
From this time, partly tfarcmgh oertain new measiuras id 
police, and partly by means of the more rssolute determina* 
tk>n awakened in the public cenerally to put down the eviL 
the robberies, both by foo^ads and mounted hishwaymam 
which had been so finquent on various roads in uie vicim^ 
of the metropolis, began rapidly to decline* Sir John Field- 
ing informed the Committee or 1772 "" that for twenty yean 
a footpad.had not^escapad ; that highwaymeo caiUHil tacipi^ 
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woa Moovml of Uie e«riy infomttkm given to the ftforaavd 
lAoe (that of Bow Stieet)» and the mat number of oroae- 
cutora who alwaya appear againat ttiem, which he tmnka 
muat in time put an end to the eviL'' Theae caiues, and 
the greater extenaion which waa alterwaida given to the 
police eatabliahment of the metioipolia, eventually brought 
about the result here anticipated, — m regard, at least, to the 
HMve daring order of these violaton of the law. In his 
wauaingly chaiacteriatio, but still interesting and valuable, 
atvidenoe, given before the Committee of 1816, Townsend, 
who had at that time been a Bow Street officer for thirty- 
fiHir yearst makea the following statement :— " There is one 
thing which appeara to me moat extraordinary, when I 
mmember, in very likely a week, there should be from ten 
to fifteen highway robberiea. We have not had a man oom- 
mittod for a highway robbery lately ; I apeak of persona on 
liociebaek ; formerly there were two, three, or four highway- 
men, some on Hounslow Heath, some on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, smne on Finchley Common, some on the Romford road. 
I have actually oome to Bow Street office in the morning, 
and while I have been leaning over the desk, had three or 
four people come in and say, 1 was robbed by two highway* 
men, in such a nlaoe ; I was robbed by a single highway- 
man, in such a place. P^^^ travel now safoly by means 
of the hone«patrol that Sir ttiehard Ford planned. Where 
are these highway robberies now ? aa I was observing to the 
Chancellor (Lord Bldon) at the time I was up at htt house 
on the Com Bill. He said, * Townsend, I knew you very 
well so many years ago.' I asid, * Yes, my Lord, I remember 
your forst coming to the bar, first in vour plain gown, and 
then as King s Counsel, and now Chance&or. Now, your 
Lordship sits as Chancellor, and direeta the exeontbna on 
the Reeorder*s report ; but where are the highway robberies 
now ?' And his Lordship said, * Yea, I am astonished.' 
There are no footpad robberiea or road robberies now, but 
manly jostling you in the streets. They used to be ready 
to pop at a man as soon as he let down hir slass : that was 
done V bandittia.'* So the late Sir RichaM Bimie, in his 
evidence given in 1828, says, ** There haa not been a mounted 
highwayman theae tlurty years." 

out highway robbeiy ia only one of many descriptions of 
crime and immorality t characterised by a portion of the same 
audacity and violence, which are [now likewise entirely or 
nearly suppressed. Forty or fifty years ago there were 
numerous establishments in the metropolis where swarms 
of the most lawless characters openly congregated, and might 
be said to enjoy entire security firom even the approach oi 
the wretched police which then existed. The names of some 
ef these hannts of profligacy were the Bull in the Pound, 
the Apollo Qardens, the Ddg and Duck, the Temple of 
Flora, &e. *' A drsadful society of vagabonds;*, said Sir 
John Fielding, who remembered them well, when examined 
in 1816, " were certunly collected tooether in those places.** 
Thence issued the bold ruffians by whom highway robberies 
w«re perpetrated to such an extent in those days. " The 
character of the highwayman,** continuea Sir John, ** is cer- 
tainly less heard of since the puttii^ down Uiose two infomal 
^acea of meeting, tiie Dog and Duck and the Temple of 
Flora, which were certainly the most dreadful places in or 
about the metropolis.*' Again, down to a much later period 
Aan that here reforred to, it is stated to have been a general 
praotioe in the metropolis for the lower orders to amuse 
themselves bv the brutal diversion called bull-hanking, 
and driving the bulls about tiie streets. Indeed, this prac- 
tice continued to be known in certain districts of London 
tiU within the last fow years. The following statement was 
made by the Rev. Joshua King, the clergyman of the parish 
ef Bethnal Green, in his examination by the Committee of 
1816 :-^^ Every Sunday morning, during the time of divine 
service, several hundred persons assemble in a field adjoining 
the churchyard, where they fight dogs, hunt ducks, gamble, 
enter into subscriptions to fee drovers for a buUock : I have 
aeen them drive the animal through the most populous parts 
ef the parish, foice sticks pointed with iron up the body, put 
peas into the ears, and inrariate the beast, so as to endanger 
tile Uvea of all persons passing along the street!." Such 
enormities aa this, we presume, are now entirely put an 
end to. And so are such systematic atrocities as those 
tsid to have been committed in former times by the Mohocks 
(whom the readers of the Spectator will remember), and by 
the infkmous associations of the Cutter-Lads, and others of 
a snnfiar description. All our great thoroughtees at least 
aiay now^ indaod, be said to be eflbotually cleared firom open 



aaaaflants either of person or pioperty, and rendered per* 
fectly safe to every one passing along Uiem, at all hours of 
the day and night 

Now this great change for the better has not certainly 
been brought about by uie establishment among us of any 
oppressive system of inquisition and espionage, but simply 
by the abatement of universally-acknowledged nuisanoea^ 
and by other regulations of police and civio economy, for 
which we have paid no other penalty but the money-tax 
necessary for caii>ing them into offset. Ancient London* 
finr example, abounded in places legally, or claiming to be 
privilegeo, where not onlv debtors but £Bk>ns of every dascrip" 
tion sought an asylum from the law, to which from these 
retreats they offered, in their banded numbers, the most 
daring defiance. Sudi sanctuaries, as they were caUed, were 
in fact nothing else than permanent nurseries of crime. 
Besides the celebrated. Whitefriars, or Alsatia, of which the 
paffes of Scott have given us a picture so full of life, and 
Whetstone Park, alrwdy mentioned, to the north of Lin« 
ooln's-Inn-Fields, there were the sanctuaries of St. Martin* 
le-6rand, of the Minoriea, of Salisbury-court, of Ram-alley, 
of Mitre-court, of FulwoodVrents, of Baldwin's-gardena, 
(Gray 8-Inn-Lane,) of the Savov, of the Mint, of the CUnk, 
in Southwark, and others. These nuisances, strange as it 
may be thought, although attempts had repeatedly been 
made to regulate them, were not finally suppressed by the 
legislature till 1697, nine years after the Revolution. Nay, 
it waa a good many years later befine they were all effM-^ 
tually rocSsd out. 

Again, it is not yet quite a century aince the straeta of 
this great capital 'could be almost said to be lighted at 
night at all. Until the year 1 736, there were only a thou- 
sand lamps hung out throughout the wlude city, and theae 
were kept burning only till midnight ; and, fbr one half of 
the year, namely, frvvm Lady-day till Michaelmaa, were 
never lighted at all : nay, even during the winter monthst 
there were ten nights every moon, from the sixth day after 
full to the third day after new moon, on which, however 
cloudy !the sky, not a wick lent its fieeble aid to dissipate 
the obscurity. In fact, the thousand lamps were onljf kept 
bpming for about seven hundred and fifW hours in the 
course of the year. The streets of a town left in this state 
were necessarily delivered over, during a groat part of 
evory twenty-four hours, to the uncontrolled dominion of 
robbers and other violators of the law. 

The paving and widening of many of our most crowded 
thoroughfares, and die romoval of many impediments by 
which passage through the streets used formerly to be 
interrupted, are other improvements which have all mate- 
rially contrilrated to the same rosult The establishment 
(in 1792) of the eeveral police-offices, and that of the horse- 

Satrol, imperfect as they both are, have nevertheless un- 
oubtedly been the means of maintaining, throughout the 
space over which their jurisdiction extends, a measure of 
order and general securitv greatly exceeding what had 
previously prevailed. An^ lastly, the recent substitution 
of the new police in the room of that long-tolerated nui« 
sance the old parochial watch, will now be confessed, we 
believe, even by the greater number of those who were at 
first most oppoeed to me change, to have been an improve- 
ment of the very highest value and importance. 

The grand result, as we have said, is, that in so fhr aa 
London and ita vicinity are concerned, all those descrip* 
tions of criminals who were wont to inspire the greatest 
terror have not indeed been entirely extirpated, but have 
at least been forced to withdraw from the systematic pur- 
suit of their lawless courses. A burglary, a robbery on the 
highway, a murder, still oceasionauy occur; but those 
bands of marauders who used to make our streets and 
roads constantly unsafe at certain houn, are broken up 
and no longer exist The law, which was fbrmerly kept in 
check by these ruffians, is now master and keeps them in 
check. They may sometimes escape its vigilance, but they 
dare no longer offer it open defiance : when thejr succeed 
in breaking through its mandates, it is by runnm^ away 
from it, not by bearding it The substitution of this state 
of thiuffs is an immense gain. It is a step f(Mrward in 
civilisation, and an actual advantage of vast amount. 
While the leagued enemies of the law intimidate the 
law itself, society can hardly be said to be consolidated. 
In a perfect condition of society, crime would not exist 
at all ; it would not require even a law to suppress it. At 
tm ultimate limit of all improvement we certainly have 
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not y«t airmed, nor poanbly aie we destined ever to 
leech it But we haxe sained at least the intermediate 
space between that and the commencing [Kiiht of civiliza^ 
tu>n, when, in the contest between the criminal and the 
law, we have seen the latter assert its permanent supremacy, 
and the former acknowledge its strength and its terrors, 
even though still strivinff to elude its notice. Then, the 

Sractical benefit of the change,— that which we feel every 
ay and every hour,-^is not to be told. We move about 
everywhere without dread and without danser. No man, 
generally speaking, dreams of the chance of being either 
murdered, or knocked down, or robbed, of bein^ exposed 
to ii^ury either in person or property, while passmg along 
the public street or the king s highway, be it at what hour 
it may. He moves about upon his lawflil occasions, whi- 
thersoever ^ey may carry him, in the feeling and in the 
reality of perfect security. 

Tl^e robberies, and assaults, and murders, that are still 
sometimes perpetrated, take place out of sight, in remote 
and lonely situations, not to be kept under perpetual obser- 
vation by the most numerous and best appomted police, and 
on victims who have usually been first aeooyed and snared 
before thev have been plundered or sacr&ced. If while 
two individuals are togeuer in a room, one of them who is 
the stronger of the two, or who is on the watch for his 
opportunity, shall suddenly give the other a blow which 
stuns him, and shall then rob or murder him, — ^this is a 
esse which no vigilance on the part of a police could have 
prevented. Such are our modem crimes of violence. They 
will always be committed while the immorality and evil 
propensities by which they are instigated remain in the 
bosoms of men ; let police be made however perfect The 
machinery for their detection might indeed be improved ; 
but in regard, for example, to those inhuman atrocities of 
this descnption which are done at the bidding of the worst 
passions to which our nature is subject and by maddened 
or brutalized wretches incapable of being acted upon by 
any but their one governing impulse, it may be doubted 
if any possible increase of the chances of detection would 
operate with much efi'ect Other remedial influences, of a 
different character altogether, must be applied to bring 
about the extinction of such crimes. Meanwlule the per- 
sons who suffer from them are extremely few in number ; 
and the risk of suffering from them can hardly be said to 
give a moment's uneasiness to anybody. It is a mere 
metaphysical possibility, or little more, on which no one 
spends a thought And is not this a state of security and 
ease well worm the price, in so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence, at which it has been bought ? 

Notwithstanding the undeniable state of the fact how- 
ever, with regard to the metropolis, it has been doubted 
whether even the more violent description of offences has of 
late decreased throughout the country genwrally. If we 
are to judge by the committals and convictions, it would 
appw that such offences have increased in number very 
considerably during the last thirty years. The apparent 
increase has even been greater in proportion than tne in- 
crease of the population, it has only not been so great as the 
increase of minor delinquencies. There can be no question, 
however, that a considerable part of this apparent increase 
is apparent only, and to be attributed to Ine more exact 
administration of justice, which now takes notice of many 
crimes that would formerly have been overlooked, and 
neither brought to punishment nor trial. Whatever may 
be the case also witn regard to the mere number of su^ 
more heinous violations of the law, the whole amount of 
evidmce upon the subject goes to show that they are at- 
tended in seneral (we do not allude to extraordinary cases) 
with a much less degree of outrage and cruelty than were 
formerly their concomitants. There has bieen a pro- 
gressive mitigation of the old ferocity of the populace, and 
the improved tone of manners has extended even ^ to the 
worst order of criminals themselves. This is fit matter of 
congratulation, both on its own account, and for the sake of 
that to which it may lead. It ought also to be remarked 
that any comparison drawn as to this point between the last 
eighteen or nineteen years, and the times immediately pre- 
ceding, can hardly be expected to show a favourable result 
when the Rreat change which took place in the circum- 
stances of the country at the commencement of the more 
recent period is taken into consideration — the transition, we 
mean, from a state of war to a state of peace, accompanied 
as it was both by the disbanding o. the greater portion of 



the army and navy, and by a shiftmg ^ the channela ef 
o«r oommerce and domestic industry, to an extent newr 
perhaps before so suddenly experienced by any nataoD. 
Botib these causes must undoubtedly, by throwing inaiif 
thousands of persons loose from their wonted employments 
and resources, have added largely to our criminal popiila> 
tion. 

But we are still inclined to think that the eanae wIbe^ 
more than any other lies at the root of the evil, and chiel^ 
accounts, for the steadily progressive growth vmxmg us of 
all descriptions of crime, is tne vast increase which has of 
late years taken place in the number of juvenile delinquents. 
All the witnesses that have been examined before the 
several committees on police agree in bearing teatiniony ts 
the fact of this increase, although few or any of them ex- 
press a distinct opinion as to the causes to which it oogk 
to be assigned. There is probably something in the con- 
jecture which has been hazarded, that it may be partly 
owing to the much greater proportion of children fam 
among the whole number bom that are now reared to 
maturit/ than were formerly. The value of human life at 
every ajge has been considerably augmented ; but the aug- 
mentation that has taken place in we value of inftnt life, 
owing to the introduction of vaccination and other causes 
is the greatest of all. K, therefore, five children, for ex- 
ample, live now for three that lived formerly, in *»n«iiHMi 
of tnat class from which the ranks of juvenile delinqueney 
have always been supplied, the conseq^uence ii very evident 
Those rai^ must have acquired an immeue accession of 
numbers. Now, this is the nursery in which our greater 
criminaVi are reared. These unhappy children commence 
their career by pilfering and other minor offences ; they are 
sent to prison, to be there associated with and tutored by 
older malefactors ; they come out more accomplished adepts 
in villany, more hardened, and if possible more destitnte 
than ever; they plunge again, and in truth are almost 
forced to do so, into their former courses, only in all proba- 
bility, with their increased age and more matured habiti of 
lawlessness, chooAig a higher and broader path of criminal 
adventure, and pursuing it with bolder and more recUesi 
steps ; till at [last Bnch of them as dissipation and misery 
have not yet destroyed, ripen into desperadoes of violom 
and blood. Very few, we believe, of those most unfortunste 
victims of neglect and destitution are ever reformed into 
usefol members of society. The draughting off of such mul- 
titudes of the young of both sexes to an existence of afanost 
hopeless depravity and perdition, is, indeed, a fearfhl waste 
of the very life-blood and best strength of the community. 
It is here unquestionably, if any chance of success is to be 
give^ to the attempt that the suppression of crime must 
begin. A few years ago it was stated to a Gommittee of 
the House of Commons that there were 130,000 children in 
London without the means of education. What an appal- 
ling fact is this alone I and how are we entitled to expect 
that the growth of immorality and crime should ever be 
checked so long as this state of things shall remain unre- 
dressed? 

The subject which we have here taken up, and upon only 
a few of the leading points of which we have been able to 
touch, is likely immediately to engage much of the attention 
of Parliament Mr. Lamb, the Under-secretary of State, 
has lately brought into the House of Commons a Bill for 
consolidating the several Acts relative to the P<^oe-offices 
of London and Westminster; and a Committee has also 
since been appointed to inquire into the subject of the police 
of these cities. What has been already aooomplbhed is the 
best proof that much more may yet be done to improve our 
police system. We believe that it may be rendered much 
more perfect than it now is, without being made in any 
respect more than it is now either an instrument of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the government or in any way an 
annoyance to the peaceably -disposed portion of society. But 
it is not to be forgotten, we repeat that the repression of 
crime is not to be attained by the most complete form of 
what is commonly called a poUoe establishment alone. The « 
general system of the law and of its administration, tb^ 
discipline maintained in prisons and oUier places appdnted 
for the punishment of delinquents, and the state of every 
institution affecting the social condition of the people gene- 
rally, have each and all a direct and powerful beanng upon 
this matter. It is, however, a matter as intimately connected 
as anv other with the well-being of the community at larget 
and than which there is none having a stronger claim upon 
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the best attention of the legislature, or more imperatively 
demanding that the most strenuous* exertions should be 
apr^ied to its right consideration and management. 

We shall, in a future Number, under the head " Crime 
in the Country/* examine a few of the drcumstances which 
dtttinguish the offences peculiar to our rural population. 



WEST INDIA QUESTION. 
Off the 14th of the last month, Mr. Stanley, in a speech 
of remarkable abiUty, brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons the plan proposed by ministers for the accomplishment 
of the great object on wnich the heart of the country has 
been so long and earnestly set, — ^the extinction of colonial 
slayeiy. We shall, in the first place, endeavour to present 
sach a summary and explanation of the intended measure, 
as maj enable our readers perfectly to understand its several 
provisions. 

The most important immediate eflfect of the new law 
will be the entire cessation, from that instant, of th^ ftirther 
growth of slavery. All children bom after the passing of 
the act, or who, at the time of its passing, shall be under the 
age of six years, are to be Aree, provided their respective pa- 
rents shall take upon themselves the charge of their mainte- 
nance. Those cnildren only whose parents may decline 
maintaining them are to be bound apprentices to the master 
of the parents, and to work fer him without wages— the 
males tul the aee of twenty-four, arid the females till that of 
twenty, at which periods they are to be absolutely free. 

With regard, secondly, to the grown-up negroes, it is pro- 
posed that they shall all become free within twelve years, or 
twelve years and a half, at the farthest, after the passing of 
the act. Only those who prefer being slaves can remain 
such after the expiration of that period. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the slave is also to be imme- 
diately altered in various important respects. Every slave 
who chooses is to be at Uber^ to claim to be registered as 
an apprenticed labourer to his master ; and the effect of 
this change in the relation between the two will be at once 
to destroy and put an end for ever to many of the most de- 
grading distinctions by which the lot of the former is at 
jnesent marked. Except, indeed, in respect to the compul- 
sion which he will still be under to work for his master, 
during a certain part of his time, he will immediately enter 
into the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of a free- 
man. He will of course cease, though it is not expressly 
so stated in the resolutions, to be a commodity transferable 
b^ sale. He will be capable, it is distinctiy intimated, ot 
giving evidence in all courts, criminal as well as civil, and 
as well against his employer as against any other person'; 
of serving upon juries and in themilitia ; of attending what- 
ever place of worship or teacher of religion he pleases; and 
generally will have and enjoy all other rights and {privileges 
whatsoever of a British subject The power of inflicting upon 
him corporal punishment, also, will be taken out of the hands 
of his master, and be transfeniBd to the magistrate. Finally, 
instead of working, as at present, for ten hours of the dav or 
more, he will be obliged, under his contract of apprenticeship, 
to work only three-fourths of that time. And for this 
amount of labour, he may, at his own option, be either paid, 
as at present, by being lodged, clothed, and fed, or by re- 
ceiving a sum in money, weekly, to be fixed by a magistrate 
with reference to the actual cost of the legal provision. 

During the remaining fourth of his time, he is to be per- 
mitted to work for wages, either to his master, from whom 
he shall be entitled to claim employment, or elsewhere if he 
pleases. Should he remain in the service of his master, he 
will receive wages at a rate to be regulated on this prin- 
ciple : — The master will fix a price upon him at the time of 
his apprenticeship, and of that he will be bound to pay him 
a twelfth part every year as his wages. This is an arrange- 
ment of great importance, and very ingeniously contrived 
for the effecting of its object, the ascertainment of the real 
value of the negro to his master, a point which it would be 
probabljr impossible to get at in any otiier way. By this 
scheme it is made equally the interest of the master not to 
fix that price either too high or too low. If he should fix it 
too high, he will have to pay the negro a correspondingly 
high rate of wages ; if, on the other hand, he should name 
too small a sum, he will run the risk of being obliged alto- 
^ther to forego the benefit of the ne^o^s labour for that 
inadequate compeiisation, it being provided, that the latter, 
on paying, at any time, the price &Lcd upon him, or such 



portion of it as may remain due, (the meaning being, we 
presume, that a twelfth part is to be counted off every year,) 
shall become absolutely free. The negro may obtain the 
money for this purnose, by borrowing it, and binding him* 
self, for such period as may be agr^ upon, as an appren- 
ticed labourer to the lender. 

It is proposed that, in order to compensate the master for 
this abstraction of the fourth part or the negro's time and 
labour, a loan of 15,000,000/. sterling shall be granted to 
the proprietors of West Indian estates and slaves, on ap- 
proved security in the case of each individual, and on pay- 
ment of interest. The provisions of the scheme which refer 
to this loan are at jH-esent somewhat imperfectiy stated, and 
may probably receive considerable mooification. From a 
passaffo in Mr. Stanley's speech, it would appear that it is 
to be left to the future consideration of Parliament, whether 
it will ever require repayment of tiie money, or eventually 
convert it into a gift In the mean time, however, it is pro- 

Sosed that it shall be, in part at least, liquidated by a de- 
uction or tax, which each negro is to be compelled to pay 
half-yearly out of his wa^es. In default of such payment 
by the negro, the master is to be liable, and in return may 
exact an equivalent amount of labour, without wages, in the 
succeeding half-year. It is this clause which may, in some 
cases, protract tiie existence of slavery for six montiis be- 
yond the twelve years. But it is not likely, we think, 
that the proposal of taxing the negro will be ultimately 
persevered in. No hint has been given as to how much of 
the loan is expected to be recovered by this arrangement ; 
but we should suppose the amount reckoned upon cannot be 
very considerable. It is to be recollected that, although the 
negro is now to receive waoes for a portion of his time, he 
is, on the other hand, to be burthened with the new charge of 
supporting his family out of his earnings. If it be intend^ 
that he shall, in what we may call his state of transition, 
have any opportunity of accumulating property, and thereby 
learning some of the habits which promise to be of most 
value to him when he shall be absolutely emancipated, 
it would seem to be unadvisable to diminish the pittance out 
of which his savings are to be made, by any further deduc- 
tion than that to which his domestic expenses must subject 

it? 

Such are the outlines of the proposed plan. It may be 
considered as a scheme for the equitable distribution, among 
the different parties concerned, of the burtiien to be borne in 
effecting the ^at object contemplated. 

These parties are three in number — the public, the plant- 
ers, and the slaves. They all receive a certain share of the 
benefit, and are each also called upon to pay something for 
what they receive. The public is to be ^tified by the accom- 
plishment of its strongly expressed desire for the abolition of 
slavery; and for that it is to pay 15,000,000/. sterling in 
money, or some other large sum. The various advantages 
which are to accrue to the slave have just been enumerated. 
He is the party having the strongest claim upon any benefits 
which the measure may have to bestow ; but even he is to 
purchase the immediate liberty of his children, and his own 
eventual emancipation, by being subjected to compulsory 
labour^for a certain period. The planter, lastly, gives up or 
is to be deprived of various things in which he has hitherto 
had a legal right of property— of the labour of his slave for 
one-fourth part of every oiety — of the labour of the same 
slave for the whole day after a period of twelve years — and of 
all the profit which he might have made of the negroes bom 
within the last six years, or to be bom in friture on his estate. 
The advantage by which it is proposed that he shall be com- 
pensated for these sacrifices, (besides his exemption irom the 
expense of maintaining the individuals thus made free,) 
must be regarded as consisting in the deliverance which the 
successful operation of the plan may be expected to bring 
him, from tne obloquy and insecurity to which he is at pre- 
sent exposed, and the increased value which his property 
will acquire after the establishment of the new system. 

We shall not at present venture to express our opinion as 
to how far the above division of the gain and loss may be re- 
garded as a fair apportionment. IJpon this head nothing 
can be certainly advanced, until the details of the measure 
shall have been discussed and settled. As yet it can be said 
to exist only in outline. We will add, however, a few words 
as to one of the leading principles of the plan, which has 
been somewhat violentiy attacked. 

Of the three parties we have mentioned,''the first, namely, 
the public or the nation, are unquestionably the authors of 
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the evQ to be redresMd, and oaght, therefore, it may be said, 
in etriet justice to bear the whue cost of its removaL And 
were it only for the purpose of relieving them of a part of this 
charge, that it was proposed to pay a portion of the master s 
claim by the labour of the negroes for twelve years longer, 
we should certainly not be prepared to defend that arrange- 
ment But if we rightly understand the government plan, 
this is not the object, or at least the principal object, of the 
enactment in question. It is plain that this most difficult 
subject, embarrassed as it is by a multitude of considerations 
both of right and of expediency, cannot be surrendered to tiie 
domination of any single principle, but must be treated with 
a reference to all the conflicting interests that have become 
mixed up in it, and settled, if at all, only in the way of 
mutual concession and compromise. It would neither be 
practicable nor just for the government to attempt any other 
mode of managing it. It would be an experiment pregnant 
with danger to the interests, not of some of the jparties con- 
cerned, but of all. Suppose, for instance, that wnat is called 
the indefoasible claim of the negro to his liberty were alone 
to be looked to. You have no right to keep these men under 
restraint for another hour, upon any pretence whatever : you 
have no such right, even on the plea that you do so for their 
good. You are not entitled to sit or judge respecting what is 
for their good. Arguing the matter merely upon the abstract 
rights of man, the onW ouestion is, what do they themselves 
feel and wish ? Would you allow t?iem to impose any 
restraint upon you on their conviction that they were thereby 
doine you a service, or protecting you ftom a danger ? 'We 
lihouid scout such a pretension, and justly insist upon being 
allowed to judge for ourselves. On tne principle of the rights 
of man, the negro is equally entitled to do the same. He is 
entitied, in other words, not only to his freedom, as soon as 
you shall conscientiously believe it safe and for his own 
mterest that he should be made free, but, if he wishes it, to 
his freedom immediately, and without reference to any appre- 
hensions of yours, however conscientious or disinterested. 
If you are to go simply upon the rights of man, you are not 
more justified in imposing yourself upon him as his guardian 
tiian as his driver. 

But all this only shows the absurdity of attempting to 
combat the difficulties of a great pohtical question with the 
armour of this schoolboy metaphysics. Let the doctrine of 
the rights of man say what it will, there are few people in 
their sound senses who will be ready to consent to liberate 
the West Indian negroes by a mere proclamation of * Slaves t 
be tree V Those among us who are most anxious for the 
extinction, and if possible the instant extinction, of the state 
of slavery, would nardly demand that the bondsman of the 
last moment should be the entirely-unrestricted freeman of 
the next. The apprehension might, after all, by possibility 
be an unfounded one ; but all rational persons would consent 
to act to a certain extent, in this case, upon the supposition 
that the negro, if at once released from all his customary 
restraints, would be in some danger of making an unfortu- 
nate use of his freedom ; and that both himself and others 
might run the risk of suffering terribly by his imprudence 
and misconduct. It would be generally, for instance, thought 
necessary to pro\ide, in such an event, against the chance 
of the social system of the West India islands being thrown 
into confusion by the land being allowed to lie uncultivated, 
were it only for a single year, even although the regulations 
deemed necessary to avert that calamity should trench some- 
what upon the absolute freedom of the emancipated negroes. 
Of the two evils, the less would be submitted to in order to 
avoid the greater. 

But the moment that this mode of proceeding is adopted, 
the principle of mere abstract right is relinquished, and that 
of expediency is taken as the rule. So it is in the present 
plan. It is true, that, on the doctrine of the equal nghta of 
all men, you are not entitied to retain these negroes another 
day, either in a state of slavery or in a state ^ apprentice- 
ship ; but you take the liberty of looking to other considera- 
tions as well as to this, — to the security, for instance, of the 
property of the planters, and to the benefit of the negroes 
themselves. With a reference to these two objects, it is 
proposed that the emancipation of the slave shall not be 
immediate, but gradual; that he shall have to work his way 
up to his new state of freedom through a period of consider- 
able length, in the course of which ooth he and his master 
may have ample opportunity to prepare for the changed con- 
dition of things to which they are botii to be transferred. 
But this delay, we are bound to add, will be altogether use- 



less for its professed pnrpote, In m for as the Wneit of tttf 
slave is ooncemad, and will be only a cruel prokngation of 
his servitude for no justifiable end whatever, unlete adequate 
measures shall, in the mean time, be taken to tarn diese 
years to aooount in the improvement of his moral and iiitel* 
lectual nature. Unless this use shall be made of the interval, 
the general emancipation, with which it is proposed that it 
shall close, might as well take place now. It is with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that we observe the intimation with 
which the announcement of the government plan eon^iides, 
to the effect that means will he taken to establish* in the 
colonies to which this great measure relates, *' a genetal 
system of religious and moral education.** For the reaaoas 
we have stated, we hope this system will be of such a natma 
as to comprehend the instruction not only of the eman<3paled 
chUd, but also of his nearly equally ignorant and still unli- 
berated parent. 



PROPOSED NEW LAWS RELATING TO £MU^ 

MATIC LITERARY PROPERTY AND 

THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything xaote abaiud or 
more unjust than our present law of literary property, in m 
for as the drama is concerned. In all odier cases, the 
admitted principle is, that the property of a thing Mid the 
right of using it are in the person by whom it has been 
created. Sometimes this right is granted with, aometiniee 
without, limitation; but there is no other initance, wa 
believe, in which the benefit of anything having an ex- 
changeable or pecuniary value is taken from him by wboae 
labour or ingenuity the article was produced, and transibrred 
to another partv, who has only had the trouble of seising 
upon it Vet this is the manner in which the law treais ttie 
writer of a play. His work, as soon as it issues ftom the 
press, may be taken possession of by any theatrical manager 
who chooses to try the speculation, and employed by him in 
nearly all respects as if it had been the produce of hia own 
brain, or had been purchased by his own money. He cannot, 
indeed, (at least immediately,) nrint and sell another edition 
of it on his own account ; but he can turn it to profit in a 
way which is commonly much more productive. What can 
be made by the sale of the printed copies is what the law, in 
ita wisdom and liberality, allota to the author ; the remainder 
of the productive value of the piece belongs, it says, no more 
to him than it does to anybody else. The hardship of tins 
is in every way grievous. If the play is what a play ought 
to be, it will be something adapted essentially andprindp^ly 
for exhibition on the stage ; it will be dependent, in a main 
degree, for ita effect upon the illusions of ^e theatare and 
the presence of an audience ; it will be only half felt and 
enjoyed by him who peruses it in his closet The money 
return, therefore, of such a production will be derived in 
great part from ita renresentation. This is not an imaginary 
case ; it is one which has often happened. 

But suppose that the drama, as sometimes happens, shall 
not have been written specially fbr representation, and that 
the author, conscious that it is not adapted for the stage, 
gives it to the world rather as a dramatic poem than as a 
play, and proclaims his aversion to ita being acted. His 
aversion is all that he can express ; it is not in his power to 
issue his prohibition. The players, induced by the notorie^ 
of his name, or by some similar consideration, lay their han<u 
upon the unfortunate production, and he can no more protect 
it from their grasp than if he had not any right of property 
in it whatever. It receives the unsuitable lK»nour of being 
acted, probably only to be followed by the disgrace or 
failure and condemnation. This also has actually happened. 
The operation of the law hero, it will be observed, inflicts a 
positive injury upon the^author, and is, therefore, still mors 
oppressive and iniquitous than in the former case, in which 
it onlv deprives him of a right. 

All this arises from the error of not giving to the author 
of a dramatic composition the same property m his produc- 
tion which is recognized in the case of every other producer. 
He is undoubtedly entitled to claim that anolher party shall 
not be permitted to make a profit by the use of wnat ne has 
created, without his consent. Nobody is allowed to print his 
play but himself; why should any one be allowed to aet it, 
ana thus to appropriate what is, in almost all eases, by ht 
the greater part of ita commercial value ? 

A bill, having for ite object the correction of this gkuing { 
defect in the law, has this session been introduced into Pars 
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Ibuneiit, ftnd lias already passed the Hense of ComnMms. 
It prorldeB tliat no play, which may be written ftom tWs 
tfane forward, and also no one which nas been printed within 
the last seven years, shall be produced on any theatre, with- 
out leave ebtained in writing ficmn the author, for a period 
of twenty-eight years from tne date of its first publication, 
nor for so many years beyond that term as the author shall 
live. ' This is the same extent of protection which the legis- 
latere has already thought proper to grant to authors against 
the piracy of their worts by the press. A penalty of 60/., 
~ ~ ' Ihe Judge to 10/., with douUe 



whieh m^ be reduced . 

eoata, is affixed to every inftingement of the regulation. The 

action must be brought within twelve months from the date 

oftheofEmce. 

Another bill, of great importance in velstion to this sub- 
ject, has also been brought into the House of Commons, 
entitled '* A Bill for Licensmg TheaHea, and ibr the Regu- 
lation of Dramatic Perfonnances in the cities of London and 
Westminster, and within a certain distance thereof." At 
present, as is well known, the only theatres licensed in the 
metropolis, for the performance of what is called the regular 
drama, are those of Drury Lane and Covent Garden for 
eight months in the year, and that of the Haymaricei for the 
remaining four. In other words, the number of theatres, 
open for the representation of comedies and tragedies during 

Bt the same as It 



the principal ttieatrieal season, is still iust 
was at tiie Restoration, or nearly two hundred years ago, 
although the population of London has at least doubled since 
then, and its extent been increased in even a higher ratio. 
The object of the present bill is to rectify this state of things, 
by giving to the Ltnrd Chamberlain the power of licensing 
additional theatres in London and Westminster, and within 
a circuit of twenlr miles arennd these cities ; or, rather, 
makmg it compulsory upon him to grant a licence to every 
establishment within that space, whi^ shall adduce certain 
specified recommendations in support of its claim. Of these 
required conditions, the principal is, that the application 
•hall not be opposed by a majority of the contiguons pro- 
prieton, who are defined to be all persons, residing not fur- 
ther than a quarter of a mile from the building, who have 
the privilege of voting at the election of a member of Par- 
liament. The licence is to be renewed annually. It is pro* 
posed that, on the institution of this new system, an end 
shall be put to the power, at present exereised by justices 
of the peace, of licensing theatres for certain descriptions of 
entertainments in the neighbourhood of the metropolis ; but 
all those houses which are open under such authority at 
present, are immediately to receive new and more unre- 
stricted licences from the Lord Chamberlain. The second 
part of the bill gives to that officer the same right of super- 
intendence over the performances at all the houses to be 
licensed under the new system, as he has at present over 
those which take place at the two patent theatres. That is 
to say, no new piece is to be represented without first being 
submitted to his inspection, and having obtained his sanc- 
tion as containing nothing either immoral, profane, or sedi- 
tious. Persons contravening any prohibition which he may 
issue against the performance of an objectionable play, may 
be sent to prison for six months by any two justices of the 
peace within whose jurisdiction the theatre may be situate. 
There are several of the enactments in this latter bill 
which may probably give rise to some discussion, and which 
may be considerably modified before it becomes a law. But 
some leffislative provision, embracing at least its prindpal 
object, the breakmg up of the monopoly of the two patent 
theatres, is imperatively required. In addition to the argu- 
ment, already noticed, derived firom the vast extension of 
the metropolis since that monopoly was established, there are 
various other pressing reasons which demand this reform. 
Let us mention only one more. The attempt to make the 
same number of two Uieatres serve for the London of the 
present day which served for that of the seventeenth century, 
has led to an extension of each house, altogether incompa- 
tible with the effective performance, at least, of the higher 
drama. But it is the interest created by this high drama 
alone that can ever ^ive to the theatre anything like an 
empire over the national mind. Banish uat from your 
boards, and the playhouse becomes merely one amon^ the 
multitudeof places of entertainment, with nothing national 
about it more than any other show. The true love of the 
drama languishes and dies among the population. It bses 
altofifether its old character of a nigh mtellectual banquet 
All its power over the imagination, and the deeper and more 



pamanent fountains of foeUng tikd wllectiaii, is gone. It 
18 resorted to as the mere amusement of a listless or vacant 
honr, and with the expectation that the senses shall be gra- 
tified at least as much as the intellect It is, in short a 
disenchanted thing ; like a rich shrine to which devotees 
have ceased to crowd, and which is only visited by successive 
companies of the curious and the worldly, who come to iM 
their eyes on the glare of its gold and jewellery. 

BILL FOR THE RELIEF OP THE JEWS. 
Akothxr great triumph of the principle of religious liberty* 
in addition to those of the emancipation of the Catholics, aild 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, is likely soon to 
be achieved in parhament by the repeal of the disabili- 
ties affecting the Jews. The resolution in fiivour of 'this 
measure, agreed to by the House of Commons on tiie 18th 
of April, was to the effect *' that it is expedient to remove 
all civil disabilities at present existing with respect to his 
M{^esty*s subjects professing the Jewish religion, with the 
like exceptions that are provided with respect to his Miyesty*8 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion ; '* and the 
bill which has since been brought in, and the second readmg 
of which took place on the 22d of the last month, merely 
contains the enactments necessary to secure the object thua 
announced. It is proposed, that nrom the passing of the act 
it shall be lawful for the persons to whom it refen, " to have 
and enjoy all such and the same civil rights, franchises, and 
privileges, and to hold, exercise, and possess such and the 
same offices, places, emoluments, trusts and oonfldences, as 
the subjects of his Majesty professing the Roman Cathol&s 
religion are now by law able and competent to have, enjoy, 
hol^ exercise, and possess, and under the same restrictions.** 
They are to take the same oaths on being admitted to ait 
and vote in parliament and on being appointed to any 
office under the crown, which are required hy the late relief 
act to be taken by Catholics on the like occasions ; with this 
difference, that, in the declaration substituted in room of the 
sacramental test the words " upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian ** shall be omitted. The incapacities to which they are to 
continue liable are also the same with those to which Catho- 
lics are still subjected ; the chief of these being inability to 
hold the offices of Lord High Chancellor and Lord Liea- 
tenant of Ireland, or any office in the established churebet or 
the universities* 

In 1 752, a bill was brought into parliament and passed 
through both houses almost without opposition, for permitting 
persons professing the Jewish religion, who had resided in 
Great Britain or ueland for three years, to be naturalized 
without taking the Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper. Every 
Jew actually bom in Great Britain, it is to be observed, was 
already naturalized independently of this new law ; so that 
what It proposed to effect was in reality as small a matter 
as it is easy to conceive. The few Jews bom abroad who» 
under its operetion, would have been admitted denizens of 
the kingdom, would not thereby have acquired a single 
privilege beyond those of their brethren who happened to 
be^the Kings natural bom subjects. All the oisabilities 
affecting persons professing the Jewish religion would still 
have attached to them as well as to the rest The only 
possible effect therefore, of the law would have been to add 
a few more individuals to a class already existing among us 
to the number of several thousands. 

Yet seldom has any political question excited such a 
ferment in England as aid the passing of this bill. The 

SBople were phed with pamphlets, sermons, and other in- 
ammatory appeals upon the subject till they were per- 
suaded that the ruin of the constitution and of the coontry 
was certain to be the speedy consequence of the step the 
legislature had taken. No prognostication of the tendency 
and necessary results of the new law was too absurd to be 
gravely. proclaimed, and to obtain ready and extensive ac- 
quiescence. It was alleged, for instance, that ^th their 
early marriages, the Jews, under the encouragement about 
to be given them, would increase at such a rate as in no 
long time to form a body in a hiffh degree daneeious to the 
commonwealth from its numeric^ force. Another favourite 
topic was that whether their numbers increased or not they 
would certainly soon drew to themselves all the trade ot 
the kingdom. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and liveiy of 
London, presented a petition to parliament against the bill, 
in which they expressed their strong apprehensions that if 
passed into a law, it would plaoe the eonstitution in jeopai^* 
After it had passed, many of the other corporations through • 
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out the country followed this wise example. Public meet- 
ings were lield in most of the boroughs and counties, and 
resolutions voted calling upon the members to get the law 
repealed. So perseveringly, in short, were the clamour and 
agitation continued, that it was at length deepied expedient 
to yield to it ; and the law was actually repealed the follow- 
ing session. 

No class of persons have ever endured so general and so 
long-continued a persecution as have the Jews. It has 
been their lot to be subjected to all the degradation and 
oppression that contempt and hatred could ihmct in almost 
every nation in which they have sojourned, and alike by the 
adherents of all the other great systems of theological belief. 
Sects opposed to each other in almost every other point of 
doctrine and feeling have united in trampling upon this un- 
haiJpy race. In this particular, Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Christians and Mahometans, have pursued with equal 
zeal the same course. In Turkey, in Spain and Portugal, 
in France, in Grermany, in England, the Jew has been looked 
upon not merely as an alien, but almost as an outcast from 
the great human family, and often ti^eated as if he possessed 
neither the feelings nor the form of man. In some cases, 
indeed, the treatment so far vindicated the notion from 
which it sprung as to produce, in a certain degree, that very 
result The physical structure of the Jew, when allowed 
to develop itsdf freely and in favourable circumstances, has 
always nianifest^ eminent activity, strength, and elegance ; 
this, for instance, is its character generally in both sexes 
in Poland, where for a long time the race has enjoyed a 
degree of consideration which it has scarcely anywhere else 
attained. But in most of the European capitals a Jew used 
to be distinguishable by his feeble and stunted appearance ; 
and probably in many places this is still, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the case. Ages of persecution had dwarfed and withered 
the race : and no doubt the debasement and suffering they 
have had to endure have not passed over them without leav- 
ing some of their noxious effects upon their moral nature as 
well as upon their physical. 

There is one thing which makes the dislike and hostility 
which Christians have so long displayed to the Jews pecu- 
liarly discreditable to the former. It appears to have been 
originally excited in a great measure by envy of the Jew*8 
superiority in learning, science, the arts of me, and all the 
constituents of civilization. It was in the darkest night of 
what are called the middle ages, that the persecution of this 
ill-fated people by Christian states commenced, and was 
carried on with the greatest ra^ and cruelty. During this 

feriod they were the most cultivated inhabitants of Europe, 
n England they appear to have existed in considerable 
numbers some centuries before the Conquest ; but the first 
general plunder and massacre of them of which we read, 
took place towards the close of the twelfth century, in the 
reign of Richard I. During the hundred years that followed, 
similar outbreakings of the popular fury, genemlly excited 
and aided by the public authorities, were frequently re- 

rted, till at last, m 1290, Ed^ward I. completed the work 
^ seizing upon all estates in the hands of Jews, and ba- 
nishing every individual of that denomination from the 
kingdom. The Jews, as is. well known, remained excluded 
from England, till they were re-admitted, in 1655, by Crom- 
well, — not without vehement remonstrances against the 
measure firom the prejudice of that day,— the remains of 
the old popular feeling, which nearly four centuries of the 
cessation of all irritation from the presence of its objects had 
not been able to extinguish. Englishmen could not, even 
at that distance of time, forgive the Jew that his forefathers 
had been distinguished by talents, knowledge, and wealth, 
when theirs were ignorant, rude, and poor,— that the former 
had acquired property to be plundered, at an era whmi the 
latter could boast of nothing except the numerical force 
which enabled them to effect the spoliation. 

It is time that this unworthy jealousy should cease, and 
that even its last faint traces should be obliterated. Since 
the Christian has succeeded to that superiority which was 
formerly the distinction of the Jew, the ancient aversion, as 
is natural, has become jpeatly mitigated. The Hebrew 
race has been amply repaid for the decline of its old social 
consequence, by the freedom from molestation which, in its 
comparative obscurity, it now enjoys. There is no reason, of 
any force that we can see, against adding to this release 
ftom actual oppression the other boon of political emancipa- 
tion. The number of Jews at present in England is not 
supposed to amount to more than between twenty and thirty 



thousand; and the notion, therefore, of danger to pnj o^ 
our institutions, either in church or state, from the aboli- 
tion of disabihties affecting so mere a handM of the popix* 
tion, is quite out of t he question. 

THE BANKING SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

No. II. 
Country Banking in England. 
Country banta began to be formed in England after the 
middle of last century,— a time when the inhabitants of CMir 
provincial towns slowly but perceptibly increased then- num- 
bers. The chief causes of increase were the improvement 
of turnpike roads, the extension of canals, and the diffhaion 
of the cotton and iron manufactures. There was no ob- 
stacle to the estabUshment of a bank in any town, except 
the attendant expense ; if that could be defrayed by the 
paper circulated, and the accompanying agency, a parto«-- 
ship was formed, and notes were engraved and issued in 
the name of the Arm. The lowest sum on a bank note, at 
that time as at present, was 6/. Country banks thus conti- 
nued to increase. Thej met, like other mercantile erta- 
blishments, with a severe check in the sudden transition 
from peace to war in 1793; but most of them recovered 
from the shock, and their number tiirouffhout England was 
computed at 280 in 1 797. In that year leave was given to 
them, as well as to the metropolitan bank, to issue 1/. and 
21. bank notes. This privilege was coupled with the equaUx 
important one of not payipg their notes in (^h. From 
this period there was a surprising extension in the busmeaa 
of country banks; in the seventeen years between 1797 
and 1814, their number was more than trebled, for in the 
latter year it exceeded 900. Then, indeed, came a time rf 
severe trial. In the course of three years (1814, 1815, 
1816) there were no lesa than ninety insolvents among 
country banks, followed by an equal number of dissolutiona 
of partnership. The number of country banks through- 
out England was now between 7 and 800: in the year 
of specmation, 1825, it increased, but was soon brought 
down by the heavy failures of that and the following year. 
To this was added the forced recall of the small notes in 
1829. Since this time, several country banks have dissolvM 
partnership, the total number in England last year being 
reduced to 636. , 

Country banking has had a comparatively small share of the 
attention of parUament Fourteen years aco the Committee 
on the Resumption of Cash Payments was altogether at a loss 
to form an opinion of the amount of country bank notes 
in circulation. They conjectured that it might exceed 
twenty millions sterling ; but they could make no satisfac- 
tory estimate of the occasional variations in the amount, 
because they had no means of judging except by retuma 
from the Stemp-office. This was a ver^ uncertain criterion, 
since the same stamps might remain in circulation three, four, 
or five years. Last year, however, a Mr. Bm^ess, Secretary to 
the Society of Country Bankers who meet in London, gave to 
the Committee on the Bank of England Charter some useful 
information in regard to the variations, or rather the compa- 
rative steadiness in the circulation of country bank paper, 
for the fluctuation proved to be less than had been previously 
supposed. Take, for instonce, the eight years firom 181 8 to 
1 825, a period first of declining, afterwards of increasing bu- 
siness. During the first six years of the eight, there was a 
decrease in the amount of country bank notes of about 2 per 
cent annually; while in the two remaining years, (1824 
and 1825,) the increase amounted to 7 per cent each year, 
leaving very nearly the same sum in circulation at the end 
as at the beginning of the period. 

Security from Country Bankers. 
The great defect in the system of country banking in 
England hitherto has been the want of security to the 
public. Any partnership of individuals, not exceeding six 
,in number, could exercise the important privilege of issuing 
notes in provincial towns and districts, without jiving a 
guarantee of their ability to pay them. The history of 
commerce does not exhibit so gross an anomaly. Yet in 
consequence, at one time, of the dependence of govern- 
ment on the Bank of England,— at another, of the unac- 
quaintance of men in office with the principles of banking,— 
tnis abuse has been allowed to continue until the present 
day. The expiration of the Bank of England Charter pre- 
vents any further toleration of it, aUd renders it incumbent 
on government to provide for the security of the public. 
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Ministen tie, doubtlflBS, desinnu to preserve to private banks 
the oonnexion and ihe business they bave taken so many 
▼ears to acquire ; but while they keep tibat in view, they will 
M under the necessity of considering that persons possessing 
the important privilege of issuing bank notes ought to lodge 
undoubted security somewhere, so as to remove all^question of 
Aeix responsibility. Such a measure has not yet .been 
proposed to country bankers ; but they have anticipated its 
discussion, and have found it to involve the following consi- 
deratbns. Country banks in England serve, as in Scot* 
land, as a medium for the transfer of money firom one class 
of persons to another. From those who have money to lend, 
they receive deposits and pay interest at 3 per cent ; while to 
those who stand in need of advances, they lend money at an 
interest of 4 or 5 per cent, the difference forming their 
profit Now the depositors, say the country bankers, are 
their most valuable customers ; they are the select friends 
of the partnership, and ought certainly not to rank second, 
in point of security, to those of the public who happen 
(frequently by aociden^) to be holders of their notes. This 
argument has some claim to attention; but it should be 
borne in mind that there is an. essential distinction between 
the position of a depositor in a country bank, and a holder of 
its notes. The one makes an election without any control : 
he believes in the security of the bank, and he lends his 
money to it The other is, to a certain degree, compelled to 
take the notes ; for, if they constitute any large portion of 
the currency of a district, an individual cannot refiise to 
receive them, without the most serious inconvenience. The 
workman might, in the event of such a refusal, be deprived 
of empk>yment, and the shopkeeper of customers. Let us 
hope, therefore, that it will be found practicable to obtain secu- 
rity from country bankers or their sureties, without depriving 
' tfaem of any great part of their capital. Various kinds of 
security would be ehgible ; funded property ; mortgages on 
land and houses ; and, to a certain extent, person^ bonds, 
might answer the purpose of government 

Chartering Country Banks in England, 

. We come next to a question which, like the reqaisition 
of security from bankers, ought long since to have engaged 
the attention of government ; — the granting of charteit to 
the principal country banks in England, as was- done above 
a century ago to thuDse of Scotland. 

The^ origin of this most unfortunate defect in our banking 
system was as follows. So. long aeo as the year 1708, a 
joint^stock association, called the Mine Adventure Com- 
pany, began to issue promissory notes, payable to bearer, 
like those of the Bank of England; on which the laUer, 
having made a very Qpportune advance of money to govern- 
mept, obtained an act of parliament to the effect that ** it 
should not be lawful for any body- corporate, or any persons 
whatsoever, united in partnerships exceeding the number 
of six persons, to issue any notes payable on demand ; " in 
short, that no bank for cinsulaUng notes, except the Bank 
of England, should have more than six partners. 

The metropolitan bank, bearing from the first the name 
of Bank of England (not Bank of London), might allege, 
in some degree, a claim to a circulation of its notes through- 
out the kingdom, and a right to restrict the. business of 
country bankers. Had it been made incumbent on the latter 
to give security for their issues, the interest of the public 
would have been provided for, and the Bank of England 
could hardly have complained of the grant of charters ; but 
to limit all country banks to six partners, was to deprive 
them of a stable foundation ; permitting them, indeed, to 
circulate notes, but providing that these notes should be 
of secondary credit 

At the time this enactment took place, and for many 
years after, tlie extent of injury arising from it was not per- 
ceived, because there were few count^ banks in England, 
and, of course, few failures among them ; but, during the 
last half-century, the case has been very different After 
the year 1770, a progressive increase took place in the 
cotton and iron manufoctures. The extension of our town 
population brought an addition to the number of provincial 
banks. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Nor- 
wich, Hull, all became populous. This increase conthiued 
during the ten years of peace that followed 1783, a period 
of prosperity and general content But the sudden check 
given to trade by the war of 1 793, fell directly on country 
banks, and broi^^ht but too clearly into view the pernicious 
effect of the act which forbade their having a sufficient 



number of partners. Twenty-two country banks deblar^ 
their insolvency in the course of one year. Yet so little atten- 
tion did government bestow on the subject and so wholly was 
the consideration of the Bank of England directors confined 
to their own establishment, that the unfortunate limitation 
to six partners was again inserted in the Bank of England 
Charter, when renewed in 1800. This insertion was pro- 
ductive, as might have been foreseen, of new scenes of em* 
bamssment: in 1810, twenty cotmtry banks stopped pay-* 
ment; in 1812, seventeen; while, in 1814, 1815, 1816, the 
average numbc«* was nearly thirty. LasUy, in the two years 
1 825 and 1 826, the failures of country banks amounted to 
no less than eighty. Now, amidst all these stoppages in 
England, not a single bank proved insolvent in SooUand ; 
in consequence certainly not of greater prudence or greater 
wealth in that part of the kingdom, but of the non-existence 
of the hmitetion in question, and the consct^uent power of 
the banks to admit a sufficient number of partners. 

The approaching expiration of the Bank of England 
Charter affords the opportunity, which has been so long 
neglected, of chartering country banks. Should such a 
salutery principle be adopted, it would be important to declare 
that partners in such banks shall be liable for only a specific 
sum, at the rate, perhaps, of 200/. for each 100/. share they 
may hold. This exemption from unlimited responsibiliQr 
would have the best effect on men of property. It would 
induce both the landholder and retired capitalist to become 
shareholders in such banks. 

Small Notes of Country Bankers. 

In 1797, when leave was given to the Bank of England 
to circulate small notes of I/, and 2/., the same privilege 
was conferred on country bankers, and continued to be' ex- 
ercised by both until 1821. In that year the small notes of 
the Bank of England ceased to be issued, their place being 
supplied by sovereigns. In regard to the small notes of 
country bankers, the case would have been the same, had 
not that been a year of agricultural distress. At that time wit- 
nesses were examined, and an elaborate report was made on 
the subject by a committee of the House of Commons. The 
prices of com and cattle continued eaually low the year 
after, and led to such complainte firom the landed interest 
that ministers could not refuse their request that the small 
notes of country bankers should continue to have currency 
some time longer. A clause to that effect was introduced 
into an act of parliament and small notes continued, much 
more than sovereigns, to be the ciroulating medium of 
country districts during the years 1823, 1824, 1825. An 
opinion then became prevalent that the extravagant specu- 
lations of the last of these years had been fostered by the 
too ready issue of small notes on the part of country bankers; 
and early in the session of 1826 an act was passed for their 
being called in in the course of three years. This act was 
passed almost by acclamation. The considerations that are 
alleged, and with some reason, for the re-issue of small 
notes, are the following : — 

1. Notes of 1/. and 2/. are a currency for petty paymento 
or purchases ; not for speculation in either buying or selling. 

2. There was no speculation of consequence in com or 
other country produce during 1824 and 1825; they were 
almost the only articles exempt from the mania of the day. 

3. Country bankers cannot as the govemor of the bank 
informed the parliamentary committee of last year, main- 
tain a larger issue of notes than the wants of their districte 
require : they issue only on demand, and the extent of the 
demand depends on the prices current in their neighbour- 
hood at the time. 

4. Excitement and speculation may be carried to a great 
heiglit in countries devoid of small notes, and, even in some 
measure, of bank paper ; witness the case of France in 
1830. At that time credit was so extended, and bill trans- 
actions had been so multiplied in France, that the re-action 
in trade consequent on the troubles in Paris and Bnissels 
was most serious and long-continued ; and was hardly infe- 
rior to the re-action in England in 1 826. 

Three years elapsed between passing the act for calling 
in the small notes and their actual recsdl. On the a])point- 
ment last year of a committee on banking affairs, it was 
expected that a re-issue of the small notes of country 
bankers would be called for by several of the persons exa- 
mined. Little, however, was said on the subject the wit-' 
nesses considering that in the event of a commercial alarm- 
the chief trouble to t^e bankers would arise firom the hum 
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blardMMt»vliD«te muiBonlf the holdm o# snuU nota. 
Ifemmtrfbttnlu in Bii^Mid wemtob* put upon a solid 
fbolingt uniting Moaiity wftd pnblio aooommodation, the 
feeumiica of alarm wonld be piwented* If* however, it 
•hoald still be thought expedient to prevent the issue of 
small notes, attention should be given to the point of mak« 
ing 5/. and 10/. notes of the Bank of [Bngland a legal ten* 
der, and thus enabling oountiT bankers to pay small 
sums in such notes instead of gold. This would be a consi- 
derable acoommodation to country banks, who are at pre- 
sent obliged (see evidence of Henry Burgess) to keep nearly 
half the amount of their circulation in ^oH Of Bank of 
England notes a much smaller proportion would suffice, 
satiafied as the paitners wonld be, that when a supply was 
wanted they would have merely to send for it to the neigh- 
bouring branch of the Bank of England* The plan of 
making 5/. and 10/. Bank of England notes a legal tender, 
is advised by several witnesses examined before the late 
committee;— men who never issue notes, and have conse- 
quently no interest in the question, such as Mr. Tooke, the 
Russia merchant ; Messrs. Glvn and Grote, the London 
bankers ; Mr. Norman, the Bank of England Director ; and 
otiliers. The effect of improvements in banking is, to reduce 
the charge of discount to the public. Such would be the 
consequence of the proposed measure, and it would have the 
Aurther advantage of rendering the Bank of England the 
place of deposit fbr metallic ouirency for the kingdom at 
large. The directors would then know, much more distinctly 
than at present, the amount for which they would have to 
provide in case of adverse exchanges. 

Branch Banks 09 ths Bank ow Enoland. 

These form the latest appendage to the great establish- 
ment in Threadneedle Street. The towns in which branch 
banks have as yet been established are 

Manchester* Bristol, Exeter, 

Liverpool, Newcastle on Tyne, Hull, 

Birmingham, Gloucester, Norwich. 

Leeds, Swansea, 

It was in the year 1826 that the Bank of England began 
to establish these branches, at the suggestion, it was said, 
of the late Lord Liverpool, and fi>r the purpose of lessen- 
ing the inconvenience and loss arising from the frequent 
diMiredit of country banks.- The branches were not ex- 
pected to be productive of profit to the Bank of England, nor 
have they proved so. 

In laying down reflations for theCr branch banks, the 
Bank of England directors have careftilly avoided inter- 
fering with the business of country bankers. Their agents 
at the branches allow no interest on money deposited with 
them, nor do they permit any one to overdraw his account. 
The latter is occasionally done by private bankers, and gene- 
rally without risk, in consequence of the intimate knowledge 
they have of the affairs of their customers. The branches 
ftirther consult the convenience of the neighbouring bankers 
by supplying them with gold when required, and by lending 
at the moderate interest of 3 per cent. Bank of England 
notes to those bankers who thuik fit to use them instead 
of notes of their own. As jet, however, few bankers have 
thought fit to withdraw their notes from circulation, being 
under an impression that their respectability in the eves of 
their neighbours would be lessened by the withdrawal, and 
by substituting Bank of England notes in their place. A 
branch bank is further useful in a large town like Leeds, in 
receiving gold from the bankers who happen to hold more 
than they require, and in supplying gold to those who stand 
in need of it. Lastly, branch banks are usefiil for the safe 
transmission of mone^ from a country town to London, or 
vice versd, the rule being to take charge of such payments 
at the branch bank without any expense but postage. It 
is fit to add, that the Bank of England, after having agreed, 
on the deposit of certain securities to advance a sum of 
money to a country bank, has not, under any circumstances, 
contracted such credits. The stamps and other charges on 
the notes of a country banker cost from 1 to 2 per cent, 
annually on the amount of his circulation ; so that several 
persons believe it would be a public advantage, that the 
bank paper in circulation were almost wholly of the Bank of 
England. 

Of the whole paper-money of the Bank of England, about 
three-fourths are m circulation in the metropolis, and its 
district ; the remaining fourth in country parts, particularly 
in Lancashire. 
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From the mixed picture pnaenled by country banks m 
Enffland it is gratifying to turn to those of the northern pwl 
of the island, however inferior to the southern in wealtb and 
population. The contrast affords one more example, that 
the distress which has at diffwent times pressed so hewrikf 
on England is, in several points, the result of our own una* 
management, and would not on any occasion hava veacfaed 
audi a height, had country banking been left to its naianl 
course. The distinction between the two countries hitbeile 
has been» that the one has possessed great capital without 
freedom in the mode of employing it ; the other a limited 
capital with complete liberty in its appropriation. Heaee 
a stability almost uninterrupted in its banking establish- 
ments ; no alarms, no runs, such as prevailed in England 
to so fatal an extent in 1793, 1814, and 1885. 

Lord Liverpool, in one of his speeches against the nae.of 
small notes, advertsd to the state of France in the ymm 
1814 and 1815 ; " though twice invaded and overrun, there 
was,** said his lordship, ** no panic in the public mind as to 
money, because, ^e currency was not amall notes, but gold 
and silver/' We have here an example of the mistakes 
into which even a well-informed mind is apt to &11 when 
eager in a particular argument. Had Scotland the misfor- 
tune to be invaded, the inhabitants would not question the 
solvency of their banks, but would consider their mooej 
safer ^thero than in their own custody. And in En^and^ 
alarm, when it occurs, arises not from the cuireney bang in 
paper, but from the banka being of insufficient capital, in 
consequence of the unfortunate restriction as to partners. 

The amount of bank P^per circulated in Scotland is be- 
tween three and four milliona, of which more than half an 
in noteaof 1/. and 2l. The number of banks in Scotland which 
issue notes is thirty, of which the three principal hold char- 
ters; vi2. 

The Bank of Scotland, esUblished in 1695 ; capital pn- 
gressively augmented to 1,500,000/., its present amount. 

The Royal Bank, established in 1727 ; capital 1,500,000/. 

The Britirii linen Company, inoorporated in 1 746 ; capi- 
tal 500,000/. 

Of the other banking companies in Scotland, several have 
a great number of partners ; to the extent of two, three, 
four, or even five hundred ; but as they act without charters, 
each partner is liable to the extent of his property. The 
management is uniformly in a body of directors chosen by 
the shareholders. These often conduct business at amaU 
profit to themselves or the bank. But insolvency on die part 
of a Scotch bank is extremely rare. Where the transactioBS 
are extensive, the number of partners alRjrds complete seen* 
rity ; and where the partners are few, the concern is, in 
general, very prudently managed. 

Notes of 1/. have been issued in Scotland during more 
than a century, being suitable to a country which at that 
time was poor and thinly peopled. In 18S6, when parlia- 
ment called in small notes in England, a similar attempt 
was made in regard to Scotland; but a committee being 
called for by the Scots members, the result was a deter- 
mination in nowise to interfere with the existing system 
in that part of the island. Ireland preserved her small 
notes in like manner. It is customary with banks in Scot- 
land to give what they term " cash credits," that is, to make 
advances of money on receiving personal security from the 
friends of the borrower. An in£vidual, whether engaged in 
trade or farming, finds two neighbours or relations, of fair 
character and circumstances, who become his guaranteee to 
a bank, to the extent of 500/., or any given sum. The 
money is forthwith advanced by the bank, and an account 
opened with the party, in which he receives credit for the 
sums, however small, which it maymiit him to pay from time 
to time in reduction of his debt The persons receiving this 
accommodation are generally industnous and respectable^ 
otherwise their relations or neighbours would hardly become 
responsible for them. 

Another custom of banks in Scotland has a title to on* 
qualified approbation ; we mean that of allowing interest 
even on small deposits. They perform the part of saving- 
banks on a large scale. The depositon are very frequentfy 
mechanics or humble tradesmen; yet the aggregate <^the 
sums so deposited in the different banks to the ncvth of the 
Tweed, is said (Evidence before the Parliamentary Com* 
mittee on Banking, in 1826,) to amount to twenty millionfl. 
A similar servioe is rendered in varioue parts of England by 
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ooantry buiki. But in Scotland it is an Mteblished practice'; 
and th6 depositors are wholly free from anxiety, there not 
h^ing one example in a eentaiy of money being lost by ootl- 
flding it to a bank. 

BaNKINO m lABLAlfb. 

f The history of country banking in the sister island 
may be termed a bad epitome of that of England, the 
same fluiHs, wihappily, having been committed, and the 
eiil arising from them having been much more conspicuous. 
It is now half a centuiy since there was established in 
Dublin a national bank, witii privileges similar to those of 
the Bank of England, and containing moet unfortunately in 
its charter a clause, that " no other bank iasuing notes 
8hou)d c(msist ot more than six partners." This was, doubt- 
less, inserted on the part of 1^ Bank of Ireland to give it a 
monopoly of the circulation. 

In a country so advaneed in civilization and trede as 
England, the defects of pubho institution! are frequently 
neutralized by the prudence and reflection of individuals ; 
but in Ireland, an agricultural country, with comparatively 
little experience m trade, the case was very different, and the 
delicate business of banking has been conducted in pro- 
vincial towns with very little method or judgment. What has 
been the consequence of that and of the unfortunate limitar 
tion to 9ix partners? The failure of one bank after another, 
flo that out of a total of fifty country banks in Ireland, no 
less than forty have stopped payment ; and of thes^ ten. 
fkiled in one year, viz. 1820, ail in the southern part of the 
island. 

The exemption from paying in cash granted to the Bank 
of England m 1797, was extended in that year to Ireland, 
and led forthwith to a great increase in the circulation of 
bank paper. From little more than half a million sterling 
in 1796, the* circulation of the Bank of Ireland was carried 
by the end of the war m 1815 to three milUons. At present 
it is twice that amount, and the ineome of the bank is large, 
— ^the rate of discount charged by it being higher by 1 per 
oent. than in London or Edinburgh. 

In the north of Ireland banking is better understood than 
in the south, and in 1825 a joint-stock bank was formed at 



Belfest With a capital of half a tmIlioii» imdMr fte tMe of lh« 
Northern Banking Cempany. In the same veer then wai 
established in London the Prerineiai Bank of lNl«nd» with 
the large capital of two millions, subscribed chiefly in Lradoo* 
That great establishment has since appointed in aU tlia 
chief towns of Ireland branch banks, which Iwre been of the 
greatest service to the public, and supply the void caused 
by the unfortunate ftiilure of the local banks. Happily the 
Provincial Bank and the Bank of Ireland carry on iSamt 
business in perfect harmony* their a^nts at the difibrsnt 
towns giving cash for the notes of euher bank indiscraiii« 
nately. 

The amount of the bank paper current in Ireland on ac- 
count of the Provincial Bank and the Northern Banking 
Company is between two and three millions. The oharter <? 
the Bank of Ireland extends to the year 1838» and the re« 
striction as to six partnen cannot be removed from country 
banks before that time, except by a special arrangement be* 
tween government and the Bank of Ireland. Thd capital of 
the latter is 3,000,000/. 

SaTINQS* BAlfKS. 

Our view of the Banking System of Great Britain would 
be incomplete, if it did not comprehend a slight notice of 
those acUnirable institutions for the safe deposit of the aocu« 
mulations of the humbler classes, the Savings* Banks. The 
political impostors, who, in their ignorance or roguery, ooo- 
found the ideas of currency and capital, denounce Savings* 
Banks as withdrawing so much from the circulating medium 
as the deposits represent in money. This attempt at delUf* 
sion comes too late. The people Imow that what is accumu- 
lated in Savings* Banks is so much capital saved from xm* 
productive consumption ; — and they know, in the same waT» 
that if the Birmingham, or any other currency fenatic, ooold 
be allowed, to-moirow, to coin as many notes as he nleased, 
not a penny would be added to the national riches. On some 
ftiture occasion we may retam to this subject In the mean 
time we give the following Summary of Savings* Banks in 
England, Wales, and IreUmd, for 1832 ; with the increase 
(f) and decrease id) as compared with 1833 •— *> 
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No. of Depotitora under j£20 each 
*' D«positore under 50. . • • 
« DtpMiU»r»aiid«r 100..., 
" [ Depositors under 150 ... . 
<< Depositors under 200 ... . 
« Dep«8itmsalK>vs'2O0.... 

« Friendly Societies . . 
" Charitable Societies. 

Total No. of Accounts 
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18,945 
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.4,622 
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I43i 
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10,594 


60s 


38,479 


4,650 1 
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14,207 s 
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Average Amount of each Depositor 
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3,597 rf 


349,794 


4,047^ 


1,045,825 


122,642 • 
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114,998 i 


£: 


U 


£ 


31 


£ 


26 
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Concluding Rsharks. 

We have now passed in renew the principal events in the 
histoTf of the Bank of England since it was first constituted, 
neariy 140 years ago. Throughont almost the whole of that 
long ]period the management of the persons intrusted with its 
direction has heen marked hy prudence and consideration. 
Confining themselves to the proper business of their esta^ 
blishment, they have looked steadily to a secure investment 
of their Ainds, satisfied with a moderate profit when assured 
of the safety of the principal. They have, all along, avoided 
taking part in speculative enterprise, however alluring the 
profit The plausible scheme of traffic to the South Sea, 
above a oentory ago, was declined by them in the same 
maimeT as the no less pUnsible prqjeot of working the mines 



of Mexico was declined, in the year 1824. The great change 
in the situation of the bank took place after the exemption 
from cash payments in 1797. Extremes are always pro- 
ductive of injury, and this change added too lareelv to Hup 
profit of the buak— for it altered to rapid accumulation that 
gradual acquisition of psoperty which had marked its trans- 
actions during a century. But even these augmented 
ffains led to no imprudent adventure on the part of the 
airectors. Their extended means continued to be applied to 
the same olpects ; to assist the mercantile body by d&counts, 
and to facilitate to government the payment of its vast ex- 
penditure. Great errors, doubtless, were committed in 
carrying that expenditure to such a length, and in fiuling 
to consider that a day of reckoning and retribution must 
come ; but these weie considerations fov ministers and the 
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parliament The blame to be attributed to the Bank of 
kngland diieoton was appKcable to many others during the 
war ; to the great majority of our merchants and public men. 
It arose from deficient information in regard to trade and 
finance ; for none of them appe^ to have profited by the 
lessons of history. HoUand, a commercial state like Eng- 
land, had borne, a century eariier» the burden of resisting 
the power of France ; but there was no distinct record of the 
manner in which evil had arisen to her from undue expendi- 
ture. The case was the same as to the injury arising to this 
country from the heavy char^ attendant on the wan of 
1756 and 1775. Historical wnters give very imperfect views 
of the injury caused to productive industry by war and 
taxes; while our public seminaries present as yet but 
feeble means of instruction in that department, highly im- 
portant as it is to the merchant, the member of parliament, 
and, above aU, to a public minister. How vast a sacrifice 
might have been spared had either the members of the 
caSnet, or the directors of the Bank'of England, been aware 
of the hazardous situation in which their paper circulation 
was placed after it ceased to be convertible into cash! 
Though it continued suitable for the payment of all pubhc 
expenses at home, the case was very different in regard to ex- 
- penditure abroad, the foreign exchanges being perpetually put 
to hazard by the payment of subsidies, or by keeping up 
troops in any great number on the continent. Had public 
men been aware of the insecure foundation of our circulating 
medium, they would have paused before beginning a second 
war in 1803, or forming a new coalition in 1805. They went 
on blindly, thinking that as our bank paper had stood its 
ground during several years, it would continue to do so ; 
and they became alive to its insufficiency for foreign pay- 
ments only when it was too late to recall their steps. 

From these distressing errors in banking and finance, it 
is satisfactory to advert to the benefit arising from a legiti- 
mate and prudent use of public credit. If it present no- 
thing brilliant or wonderful — nothing like what filled the 
imaginations of our countrymen above twenty yearf ago— it 
will be found to comprise much that is useful and substantial. 
To go back to a primitive age : the origin of banking is to 
be traced to a plain and obvious cause ; the advantage of 
having a place of safe deposit for money, jewels, and other 
precious effects. Such was the earliest object of banks ; but 
as the population and wealth of the towns or districts in 
which tney were situated mcreased, they were made usefVil 
for other purposes; particularly* for advances of money to 
government and individuals. In a country like England, 
where money and bill transactions are so frequent and on so 
large a scale, banks are of the greatest use, saving to mer- 
chants and others the trouble and risk of carrying sums of 
money from place to place, or of keeping them, at a degree 
of hazard, in a private house. The convenience arising horn 
banking is most strongly felt when it happens to be for a 
season out of our reach. Those of our countrymen who have 
resided in France, have had ample opportunity of seeing, in 
the provincial towns, the inconvenience of carrying about 
silver in bags ; and of having none but individual merchants, 
or rather dealers, to apply to for the discount of bills. 

Large cities, like London, Paris, and Amsterdam, are re- 
markable for the subdivision of employment, and for the 
simple and economical form thereby given to the business 
of houses of the greatest capital and connexion. In no line 
is that more remarkable than in banking, particularly in 
London. No commission is charged on receipts or pay- 
ments ; nor is any interest allowed on deposits. The emo- 
lument of the banker arises from the use he may make of 
the money deposited with him by his connexions, or, as they 
are familiarly termed, his customers ; a profit which must 
be small when interest is so low as it has been for several 
years ; it can be great only by the extent of business done. 

In former times bankers in London were accustomed to 
circulate their promissory notes like country bankers, but 
during fifty years and upwards they have relinquished that 
practice, ancl circulate only notes of the Bank of England. 
This was one important step towards simplifying, in other 
word^ improving, the business in the metropolis. The 
changes which require to be made in country banking will 
all tend to the same result ; and will benefit the public, inas- 
much as diminution of expense is always in the event a 
national benefit 



THE INQUEST ON ROBERT CULLEY. 

Ths verdict delivered within these few days by the coroners 
jury, in the case of the policeman who met with his death 
at the late meeting in Coldbath- Fields, is even more trans- 
cendantly absurd than we had anticipated it would be firom 
the previous proceedings of its authors. From the oovn- 
menoement of their labours, indeed, the persons to whom 
we are indebted for this new exposition x>t the law aflbrded 
us abundant means of perceiving how well qualified thef 
were for the discharge of the duty which had devolved upon 
them ; but we put the most charitable interpretation weoould 
upon their vanous escapades, and certainly did not imagine 
that, when they came to perform the last and most aolemii 
obhgation of their oath, they would commit themselves l^ lo 
tremendous a display of inconsiderate and presuming igno- 
rance. It is well, however, as matters have turned out, that 
we hat^the whole of their conduct before us : nothing can 
be desired better calculated to neutralize the mischief of the 
verdict than the report of the inquest. 

That extraordinary verdict is in the following terms : — 
** We find 9i Yer^ict of Justifiable Homicide on these gronnda, 
— ^That no riot act was read, nor any proclamation advising 
the people to disperse ; that the government did not take 
the proper precautions to prevent the meeting from assem- 
bUng; and that the conduct of the police was forocioua, 
brutal, and unprovoked by the people ; and we, moreover, 
express our anxious hope, that the government will, in 
future, take better precautions to prevent the recuirenoe of 
such disgraceful transactions in this^metropolis.'* 

Now, what a strange jumble, und^ the shape of an expo- 
sition of reasons, have we here. The slaughter of the pohce- 
man, it seems, was an act of justifiable homicide, because 
** the government did not take the proper precautions to 
prevent the meeting firom assembling.'* The persons who 
tell us this might as well have told us that the man was 
justifiably killed because Lord Althorp did not make what 
they deemed a good speech, a few evenings before, in the 
House of Commons. Supposing the government to deserve 
this charge of negligence or mismanagement, was that the 
fault of the policeman ? Was he to be therefore considered 
as deprived of all right of protection, and subject to be put 
to death with impunity ? The consequences of the general 
application of this principle would be somewhat new. When- 
ever it was conceived that an act of interference, legal in 
itself, had not been gone about in the best of all possible 
modes, we might expect to find the officers of justice not 
only resisted in the execution of their duty, but, when oppor- 
tunity served, stabbed to the heart. The murder, or assas- 
sination, as we have been accustomed to regard it, would be 
a justifiable homicide. " But," as the gravedig^r in Ham- 
let asks, ** is this law ?" " Av,'* as his compamon answers* 
" many is't ; crowner's quest law.*' 

The poor policeman, however, according to these juiy- 
men, deserved to be killed on' another account ", No riot 
act was reaid, nor any proclamation advising the people 
to disperse.*' And what of that ? Has any authcnrity laid 
it down, till now, that an illegal 'assembly may not be dis- 
persed by officers of the peace, armed only with their batons, 
without the riot act being read ? The riot act, indeed, makes 
it felony in any one to remain on the ground longer than an 
hour after it has been read ; but to be present at an illegal 
meeting at all is a misdemeanour at' common law. Anj 
individual, who is so present, may be apprehended ; and, if 
he shall resist, force may be used for that purpose. It may 
be used whether the riot act has been read or not The 
performance of that ceremony makes no difference as to the 
officer's right either to take offenders into custody, or gene- 
rally to use force to clear the ground. Most especially, no- 
thing so wild was ever imagined, until this jury told us so, 
that it was the reading of the riot act alone which .'made 
it in any degree a crime for a person seized by an officer in 
a mob to retaliate upon his assailant by. stabbing him to the 
heart Such an act might, or might not, be justifiable on 
other grounds altogether ; but to put its justification on this 
circumstance, is simply to show an entire ignorance of the 
law bearing on the subject. 

We come then to the third allegation of the juxors-r-'' that 
the conduct of the police was ferocious, brutal, and unpro- 
voked by the people." It is the only statement they make 
in the least degree like a ground for their verdict ; but even 
if it were made out, it certaixily would not in law support 
that extniordinary delivpry. The plain English of the dor 
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clamatory nimble of epiUiets, " ferocious, bratal, &c.** can 
be no more than that the attack of the police was made with 
undue impetuosity, and that they used their batons with 
wanton and unnecessary violence. It is not alleged or in- 
sinuated either that their advance itself for the purpose of 
oapturinff the flags was, apart from its cireumstances, ilie^ 
or unauthorised ; or that it placed the unresisting people in 
such clear and imminent danger of losing their lives that 
no chance of safety appeared except in a resort to deadly 



apons. And yet, if even all this had been asserted, it 
would have been a sufficiently bdd and unusual thing (espe- 
cially fof a coroner s jury, whose constitutional duty it is in 
all cases of the least doubt to send the person at whose 
hands another has met with a violent death to take his trial 
before a higher tribunal) to return a verdict of Justifiable 
Homicide. Manslaughter, or Excusable Homicide, is the 
most lenient description which even in the case supposed 
oould properly be applied by such a jury to the act q|^aking 
away ufe. But it is indeed somethms altogether unheaid 
of till now for a jury of any kind to declare that if» in at- 
tempting to disperse a mob, or in forcing their way to the 
hustines in order to seize the leaders and their illegal ban- 
ners, we police shall knock a few individuals down, who 
may afterwards g^et kicked and trampled upon* the neople 
shall be perfectly justified in turning upon them with deadly 
weapons ; and that anyjof the unfortunate officers of the law 
who shall fail in the encounter by ijistol-shot or dagger, shall, 
in so far as the verdict of the said jury can eifoct mat object, 
perish without those who slew them being even sent to trial 
for the deed. 

If this doctrine is in ftiture to be law, we will not mince 
the matter, but will say at once that the possibility of society 
holding together is at an end. The doctrine laid down by 
these jurors is nothing else than a sanction to any act of the 
wildest insubordination. What is to be expected to come of 
it, for one thing, except that whenever a public meeting is 
called, under the avowal, it may be, of the most treasonable 
and revolutionary purposes, the desperadoes by whom it is 
Convoked, and their partisans, will come, as this verdict says 
they may and ousrht to do, one and all of them armed ? And 
which of them, if any attempt should be made by the civil 
force to disperse the assemblage, will have the least hesi- 
tation in shooting or poniarding any officer of the law who 
may come within his reach ? It will be too good an oppor- 
tunity for the ruffian to neglect of despatching without risk 
a few of his natural enemies. There only needs a certain 
degree of confusion, which is easily got up, to ensure the 
law's actual approval of what he has done ; for that, we may 
without exaggeration say, is really the meaning of a verdict 
of justifiable homicide. It is the sentence winch would be 
passed on a magistrate if he were Immght to trial for super- 
intending the execution of a malefector under a legal warrant. 
The law nas no higher testimony of absolute innocence and 
propriety of conduct to bestow in any case in which it is clear 
that one man has fallen by the hand, or under the orders, 
of another. And this is the meed, it may almost be said, of 
praise and honour, which the persons who sat on the late 
inquest have taken upon them to bestow upon the hidden 
perpetrator of the foul assassination they were charged to 
mvestigate. They must, of course, feel somewhat surprised 
and disappointed that the hero, or patriot, whom their high 
authority nas thus justified, has not yet chosen to come for- 
ward and avow himself. They could hardly have expected 
less, while thev wer& drawing up his honourable acquittal, 
than to hear of him exhibiting himself openly in the streets 
next morning, bloody dagger and all. 

But the strangest of aU the circumstances attending this 
unexampled veraict remains to be noticed. Its authors 
actually thereby pronounce their justification of a transaction 
of which, by their own confession, they know nothing what- 
ever, except that it terminated- in the loss of the policeman's 
life. ' They indulge, it is true, in various conjectures upon 
the subject. One juror, the first day, started the ingenious 
hypothesis that CuUeymight have been stabbed by one of 
his own comrades. They certainly did not bring in their 
verdict upon th^ir belief of any of the direct evidence which 
^as brought forward. There were only three of the wit- 
nesses, at least according to the newspaper report, who spoke 
to having seen the man stabbed— the girl Mary Anne Per- 
kins, the woman Mary Hamilton, and the boy Henry Wil- 
liam Fricker. .The [girl said the 'act was committea by a 
person dressed like a working man, but having a respectable 
appearance, wlus having received a Uow from a polioemaii*s 



staff over the shoulder^ immediately stabbed him with his 
dagger, and then ran off. It does not, however, distinctly 
appear that this was the policeman who was killed; and 
the scene of the transaction, near the Union public house, 
Basnigee Wells, would seem to imply that it was not; 
Culley having certainly received his death-wound in Cal- 
thorpe Street However, the foreman, in his conversation 
with the coroner after the delivery of the verdict, inti- 
mated his disbelief of the evidence of this witness ; and, at 
any rote, it would not have made out a case of justifiable 
homicide. As for the evidence of the woman Hamilton, 
after she had been browbeaten in the vulgar style which 
marked the whole of these proceedings* one of the jurors, 
when she described the instrument widi which the man 
was stabbed as resembling a butcher s steel, sneeringly 
remarked, "Then it may have been a piece of wire 
for aught you know;** an interruption which called forth 
firom me coroner the exclamation, *'Good God! gende- 
men, witnesses are not to be treated in this way :" — another 
iuror, a Mr. Alexander, had the decency to declare, that if 
he must speak his mind, he did not believe one iota of what 
she had stated. Pricker's account was, that when Culley 
stepped forward and seized one of the banner-bearers, he 
saw a young man, a mere boy, seize Culley, who fell imme- 
diately. It is plain, that the persons who brought in a 
verdict of justifiable homicide oould have put no faith in 
this statement. Of the real circumstances of the homicide, 
therefore, which they thus boldly justified, we are warranted 
in affirmin j^ as we have done, that they knew and could 
know nothmg. 

The two witnesses by whose evidence the jury seem to have 
been most influenced, were a Mr. Nathaniel Stallwood, of 1 3, 
Calthorpe- Street, who was the first person that presented 
himself for examination ; and a Mr. William Henry Goore, 
of Broadway, Worcestershire, solicitor. -Both these indivi- 
duals testify to great violence having been exhibited by the 
police. Stallwood is a most amusing personaee. He ap- 
pears, if we may trust the newspaper report of the inquest, 
to have gone about on the day of the meeting representing 
himself as a justice of peace for the county. This is oroved, 
not only by Mr. Thomas and Mr.Jeffery, but by Mr. Wil- 
liam Carpenter, the Editor of the True Sun, who was one of 
the witnesses on his own side. However, it appears that he 
has no claim to the character which he thus assumed, hav- 
ing, according to his own confession on the third day of the 
inquest, been some time ago struck out of the commission. 
He stated at the same time, that the Duke of Portland re- 
ftised to allow him to see the evidence upon which he was 
dismissed. He has probably seen quite as much of it since 
as he cares to see ; ror it has been published to bW the 
world in the Times, As for Mr. William Henry Goore, 
he professes to be a solicitor, and possibly is so. "I was 
passing down Gray's-Inn-lAue, on Monday last;** the 
newspaper makes him begin his evidence. He does not let 
it appear, observe, that he was on his way to the meeting, 
or that he proceeded thither with any particular object. 
He merely, naving met a body of people carrying banners, 
turned round and marched along with them. Entering into 
conversation, he told tiiem of £ord Melbourne's proclama- 
tion, of which they were not before aware ; but they consi- 
dered it, it seems, not effective or legal, because it was not 
signed by his lordship. The witness does not say that he 
put this idea in their heads. He afterwards proceeded to 
counsel them to be exceedingly guarded in their conduct at 
the place of meeting, because the police were lying in am- 
bush close at hand. Notwithstanding all his sagacity and 
prudence, however, Mr. Goore, wise and wary as he was, 
had the bad luck to be knocked down in the confusion him- 
self. Then, according to the newspapers, he goes on to 
swear ; ** Perhaps for^ or fifty policemen walkcSl over me, 
treading on and bruising various parts of my body, before I 
could recover strength to raise myself from the ground.** 
No wonder to find him adding, ** I was very much bruised.** 
However, he was immediately after able to assist a gentle- 
man to his fogf who had received two cuts in the arm, one 
of which had bsoken the limb, but who, if we may believe 
Mr. Goore, refused to tell his name, lest the government 
should say he was in some way concerned in getting up the 
meeting. ~ The next instant we find the witness flying to the 
assistance of another man, who had received a wound in 
the skull. This person he took along with him to the office 
of the True Sun, feelmg exceedingly anxious, he dedares, ^ 
that the thing ihoald be made public. But Mr. Goore 
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$vean not OBly to wl»t did liH»pon« but to wha^ in certain 
given circumstances^ would have happened. " I do/* says 
Se> " upon my oath* say* that if the police had not interfered 
there would have been ho disturbance/* " If you had had 
a stick with you*** asks one of the jurors, *' would you have 
resented the blow?** '' Certainly/* replies the valiant soUci- 
tor, *' I would have cut the head off the man who save it.** 
So at least it stands in the newspapsrs. This legaTopinion 
seems to have made a great impression on the jurors, one of 
whom afterwards refers to it in justification of the verdict. 

To witnesses of this description, the demeanour of the 
jury is all approbation and encouragement No remark is 
made, or question asked* except what has a tendency to 
adjust and reconcile the different parts of the testimony. 
But such as depose to the violence of the mob receive very 
different treatment On the first day*s examination, Mr. 
Baker, the superintendent of police* was forced to complain 
that the questions were put so rapidly to him* as to make it 
impossible for him to answer them, and that he was tried 
ra&er than examined. On the next day, when the long 
Staves headed with pikes, known by the name of Maceronis* 
which had been captured by the poUce, were produced, a 
juror, castinff his eye on the armoury of insurrection* coolly 
remarked, that there did not anpear to be any thing veiy 
formidable in the weapons. The business of the foura and 
last day commenced with the examination of Mr. John Jef- 
fer^, cabinet-maker, a most intelligent witness. After 
giving an account of a violent harangue made to the mob 
by W:. Stallwood, Mr. Jeffery added, ** The people again 
collected to the amount of three hundred, taking courage, as 
I presumed, at the moment, Irom what Mr. Stsulwood said.** 
**Do you admit this as evidence, Mr. Coroner?** imme- 
diately exclaimed the fi>reman ; '* the witness is stating 
something that he presumed.** Mr. Stirling said it was cer- 
tainly not evidence. But it was at least as good evidence as 
Mr. Qoore*s declaration of what would have happened if the 
police had not interfered* which we have noticed above — or 
mdeed as many parts of the evidence &vourable to the 
other side of the question* which were received with avidity. 
Again* a little lower down* we find the foreman aiminff at 
the witness one of Ins heavy sarcasms, in the remark, "You 
have given a very elaborate description of the scuffle be- 
tween the flag-bearer and the policeman ; pray, how lonff 
did it occupy ? * Then because Mr. Jeffery had described 
the fiaff-bemr* after stabbing the policeman, as having run 
forward for a little distance in a stooping position, with his 
bands upon his head, a juror chooses to ask, with a sneer of 
incredulity, how that could be. Another, immediately after, 
contends that it is impossible for a near-sighted person to tell 
that a coat had a velvet collar, without being at the same 
time able to distinguish its colour to a certainty-*a position 
which* in regard at least to certain colours, is manifestly 
absurd. In the same stvle is the following scene* which is 
stated to have occurred the first day on the examination of 
Flack, a policeman. " The foreman.— You seem to have 
had plenty of room and time to observe the dress and sta- 
ture of these men. Pray, why did you not take them into 
custody? Witness. — We could not* Sir; there was great 
confusion at the time : and it happened, that in that confu- 
sion, I and my comrade were left behind by the rest of the 
force, and affainst such unequal odds, we had no power to 
apprehend the two men. The foreman. — Why, there were 
two of you* and only two of them, according to your account ? 
Witness. — You dont seem to understand me. Sir. The 
whole mob was against us. Foreman. — How then is it that 
you could observe their dress and stature with so much 
seeming accuracy?** The stupidity of this defies, and does 
not require, comment 

After all, only nine witnesses seem to have come forward 
to swear that they had been actaally attacked by the police* 
and among these were several who were only slightly hurt 
There was not a woman among the number, notwithstand- 
ing the numbers of females, old and young, whom some of 
the witnesses dedarsd they saw knocked Sown and other- 
wise iU-used. If we suppose the casualties to have been 
even twice or thrice as numerous as this evidence would in- 
dicate, still the amonnt does not seem ereater than might 
have been oaleulated on in the case <n a collision with a 
aaultitude of 4000 people. On the other hand, we have one 
policeman killed, two others stabbed, and many more struck 
with biiek-baU and bludgeons. The ruffianly intentions of 
naay of the mob aie also ineontrovertibly established hj 
ftHeevdIatifliiary flngi, «&mi pikes, and Maoenmis, the ki 



lottos, and other formidabte weapeiu» whieh veA eaftnred 

by the police. 

But we must close our remarks on this painful sulgect 
We observe with great satisfaction, that Lord Melbourne hae 
not hesitated at once to meet the justifiable honucids verdict 
of the coroners jury by the proclamation of a reward of 1 00/, 
for the discovery of the author of the policeman's deaths 
designating the act at the same time by its proper name, of 
a murder. We trust the murderer will yet be found, and 
dealt with as he richly deserves. Meanwhile we have en* 
deavoured to perform our own duty by joining our voice 
to that of the respectable part of the nress on both ndes of 
politics, in reprobating tne deplorable proceedings whieh 
nave grown out of his crime, and exposing both the absurdity 
and the fatal tendency of this ignorant and thoughtless ver- 
dict We are well aware that there are some of the organs 
of public discussion, which hold a very different language 
on the subject from that which we have employed* and 
profess to take nearlylthe same view of it with the coroner*a 
jury. It may be very natural that they should. How, fbr 
example* could we expect such a paper as The Despatch to 
speak in any other than a tone of tnumph and congratula* 
tion of the murder of one of those policemen whom (notwith* 
standing that it is the property of an alderman of London 
and a magistrate, bound bv his office and his oath to exert 
himself to his utmost in the maintenance of civil order) it 
rarely faik, once a week, either in its own columns, or by 
puffing placards of its contents, posted over the town, to 
denounce as brutes and savages ? — ^In a cause like this, we 
do not reckon upon support from such a quarter. Neither» 
in the semarks which we have made, we beg to say, do we 
address ourselves, with any hope of being favourably heard, 
to the seventeen jurymen upon whose conduct we have felt 
it necessary so fireely to comment. They have been solicited 
by the Tme9 to reconsider their verdict ; but, for our own 
part, we shall not trouble them with any such useless request 
The misc^ef they have done must be mended by other 
hands ^an theirs. They have heard the shouts of the 
mob, and they may hear them again. The bakers* win* 
dows of Paris are all barred and grated, because in the days 
of tumult especially in the revohition, the bakers were pe« 
culiarly objects of plunder. Our bakers* windows are not 
barred, because the rights of property are better protected 
by the moral strength or the peoi^e themselves. Six of these 
jurymen are bakers. If their sh(^s are ever plundered* 
they will perhaps *' reconsider their verdict** 

_ PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Thb Nineteenth Report of the Committee fiv the ClassiH- 
cation of Petitions has been published, and we proceed to 
give our abstract ; but as great part of what we have hitherto 
enumerated under the head of Miscellaneous ooeupies a 
large space, without possessing a corresponding interest, we 
have on the present occasion only given the number isf peti* 
tions and the amount of signatures contained in the last 
eight reports, without detailing their particular objects. In 
the other dasses the number of petitions and the amount 
of signatures include all that have been presented since the 
commencement of the session, except where stated to the 
contrary. 

Partiamatttary, 



Agiinst the Mptennlal sot • • 
For vote by hallot • , • • 

Against noctiurnal l^islatton « • 

BodetiaitietU* 
For the better obsenranoe of the Sabbath 
Agsinst the Sabbath obeervanoe bill . 

Against the present system of lay patronage in 

the Church of SooUand . • 

Against tithes in England • •* i • 

Against church temporalities bill (Ireland) 

In favour of ditto 

Against union of churdli and state • 
For the removal of religious disabilities • 
For removal of civil disabilities from tiie Jews 
Against administering of oaths . • 

Taxet. 
Against assessed taxes. • 

Against the house and window tax 
Against receipt stamps • , • 

Against the malt tax • • • • 
Aipidast the com laws • • • • 
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Against tozfis of different kinds — iheae liare aU 
been reported since the abstract in the last 
Companion to tbe Newspaper • « • 
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Against the disturbances Hn Ireland) bill • 

Against the new system of education • • 

Tor Introduction of poor kws • « • 
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Fflf Ibe Abolitioii of skvery • . • . 8914 
InfaroorofDMtories'biU . • • » 79 
Complaining of abuses in oorporations • • 105 
Against the retail beer act • • • .135 
For a legislative regulation of wages for hand- 
loom weaving 45 

Heported sinee the pubBcation of the last Com- 
panion to the Newspaper • . • • 137 
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ELECTION PETITIONS. 

In 'page 63 we gave the result of those petitions which 
had been decided, and the state of those which were yet un- 
settled. The following is a statement of the decisions since 
our last publication :— 

Bristol city — Election affirmed. 

Carlow county— Election affirmed. 

Carnarvon borough — O. J. E. Nanney declared unduly elected, 
and the return ordered to be amended with the name of Sir 
C. Paget. Sir C. Paget was originally returned, and had been 
prefionslr unseated on a petition from Mr. Nanney. In our 
fast number we stated this petition had been abandoned, but 
than was aseeond petHioa to the same eIRetiribieh was over- 
looked. 

Gfenmell-— BleetiMi *iBrmaii, 

Coleraiae— Sir J. P. Becesford dedand midiily elected, and the 
return ofdered to be aoBended with the name of W. T. Cope* 
land. 

Dover— Election affirmed. 

Galway county — ^Election affirmed. 

Galway town — L. Blaclachlan declared unduly elected, and the 
letnm ordered to be amended with the name oT M. J. Blake. 

Limerick city — Election affirmed. 

Lincoln dty — ^Election affirmed. 

Linlithgow county— Election affirmed. 

Montgomery bormigh (new election of Colonel Edwaids peli- 
tiooed against}--ComButtee sitting. 

SaUsbufy city— W. Wyndham declared unduly elected, and the 
return ordered to be amended with the name of the Hon* D. 
P. Bouverie. 

Tiverton borough — Election of J. Kennedy declared void. 

Warwick borough— Election of Sir C. J. Uieville declared void, 
and that gross bribery had prevailed on the part of his agents. 
The bsuing of the writ has been suspended. 

ABSTRACT OP PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Population qf Ireland.— Rotnm of the population of the 
several counties in Ireland* as enumerated in 1621 and 
183 1 . [N.B. The return of 1 821 was very imperfect, in con- 
sequence of many places forwarding no returns. In Carlow, 
for instance, out of 61 places there were ten which made no 
Ketum, and in Meath 70 omitted out of 229. Similar omis- 
sicms, varying in their extent, prevail throughout all the 
eounties. In 1831, there appears to be scarcely any in- 
stances of similar neglect]' 

1831. 

81,576 
183;042 
203,752f 
108,401 
169,283 

23,741 
144,029 
112,391 
108,168 

17,365 
177,023 
145,843 
136,799 

* This is the population of the county of the city of Dublin. 
The returns state, that the population of l)ublin, inside the Circu- 
lar Road, and as connected with the county inside the Ciicular 
Itoad, amounts to 232,362; and with the suburbs inside and outside 
the Circular Road, to 265,316. 

t The Bummaiy in the Parliamentary Return gives the number 
as 203,652 ; the number here given Is that of the amount of the 
lespeetive paiishes. 



LEINSTER. 


1821. 


Carbw 


79,251 


Dublin 


149,934 

185,881 




Kildare 


99,243 


Rjlkenny , 


156,969 


^. «*y 


23,230 


Kmg'B 


130,138 


\::^ ' . • . ' 


106,570 
99,957 


Drogheda town . 


18,118 


Meath 


160,347 


Queen 


135,515 


Westmeath . 


125,536 



Atblfloe town 


• 7^43 


11^8 


Wexford 


171,053 


182,991 


Wicldow . 


. 111,234 


122,301 




1/37,295 


1,928,077 


HUNSTBR. 






dace • • • 


341,911 


258,262 


Cork 


. 638,758 


705,926 


diy • • 


100,658 


107,041 


Keny 


• 216,342 


264,559 


Limerick 


214,094 


233,505 


city, inehiding St. f^an* 




ds' Abbey, extra parochial 60,585 


66,575 


Tipperary . 


. 346,398 


402.598 


Waterford • 


125,258 


148,077 


cHy 


. 28,679 


28,821 




1,971,683 


8,215,364 


ULSTER. 






Aatrim 


262320 


314,608 


CarriakfeiKUS 


8,023 


8,698 


Armagh . « 


194,884 


220,651 


Cavan 


. 195,076 


228,050 


Donegal 


247,710 


298,104 


Down t • 


. 327,071 


352,571 


Fermanagh • • 


129,304 


149,555 


Londonderry • 


. 184,752 


222,416 


Monaghan • • 


174,693 


195,532 


x^rone • • 


. 261,015 


302,943 




1,985,848 


8,293,128 


CONNAUOHT. 






Galway 


309,695 


394,287 




. 27,775 


33,120 


Leitrim . • 


124,785 


141,303 


Mayo . • 


• 292,709 


367,956 


Roscommon • • 


204,376 


239,903 


Sligo 


. 146,233 


171,508 


1 • 


1,105,573 
iART. 


1,348,077 


BUM 




PSOTDIOBSa 






Leinstor • 


. 1,737,295 


1,988,067 


Munster 


1,971,683 


2,215,364 


Ulster . 


, 1,985,348 


2,293,128 


Coanaught • • 


1,105,573 


1,348,097 


. 


6,799,899 


7,784,636 



The cities and towns which are given sepaxately, are so returned 
aa being counties in themselves. 

Brewen,— The fbllofwing is an account of the number of 
brewers, licensed victuallers, and persons licensed to retail 
beer in England, with the number of the two latter classes 
who brew their own beer ; the number of brewers and li- 
censed victuallers in Scotland, and of brewers in Ireland ; 
and the total quantity of m^lt used by each class, in the 
year endine Jan. 5, 1833. 

England. — Brewers in London 108, in the country 1645, 
total, 1753; licensed victuallers, in London 4391, of whom 
22 brew their own beer ; in the country 46,405, of whom 
24,271 brew their own beer ; persons licensed to retail beer 
in London 101 7, of whom 129 brew; in the country 29,900, 
of whom 12,973 brew. The quantity of malt used was, 
by brewers, 13,891,851 bushels; by licensed victuallers, 
8,898,789 bushels ; and bv persons licensed for the general 
sale of beer, 3,093,519 bushels. 

Scotland.— Brewers, 216; licensed victuallers, 17,070, of 
whom 818 brew their own beer. The quantity of malt used 
was, by brewers, 893,901 bushels, and by licensed victual- 
lers, 96,505 bushels. 

Ireland.— Brewers, 216. Quantity of malt used, 1 ,543,265 
bushels. 

The number of barrels of beer exported during the same 
neriod was, horn England, 65,268, from Scotland, 2854^, 
mm Ireland, 2024) ; total, 70,1 36f; on which was allowed 
a drawback of duty to the amount of 17,534/. 3«. 9i. 

Hop*.— The totol number of acres of land in Great 
Britain under the cultivation of hops, in 1832, amounted 
to 47, 1 01 1; the total amount of duty for the same period 
was 241,771/, 1*. i; 

Malt—In the year ending Oct. 10, 1832, there were 
manufactured in Bnj^and 4,l22,590i qrs. of malt, on 
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wlii<^ a dnty of 1/. 8#.watf levied,* producing the sum of 
4,260,010/. 3s, Sd. ; in Scotland,' daring the same period, 
370,530 qrs. of malt were manufactQred from barley, at the 
same duty, and 93,623 qrs. from bigg, at a duty of 16«., 
being a total of 464,152i qrs. of malt, and producing the 
sum of 457,779/. 16«. ; in Ireland, 221,304| qrs. were made 
from barley, and 37»779i from bigg, at the above duties, 
being a total of 259,084 on. of malt, and producing the 
sum of 253,905/. 0«. id. The total number of quarters in 
the United Kingdom was 4,845,828, and the duty levied 
amounted to 4,976,694/. 19«. 9c/.- In the same period were 
used in distillation, in England, 22,561 qrs. ; in Scotland, 
328,329 qrs. ; and in Ireland, 89,866 qrs., being a total of 
440,756 qrs. 

Cam. — The importation of corn into Great Britain in the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1833, was, of wheat and wheat flour 
463,592 quarters, 5 bushels ; of other com, 1 77,534 quarters, 
7 bushels. The amount of duty received in the same period 
has been, for wheat and wheat flour 264,704/. 18«. ; for other 
com and meal, 45,318/. 5«. 6d. The average prices of corn 
in Great Britain, in the yeapl832, were, bamy, per quarter, 
33«. Id; beans, 35«. 4a.; oats, 20«. 5d; pease, 378,; rye, 
349. 7d. ; wheat, 58«. Bd. ■ 

COUNSEL TO PRISONERS. 
Acco&niNo to the present practice of our law, a prisoner, 
charged with felony, as is well Imown, is not allowed on his trial 
to have the aid of counsel to address the jury in his defence. 
The only exception is in cases of treason, for which provision 
has been made by a special statute. On all other indictments, 
the prisoner s counsel can only examine and cross-examine the 
witnesses, and syesk on points of law that may arise ; he 
cannot address the jury on the general question (ji the pri- 
soners guilt or innocence, nor even explain to them, how- 
ever ill-qualified his client may be for doing so himself, the 
answer which he has to make to the charge. It is Ic^ to 
the prisoner himself, who is in tnost cases an uneducated 
man, — and often additionalTy embaJrassed'bv the feeling, 
enough to shake the strongest minded, that his life hangs 
on the issue of the trial, — to watch and sift the evidence, to 
detect the points of it that make most for his acquittal, and 
in a formal speech both to arrange these in the most advan- 
tageous and lucid order, and to rebut, the un&vourable pre- 
sumptions which other circumstances may have raised. 
Meanwhile, on the side of the*prosecution, counsel has been 
permitted both to examine and cross-examine witnesses, and 
to address the jury. There is some reason for believing that 
in very ancient times the rule which thus denies to one side 
of the question the advantages which are granted to the 
other did not obtain in the practice of our courts; and several 
attempts have been recently made to do away with it as un- 
reasonable and unfair. In 1 828, the present Lord Melbourne, 
then Mr. Lamb, brought a bill into the House of Commons 
to efiect this object, which however was afterwards with- 
drawn. This session the subject has been again taken up 
by Mr. Ewart, the member for Liverpool. A bill intro- 
duced by this gentlemau has been read a first time, and 
stands for a second reading on the 5th of June. It provides 
that in future, ** on all trials for felonies, whensoever any 
counsel learned in the law, being tiien of counsel for ^e pro- 
secution of such felony, shall have called his witnesses on 
the matters of fact in furtherance of such prosecution, the 
person or persons so prosecuted shall be admitted to make 
nia, her, or their answer and defence thereto, and to state 
his, her, and their case, by counsel learned in the law ; anv 
law, custom, or practice to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is proposed that the* counsel for the prosecution shall not 
be allowed to reply to the address of the prisoner s counsel, 
except when evidence has in addition been produced on the 
part of the prisoner. This i^ the same rule which is ob- 
served in civil suits. 

In answer to the reasons which have been urged, for thus 
giving to prisoners charged with felonies the same legal aid 
in making their defence which is allowed to defendants in 
civil actions, varipus objections have been raised ; but none, 
in our opinion, of much force. Perhaps the strongest is de- 
rived fh>m the difficultv of dealing with the cases of those 
numerous prisoners wno are too poor to employ counsel. 
Mr. Ewart*s bill proposes to meet this difi&culty, by enacting 
that whenever the person prosecuted is without the means 
of retaining counsel, the judge may, with the consent of any 
barrister, assign him to'conduct the defence, widiout fee or 
reward. This plan is not, perhaps, perfectly unobjection- 



able, but it ii, wethifik,tbB best thateould be adopted. To 
call upon the country, or the county* to pay the expense of 
counsel for every prisoner, would certainly be carrying 
philanthropy for delinquents very for indeed. At au 
events, we would not begin by the adoption of this prin- 
ciple. If any case should occur, in which there was reason 
to apprehend that the prisoner was likely to suffer hardship 
or oppression from noft being able to procure the aid of coun- 
sel, there can be little doubt that public benevolenoe would 
always be ready to come forward with the necessary assist- 
ance. If, after a trial of this scheme, it was found tiiat few 
prisoners obtained the advantage which the law int^ided 
to allow them, the ext>ediency of purchasing the services of 
counsel in all cases might then be taken into consideration. 
In point of fact, however, counsel ar6 very often employed 
by prisoners; but one great advantage of their employment 
is denied to t^ prisoner. 

An argument which Mr. Justice Blackstone brings for- 
ward is, that the judge is'the prisoner*s counsel. Now, oer- 
tainly, no other feeling can be attributed to the judges than 
the desire to deliver the innocent and punish the ginlty. 
But it does not seem to be the strict duty of a judge to act 
as counsel either on the one side or the other. Nor does 
he in truth ever do so. The business of a counsel is to 
represent his client a case in the mostfevourable liffht which 
his ingenuitv can enable him to do. There would be an un- 
fairness in this, if there were no other counsel to do the 
same for the opposite side. This is precisely the unfeimesa 
which is charged against the present mode of trying indict- 
ments for felony ; for although, in most cases, the counsel 
for the crown exercises his exclusive privilege with great 
caution, the truth might be expected to be more clearly 
brought out by a contest between the counseL The duty 
of the judffo is to look with the same impartial consideration 
to both siaes, and not to allow more force to what tells for 
the prisoner than to what tells against him. 

It has also been said that prisoners are sufficiently pro- 
tected by the preliminary inquiry before the committing 
magistrate, and by the intervention of the grand jury. This 
however, seems more than doubtful ; for a large proportion 
of prisoners annually indicted are acquitted, notwithstand- 
ing these fences against undue accusations. During tbe 
seven years ending with 1831, out of 121,518 persons com- 
mitted for trial, while 85,257 were convicted, no fewer than 
23,442 were acquitted. The remainder were not brought 
to trial at all. 

Lastly, it is apprehended that the allowing of counsel to 
address the jury for the prisoner, would occasion trials to be 
so protracted, that there would scarcely be time to get 
through the business of the court. But to this it mav be 
replied, that the time of the judees being the property oi the 
public by whom they are paid, the ease of the judicial bench 
ought not to be taken into consideration in the decision of 
the question ; and that if more judges are necessary, more 
ought to be appointed. Justice must not be left undone 
for the sake of this expense. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that prisoners are not by 
the present practice allowed copies of the depositions against 
them before the committing magistrate. These they ought 
surely to be fUrnished with in every case ; and we trust the 
attention of the Secretary of State will shortly be directed 
to this subject. 

On the 1st of July will be published, 
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STATE OF CRIME IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND. 
For some years past very full and particular accounts have 
been annually laid before Parliament, of the number of 
persons committed, tried, convicted, and acquitted, on each 
of the different criminal charges known to the law, through- 
out England, and also statements of the same nature, more 
or less complete, for the other parts of the United King- 
dom. It is the principal object of the preset paper to 
present an analysis of these returns for the year 1832, 
accompanied by a few observations illustrative of the ge- 
neral conclusions to which the facts seem to lead. There 
is no department of political science more important than 
that which relates to the statistics of crime. Without an 
accurate knowledge of thct facts coming under this head, 
no sound opinion can be formed respecting almost any 
measure that goes to affect the social condition of the great 
body of the people ; and the business of legislation, in its 
most vitally influential exercise, becomes merely an unpro- 
fitable and hazardous course of experimenting in the dark. 
Scarcely any new law or other measure of public policy 
can be adopted which has not a bearing in this direc- 
tion — a tendency either to increase or to diminish some par- 
ticular species of crime. The greater or less prevalence of 
any particular species of crime, on the other hand, is often 
a valuable dia^gnostic of improving health or growing dis- 
ease in some region of the body politic. Looked to as a 
whole, again, the amount of crime existing in a country, 
is, perhaps, the best single index of its general prosperity 
and civilization. If we could obtain a perfectly accurate 
record of the progressive increase or diminution of crime 
throughout the commimity, that alone might almost serve 
as a measure of the public welfare. 

It is important, however, to observe that we are by no 
means as yet in a condition safely to compare in this man- 
ner our own country in its existing state, either with other 
countries, or with itself at a former period. Of the crimi- 
nal statistics of other countries, we have, in general, no 
sufficiently detailed accounts ; and even if our information 
were more minute and complete than it is, there are many 
other circumstances besides the mere enumeration of 
offenders, which would have to be taken into consideration 
before a safe judgment could be come to. The peculiar 
form of the government, and the nature of the laws, in so 
far as they differed from our own, would in particular re- 
quire to be examined and allowed for. Acts that were 
punishable in the one country, might not be reckoned 
offences at all in the other. A more rigorous and oppressive 
police in the one, without extirpating either the disposition 
to crime, or any of the other causes which usually lead to its 
prevalence, might yet prevent it from actually breaking 
out to the same extent as in the other, where more indi- 
dividuai freedom was enjoyed. And various other diffe- 
rences might in a similar way affect the comparison. The 
same difficulties also, to a certain extent, interfere when we 
attempt to compare the present with the past state of our 
own country. Even if we confine ourselves to the short 
period during which the annual accounts of criminal 
offenders have been made up and published with the requi- 
site fulness, we cannot safely place our dependence upon 
these documents alone. During this space of time, various 
changes may have taken place which, without the state of 
crime having been affected, nevertheless tend to give a new 
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aspect to the official exposition of it. It is certain, for in- 
stance, that of the offences committed in. this country, a con- 
siderably larger proportion are now made Uie subjects of 
prosecution than were even a very few years ago. Muoh of 
this increased activity of the law is owing merely to the 
natural progress of society. The more remote, and out-o& 
the-way corners of the country, in which offences used fire* 
quently to be committed with impunity, are every day be- 
coming more subjected to public observation; while the 
growing intelligence of the people also enables them to per- 
ceive more clearly the importance of not permitting viola- 
tions of the law to go unpunished. But above all, it is 
well known, that an act passed a few years ago for regu- 
lating the allowance of tneir expenses to prosecutors, has 
greatlv contributed to increase the number of offences 
brought under the cognizance of the courts, and even the 
number of committals for trial, without, of course, having 
at all affected the actual amount of crime. Many persons 
who have had the best opportunities of investigatmg the 
subject, are of opinion that these causes are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the increase in the number of offences, 
as exhibited by the public accounts, without supposing any 
real increase of crime at all. 

We do not, therefore, propose to seek in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns before us, any evidence with regard to 
this latter point — holding it to be at least extremely doubt- 
ful how far we ought to trust their apparent testimony 
here. But they may still be taken as showing, in certain 
cases, the increase or diminution of particular offences. If, 
for instance, it shall appear that one class of offences has 
increased, while another has diminished or continued 
stationary, no alteration having taken place in the law with 
regard to either, it may be safely inferred that some circum- 
stances in the situation of the country have occasioned the 
change. It is not to be supposed that the augmented vigi- 
lance of the law, and the zeal of prosecutors, have been, in 
general, directed upon one description of offences more than 
upon another. But after all, our chief object is to exhibit 
a view of the existing state of crime, without much refer- 
ence to its state at any past period. This is at least the 
first thing which it is necessary to know in directing our 
attention to the evil, with the view of applying the proper 
remedies. The condition of the community cannot be 
understood in the most interesting and important of its 
elements, until this knowledge has been acquired. 

The first return which we shall proceed to examine is the 
House of Commons* Paper, numbered 135, containing a 
statement of the committals, convictions, and acquittals for 
the seven years, from 1826 to 1832, inclusive, in the different 
counties of England and Wales. In the fifty-two counties 
of this part of the United Kingdom, and in the city and 
county of Bristol, it appears that the number of committaU 
for each of the seven years was as follows : 



For 1826 16,164 


For 1830 .... 18,107 


7 . . . . 17,924 


1 . . . . 19,647 


8 • . . . 16,564 


2 . . . . 20,829 


9 . . . . 18,675 


f 
f 



The movement here exhibited, it will be observed, so far 
from having been steadily progressive, has occasionally 
even retrograded. In 1828, and again in 1830, the number 
of committals was less than in the preceding year. The 
increase, also, although considerable on a comparison of the 
two extreme years in the series, is very much diminished 
if the year 1827 be compared with 1831. Ou this interval 
of four years, it is only 1,7-23, or about 10 per cent. ; the 
population, be it recollected, having probably increased 
about eight per cent, in the same time. There re- 
mains, therefore, only 2 per cent, of the increase of crime 
to be accounted for by the increased activity in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 
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The^foUowinff is the' number of females committed 
during each of the seven years : 

In 1826 2,692 In 1830 2,972 

7 2,770 1 3,047 

8 2,732 2 3,343 

9 3,119 

This makes the proportion of female commitments gene- 
rally somewhat less than one-sixth of the whole number ; 
excepting in 1829, when it was rather more than one-sixth ; 
«nd in 1832, when it nearly amounted to one-fifth. It does 
not appear, however, to be regularly on the increase. 

On an average of the seven years, rather more than a 
tenth of the persons committed have not been prosecuted. 
Of the 127,910 persons committed, no jprosecutions have 
taken place in the case of 13,300. Of the remainder, 
24,370 have been tried and acquitted, being somewhat less 
than one-fifth of the whole number committed. The num- 
ber convicted has been 90,240, being not quite 3^^ con- 
victions for one acouittal on the whole number brought to 
trial. On the whole, the connctions have not amounted to 
two-thirds of the whole committals ; and this proportion 
has been nearly uniform throughout the seven years. 

There can be no doubt that very many of the persons who 
have thus escaped punishment, have nevertheless been 
guilty of the offences for which they were sent to gaol ; and 
it is also manifestly impossible, on the other hand, under the 
most perfect administration of the law, to prevent an inno- 
cent man from being sometimes apprehended on a criminal 
charge, and sent to take his trial. Yet, when for every 
90 persons convicted, about 38 others, who had been in 
like manner charged as guilty, and subjected to the hard- 
ship and degradation of imprisonment, are after all dis- 
missed without anything bemg proved against them, it is 
difiicult not to feel that there is somethmg faulty in the 
system of which such is the result. The evil may lie partly 
in the law, and partly in its administration ; or it may arise, 
as it probably does m a great measure, from a defective 
police, which allows too many opportunities to the lawless 
portion of the community to commit offences in circum- 
stances where their agency can be only matter of suspicion. 
But still it is, in any view of it, a serious consideration, that 
there should be nearly 6000 persons every year, in England 
alone, committed to jail as criminals, against whom no 
charge is ever substantiated. It is, of course, impossible to 
say what proportion of the number may be innocent ; but 
let it be either considerable or insignificant, the fact is 
almost equally to be deplored. AVe have either many 
innocent persons treated, to a certain extent, as if they were 
criminals ; or we have many criminals permitted to escape 
withput their deserved punishment. In either case we 
have the guilty and the innocent confounded together, and 
the law made to seem contemptible for its weakness, where 
it is not hated for its injustice and oppression. 

The total number of convictions for 1832 was 14,947. 
Taking the population of England and Wales as amounting 
that year to somewhat above fourteen millions, this would 
make rather more than one criminal in every thousand of 
the inhabitants. But although the number quoted is stated 
to be that of the persons convicted in the year, we presume 
it is the number of convictions which is meant to bo given ; 
in which case the number of criminals must be taken at 
considerably less. The persons by whom larcenies, and 
larcenies from the person are mostly committed, are in a 
great many cases convicted several times in the course of 
the year ; and probably it is not too much. to. say that on an 
average each suffers two convictions during that time. If 
80, we may subtract lietween 5000 and 6000 from the total 
number of convictions ; when the real number ,of the per- 
sons annually convicted will remain little more than 9000, 
or about one in every 1500 of the population. 

Of the 14,947 crimes for which convictions were obtained 
in the course of the last year, considerably more than two- 
thirds were what in common parlance would be termed 
petty delinquencies -indicating the existence, indeed, of a 
large number of persons living by depredation, but not that 
of habits of violence and ferocity in any considerable fraction 
of the population. When this large number of convictions 
is mentioned, it ought not to be forgotten that 10,130 of 
them were for larceny simply, and 1151 for lai-ceny from the 
person. Connected with these cases may be noticed 347 
convictions for receiving stolen goods, a criminal trade in 
which the persons engaged are commwily much greater 



scoimdrelfl than the thieves (most of them mere children) 
through whom they derive their infamous gains. The 
other most numerous classes of criminals are those con- 
victed of breaking into a dwelling-house with larceny, (of 
whom, in 1832, there were 583,) of breaking into a shop, 
&c., not connected with a dwelling house (of whom there 
were that year 203), of burglary (of whom there were 118), 
of counterfeiting coin, uttering, &c., (of whom there were 
349), of frauds (of whom there were 280), of offences 
against the game laws (of whom there were 163), of em- 
bezzlement l^ servants (of whom there were 154), of horse- 
stealing (of whom there were 155), and of sheep-stealing 
(of whom there were 219). For robbery of the person there 
were 223 conyiotions, in none of the cases there being any 
attempt to kill or maim. For murder there were 20 con- 
victions, for the attempt to commit murder 62, for rape 16, 
for assault with intent 80, and for arson 35. Of the 14,947 
convictions, the 203 last enumerated are nearly all that can 
be described as of peculiar atrocity. If we add to these the 
1 1 8 cases of burglary, and the 223 cases of robbery of the 
person, we shall include almost all that come under the head 
of violent and daring outrages against the law. 

In looking over this table of convictions with a view to 
discover which particular offences have most remarkably 
increased or diminished during the last seven years, we 
find that that of arson has increased from 3 cases in 1826, 
to 35 cases in 1832 ; that of breaking into a dwelling-house 
with lareeny from 125 to 583; those of counterfeiting the 
coin, uttering, &c., from 210 to 349; that of embezzlement 
by servants from 91 to 154; that of forging instruments 
other than Bank of England notes from 8 to 50 ; that of 
flnauds from 147 to 280 ; and that of receiving stolen goods 
from 157 to 347. On the other hand, cases of bivglary have 
diminished from 311 to 118 ; forgery of Bank of England 
notes from 15 to 5 ; and larceny in dwelling-houses from 
222 to 127. Some of these changes, however, have been 
occasioned by tdterations in the law, according to which 
offences that were formerly comprehended under one head 
are now transferred to another, or are differently punished 
from what they were formerly. 

The number of persons sentenced to death, in 1832, was 
1449, of whom 54 were executed, namely, 16 for arson, 15 
for murder, 7 for rape, 4 for breaking into a dwelling-house 
with larceny, 4 for riot and felony, 4 for robbery of the 
peraon, 2 for attempts to murder, 1 for burglary, and 1 for 
secreting and stealing letters containing bank notes. The 
proportion of executions to condemnations, therefore, was 
that year not much more than 1 in 27. On the whole 
seven years, from 1826 to 1832, it has been nearly 1 in 23 ; 
414 persons having been executed during that time from 
among 9729 sentenced to death. 

Of the other persons convicted in 1832, there were sen- 
tenced to transportation for life 546, for 14 years 764, and 
for 7 years 2603. Of the remainder, 7644 were sentenced 
only to imprisonment for six months and under, and to be 
severally whipped, fined, kept to hard labour, &c. 

The second part of this paper contains a statement of the 
number of persons committed, convicted, sentenced, and 
acquitted in London and Middlesex alone. The entire 
number of persons committed, in 1832, was 3739, of whom 
866 were females, being nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
instead of only one-sixth, as throughout England generally. 
Of 2653 persons convicted, 120 were sentenced to death, 
and 6 were executed, being one-twentieth of the whole. In 
1826, of 204 persons condemned to death, 20 were executed, 
being nearly one-tenth of the whole. The proportion of 
executions has been greatly reduced since 1 829, — in which 
year nearly 1 in 5 of all who were comicted were left to 
suffer. No person has since then been executed either for 
burglary, coining, forgery, horse -stealing, or the attempt to 
munler, for all of which offences there formerly used to be 
several executions every year. There have been no con 
victions for arson, in London or Middlesex, since 1829. 

But besides those committed to gaol on criminal charges, 
a great many persons are every year taken into custody in 
London and its vicinity by the metropolitan police, and 
being brought before the magistrates, are either, when 
not immediately discharged, committed for trial, or sum- 
marily convicted. The House of Commons' Paper (No. 225) 
contains a statement of the number of persons thus taken 
into custody, with the charges on which they were taken, 
and the manner in which the several charges were dealt 
I with by the magistrates, for the years 183 land 1832. Ftoxa 
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this account it appears that the total number of persons 
taken into custody was in 1831, 72,824, and in 1832, 77,543. 
iPhe cases, in the two years respectively, were disposed of 
as follows ; drunken cases, dismissed when sober by super- 
intendents, 23,787 and 25,702 ; discharged by magistrates, 
24,239 and 24,727 ; summarily convicted by ditto, 21,843 
and 23,458 ; committed for trial, 2955 and 3656. Those 
committed for trial form part, of course, of the cases 
already enumerated under the head of Committals for 
Ensland and Wales ; and the drunken cases, and those 
discharged, cannot be considered as adding to the number 
of offences. There remain for 1832 the 23,458 persons who 
were summarily convicted by the magistrates. Of these, 
16,052 were males, and 7406 females. Of the latter 2505 
were taken up as disorderly prostitutes ; and of the whole 
number, ^859 were charged with vagrancy, 3842 with com- 
mon assaults, 3505 with drunkenness, 2177 with being dis- 
orderly characters, 1511 as suspicious characters, 1009 with 
the commission of acts of wilful damage, 933 with havin? 
unlawful possession of goods, and 932 with being reputed 
thieves. 

Of the whole number of persons taken into custody by 
the police in 1832, 49,890 were males, and 27,653 females, 
being in the proportion of not quite 2 to I. The smallest 
number of males was taken up in January, the smallest 
number of females in December : the greatest number of 
males in June, and of females in July. Upon the whole, 
however, the increase and diminution were not great. Of 
the whole number of cases of drunkenness taken before the 
magistrates, 4893 were cases of males, and 2041 of females; 
of those discharged when sober by the superintendents, 
15,411 were males, and 10,291 females*. 

We have no means of stating the number of charges or 
convictions before country magistrates, although that infor- 
mation would be necessary to enable us to arrive at the whole 
number of persons annually called to account for offences 
against the law in England and Wales. In the absence of 
official returns, any rude guess that might be hazarded as 
to this matter is extremely little to be depended on. We 
may state, however, that if we should suppose the number 
of charges made throughout the rest of the kingdom to be 
only half as great in proportion to the population as in Lon- 
don, the result would be that about 250,000 charges in all 
would be made every year, or about one for every fifty-six 
of the population. This amount, being multiplied by the 
number of years which a generation takes in passing across 
the scene of life, would leave hardly a chance to one man in 
two of not being, some time or other, called at least to meet 
a formal accusation of having infringed the law, were it not 
that there is a large class of persons, each of whom bears, 
perhaps, ten or twenty times his own share of such charges. 
And, besides all this, it is to be remembered, there are those 
other risks of coming personally in contact with the officers 
of the law which arise in attachments for debt, and other 
civil processes. 

We will now, to complete our survey, glance, in conclusion, 
at the state of crime in Scotland and in Ireland. The House 
of Commons' Paper, No. 45, contains a statement of the 
committals and convictions on criminal charges, in the for- 
mer country, for the last year. The offences enumerated in 
this statement, which is very minute and somewhat compli- 
cated, amount to eighty-eight different descriptions in all, 
ranging from murder down to vagrancy. For all these vio- 
lations of the law, there appear to have been, in 1832, com- 
mitted for trial, 1898 males and 533 females; of which num- 
ber of 2431, there were liberated, without trial, 539, and 
brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary, the 
Circuit Court, the Sheriff, the Burgh Magistrates, the Jus- 
tices of Peace, or other court, 1758. The remaining 134 
appear to have been reserved for trial till the next year. 

* We ought to remark that this return is defective in various 
respects. Although there is a separate statement of persons com- 
mitted for trial by the magistrates for 1831, there is no similar 
accoimt for 1832. There is also no recapitulation for 1832, similar 
to that given for 1831. The consequence of these defects is that 
a complete comparison of the accounts for the two years becomes 
difficult or impracticable. — Since this Paper was prepared, a return 
(No. 354) has been printed by order of the House of Commons, 
continuing a statement of the number of persons committed during 
1832, from each of the poUce^ffices in Middlesex, Westminster, 
Surrey, the city of Iiondon, and the borough of Southwark, distin. 
giiishmg their several ofieoces. It is impossible, however, to give 
within a moderate space any summary of the various lists coutamed 
in this return. 



Upon the whole year, the convictions and ontlawries were 
1599, and the acquittals 164 : there were also three persons 
found to be insane. We have thus 2431 committals, 703 
acquittals, and 1602 convictions (including cases of insanity), 
in a population of probably about 2,100,000. In Scotland, 
therefore, there is only one committal in every 864 of the 
population, instead of in every 672 as in England ; and one 
conviction in every 1300, instead of in every 1000. The 
whole number of acquittals and liberations bears a consi- 
derably higher ratio to the committals in Scotland than in 
England, — ^being in the former as 1 to 2f , while in the 
latter it is nearly as 1 to 2J. This arises fix)m the very large 
numbers who in Scotland are liberated without ever being 
brought to trial, — being very nearly one-third of the whole 
committals, instead of about one-seventh as in England. 
We believe, however, it is very well understood in that 
country that by far the greater number of these persons are 
so liberated, not because they are believed to be innocent* 
or even because there would be any difficulty in proving 
their guilt, but in the feeUng that they have been already 
sufficiently punished by their incarceration. The proportion 
of acquittals after trial, it will be observed, is much lower in 
Scotland than in England ; being httle more than at the 
rate of one to ten convictions, whereas in England it is as 
one to four convictions. It would be an interesting inquiry, 
but one which we cannot here afford to pursue, to endeavour 
to ascertain in how far these disagreements result from dif- 
ferences in the situation of the two countries, and in how far 
from peculiarities in the two systems of law. Upon the 
latter head, we may merely obser\'e that in Scotland, in con- 
sequence of the existence of a public prosecutor, the expense 
of a criminal prosecution is never thrown upon an individual ; 
that the jury are not required to be unanimous ; and that 
they have it in their power to acquit the prisoner by a ver- 
dict of not proven, as well as by one of not guilty. 

The House of Commons' Paper, No. 80, contains a return 
of the number of offences against the law which have been 
committed in Ireland during the years 1831 and 1832. This, 
however, is only a statement of offences as reported to govern- 
ment, not as ascertained by the conviction of the criminals. 
It is, therefore, a very impexfect document. The offences 
for 1831 are arranged under thirty heads, and those for 
1832 under thirty-three heads; but in neither list are the 
numbers summed up. The following table presents in one 
view the general recapitulation for both years : — ^ 

Homicide • • • • < 

Robbery • • • • 

Burglary . • • 

Burning • . • • 

Houghing or maiming cattle • • 
Assaults connected with Ribbonism 
Riot • • • • 

Rescue • • 

Illegal notice • 

Rape . • • • 

Illegal meeting • • 

Injury of property • » 

Stealing cattle • • 

Abduction • « » 

Attacks on houses • • 

Serious assaults • • 

Firing at, with intent to kill • • 
Administration of oaths • 

Robbery of arms . • • 

Demanding arms • • 

Apiicaring in arms • • 

Firing into dwellings • 

Waylaying • • « 

Levelling • • • , 

Turning up land • • 

Cutting and maiming • • 

Infanticide • • « 

Compulsory drowning * 

Common assaults • • 

Trespass on common • • 

Attempt to poison • • « 

Resistance to leeal process • 

Resistance to tithe 
Taking forcible possession • • 
Breaking church windows « 
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TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The conflict between the sultan and his vassal or viceroy, 
the pasha of Egypt, which has terminated so disadvantage- 
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oosly to Turkey, obliging her to seek the protection of 
Russia, the most feared of all her Christian enemies, ori- 
nnated in a quarrel between Abdallah Pasha of Acre and 
uie Egyptian government. 

Though nominally professing allegiance to Sultan Mah- 
moud, the head of the Ottoman empire and the Mussulman 
faith, both these pashas had been for many years nearly 
independent of his authority. Mehemet-Ali of Egypt, 
though by far the more powerful of the two (and probably 
it was the consciousness of this power that produced his 
moderation) was moderate, circumspect, and even under 
circumstances of strong temptation, persevered in a show 
of reverence and obedience to the Sublime Porte. Not so 
Abdallah of Acre, a man of hardy presumption and violent 
passions. In 1822, to eo no further back in his history, 
ne boldly threw aside his mask of submission, and at the 
head of an army composed of Arabs, Druses from Mount 
Lebanon, and mercenaries from all parts of the Turkish 
empire, he endeavoured to seize on the pashalic of Damascus, 
as a eonqueror. He was foiled, however, in his attempt, 
and speedily oblieed to retreat. He shut himself up in his 
strong fortress of Acre, where, by command of the Porte, 
he was besieged by five neighbouring pashas, foremost 
among whom was the adopted son of the viceroy of Egypt, 
Ibrahun Pasha, who afterwards distinguished himself by 
his campaigns in Greece, and who has lately gained much 
more fame as commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army 
against tiie sultan*. 

Ibrahim, and the four pashas his colleagues, with an 
army oif 9000 men, could make no impression on Acre, 
and, after a ten months* siege, Mehemet Ali, pasha of 
Egypt, having become mediator with the Porte, the daring 
Abdallah, who could not be beaten, was pardoned by the 
sultan, and restored to his former honours, on condition of 
paying a heavy sum of money as a fine ; which was not 
punishing Abdallah but the unfortunate people over whom 
he ruled ; for in true pasha fashion he wrung all the money 
that was paid, from the poor Syrians. 

Mehemet Ali had the whole of the merit (such as it was) 
of effecting this reconciliation, and of removing the scandal 
of seeing the emperor of the Ottomans defied by a contu- 
macious vassal in a corner of his dominions ; and in this 
transaction he conceived he had laid both Sultan Mahmoud 
and Abdallah Pasha under obligations to himself. From 
the latter, it is certain, he thenceforward exacted more defer- 
ence than that proud chieftain was inclined to pay. To the 
sultan, he continued the same line of respectful submission, 
in which he had so long persisted. It is stated by those 
who had good opportunities of judging of the pasha of 
Egypt's conduct and motives, that he withheld himself from 
the fatal war in Greece as long as he could consistently 
with the allegiance he professed to the sultan, and that he 
never entered upon that war with national zeal. 

In 1824> however, when he was known to have a regular 
army of 24,000 men, well disciplined in the European man- 
ner, besides his irregular forces, he complied vdth the de- 
mands of the Porte, which he could no longer resist without 
incurring the suspicions of his liege, and embarked for the 
Morea four regiments of infantry, making 16,000 men, four 
companies of sappers and miners, and about 700 horse (the 
flower of his army) the whole under the command of his 
adopted son Ibrahim Pasha. Escorted by the then very 
respectable Egyptian fleet, 100 transports with this army 
on board sailed from Alexandria in the month of July, 1824. 

It wus confidently anticipated by the mass of the Mussul- 
man population of the empire, that this force would vindi- 
cate the cause of Mahomet, preserve the dominions of the 
sultan from dismemberment, and. reduce the Greeks, as a 
former army of the pasha of Egypt's had reduced the rebel- 
lious Wahhabees. It mig^t, indeed, have done all this but 
for the intervention of England, France, and Russia, in 
favour of the unfortunate Greeks. 

* It may be agreeable to know something of the character and 
appearance of this man, who certainly deserves the epithet of extra- 
0Tainiir\\ He la thus described by a French officer, who knew 
him well. 

'< Ibrahim's character is hasty and violent, but he easily recovers 
from his excesses of mge ; his bravery and obstinacy are well 
known. His perseverance in danger increases in proportion to 
the obstacles he meets ; he only sees his object, and bounds for- 
ward to attain it. His person is far from agreeable, being that of 
a rude and robust warrior/'^-P/ana/. De la R^ginkration de 
fEgypte, Paris, 1830. 



It may be well to notice at this point the circumatanoes 
of the revolt and suppression of the Wahhabees, as showing 
some of the more valuable services performed in favour of 
Sultan Mahmoud by Mehemet Ali. 

The Wahhabees, or sectarian followers of the schismatic Ab* 
dool Wahhab, were spiritual and political puritans — fanatic 
reformers of the Mahometan church and Ottoman state, who 
sprang up in the deserts of Arabia, and, aiming at an entire 
change in the existing state of things, from the beginning 
of the last century defied the arms of the Turks and a suc- 
cession of eight sultans. They had advanced from the 
remote Arabian district of Ared, had beaten or foiled the 
troops of the most powerful pashas sent against them by the 
Porte, had taken Mecca, the holy city, and had despoiled 
and desecrated the tomb of the prophet Mahomet ; for such 
things were as odious in the sight of those reformers, as 
monasteries, and cathedrals, masses and votive offerings, 
were in the eyes of the followers of John Knox. Matters 
were in this condition, and the enthusiastic Wahhabees not 
only threatened a radical change in many of the dogmas, 
and in all the practices of the Mahometan faith, in the very 
spots where that faith first arose, but gave most serious 
grounds for alarm as to the integrity of the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Turks ; when Mehemet Ali, who had conso- 
lidated his power in Egypt, took up arms against them. 
After an arduous struggle, of which the reader may form a 
competent idea by referring to the curious memoirs of 
" Giovanni Finati,*' an Italian adventurer who served with 
the Egyptians, the arms of Mehemet Ali, aided by his pro- 
found and astutious policy, prevailed ; the Wahhabees were 
driven back to the deserts, to scenes more suiting the auste- 
rity and simplicity of their doctrines ; the prophet's tomb at 
Mecca was again open to orthodox Mussulmans, and the 
Porte was relieved from a long dreaded enemy. This was 
done in 1818, and as all was done in the name of the sultan, 
he had the glory of it, and the advantage of being, for a 
time, considered by the orthodox Mahometans in the hght 
of a defender of the insulted faith. 

Though thus defeated and expelled from Djedda, Mecca, 
Medina and the whole neighbourhood of those important 
places, the Wahhabees several times reassumed the offen- 
sive, and in the commencement of the year 1824, they 
occupied the gorges of the chain of mountains that defends 
their countrv, and kept the holy cities in a state of alarm. 
In the month of February, only five months before he em- 
barked Ibrahim Pasha and his ai*my for the Morea, Mehe- 
met Ali was obliged to despatch a considerable force by 
Cosseir, the Desert, and the Red Sea, to make head against 
those Arabs. This force checked the Wahhabees and 
saved the holy cities. 

To return to Mehemet Ali's efforts to recover Greece for 
the sultan, in October 1825 he sent 8000 more disciplined 
troops of the line to Ibrahim Pasha, together with a good 
supply of field and battering artillery, and ammunition. 

With these reinforcements Ibrahim carried on a successful, 
but a barbarous warfare ; he retook nearly all the places 
lost by the Turks, and the remnant of the Greek people was 
doomed to transportation into Egypt, and their place was to 
have been supplied by submissive colonies from the banks 
of the Nile, when the treaty of the 6th of July, followed up 
by the battle of Navarino, arrested his destructive triumph, 
and secured to Greece an existence as an independent state. 

Before that crisis, overtures were made to Mehemet Ali 
in the name of the allied powers, to withdraw his troops and 
fleet from the Morea, and to detach himself from the sultan, 
at least inasmuch as related to the Greek war, which 
those powers had determined should cease. How far be- 
yond this the proposals made went to affect his allegiance 
to the sultan, is known to Colonel Cradock and others who 
were in the diplomatic secrets. About the time of Colonel 
Cradock's arrival (August, 1827) in Egypt, the pasha was 
smarting under the bad news, that the Wahhabees had 
again issued from their mountain gorges and even taken 
Mecca once more ; he was in immediate want of troops, to 
defend the countries under his own government ; he knew the 
weakness of the sultan, that a war with Russia was immi- 
nent, that the fleets, not only of Russia, but of England 
and France were in the Mediterranean ; but he still persisted 
in fidelity to his liege, and though, it is said, guarantees 
were offered to him for his future security, he would give 
no other answer to the representations made to him on the 
part of the allies, than that he was a subject of the Porte, 
and could enter into negociations only on the express oider 
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of the sultan, and in the sense he (the sultan) should de- 
termine. This fidelity cost him his valuable fleet 

It will be remembered also, that even after the catastrophe 
of Navarino, Mehemet Ali was slow in withdrawing his troops 
from Greece, and that he affected to act in everything as the 
8ultan*s most submissive servant. 

The clearly foreseen war with Russia then took place ; — 
it exhausted the sultan, and the second campaign saw a 
Russian army almost at the walls of Constantinople. Me- 
hemet Ali might have declared his independence and laid 
his hands on Syria, in ^ose moments of misfortune and 
weakness ; yet he remained quiet and respectful, though 
backward in paying all the demands made on him for money 
by the Porte. 

The Russian war was soon followed by the dangerous 
revolt of the Albanians, which cost the impoverished sultan 
much money and many men. So deranged, indeed, was 
the state of things produced by this struggle, that when Mr. 
D. Urquhart, who has just .published an interesting work on 
Turkey and Greece*, travelled through Albania and Euro- 
pean Turkey in 1830, during the sanguinary contest, he 
entertained ** veiy little hope of seeing the country tran- 
quillized, or the Turkish rule prolonged.'* This, too, one 
would have thought a favourable moment t for Mehemet 
Ali to develope the ambitious plans he has since acted upon, 
yet still he remained quiet ; and it is curious to obsen'e, (a 
fact mentioned by Mr. Urquhart) that out of those very 
Albanians, who would then have assisted his attempt, by 
diverting the arms of the Turks in Europe, the sultan, after 
reducing them to order, mustered 6000 brave soldiers, who 
were the nucleus and strength of the grand vizier s army in 
Asia Minor, and by far the most formidable foes with whom 
the Egyptians have had to contend in their advance on 
Kutaiah. At last, in November 1831, the quarrel between 
Mehemet AH and Abdallah Pasha of Acre, broke out. 

Proceeding now >?ithout waiting for orders from the 
Porte, an Egyptian army with proper artillery and European 
engineer officers (in all, very superior in quality to the force 
that ineffectually besieged the same place in 1822) laid 
siege to Acre, and took it on the 27th May, 1832, after a 
bold resistance of six months. The fierce Abdallah was 
carried as prisoner of war to Mehemet Ali, who treated 
him with great respect. 

Abdallah had been any thing, rather than a submissive 
or faithful vassal to the sultan ; the sultan, however, natu- 
rally averse to see pashas carrying on war on their own 
account, (though such things have not been rare in the 
Turkish empire,) reprobated the conduct of Mehemet Ali, 
and espoused the cause of Abdallah. 

We cannot determine how far the angry, uncompromising 
tone assumed by the Porte may have influenced the con- 
duct of Mehemet Ali ; but it is natural to suppose he 
would never have given up Acre, which had belonged to 
Egypt at no very remote period, and had long been an 
object of desire in bis eyes. And then Acre, as Bonaparto 
felt when he besieged it, was the key to Syria, and having 
taken it, — having taken the first step, which is the one that 
costs most, —Mehemet Ali may not have been able to resist 
the temptation of so easy a conquest as lay before him, and 
the prospect of uniting under his rule, the dominions of the 
Fatimite caliphs of Egypt, viz., Egypt, large tracts of Syria, 
and the whole of Palestine. 

Whatever were his motives, the fact was, he sent for- 
ward Ibrahim with an Egyptian army, which overran and 
occupied Syria almost without resistance. He would will- 
ingly have stayed his career of conquest on the Syrian 
frontier, and here, had the sultan properly attended to his 
own weakness, he would have treated with his emancipated 
and powerful vassal, permitting him to retain what he could 
not hope, at present, to wrench from him. But Mahraoud 
was obstinate, and the successful Ibrahim penetrated into 
Asia Minor, and advanced towards the capital of the Turk- 
ish empire. The sultan, too late, conscious of his want of 
strength, then called in the aid of the Russians— his ene- 
mies of but the other day — the power that by prophecy and 
long belief, the Turks look upon as the sure destroyer of their 
empire. Nothing that the sultan has done, or left undone, 

* '•' Turkey and its Resources," &c. &c London. 1 833. 

t At the same time, in Kiiropoan Turkey, Ihe Servians had as- 
serted and secured their indei>endence, and the Bosnians^ who had 
formerly furnished brav^ troops, scorned bU intercourse with the 
Porte. 



no enormity, no other attack on the prejudices of the Mub« 
sulman people could have done so much to dethrone him in 
their hearts, as this last fatal proceeding. The orthodox 
Mussulmans had, indeed, long considered parts of his con* 
duct as contrary to the laws of the prophet ; but on learniuff 
that he had summoned the Muscovites to his aid, they held 
him as a downright ghiaour or infidel. This feeling was 
more particularly declared in Asia Minor, where Ibrahim 
was then encamped as a conqueror, for the Turks there are 
much more bigoted than the Turks in Europe. 

Nor does it appear that the sultan has gained anything 
by thus debasing himself, and ofiending the prejudices of 
his people. Even after the arrival of a Russian fleet and 
army at his capital, he has had to make peace with Ibrahim 
through the medium of a French diplomatist, and to grant 
to the pasha of Egypt the very terms the pasha would have 
accepted at the bednning of the campaign, and neither 
less nor more than he demanded before the arrival of the 
sultan's Muscovite allies*. Unless the troops and population 
of the place had risen against him, Mahmoud was safe in 
Constantinople without the Russian aid. Ibrahim Pasha 
could not have crossed even the narrow Bosphorus without 
sometliing like a fleet, and the introduction of a fleet into 
those seas by the Dardanelles, though once efiected by the 
English, was far too bold a project for the Egyptian marine. 
The fact was, Mehemet Ali not only never thought of at- 
tacking Constantinople, but he never thought nia army 
would go so far as it did into Asia Minor. 

The causes that facilitated the extraordinary progress of 
Ibrahim Pasha merit attention. One of the greatest difli- 
culties in the opinion of Europeans who had travelled in that 
country, was the obtaining of provisions for his army. 
These gentlemen had seen the arrival of only six or eight 
individuals occasion an apparent dearth in a village; but 
they had travelled with an escort of armed Turks, from 
whom the timid inhabitants carefully concealed all si^ns of 
wealth and abundance. On Ibrahim's approach, as it was 
found he made no military extortions, and paid for all that 
was furnished for his army, the cultivators flocked to him 
with their hidden stores of grain, and he thus found com- 
parative abundance, where a Turkish army probably would 
not have been able to detect a bushel of corn. We have 
this information from persons who were in the country at 
the time. Moreover, ever since the year 1829, whole dis- 
tricts in the interior of Asia Minor had been in almost a 
continual state of revolt. They longed for a change of 
masters, and welcomed an army of the same faith as them- 
selves, led on by the guardian of the holy sepulchre of the 
prophet t, as friends and deliverers. And then, that army 
itself was infinitely superior in quality to that which the 
sultan had to oppose to it. Mehemet Ali, who had long 
before annihilated the power of the turbulent Mamelouks» 
began his military reforms in 1815. Mahmoud did not 
dispose of his turbulent janissaries, and commence the for- 
mation of a disciplined armv d V Europienne, until 1825. 
The pasha had thus the incalculable advantage of ten years 
over the sultan. He had also a set of instructors ; a staff 
of fifty French and Italian officers ; all men of experience, 
and some of them men of distinguished talents in their pro- 
fession, and conversant with all that enters into the organiza- 
tion and disposing of an army. The sultan had scarcely 
six European officers of any merit, and Calosso, the best of 
these, was merely a good cavalry ofidcer. Excepting the 
6000 Albanians we have mentioned, and who were excellent 
troops, the grand vizier, when he met Ibrahim in the field, 
had nothing but undisciplined hordes, an ill-arined rabble. 
The sultan could not spare his tacticoes J from Europe. Add 
to all this, the Egyptians had a retrospect of victory. They 

* Mehemet All's condition, that Adaua should be ceded to him, 
caused some delay in the negodations. The prize, hoiyevcr, was 
worth contending for. The district of Adaua, situated in a corner, 
between Syria and Karamania, though not extensive, is fertile, 
salubrious and beautiful. The Pasha of Egypt pretended to covet 
possession of it on account of its fine wood and materials for ship- 
building ; but it is more than probable he looked t^it as a place 
whence he might avail himself of the advantages presented by the 
contiguous const of Karamania. What those natural advantaffes 
are, and what is the present impoverished, distracted state of tiiat 
country, with many other matters of great interest, the reader may 
learn from Captain Beaufurrs admirabl|^olume on Karamania. 

f This title was bestowed by the sultlhi Dn Ibrahim, after he had 
recovered Mecca and its treasures from the Wahhabees. 

X The regular troops of the Sultan are so called by the Franks. 
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had been victorious in Arabia a^nst the Wahhabees, in 
Dongola, Sennaar and Cordofon, in the Morea, and before 
Acre ; whereas the Turks had scarcely anything to look 
back upon, except a lengthened series of defeats. We trust 
these few words will render intelligible, the success of 
Ibrahim Pasha against the Sultan. 

In an article in * Blackwood's Magazine* for June last, all 
the misfortunes that have befoUen the sultan, are attributed 
to his having disturbed the old order of things, and med- 
dled with the elements of reform ! Does the author of that 
article know what was the execrable old order of things in 
Turkey ? or does he fancy that the despised, unwarlike janis- 
saries, who, for so many years, had ceased to be formidable to 
any others than their own sovereign, their peaceable countty- 
men, and the Christian and Jewish rajahs, would have 
been more successful against the Russians, than the sultan*s 
disciplined troops ? The reverses of the Ottoman Porte are 
not attributable to any such cause. Constant defeat had 
heaped dirt on the national banner; the empire, before 
reform, was hurrying on to the last stage of dissolution, and 
refonn might have saved it, had it not been attacked by the 
Russians before reform was matured, or had time to deve- 
lope its benefits. It was, then, not reform, but the interrup- 
tion of reform, that laid Turkey prostrate. And was not 
this writer, who goes to the flagitious old Ottoman govern- 
ment for arguments in support of Tory principles, struck 
with the brilliant successes of Mehemet Ali ? and can he 
deny that the whole and sole source of the means by which 
those successes have been achieved, sprang firom the matured 
reform the pasha of Egypt had effected in his own do- 
minions ? 



PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

According to the present practice of the English law, 
when a person who conceives himself to have been injured 
by a libel brings an action for damages against the author 
or publisher, he will fail to obtain a verdict if it shall be 
proved that the statements of the libel are true. Satisfac- 
tory evidence to that effect is held to be an answer to the 
charge. The admission of this principle has no doubt been 
forceia upon the courts by the obvious consideration, that 
otherwise a man without shame might make a trading 
stock of his bad character and immoral conduct, committing 
disgraceful acts for the mere purpose of afterwards filling 
his pocket at the expense of whosoever should expose or 
notice them. 

When the author or publisher of what is asserted to be a 
libel, however, is called upon to answer for it on an indict- 
ment, that is to say on a demand, not that he shall be 
made to pay damages to the prosecutor, but that he shall 
be punished as one who has committed an offence, it is 
not allowed to be any justification of the Ubel that its state- 
ments are true. The- question of its truth or falsehood is 
not permitted to be brought forward. 

The apology which is made for this mode of proceeding 
in the law is, that every uttering of a libel is m itself a 
crime, and as such, obnoxious to punishment It is an act 
which, for certain reasons, good or bad, has been inter- 
dicted ; and, therefore, merely to plead that the Ubel is true, 
without proving that it has not been uttered, can be no 
answer to the charge. 

Those, consequently, who contend for the admission of 
evidence as to the truth or falsehood of the libel, on the 
trial of an indictment respecting it, must be understood to 
demand the abandonment of the principle or rule of law 
which declares the utterance of a libel to be in itself always 
a penal act, and the adoption of the entirely different 
principle, that a libel shall only be held to be a crime in 
certain circumstances. What these circumstances ought to 
be, is the next point to be determined. 

In regard to this matter, there are only two propositions 
which have been made— the first, that the utterance of what 
the law now calls a hbel should only be held to be a crime 
when the person so charged shall fail, to prove the state- 
ments of th^ libel to be true ; — the second, that proof of the 
truth of the libellous statement shall not be admitted as an 
absolute justification of the utterance, but shall nevertheless 
be allowed to be brought forward, for the jury to give what 
weicrht to it they may think fit. 

This short account Jrill put the reader in possession of 
the various conflicting views to which the subject has given 
rise* and of the general grounds upon which each professes 



toxest. Early in the present session, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons by Sir Francis Vincent, one of 
the' members for St. Alban's, to alter and amend the laws 
respecting libels, which at present stands for a second 
reading on Wednesday the 3rd of July. It is not pro- 
bable that the bill will now'pass this session ; but there is 
little doubt that this or some other measure of a similar 
character will very soon receive the sanction of the legis- 
lature. 

The principle upon which Sir Francis Vincent's bill pro- 
ceeds is that which we have mentioned as the second of the 
two propositions that have been suggested for the improve- 
ment of the present law. One of its enactments is, " that 
in every proceeding for a libel, whether the same be by 
action or indictment, it shall be lawful for the defendant to 
give in evidence the truth of the matter or imputation con- 
tained in, or conveved by, the publication charged as a libel" 
The evidence of the truth of the libel, in other words, is to 
be tendered, not as its absolute justification, but as an 
essential part of the case on which the jury are to pronounce 
their verdict. 

Public opinion may be said to be made up as to the 
absurdity and oppressive character of the principle that a 
libel is, in all cases, as deserving of punishment when it is 
true, as when it is false. The law has never yet distinctly 
defined what a libel is ; and by Mr. Fox's celebrated act, 
passed in the 32nd year of George III, the determination 
of the question, whether the publication charged be a libel 
or no, is left with[the jury. It has been commonly said, that in 
this case, we have a singular instance of juries being called 
upon to decide a question of law as well as a question of fact ; 
but if such a duty were really imposed upon juries by Mr. Fox's 
bill, it would, in our opinion, be but little deserving of the 
commendation which it has generally received. Juries are 
obviously incompetent to pronounce upon questions of law ; 
to do this is the province of the judge. But it is, in truth, 
because the question of whether any pubUcation be or be not 
a hbel is not a mere question of law, but, to a great extent, 
if not mainly, a question of feet, that Mr. Fox's bill has 
most properly left its decision with the jury. It is as much 
a question of fact as is the question whether any particular 
act or thing which is complained of be or be not a nuisance ; 
or the question whether the killing of a man, in any given 
circumstances, be a murder or a homicide ; or many of the 
other questions, the determination of which is equally left 
vrith the jury. In the instance of a libel, precisely as in all 
those other instances, the jury are, especially since the 
passing of Mr. Fox's act, called upon to deUver their verdict 
upon a consideration of the whole case, and with all the cir- 
cumstances before them. They are called upon to say guilty 
or not guilty, of having published a libel, not of having pub- 
lished the hbel. 

It is true that, while confining all this discretion to the 
jury, the law may still consistently say, that the truth or 
falsehood of the statement shall not be taken into considera- 
tion as one of the ingredients aflfecting its libellous cha- 
racter. But to lay down such a principle as this, seems, at 
any rate, to be neutralizing nearly all' the benefit of the 
power allowed to be exercised by the jury, and making the 
transference to them of the duty of deciding whether the 
subject of the charge be a libel or no, appear to be without 
either propriety or meaning. If there be one consideration 
which more than any other is likely, in certain cases at least 
— we should indeed say in most cases — to sway the opinion 
of a jury as to whether a particular writing, or other utter- 
ance, deserved to be declared criminal, it is precisely that of 
its truth or falsehood. Let the law say what it may, there- 
fore, we may be quite certain that this consideration will 
seldom bo really overlooked by the jiury. Evidence distinctly 
bearing upon the point may be prevented ft-om being brought 
forward on the tnal ; but it is impossible to prevent an im- 
pression being made as to how the fact really stands ; and 
upon that impression the jury will act. They will not be 
disposed, in a multitude of cases at least, to pass the same 
condemnation upon the author of a statement which they 
have reason to think is perfectly true, however libellous, as 
Uiey would do upon the author of a similar Ubel, every senr 
'Wnce of which they beheve to be a falsehood, uttered in the 
knowledge that it was false. 

This, 3ien, is the state of the case. The fundamental and 
guiding principle of the law may be considered as having 
been laid down in the express statute which gives the right 
of deciding the question of libel or no libel to the jury« If 
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the law 19 to be conBUteDt with itself and not to fight by one 
of its provisions against the object which it affects to promote 
by another, all its arrangements ought to be brought into 
accordance with the spirit of this its leading regulation. But, 
for the reasons alluded to above, juries, entrusted with the 
power granted to them by Mr. Fox's act, will not, in judging 
of the criminality of a libel, overlook the circumstances of 
its truth or falsehood. If they ore not allowed to obtain a 
knowledge of tliat circumstance from the direct evidence 
brought forward on the trial, they will still found their ver- 
dict upon what they may merely believe or suspect regarding 
it. Nothing Uierefore is gained by preventing the point in 
question from being made the subject of evidence. The 
law, in laying down this prohibition, merely attempts what 
it cannot compass. It may exclude the evidence irom the 
court, but it cannot exclude the consideration of the matter 
from the minds of the jury. The only effect is to leave them 
to come to their determination on a vague, and it may be 
erroneous guess, instead of on correct and clear information 
as to the ftu^t. 

Nor does there appear to be anv sufficient reason for laving 
it down as a general principle, that the truth or falsehood 
of the libel is really unimportant in reference to'jts criminal 
character. It is commonly said that an injurious imputation 
directed by one person against another, even although true, 
has still a tendency to interrupt the peace and order of so- 
ciety ; and, on that account, ought to be punished. But if 
every act were to be prohibited to which that tendency might 
be ascribed, the business of the world could not be carried 
on. Protiigaoy and insolence would have it all their own 
way. It would be to surrender the rule of human affairs, 
without resistance or question, to mere might and wrong. 
But this notion is really, we believe, nothing more than a 
popular misconception arising from the charge in an indict- 
ment for libel, as in all other mdictments, that the act of the 
defendant was done against the^^ace of our lord the king 
— which means, simply, that it was done in violation of the 
law. 

The true ground on which the present law of libel stands, 
would rather seem to be that, if an individual has committed 
an act deserving of blame, it is not fair to call him to account 
for it in any court, except upon the trial of a charge regularly 
made against him. On a trial, for example, with regard to 
the criminal character of a particular publication, it is not 
fair that the person, whose conduct the publication attacks, 
should be called upon to defend or explain that conduct. 
This, it is said, would be in fact to try two distinct questions, 
affecting two different parties, at one and the same time. 

But there is not much, after all, in this plausible reasoning. 
In many other cases, as well as in that under consideration, 
Ihe same legal investigation may be regarded as having for 
its object the examination and decision of .two several ques- 
tions at the same time. Whenever the fact of one party 
being in the right depends upon and involves the fact of the 
opposite party being in the wrong, there are two questions 
examined and decided by the same trial. Now this is pre- 
cisely what would happen on a trial for libel under the pro- 
posed new law. Whenever evidence of the truth of the hbel 
was accepted by the jury as its justification, their verdict, 
acquitting the defendant, would mdeed in so far condemn 
the plaintiff. But, on the other hand, it would not condemn 
him to any punishment, even if the charge made against 
him in the libel should have been a penal one. It would 
only assert that he was not placed in circumstances entitling 
bim to demand the punishment of the defendant. 

But the shortest, and at the same time the best, answer 
to these and all other objections which may be urged against 
^ the proposed amendment of £he law, is found in the fact 
already noticed, that in an action for damages on account of 
a Ubel, evidence that the libel is true has long been allowed 
to be brought forward on Uie side of the defence. It cannot 
therefore bo pretended that any actual inconvenience would 
follow from the introduction oif the same rule into the trial 
of indietmentB. The innovation might, indeed, injure a little 
the technical symmetry of our legal system ; but that, we 
believe, would be the whole amount of its injurious elSsct. 

We have said nothing in illustration of the desirableness 
of having the publication of the truth, in general, secured 
from punishment ; that being, we conceive, too obvious to 
be disputed. At the same time we hold that the present 
bill takes the proper line, when it proposes to admit evidence 
of the truth of the libel, not as its absolute justification, but 
only as matter for the consideration of the jury. There are 



cases in which the truth of an injurious imputation ought 
certainly not to be received as a justification of its utterance. 
Some particular passage in a man*s history, in which he has 
deserved blame, is not to be allowed to be constantly held 
up to his annoyance, by any one who chooses, out of pure 
malignity, or from some other base or private motive to do 
so. Proof of something more than the truth of the statement 
ought surely to be required in such a cose to justify the 
Ubeller. He ought to be called upon to show, in addition, 
that his object was a good one. 

The bill before us contains a variety of other new regula- 
tions ; but these We do not at present notice, as they can 
hardly be said to involve any important principle, and may 
also be, some of them, altered before the proposition shall 
pass into a law. The point to which we have confined our 
attention forms the essential enactment of the biU. 



CORPORATION REFORM. 

Wb refer our readers to an article in the first number of the 
Companion for a general view of the origin and present 
state of our municipal corporations, and of the principal 
points in then: constitution, or at least in the condition into 
which they have fallen, that require alteration and reform. 
The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the state of these bodies in 
England and Ireland, nas now beon printed, along with the 
Evidence taken by the Committee in twenty- seven sittings, 
from the 25th of February to the 3d of May in the present 
year inclusive. The whole forms a volume of nearly 400 
pages. 

The Report itself, however, is very short and general. 
The Committee, conceiving, as they state, that they would 
best discharge their duty by inquiring how far Corpora- 
tions, as at present constituted, were useful and efficient, 
rather than by seeking to detect past abuses with a view to 
their exposure or punishment, confined their examina- 
tions principally to corporate officers, from whom, of course, 
they could expect to ascertain little more than what they 
might have derived from an inspection of the charters of the 
several boroughs. Yet even upon the information thus 
collected, they have come to a conclusion strongly unfavour- 
able to the existing order of things in almost all our corpo- 
rations. The following passage in the Report enumerates 
and explains the principal points which they conceive to call 
for attention in the contemplated revision of the system : — 

'* The jurisdiction of corporations is defective in some cases 
in consequence of the town having been extended beyond 
the limits of the ancient borough ; and, in other cases, it is 
objectionable, from extending to places that are distant, and 
more properly falling within the jurisdiction of county ma- 
gistrates. 

" The principle which prevails of a small portion of cor- 
porators choosing those wno are to be associated with them 
in power, and generally for life, is felt to be a great grievance. 
The tendency of this principle is to maintain an exclusive 
system, to uphold local, political, and reUgious party feelings, 
and is destructive of that confidence which ought always to 
be reposed in those who are entrusted with control, judiciid 
or otherwise, over their fellow-citizens. 

** One of the consec^uences of this svstem of close election 
has been, that publicity has been rarely given to the amount 
and application of the funds belonging to the different cor- 
porations. It is probable that, if in this respect the corpo- 
rations had acted under the influence and control of public 
opinion, their debts would have been less in amount, and 
more benefit would have been conferred on the community. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the management and expen- 
diture of corporate funds should be subjected to a systematic 
and efficient control. 

*' The powers vested in corporations for the administration 
of justice, both criminal and civil, are various and extensive, 
and are among the most important objects of inquiry. In 
some cases, the choice of recorders has been, both in practice 
and in principle, highly creditable to the corporations ; in 
other cases, recorders have been chosen of unexceptionable 
character, but selected rather on account of their rank and 
station, them from a regard to their fitness to discharge the 
duties of the office. The way in which the iuries are sum- 
moned seems to be left too much to the discretion of the 
parties whose duty it is to summon them. There are no 
regular lists of those liable to serve on juries, and there is no 
control over the discretion of the officer, who selects, from 
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among 'those qualified by law, such as he pleases. The 
civil courts appear either to have fallen entirely into disuse, 
or to have been but little resorted to. According to the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, the Admiraltv's juris- 
diction, belonging to the corporation of Yarmouth, is one 
which has not been administered advantageously or use- 
fiiUy, and that, and others, if such there be, are very fit 
subjects for future inauiry and improvement. 

" The privileges and exemptions from tolls and dues which 
are enjoyed by freemen give them, in some cases, very con- 
siderable advantage, in the conduct of the ordinary affairs of 
life, over those who are not freemen. It is stated, that two 
persons engaged in trade in Hull, and in all other respects 
being equal, except that the one is, and the other is not, a 
freeman, the exemption from port and other dues will give 
an advantage to the freeman to the amount of 100/. per 
annum. It may well be questioned whether such exemp- 
tions rest on any public principle sufiiciently strong to com- 
pensate for, and justify an interference with, that equality 
of rights which ought to be enjoyed by members of the same 
community. In most considerable places, private acts of 
parliament have been obtained for the purpose of watching, 
paving, and lighting the towns. Thus some important 
functions of police have been transferred to bodies indepen- 
dent of, and unconnected with, the corporations ; and as the 
Committee did not consider that, under the reference made 
to them, they had power to inquire into the efficiency and 
administration of those acts, as regards the police of the re- 
spective towns, they have abstained from the inquiry. It 
may be remarked, however, that it is probable that if the 
corporations had been more popularly constituted, and had 
enjoyed a larger share of public confidence, they might 
have been invested with a greater, if not an exclusive, con- 
trol over the execution of these acts of parliament.*' 

They afterwards add the following general expression of 
the opinion to which they have come as to the means to be 
taken in order to restore the usefulness of these institu- 
tions ; — 

** Your Committee are flirther led to infer, that corpora- 
tions, as now constituted, are not adapted to the present state 
of society ; the corporative officers are not identified with 
the community, who have rarely any influence in choosing 
them, and have no control over their proceedings ; corporate 
offices, even the highest in rank, are not always objects of 
desire, and are likely to be less so now that the political in- 
fluence of corporations has been so much diminished. To 
make corporations instruments of useful and efficient local 
government, it seems to be essential that the corporate 
officers should be more popularly chosen ; that the offices 
should be accessible to all that have entitled themselves by 
their conduct to the good opinion and confidence of their 
fellow-citizens ; that their proceedings should be open and 
subject to the control of public opinion ; and that it should 
be felt by the community that the maintenance of order, 
and the equal administration of justice in all things, depend 
on the energy and principle of the corporate officers. If 
these objects could be obtained, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that the wholesome influence and authority of cor- 
porations would be increased, that their powers of usefulness 
would be extended, that public confidence would be esta- 
blished, and that the desire of honourable distinction and 
the sense of duty would call into the service of the commu- 
nity those who are most capable of discharging the duties 
of the coi-porate offices with ability and integrity. Such are 
some of the results which your Committee anticipate firam a 
zealous and honest prosecution of this most important in- 
quiry." 

The Report concludes as follows : — 

" The proposal to recommend the appointment of a com- 
mission has met with the almost general concurrence of the 
Committee. 

" If the country is divided into districts, the labour will 
be abridged ; the commissioners being on the spot, will be 
accessible to those who have important facts to communicate; 
they will be enabled to command the evidence necessary to 
decide on the weight of conflicting statements ; and they 
may, in a short space of time, collect the necessary informa- 
tion more easily and more accurately than it could be ob- 
tained by any other proceeding. Your Committee, there- 
fore, deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, 
earnestly recommend that no time should be lost in taking 
the necessary measures for appointing commissioners to I 
prosecute the inquiry with promptitude and vigour> so that 



the materials to be collected may be arranged and brought 
under the consideration of Parliament early in the next 
session." 

The evidence, as might be expected from the sources 
whence it is chiefly derived, affords so imperfect an exposi- 
tion of corporation abuses that we shall not at present sub- 
mit any extracts from it We may look for a much more 
searching and complete investigation of the subject fix)m the 
commission which is probably about to be appointed. Such 
an investigation is quite indispensable to enable Parliament 
properly to deal with the evil, and to construct the better 
system that must be substituted for the present. Mean- 
while the Report, as far as it goes, is extremely satisfactory 
and gratifying, and may be regarded as a most auspicious 
beginning of the work of reform in this important depart- 
ment* 

LOCAL COURTS BILL. "^ 
In our fourth number we gave an account of the principal 
provisions of the bill which has been introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, for establishing 
Courts of Local Jurisdiction, in order, as it is expressed in 
the preamble, that the means may be ** afforded to the 
people of this realm of having their suits tried as speedily 
and as near their own homes as may be, whereby expense, 
vexation, and delay, may be avoided." This bill has now 
been read a second time, and is at present in committee. 
The measure is one of the most important ever submitted to 
the legislature, and we therefore return to it for the purpose 
of adding a few observations in further illustration of the 
great principle which it involves. 

With the exception of the courts of quarter sessions, and 
certain ancient district courts, irregularly scattered over the 
country, and exhibiting every conceivable diversity of con- 
stitution and jurisdiction, England, as is well known, does 
not at present possess any other tribunals for the trial of 
causes except those which sit in Westminster Hall, and 
those which are held twice in the year Tin other parts of the 
kingdom, by the judges on circuit The principle of the 
system is, that the dispensation of justice over the whole 
realm shall proceed from, and be governed throughout by, 
the body of judges sitting in Westminster Hall, who accord- 
ingly are appointed, either collectively or individually, to act 
as its sole superintendents. In this way it is conceived that 
the surest m^ans are taken to secure the important object 
of a uniformity in the administration of the law ; and to 
prevent the many inconveniences and mischief that would 
arise from decisions on legal points being given by one inde- 
pendent tribunal, contradictory in principle to those pro- 
ceeding from another. 

It would appear that, for the sake of this object, the system 
of English judicature has, in the course of ages, been mate- 
rially changed from its original form. In the Saxon times, 
local courts seem to have existed not only in every county 
or shire, but even for smaller districts ; and their jurisdiction, 
in regard at least to civil suits, was probably of unlimited 
extent. Some have even thought that they had a criminal 
jurisdiction also. The abolition of these tribunals, whatever 
peculiar advantages may have been afterwards discovered in 
the new system, in all likelihood originated merely in the 
despotic pohcy of the first Norman kings, and their wish to 
retain in their own hands so immense a power as that of the 
interpretation and administration of the law for the whole 
country. The Court of King's Bench, to which all the other 
courts in the kingdom were thus subjected, was, in the literal 
sense of the woras, the king*8 own court, which for a long 
time followed him wherever he went, and in which he fre- 
quently presided in person, while the ordinary judges were 
always of his appointment, and sat merely as his substitutes. 
It is true, that as good often arises out of evil, this arrange- 
ment has eventually turned out to be productive of certain 
advantages which were probably but little contemplated 
when it was first introduced ; but this accidental result has 
perhaps had the effect of making some inconveniences be 
too much overlooked with which it has been also attended. 

Among these is one at least of serious magnitude— the 
general withdrawal of justice from the doors of the people, to 
a distance at which it is always of difficult access, and fre- 
quently altogether inaccessible. If two of the king's subjects 
have a difference respecting a matter of which the law of 
the land can take cognizance, they are entitled to have it 
decided in the speediest and cheapest manner that is con- 
sistent with the dispensation of justice to each. Under the 
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g'stem according to whicb the law is now administered in 
ngland, this pnnciple seems to be almost wholly forgotten 
or disregarded. The making justice speedy and cheap does 
not appear to have been thought an object worth aiming at. 
It cannot be said tbtfC the attempt has failed ; it never has 
been made. It may possibly be that law cannot be lowered 
in price without being also deteriorated in quality ; but our 
present system cannot be deemed eVtn to nave recognised 
the former result as desirable, although there were nothing 
to prevent its being attained. The spuit of that system may 
almost be asserted to have rather been that cheap law was 
in itself an evil— that the more expensive, tedious, and 
vexatious, suits could be made, so much the better— that the 
farther justice could be removed from every man s door, as 
if it were the case of some nuisance upon which people 
wanted to turn their backs, the more perfect did the arrange- 
ments of society deserve to be accounted. 

Other ^views, however, have of late years begun to be 
expressed. The public have become tired of ihe blessings 
of dear and difficult law. The suitor who, having obtained 
a judgment in his favour, finds that he is neverUieless out 
of pocket by the result of the action, after having been put 
a thousand times out of temper during its dilatory progress, 
has shown symptoms of a disposition to grumble at this 
mode of dispensing justice, by which, although declared to 
be in the right, he is yet treated as if ho were in the wrong. 
Even the less unfortunate litigant, who has succeeded in 
recovering a part of his claim, and has thus come oif a 
gainer upon the whole, asks why he should have had so 
much trouble, and should have been put to so much ex- 
pense, in obtaining what was his due. Supposing the outlay 
to be all eventually repaid, still its pressure in the first 
instance is severely felt To the man who is without funds, 
it is often a complete bar to the assertion of his right, let it 
be ever so strong. Plaintiff and defendant, in every suit, 
except where one of the parties is playing a dishonest game, 
and making use of the heavy charges of the cause to 
' oppress and overwhelm his adversary, alike sufier and cry 
out under this grievance. :•<« 

These complaints have lon^ ago established a general 
conviction in the public mind m favour of some such mea- 
sure as that which is now, we trust, about to be adopted by 
the legislature. The institution of a system of local judi- 
catories has been recommended to Parliament by several of 
the most influential persons on both sides of politics. Many 
years ago, the subject was taken up by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Althorp. A bill to effect its 
accomplishment was afterwards introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, then one of 
the ministers of the crown. On the 29th of April, 
1 830, the present Lord Chancellor (then Mr. Brougham) 
obtained leave to bring in another bill for the same purpose. 
In the debate which took place on this occasion, a concur- 
rence in the general views of the mover was expressed by 
Mr. Secretary Peel, the Solicitor-General (Sir Edward B. 
Sugden), and other speakers ; and no opposition was made 
to the proposition for bringing in the bill. The measure, 
however, after having been read a second time and com- 
mitted, was allowed to drop, principally in consequence of 
the prorogation of Parhament in the following July. A few 
days after the commencement of the next session, namely, 
on the 1 0th of November, Mr. Brougham again introduced 
nearly the same bill, but was prevented from carrving it far- 
ther by his removal soon after to the House of Lords. On the 
2d of December following, however, he brought it forward 
in that house, when it was read once and ordered to be 
printed, but was not farther proceeded with. The present 
bill, which differs firom the former in some of its details, was 
introduced by his Lordship on the 28th of March in the 
present year. The public attention, therefore, has been 
repeatedly called to the subject ; and ample opportunities 
have been afforded for its consideration. But, notwith- 
standing this, on none of the occasions on which the mea- 
sure has been brought forward, with the exception of the 
last, has any stand been made by any party or individual 
against its principle, or more than some doubts expressed 
as to the practicability or expediency of some of its provi- 
sions. 

Even now it can hardly be said that the principle of the 
bill has been contested. Both Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Eldon, while objecting to several of its dietails, have, by im- 
plication at least, assumed the possibility of its coming out 
of thejcommittee in such a form as might induce them to 



withdraw their opposition. Lord Lyndhurst, in the com- 
mittee, even described a counter-project of his own, by which 
he proposed to attain the same object with that contem- 
plated by the Lord Chancellor's bill, namely, the providing 
of courts to which suitors might resort, and where they 
might have their causes tried, in the neighbourhood of their 
own homes. The necessity, therefore, of some such reform 
of the present system as shall secure this end, may be re- 
garded as a point conceded on all hands. Whether the 
present measure shall pass or not, or whether it may or may 
not be found to answer its purpose, it may be taken as cer- 
tain that Westminster Hall will not much longer continue 
to be the place in which nearly all the suits are carried on 
that arise in every part of England. There is now, however, 
every prospect that the bill, with some modification, perhaps, 
of a few of its clauses, will receive the sanction of the legis- 
lature. 

JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
In our two preceding Numbers we have noticed and deplored 
the progressive growth of juvenile delinquency. To arrest 
this increasing evil, to snatch the youthful vagrant from 
temptation and misery, ere his mind is tainted with vice, to 
lead the young criminal from the path of guilt, and to give 
to both habits of virtue and industry, are among the highest 
objects wliich can engage the attention of the philanthropist 
To preserve the rising generation from crime is at once to 
strike at the root of the mischief, since the misery in which 
our thieves and malefactors are reared is then destroyed. 
The benefit which is thus done to society is infinite, and 
every member of the community must be personally inte- 
rested in the furtherance of such an object " If crime and 
misery are increasing, is the public sufficiently aware that 
the fault is in a great measure our own ? The felons of 1832 
were the neglected children of 1810; and prisons are col- 
leges where misguided youth is placed under the tuition of 
the most expert masters in the arts of fraud and villainy. 
In the streets and workhouses, thousands of children are 
under a course of education in crime at the public expense ; 
eventually, perhaps, also to be hung or transported at the 
expense of the public." 

The above quotation is from the Prospectus of a Society 
for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy, formed three 
years ago by Captain Brenton and some otlier benevolent 
individuals. It is evident however, that such a Society 
should be on a very extensive plan to be productive of any 
permanent efidcacy. Ample funds are necessary, as well as 
the active support of all persons who are more anxious to 
prevent the existence, than to punish the commission of 
crime. The above Society has, at present, an establishment 
at Hackney Wick for the education, employment and main- 
tenance of Juvenile Vagrants. Here they are instructed in 
reading and writing fur about two or three hours daily, the 
rest of their time being spent in cultivating the ground. 
The master works with the boys and superintends their 
general conduct. He reports that considering the circum- 
stance of their having been taken from so degraded a class, 
their good behaviour and their industry are astonishing; 
they are in general, he adds, attentive to the instruction 
bestowed on them, and are apparently happy. 

The history of i^ome of these unfortunate children shows 
that, notwithstanding the enormous poor-rates levied in 
every parish, there are cases of hopeless poverty into which 
even children may fieill ; and that at the age when they still 
require the fostering care of a parent to minister to their 
wants they may be left neglected and alone, either to starve, 
to beg, or to steal, as their previous habits may lead them. 
The account given of himself by one little boy who is now 
in this asylum is particularly afiiecting. He is apparently 
about nine or ten years of age; and for the last twelve 
months this child has been a houseless wanderer in Hyde 
Park. He does not recollect ever to have been the object of 
a mother s care. His father was a seaman, and when he 
went on his last voyage, left 30s, for the use of his child, who - 
received it in weeklv payments of three shillings at a time. 
The father died on his passage home, and no farther allow- 
ance was made to the boy ; on which the woman with whom 
he lived reftised to keep^him, and turned him adrift. He 
then went to the place where he was accustomed to be paid 
his weekly allowance, and some compassionate sailors gave 
him money. He afterwards called again at his former 
dwelling, but the woman no longer liv^ there ; from that 
time he begged in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, and at 
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night ilept in a hollow tree. In the severe veathor he ob- 
tamed some straw to put into his miserable resting-place ; 
but he was oflten very oold. Many days he was entirely 
without food, and once he fasted for forty-eight hours. He 
was sometimes ill, yet with all this suffering he would not 
steal* becausei as he says, *' his father told liim it was a 
crime to God.'* If he attempted to join other boys, they 
drove him from them ; and thus was this poor little outcast 
struggling through life, till he was discovered and received 
into Uiis asylum, where he is very happy and very willing 
to work. It appears that, joined to the excellent moral pre- 
cepts of his father, he had likewise received some education 
for six months in a national school at Whitechapel, and can 
now read tolerably well. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the diild*d statement ; he has been repeatedly ques- 
tioned and cross-examined by different gentlemen of the 
committee, and he has never deviated from his first account. 
There are now about twenty-eight boys in this school ; 
but it is evident that, with fundis however large, the employ- 
ment of young vagrants, and the reformation of juvenile 
offenders cannot be conducted on a sufficiently extensive 
scale at home. There are now on board the Euryalus con- 
vict hulk at Chatham, 407 boys, between the ages of nine 
and sixteen years. " I will only ask," says Captain Bren- 
ton, '' if these poor creatures, thus pent up and associated, 
are likely to improve in their moi^il or religious habits; 
whether the trades of shoemakers and tailors, which they 
are learning, are likely to be enriched by their labours ; or 
whether, on their release from the hulk, they are not likely 
to be out of work themselves, or to displace others in these 
crafts, which are already overstock^ with labourers? 
Assuming that these questions can only be answered in the 
affirmative, I ask what possible good can accrue to society 
from such a forced and expensive education, and whether 
the honest and industrious of those trades, who have fairly 
served their time, and paid their premium of apprenticeship, 
have not a just right to complain that their earnings have 
been shared by a superabundance of workmen, who are 
thrust upon them by means of a government capital ? For 
if tliese be good workmen, such must be the effect ; and if 
bad workmen, then has the money expended on them been 
thrown away. The only remedy for this, and most of 
the evils now existing, is the application of labour to those 
works which can do injury to none, and are ready to receive 
all." Such occupation is to be found in our colonies. To 
maintain children here in the unprofitable labour of turning 
up soil which will yield little or no return, is clearly an im- 
provident waste of that industry which might be beneficially 
employed in the more fertile land^ of our colonies; and 
this society is anxious to extend its sphere of usefulness, by 
permanently providing for the myriads of poor children who 
mfest our streets, and sending them to some of our posses- 
sions abroad. " Nor should we wait," says the Report, 
*' until they had disgraced themselves by crime, or plun- 
dered and destroyed ten times as much as their voyage and 
outfit would cost. If children can be snatched from infamy 
at a small expense, and if our colonies will receive them, 
shall we not carry on the good work with vigour and perse- 
verance equal to the object?" 

The originators of this institution are already in com- 
munication with a committee of gentlemen of the Society 
for Promoting Emigration to the District of Albany at the 
Cape of Good Hope, who have evidently seconded the views 
of their correspondents, and are anxious to co-operate with 
them in every possible manner. Encouraged by this prof- 
fer of support, the Society lias sent twenty-four boys to the 
Cape, and intends to forward another division as soon as its 
ftmds will admit. €k)vemment has paid one-half of the 
expenses for the passage and outfit of this first' shipment, 
but is pledged no farther. *** At the Midsummer sessions 
at the Old Bailey," to quote again from the Report, " thirty' 
three little boys, between ten and thirteen years of age, were 
sentenced to various terms of transportation ; and thus the 
gangs of full-grown villains are constantly recruited by the 
operation of the law, and thieves are educated at the ex- 
pense of government, at a greater cost than it would re- 
quire to make them honest and happy." 

The settlement to which the children have been stmt, is 
Graham's town, a considerable distance inland. Since 
the first communication, " demands have been pouring in 
from the Cape of Good Hope to send children out in almost 
unlimited numbers." It is proposed that these children 
riionld^ be eonsigned to a Committee of gentlemen in the 



settlement, who immediately ob their arrival would draught 
them off among the settlers wishine for such young la- 
bourers*. To tnese settlers the children should be bound 
apprentices for five or seven years, according to their ages, 
and in return for their services, should be maintained 
entirely during that time, and should likewise receive at the 
end of their term something to be^n the world with, when 
they could either become small farmers themselves, or con- 
tinue as daily labourers. The conmiittee would not lose 
sight of these apprentices, but would continue to watch over 
their welfare, and take care that tliey were well treated by 
their masters. Religious and moral education would, it is 
hoped, be provided for them as far as circumstances might 
render possible. The expense of furnishing with clothes 
and outfit, and of shipping the children already sent, was 
under 10/., for each, while the cost of maintaining a child 
in a work-house is estimated at 10/. per annum; therefore, 
for not more than the cost of supporting them for one year, 
those children, who have no parents or friends to be inte- 
rested in their welfare, whose melancholy, isolated situation* 
is emphatically denoted by the term *' parish children" 
can be sent to a country where they may obtain inde- 
pendence by the exercise of honest industry, while by their 
labour they will materially benefit the rising colonies. 

" In this society," says the * South African Advertiser 
of the 18th October, 1832, '* we see the germs of much 

good to the Cape. Our friends in Albany, and other parts of 
le colony, have often expressed a strong desire for a steady 
supply of free labourers from Europe ; and experience lias 
shown, that such apprentices as the Society are training, 
would be upon the whole preferable to adult emigrants, 
whose habits have been formed in a state of society very 
different from that to be found in our agricultural districts, 
and whose yixtfti dispositions and tempers render them not 
only averse to a mode of life and a species of labour quite 
new to them, but in many instances absolutely incapable, 
even if willing, to discharge their duty as apprentices. * * * 
If the Albany farmers take this plan into consideration, 
they can open a correspondence with the society upon very 
favourable grounds. In their district the apprentices would 
neither be associated with slaves, as in some other colonies — 
and in some districts, unhappily, of this colony — ^nor with 
convicts, as in New South Wales, or any of our other penal 
settlements. They would be soothed and reconciled to ^a 
Ufe of peaceable industry by being placed among their own 
country people, speaking the same language, professing the 
same religion, and entertaining the same feelings and senti- 
ments respecting the manv topics of daily thought and con- 
versation with themselves.' 

In Nova Scotia, labour is likewise in great demand, and 
steps have been taken to estabUsh a branch society there on 
the same plan as that at Graham's Town. The expense of 
sending children to this settlement it is suppo&ed would not 
be more than 70s, each. Some gentlemen who are now 
exerting themselves for the farther extension of this institu- 
tion have likew^ise an interest in the prosperity of the emi- 
grants of Nova Scotia, and are fully impressed with the 
conviction that the free importation of these young labourers 
will greatly benefit the colony. They are, therefore, willing 
to afford every facility which can best forward their emigra- 
tion and promote their future advancement Somo of the 
members of the Society are rather desirous that delinquents 
before they are sent abroad should pass through a probation- 
ary state here ; but to attemnt this would be unadvisable in 
two points of view. The funis necessary for such a purpose, 
if the emigration be pursued on an extensive scale, would be 
much beyond what the most sanguine could hope to raise ; 
while it is doubtful whether the work of reformation could be 
so successfully carried on among several hundreds of boys 
already initiated in vice. Rather take the children from 
their old haunts, separate them at once from their depraved 
associates, disperse them among respectable settlers where 
no bad example will be exhibited to them— where no motive 
for a continuance in depravity will be given to them, but on 
the contrary a strong motive for doing right. They are 
then placedf in a more favourable situation for losing their 
old habits, and for becoming useful and virtuous members 
of society, than if they were under the most judicious course 
of education, within the limits of a school, where they must 

♦This is the settlement formed iff the. year 1820, when about 5000 
British emigrants were conveyed to South Africa under the patro- 
nagQ of government; an account of their early adventures 
appeaMd in Noi. 51 and 52 of tfaa *< Fenny Magagine.*' 
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xiecoMariiy berd tnth their old comp^iiions, or with some 
equally vicbus. Emigration then, as soon as possible after 
they are received into the asylum here, appears to be the 
plan most likely to be attended with success. 

If this great work is to be carried on to any beneficial 
extent, the co-operation of the hearts and heads of many 
benevolent and intelligent persons will be required — all 
acting in unison and with iuoicious foresight. A few indi- 
viduals however zealous, however able, cannot unassisted 
accomplish so great an end. Large funds are essential to 
complete success ; the time and thoughtsof many intelligent 
persons are required to appropriate these funds judiciously. 
The benevolent may therefore be expected to come forward 
liberally with their aid in support of this most excellent and 
useful charity, the object of which is to promote both the 
happiness of the individuals more immediately benefited, 
and the good of society at large. By its successful working, 
not only crime, but tho producing cause of crime, will he 
destroyed, and a wide spreading contagion of vice will be 
exchanged for individual industry, virtue, and happiness. 



ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Among various important measures of law reform which 
have been this session introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by the Solicitor-Greneral, is one entitled " A Bill for 
facilitating the recovery of Debts, the prevention of Frauds 
by Debtors, the relief of Debtors wiUinff to make Cession of 
their property for the payment of their debts, and abolishing 
Imprisonment for Debt, except in cases of Fraud.'' The 
last of the objects enumerated is that which the bill mav be 
said to have chiefly in view, and in reference to which all 
its enactments may be considered to be framed. The pre- 
vious clauses having laid down the modes by which it is 
proposed that the property of debtors shall for the future in 
all cases be made avulable for the satisfaction of the claims 
of their creditors, the 81st and 62d clauses proceed as 
follows : — " And whereas the present power of arrest is un- 
necessarily extensive and severe, and, provision being made 
to facilitate the remedy of creditors against the property of 
debtors, may be safely relaxed; be it therefore further 
enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, no 
person shall be arrested upon any process for debt issuing 
out of any court, unless the plaintiff shall make oath that 
he believes the debtor is about to abscond to avoid payment 
of his debt, or on special order made by one of the judges 
of the superior courts. — ^And be it further enacted, that if 
any debtor, having been arrested either on mesne or final 
process, shall bring an action against the person at whose 
suit he was arrest^, it shall be incumbent on such person 
to prove that he had probable cause for believing that the 
party arrested was about to absoond.** 

If this bill shall, as there is every reason to expect, be 
passed into a law, it will put an end to the worst relic of 
Darbarism that still disgraces our legal system. The prin- 
ciple on which the present law of arrest proceeds is, that to 
be owing money, and to be unable to pay it, is in all cases a 
species of crime. Imprisonment, or the deprivation of per- 
Bonid liberty, is one of the common punishments of cnmi- 
nals ; it is also appointed to be the punishment of debtors. 
To this punishment all descriptions of debtors are sub- 
jected indiscriminately — no distinction being made be- 
tween the worst cases of improvidence or of fraud on the 
one hand, and those of the most unavoidable misfortune on 
the other. 

There are few persons, probably, who will contend at the 
present day that such a law as this is consistent either with 
easity or with common sense. The only object, indeed, 
which it can be reasonably regarded as contemplating, is the 
interdiction of credit altogether. It has in effect said that 
the person who borrows, or purchases on credit, although 
he will not be called to account if he shall be fortunate 
enough to be able to meet his obligations, nevertheless does 
so at the risk of being punished as a criminal, if any acci- 
dent, no matter how unavoidable, should intervene to put it 
out of his power to discharge his debt when it becomes due. 
Or, to put the thing in another way, it has left every man 
who may have incurred a debt so far at the mercy of his 
creditor, that the latter, if not otherwise able to recover the 
amount with which he has entrusted him, may insist that 
he shall bo treated as if he had committed some crime. 
What is this but to declare that to ask credit is really a 
criminal act, which will be punished whenever the peipetrar 



tor becomes involved in certain cncomttances entitling 
another person to call upon the law to take its course, not* 
withstanding that it may be passed over when attention is 
not thus specially directed to it ? 

If this was really the object of the law, it would have 
been better to have enacted at once that credit should not 
be at all allowed, and that every person detected in so trans 
grossing the law should be sent to prison. This would at 
any rate have been the more open and straight-forward 
course. Besides, in that Ciise the power of applying or sus* 
pending the law, which is here the power of deciding who-* 
ther or no an individual shall be treated as a criminal, 
would not have been left to the caprice of the very party 
who is worst situated for its calm and dispassionate exercise. 

It is not impossible that, in the uncommercial period 
when our law of arrest originated, some prejudice against 
the practice of credit, akin to the prejudice against usury, 
may have contributed to its introduction and mainte- 
nance. It certainly, at any rate, would be no favourite ob- 
ject of legislation in those days to facilitate credit But 
the motive of the law is no doubt to be principally sought 
in the same spirit which has given so tyrannical a character 
to various other laws protective of the rights of property, and 
which appears to have constanUy regarded the conservation 
of those rights as an object almost paramount to every other. 
In this instance the operation of the spirit in question has 
produced a singular result. In the first place, the right of 
the creditor to his propertv, namely, the money due to him 
by his debtor, has heen held to be so sacred that it has been 
deemed proper to allow it to be exercised at the cost even of 
the personal liberty of the debtor. And in the second place, 
the property of the debtor also has been fenced round with 
nearly the same extreme solicitude ; so that in many cases 
it is actually possible to incarcerate his person, when it is 
impossible to lay hands upon a shilling of his property. 

Any thing more absurd than this state of the law can 
hardly be imagined. Of two powers, either of which might 
have been given to him, the creditor has actually been de- 
nied the only one which he was likely to find at all service- 
able m the recovery of his money, and invested with the 
other, which in most cases he cannot apply for that purpose 
with any effect whatever. 

But the worst characteristic of the present law is its un- 
necessarilv cruel bearing upon the debtor. We have already 
obser^'ed tnat it makes no distinction between the honest and 
the dishonest debtor — between the scoundrel who has incur- 
red obligations which he never expected and perhaps never 
intended to discharge, and the merely unfortunate man 
who, without any fault of his own, may have been ren 
dered unable to pay what he owes. But we might have 
gone farther than this: for it actually places the dis- 
honest debtor in a far better position than the other. It 
sends both of them, indeed, to prison ; but him who re- 
fuses to surrender his property for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, it permits to live there in the enjoyment often of 
almost any accommodations or luxuries his pecuniary re- 
sources can procure ; while it leaves him who has honour- 
ably despoiled himself . of everything, that he may pay 
what he owes, at least as far as he can, to pine in desti- 
tution and wretchedness on the gaol allowance. It thus 
offers an immense premium to dishonesty, and does its 
utmost to tempt and encourage the insolvent debtor to re- 
frain from taking that course which is the only just one that 
he can adopt, namely, to surrender his property, if required, 
to the last farthing to help to discharge his debts. 

The imposition of imprisonment as a punishment for the 
non-payment of a just debt, might indeed be necessary, 
were there no other method of giving the creditor a hold 
upon his debtor. The former must of course be enabled 
in some way or other to recover what is due to him from 
a party unwilling to pay it. But so far from there being 
no other means available for this purpose, there is a mode 
by which it would be answered a thousand times better, 
ready at hand if the law would only adopt it. It consists 
simply in depriving the creditor of his control over the 
person of his debtor, and giving him in exchange a con- 
trol over his property. 

This amendment of the law it is the object of the present 
bill to effect. We cannot here enter into any explanation 
of the various arrangements which it proposes with the view 
of placing the property of insolvent debtors more completely at 
the disposal of their creditors ; but we may probably return to 
this part of the subject after the bill has received its last cor- 
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rections in passing through the two Houses. If it shall 
become a law, as we trust it will do, the improvement, we 
repeat, which it will introduce into our legal system, will be 
one of the greatest ever made. It will destroy a power held 
by one class of men over another class, which ought not to 
exist in a country calling itself civilized; which is more 
liable to be abused than any other which it would be pos- 
sible to name ; and which, in by far the majority of in- 
stances, is only injurious instead of the reverse to the inte- 
rests even of the person exercising it himself. And for 
this barbarous, dangerous, and almost useless ri^ht of con- 
trol, it will substitute a natural and really effective check, 
and one which can hardly admit of being in any circum- 
stances abused. 



COMBINATIONS. 



The metropolis, at tbe present moment, presents one of the 
most curious and instructive examples upon record, of the 
ignorance and tyranny which are too often displayed by 
workmen in the management of their unions. It is the case 
of the copper-plate printers. 

Before we proceed to detail such of the facts of this parti- 
cular case as have come to our knowledge, we must premise, 
that we thoroughly admit the right of workmen to join toge- 
ther for the protection of their own interests. The old com- 
bination laws were, with great propriety and justice, repealed, 
because they were destructive of the freedom of industry. 
The object which we have in view in pointing out some of 
the absurdities which united workmen commit, is to show that 
the greater number of their laws and regulations are, in the 
same way, destructive of the freedom of industry ; that they 
could not be tolerated if they emanated from any government 
or corporate authority ; and that, in truth, they are without 
any parallel in the extent of their folly, except the instances 
which are furnished by the an ti- commercial decrees of various 
states in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The copper-plate printers of London, for the most part, 
form a society or union. The number of workmen, alto- 
gether, does not reach 300. For the last fortnight the busi- 
ness has been nearly altogether suspended ; and the progress 
of the periodical works of art, the great branch of the busi- 
ness, is either interrupted or altogether stopped. Several 
publications which had furnished employment for many hands, 
from month to month, will not appear on the regular day. The 
dispute between the masters ana the journeymen originated 
in a question of price, not very important in its amount ; 
but the masters, finding that the regulations of the union, as 
they ought to have discovered long ago, were calculated to 
embarrass the natural operations of their manufacture at 
every step, have resolved to resist many of the conditions 
which the men require to be obser\'ed before they will con- 
sent to exchange their labour for wages. 

The business of plate-printing has very considerably in- 
creased within the last seven years, and it is daily increasing. 
This is the natural consequence of the introduction of en- 
graving upon steel;- by which the finest works of art may 
be so multiplied from a single plate, that they are placed 
within the capacity of purchase of the middle classes, instead 
of being the exclusive luxury of the rich. Now it is perfectly 
clear that, with an extending market, derived firom an ex- 
tension of the taste which (creates a demand, the supply of 
labour which was adequate seven years ago is not sulticient 
now. In point of fact, the business of plate-printing in 
London has increased six-fold. The regulations of the work- 
men have not had the effect of proportioning the supply of 
labour to the demand : they have kept the supply below the 
demand, and consequently production has been impeded to 
a considerable extent. The labourer, the capitalist, and tlie 
consumer, are each injured by such regulations. 

Tbe principal points in which the combination of plate- 
printers exhibits a lamentable ignorance of the principles of 
commercial freedom are, 1st. in their regulations for the 
taking apprentices; 2d. in their proscription of all other 
workmen but those of London ; and 3d. in their enforcement 
of enormous wages for night-work. For the assertion of 
their opinions upon these subjects nearly two hundred men 
are now out of employ; living*, indeed, upon a common 
fund, but, in so living, exhausting the provision which might 
have supported them in sickness or old age. Unfortunately, 
they do not look to these casualties of life ; the parish is 
seen at the end of a long vista of high wages and improvi- 
dent expenditure. , 



With a rapidly increasing market, the two or three hun- 
dred plate-printers of London hold that they are equal to 
supplying all the demand of that market. They begin, 
therefore, by asserting that no master, whatever be the ex- 
tent of his capital or connexion, whether he employs two 
presses or two hundred, shall take more than two apprentices 
— in some special cases three have been allowed. If any part- 
ner in a plate-printing firm has not been regularly appren- 
ticed in London, the privilege of taking any apprentice at all 
is refused. This is tolerably arbitrary, to begin with. But 
the folly and despotism do not end here. Having prevented 
any addition to the number of labourers, with a rapidly in- 
creasing demand for their labour, the journeymen plate- 
printers draw a line of circumvallation round London ; and 
maintain that no man shall be employed who has not been 
apprenticed in London, or within ten miles. Many plate- 
printers are employed in Birmingham — they cannot come 
to the metropolis ; and yet the metropolis is ready to offer 
them constant work and high wages. An industrious and 
skilful hand in this branch may earn from 2L to 31. per 
week ; and the extension of the market ensures the conti- 
nuance of this state of things. But no : the workman from 
Birmingham is not to set foot in Middlesex ; the workmen in 
Middlesex are resolved that no addition shall be made to 
their numbers ; the extension of the market is of course to 
be limited by their authority. To prevent this extension 
they resolve to keep up prices ; — and they set about this in 
a most injurious way. 

Tlie hours of work in this trade are from eight in the 
morning till eight at night, with two hours deducted for meals. 
There are no fines for not being at work early enough ; but 
if a man presumes to stay a moment beyond eight in the 
evening without charging for night-work, he is fined a 
guinea. Night- work is paid one -half more than day-work ; 
at night the work is worse done, and there is a waste of capital 
in artificial light. But the journeymen like night-work, 
and night- work accordingly enters largely into the price of 
all engravings. 

We had intended to have offered a few parallel examples of 
the modes in which the freedom of industry was kept down 
by the ordinances of guilds and states in the infancy of com- 
merce, but our space will not permit us, although we may 
return to the subject. These evils have been destroyed, as 
far as governments and municipal corporations have been 
concerned, by tbe growing intelligence of society, but chiefly 
by the competition of country with country. The nation 
which permitted such clogs upon industry to exist, found 
out that poverty and decrepitude followed in their train ; 
and that whilst the interests of particular classes were sought 
to be protected, the common welfare of all was destroyed. It 
will be the same with all combinations of workmen which 
are founded upon such gross injustice as that of the plate- 
printers. They will be destroyed by competition. France, 
and the Netherlands, and Italy, have many skilful plate- 
printers, who will soon find their way to London if such 
ignorant resolutions as those we have described are persisted in. 
The journeymen of this trade are fortunately situated, if they 
could appreciate their own position. Tlie wages of their 
labour must have a natural tendency to rise, if they will 
leave the balance of demand and supply in the labour- 
market to regulate itself. 

Combinations of workmen are becoming so general, that 
it is of the utmost importance that some steps should be 
taken to inform them as to their own real interests. We 
shall endeavour to contribute to this work whenever we see 
occasion. We may properly conclude this notice by an ex- 
tract from " The Information received by his Majesty s Com- 
missioners as to the Administration and Operation of the 
Poor-Laws." It exhibits, in a very striking manner, the 
self-abasement and real misery which a workman encoun- 
ters when he relies, not upon his own honest exertions, but 
upon union funds and parish funds — both, in their misap- 
plication, intolerable evils : — 

" A leather-dresser has, for some years past, preferred 
parish and casual relief to the honest gains of his employ- 
ment. The overseer stated eighteen years as the period of 
his present mode of life. The pauper seems to think it is 
not quite so long ; he talks of thirteen : however, he does 
not violently impeach the overseer s statement, which may 
therefore be assumed to be tolerablv correct. 

*' He belongs to an incorporated or combined trade ; the 
directors of this combination issue tickets to the members. 
These tickets are renewed from time to time. The holder 
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of one goes about from place to place, but must not take tbe 
same road more than once in six months. With these in- 
tervals he is again and again assisted, and> as in the present 
case, for a very long space of time together. 

*' This ticket is available in every part of the United 
Kingdom where a club or lodge of the trade is established. 
The individual in question mi^ht have had work at 1/. per 
week, but he refused to take it, or indeed 30«. per week ; 
nothing under 2/. will satisfy him ; and when pressed for 
reasons to account for his refusing such offers— when asked 
whether it would not be better to get 1/. per week than to 
trust to casual sources of support, he repliea, that he should 
not like to be ' turned black* (query — returned black?) 
which would be the case if he worked under price. 

*' Thus, then, as fiir as ait individual instance will avail, 
(and it seems to be a fair sample of the general system,) we 
see the effects of parish aid upon the combinations for 
raising and keeping up wages, whose ramifications extend 
over the whole of these kin^^oms. This man gets a ticket ; 
he is, by his own admission, a most worthless fellow : to use 
his own mild and gentle language, he has been ' a very 
foolish man, his fault has been drinkine.' Though at times 
of his life, and that too for long periods, he has been earning 
from 2/. to 3/. per week, he naa neglected to make the 
slightest provision for his future necessities ; his health has 
been greatly impaired by his \icious habits ; his character, 
probably his value as a workman, has been lowered by his 
own deliberate acts» yet he is not to take employment but at 
the highest wages ; and in order to support him in this un- 
reasonable demand, he gets a ticket from the trade, for 
which he pays \s, 6d, per month, constantly : this famishes 
him with his own support as a vagabond ; for when he is 
at home his relief from the tmde ceases, and the intervals 
of travelhng are filled up by parish aid. His wife and ikmily, 
let it be observed, are constantly on the parish, for he only 
travels his rounds. No source of support is objected to by 
his fellows ; nothing incapacitates him from receiving the 
benefit of his ticket, but honest industry im his own trade : 
let it be known that he has once been guilty of this— of 
making the best terms he could— of agreeing for what his 
services are worth, and supporting himself and his family 
honestly and in comfort— and he is struck off the list, and 
denied all future benefit from this fund ; the payments to 
which are in a manner compulsory, and raised from all in 
the trade. It is probable that this fund, if honestly, and 
fairly, and properly expended, might nearly destroy all 
necessity for the members of this trade having recourse to 
parish aid : so far, however, from the funds being applied 
to such honourable and beneficial purposes, they are made 
to contribute to the support of combinations.** 

This is a condition which, we should think, every honest 
and intelligent workman would shrink firom as the worst of 
calamities. 



PUBLIC PETITIONS. ' 

SiNCB our last publication nine Reports, from the twentieth 
to the twenty-eighth, both inclusive, of the Committee for 
the Classification of Petitions have been issued. As before, we 
give an abstract, showing the most important parts of their 
contents. The number of petitions and signatures are the 
total amount presented during the session, except where 
mentioned to tne contrary. 

No. of No. of 
Petitions. Signs. 
Parfiameniaty, 

For vote by ballot • • • • 

AgBinat the septennial act 
Against nocturnal legislaUon • • 

For an alteration in the reform act • 

Miscellaneous petitions connected with parliament 

Ecdetiattica/, 

For the better observance of the Sabbath 
Against the Sabbath observance bill • • 

Against the administering of oaths 
Against tithes and church-rates • • 
For alteration of the laws relating to Roman 

Catholic marriages .... 

For the removal of religious disabilities • 
Against lay patronage in Scotland • • • 
Against church temporalities bill (Ireland) • 
For better regulating the Established Church in 

Wales ••••••• 6 2542 



39 


25299 


16 


0290 


SI 


3155 


4 


1594 


t 10 


5214 


1132 


271282 


21 


2914 


19 


1307 


1 


119 


7 


4570 


112 


22248 


148 


66197 


113 


9915 



Ece/ftiattical, 
For teaching the Irish to read the Scriptures 

in their own language . • • 
Against tithe commutation bill 
For removal of civil disabilities from the Jews 
Against removal of disabilities from the Jews 
For commutation of tithe • • • 
For abolition of tithes in England ' • • 
For abolition of tithes in Ireland • 
For appointing in Ireland clergymen who speak 

Irish . • • . . 
Against the Irish Church establishment 

Taxet. 
Against the com laws • • 
Against the assessed taxes 
Against the house and window tax 
Against taxes on knowledge • 
Against malt tax . • 

Against stamp on receipts • 
Against the tax on soap • • 

For a reduction of taxes . . ■ . • 
Against various other taxes^— none of these have 
been included in former publications 

Ire/and, 

Against the new system of education 
For introduction of poor laws • • 
Against the disturbances bill 
For a repeal of the Union • • 

AtUeeUoHeaus. 
For the abolition of slavery • • 
Against abolition without compensation 
For renewal of East India Charter « 
Against the retail beer act 
In favour of ditto > . • • 
Complaining of abuses in corporations 
In favour of factories* regulation bill 
Against factories* regulation bill 
For repeal of criminal laws • • 
For a legislative regulation of wages for hand< 

loom weaving . • • 

Against the vestry acts . • • 
Against general register bill • 



No. of 
FtUOoiis. 



No. of 
Siffns 



4 

ft 

49 

4 

2 

45 
67 

2 
10 



80 

46 

120 

18 

ee 

23 
38 
38 

66 



13 

19 

665 

36 



4942 

6 

3 

190 

16 

124 

94 

19 

19 

64 

4 
20 



Other miscellaneous petitions reported since the 
publication of the last Companion to the 
Newspaper 90 



45 

437 

45596 

134 

295 

17142 

22481 

10 
3826 



19836 
19923 
68306 
13283 
36368 
8396 
5288 
45513 

4608 



148(r 

3378 

421345 

10899 

1295813 

937 

1805 

22997 

1.3706 

71719 

114261 

2122 

7284 

48605' 

21944 

L 2207 
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POST-OFnCE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE. 
In the Companion to the Newspaper, for May last, we gave 
a detailed statement of the oonteniplated improvements in 
the Post-Office arrangements with France. We have now 
to announce that, to a certain extent, these arrangemenU 
are completed. The treaty was signed in London on the 
21st of June last, and sent on the following day to Paris to 
be ratified ; on the receipt of this ratification, which must 
arrive in a few days, the arrangements will be immediately 
carried into effect As we formerly stated would prohably 
happen, the proposal on the part of the French that the whole 
of the postage, in either country, might be paid on deliveir 
of the letter, has not been acceded to ; and another proposal, 
for the mutual transmission of newspapers, either nee or at 
a low rate of postage, haa also been rejected, together with 
some other suggestions of a similar tendency. 

The points aned upon are, that the communication shall 
be*daily instead of four times a week, as has hitherto been 
the case; and that misdirected letters, which have up to 
this time been retained by the respective post-offices, snail 
be returned monthly ; in order, wherever possible, to be re- 
stored to the writer. This, in many cases, will he found of 
great importance, as the letters often contained money, 
which, althoui^h the address of the sender may have been 
stated, was tcuLen possession of by the post-office establish- 
ments. This unfair gain, which in France, is said to have 
in some years amounted to seven or eight thousand pounds, 
is at length to he abolished. We trust* however, that the 
steps now taken will lead shortly to still further improve- 
ments; — and that a principle of co-operation, which bios fair 
to establish one hranch of that harmonious arrangement 
which ought to subsist between two great nations, may not be 
prevented reaching its fiiU practical operation, through any 
technical difficulties which perseverance may surmount. 
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ABSTRACT OP PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
TRADE.— Trarfc of the United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1832. 











UNITED 


KINGDOM. 




COUNTRIES. 


OFFICIAL VALUE 

Of 

IMPORTS. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


BritUh and Irisl 
Produce 


i 


Poi«lgn and Colonial 
MerchandiM. 


TOTAL 










EXPORTS. 


EUROPE: 


£ M. 


d. 


£ M, 


d. 


£ f. d. 


£ f. d. 


Russia . • . ... . • 


4,696,368 17 11 


1,746,972 12 


5 


856,855 14 8 


2,603,829 7 1 


Sweden . • . • 






212,639 13 


1 


94,587 5 


1 


67,788 12 8 


162,375 17 9 


Norway 


1 




91,678 10 


1 


92,599 1 


1 


58,225 5 6 


150,824 6 7 


Denmark .... 






410,981 7 


2 


173,280 1 


11 


83,423 8 3 


256,703 10 2 


Prussia • . • • . 






1,200,102 7 


5 


264,618 2 


1 


564,684 12 10 


829,302 14 11 


Germany • • • • 






1,684,165 8 


3 


7,667,147 


3 


1,806,480 8 9 


9,473,627 9 


Netherlands .... 






1,276.081 12 


3 


3,179,298 13 


6 


3,270,927 11 


6,450,225 14 5 


France .... 






3,056.154 12 


4 


635,927 13 


5 


256,081 19 7 


892,009 13 


Porluf^al, Azoref and Madeira 






520;616 18 


8 


2,251,584 3 





68,197 17 1 


2,319,782 1 


Spain and the Canaries 






1,293,924 


4 


1,036,623 17 


8 


318,038 7 8 


1,354,662 5 4 


Gibraltar .... 






19,668 7 





879,382 3 


7 


121.340 18 3 


1,000,723 1 10 


Italy ..... . ■ . 






1,475,304 6 


10 


4,528,154 10 


4 


820,651 1 


5,348,805 11 4 


Malta .... 






63,550 2 


10 


257,537 8 


8 


20,485 2 6 


278,022 11 2 


Ionian Islands 






187,185 11 


4 


71,592 13 


2 


13,383 8 7 


84,976 1 9 


Turkey and Continental Greece 






759,797 19 


1 


2,113,928 9 


2 


95,777 3 2 


2,209,705 12 4 


Mofea and Ghreek Islands • . 






29,273 6 


9 


28,563 12 





1,743 11 10 


30,307 3 10 


Isles Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Man 

AFRICA: ... 

£g)'pt^ Ports on the Mediterranean 


202,940 14 


7 


445,410 2 


4 


126,435 1 2 


571,845 3 6 


17,180,433 15 


IT 


25,467,207 9 


8 


8,550,520 14 6 


34,017,728 4 1 


275,547 19 


7 


236,189 15 


3 


2,068 9 9 


238,258 5 


Tripoli, Barbary and Morocco 


45,986 5 


9 


759 10 





4,950 16 11 


5,710 6 11 


Western Coast of Africa • . 




299,105 


5 


352,182 17 


9 


155,275 19 7 


507,468 17 4 


Cajw of Qoo^\ Hope ... 




183,481 14 


2 


351,107 13 


3 


28,940 6 1 


380,047 19 4 


Eastern Coast of Africa 




2,328 17 





_ 




— 


•..« 


Cape Verde Islands 




. 




123 17 


6 


75 3 8 


199 1 2 


St. Helena 




44,512 3 


8 


28,439 6 


3 


3,030 9 10 


31,469 16 1 


Matuitius. . • . . . . - 




724,283 8 


2 


268,963 16 


4 


11,984 17 9 


280,948 14 1 


ASIA t 














East Indies and China 


7,920,182 3 


9 


6,521,532 10 


7 


426,068 7 


6,947,600 11 2 


New South Wales, Van Diemen*s Land and 


- 












Swan River ..... 


191,841 3 


2 


427,378 18 


8 


149,735 11 9 


577,114 10 5 


New Zealand and South Sea Islands 


6,442 10 





4,056 12 


6 


815 8 3 


4,872 9 


AMERICA: 














Dritiih Northern Colonies ..... 


1,532,582 19 





2,838,514 19 


9 


271,975 9 3 


3,130,490 9 


BritiMh West Indies 


8,448,839 8 


7 


3,729,521 14 


3 


258,764 6 4 


3,988,286 7 


Foreign West Indies 


615,594 7 


2 


2,186,482 5 


7 


48,762 14 11 


2,235,245 6 


United States 


8,970,342 8 


3 


12,007,208 8 


n 


688,965 9 


12,596,173 17 11 


Mexico ....... 


160,751 12 


3 


1,112,916 12 


11 


138,852 4 10 


1,251,768 17 9 


Guatemala 


8,065 4 


6 


_« 




— 


— 


Columbia 


25,243 14 


1 


476.768 





22,964 17 4 


499,732 17 4 


States of the Rio de la Plata .... 


470,272 14 


10 


582,086 6 


4 


8,224 8 10 


590,310 15 2 


Chili 


21,030 16 


11 


1.057,621 17 


2 


10,842 2 8 


1,068,463 19 10 


Peru 


42,377 9 


3 


624.639 1 1 


10 


21,392 9 3 


646,032 1 I 


Brasil \ 


2,278,059 18 


4 


2,392,662 8 


4 


39,002 8 7 


2,431,664 16 11 


The Wbau FisHBRiBs • • . • . 


273,800 19 


9 


- . - 




1,914 


1,914 


TOTAl 




I 


49,727,108 14 


6 


60,686|364 12 '10 


10;745,ll26 9 7 


71,431,491 2 5 



The proportional Value of the Trade carried 
on with each Ck)untry, during the year ended 
5th January, 1833, cannot at present be 
stated, and therefore the following Ab- 
stract is subjoined, of Uie Total Official 
Value of the Imports and Exports • . . 



Total Official Value of Imports 
into the United Kingdom 

Total Official Value of Exports 
from the United Kingdom; viz. 



£ 8, df. 

44,586,241 15 



British and Irish Produce and Ma- 
nufactures ... .-f 65,026,702 11 Ol-fl AMI .79 o n 
ForeignandColonialMercfeandije 11,047,869 17 or*^'"'''^'^^ " " 
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West Iwdi a Phodttcb. — ^The fbllowing returns of articles 
chiefly of W. India produce imported into and exported from 
the United Xingdom, are all for the year ended 5th Jan. 1833. 

Sugar. — The Quantity o( sugar imported was, of the pro- 
duce of the British plantations, 3,784,244 cwts. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. ; 
of Mauritius, 541,770 cwts. Iqr. Gibs.; of the East In- 
dies, 175,252 cwts. 5 lbs. ; of the foreign plantations, 366,481 
cwts. 2 qrs. 21 lbs.; making a total of 4,867,784 cwt. 

2 qrs. 10 lbs. The total amount of duty received was 
^,354,440/. 16«. 9d; the bounty paid on the exportation of 
British refined sugar, and repayments on over-entries 
and damages, &c.. amounted to 960,101/. ]9«., leaving 
4,394,338/. \7s, 9d, as the net produce of the duties on 
sugar. The total quantity exported was 1,143,034 cwts. 

3 qrs. 17 lbs., of which 368,095 cwts. 3 qrs. was raw; and 
remainder refined, reckoning the latter in the proportion of 
34 cwts. of raw to 20 cwts. of refined sugar. 

Rum, — The quantity imported was 4,753,789 gallons; 
3,513,965 proof gallons were entered for home consumption ; 
and the gross amount of duty received was 1,581,499/. 2s. 7d, 
The exports amounted to 2,323,335 gallons; of which 
988,497 were taken by Germany and Prussia, and 1701 
only by France. 

Coffee, — ^The quantity of coffee imported was 49,9 8 2,93 9lbs. ; 
the net produce of the duty 598,038/. 5s. lid. ; and the total 
quantity exported 25,719,742 lbs. 

Cocoa.— The quantity of cocoa-nuts imported of British 
plantations and foreign produce was 2,971,019 lbs. ; together 
with 349,504 lbs. of husks and Shells, and 1835 lbs. of cho- 
colate and cocoa-paste ; the gross amount of duty received 
upon which was 16,929/. 12*. lid. 

Spirits. — In the year ending Jan. 5, 1 833, the quantity 
of spirits manufactured or distilled, amounted, in England, 
to 3,788,068 gallons, in Scotland to 9,979,038 gallons, in 
Ireland to 9,260,920 gallons ; total; 21,028,026 gallons. Of 
this quantity there was duty paid for home consumption, in 
England upon 7,259,2S7 gallons, at 7s. per gallon ; in 
Scotland, upon 4,86 1,515 gallons, ai 3*. id. ; and in Ireland, 
upon 8,657,756 gallons, li^iewise at 3s. 4d. The total 
number of gallons for home consumption amounting to 
20,778,558, and the amount of duty to 4,975,444/. 9s. 2d. 

Tobacco and ^nuff. — ^The quantity of tobacco, &c. entered 
for home consumption, in th& year ending Jan. 5, 1 833, was, 
of unmanufactured tobacco, 20,1 64,864 lbs. ; of manufac- 
tured tobacco and cigars, 1 48',51 7 lbs. ; ' and of snuff, 234 lbs. 
The rate of duty is 2s. 9d. per lb. on unmanufactured to- 
bacco of any British possession in America, and 3s. of any 
other place ; 9s. per lb. on manufactured tobacco and cigars ; 
and 6s. per lb. on snuff. Tlie total gross receipt of duty, 
during the above period, was 3,Q90,270/. Bs. Sd. 

Mrtals imported into and exported from the United 
Kingdom in the year 1 832. • • 

Iron, Fbreign, imported in bars or unwrought, 18,961 tons, 
1 2 cwts. 2 qrs. ; in rods, pigs, wire, old broken, and old cast- 
iron, &c, 1 92 tons, 1 qr. 5 lbs. ; iron ore, 377 tons, 1 7 cwts. 1 qr. 
19 lbs.; chromate of iron, 339'ton&, 17 cwts. 15 lbs.; un- 
wrought steel 622 tons, 4 cwts. 2 qrs. 9 lbs. ; sicel Wire 
50 lbs. ; iron and steel manufactures, not otherwise described, 
entered by weight, 197 tons, e^cwts. ; entered at value 
2772/. 18*. 3(/. 

Exported:— In bars or unwrought, 3450 tons, 12 cwts. 
3 qrs. 2 lbs. ; in rods and pigs, 55 tons, 13 cwts. 15 lbs. ; un- 
wrought steel 810 tons, 13 cwts. 8lbs. ; steel wire 52 lbs. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, not otherwise described, en- 
tered by weight 197 tons, 6 J cwts. ; entered at value 345/. 

Iron^ British. — Exported : — ^Bar iron, 74,024 tons, 5 cwts. 
1 qr. 24 lbs. ; bolt and rod-iron, 6938 tons, 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 
18 lbs.; pig-iron, 17,566 tons, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs.; cast-iron, 
12,495 tons, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lbs. ; iron wire, 666 tons, 7 cwts. 
3 lbs. ; anchors and grapnels, 1 606 tons, 1 8 cwts. 3 qrs. 3 lbs. ; 
hoops, 94 17 tons, 14 cwts. 1 qr. 6 lbs.; nails, 4347 tons, 
18 cwts. I qr. 2 lbs. ; other wrought articles (excepting ord- 
nanpe) 18,595 tons, 3 qrs. 17 lbs. ; old iron for re-manufac- 
ture, 773 tons, 6 cwts. ; unwrought steel, 11 12 tons, 7 lbs.; 
British hardware and cutlery, 15,294 tons, 15 cwts. lib.; 
the declared value of which was 1,433,297/. 17*. 6d. 

Copper^ Foreign. — Imported : — Unwrought, partly wrought, 
or old for re- manufacture, 2260 cwts. 2 qrs. 1 lb. ; copper ore, 
79,219 cwts. 1 qr. 21 lbs. ; manufiactured, entered by weight, 
1 cwt. I qr. 16 lbs.; entered at value, 4636/. %s. lOd. 

Exported:— Unwrought, partly wrought, or old for re- 



manufactate, 1864 cwt. 3 qrs. 3 lbs.; manufiictined entered 
by weight, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. ; entered at value 157/. 

Copper, British. — Exported : — ^unwrought, 77,497 cwts. 
3 lbs. ; coin, 2 cwts. ; sheets, nails, &c., 79,994 cwts. 10 lbs. ; 
wire, 13 cwts. 2 qrs. 18 lbs. ; wrought copper of other sorts, 
37,155 cwts. 1 qr. 19 lbs. ; total of British copper exported, 
194,612 cwts. 22 lbs. ; smelted in the kingdom from foreign 
ore, 13,894 cwts. Iqr. 18 Ibsl 

TYn,— Imported .•—29,203* cwts. J qr. 8 lbs. Exported : — 
British, 31,837 cwts. 2 qrs.. 3 lbs..; Foreign, 21,719 cwts. 
3 qrs. 13 lbs. . . . 

Glass. — Quantifies of flint and plate, broad, crown, and 
bottle glass charged with duty in the United Kingdom in 
each year, from 1 826 to 1832 ; stated in cwts. 

1826^--Flint glass, 71,625; plate, 12,958; broad, 8118; 
crown, 135,606; bottle, 422,544. • 

1827.— Flint. 75,087; plate, 14,807; broad, 7611 ; crown, 
138,744; bottle, 418,268. • ' 

1828.— Flint, 82,494 ; plate, 17,684; broad, 6972; crown, 
141,787; bottle, 430,799. 

1829.— Flint, 79,250; plate, 14,484 ; broad, 6864; crown, 
114,862; bottle, 382,894. 

1830.— Flint, 72,942 ; platfe, 13,301 j broad, 4845 ; crown, 
96,565 ; bottle, 340,793. 

1831.— Flint, 75,619; plate, 15,067; broad, 5915; crown, 
100,086; bottle, 293,868. 

1832.— Flint, 75,771; plate, 1 2,270 ; broad, 5304"; crown, 
103,902; bottle, 316,365. 

The amount of duty charged in 1832, was, on flint glass, 
212,160/. 6s. 9d.; plate, 36,810/.; broad, 7956/.; crown, 
381,839/. 1 7s. ; bottle, 109,328/. The drawback paid in the 
same period, was, on flint, 67,726/. 4s. lOd.; plate, wiUi 
allowance for lost metal, 3023L~3s. id.; broad, nothing; 
crown, 65,120/. 15^. Ad. ; bottle, 53,765/. 4s. Id. 

Shipping. — In the year 1832 there were built and re- 
gistered in the several ports of the United Kingdom 759 
vessels, the total tonnage of which amounted to 92,915 ; and 
also 33 steam vessels, of which the tonnage was 2851. 

The number of ships entered inwards in the different 
ports of the United Kingdom, in 1832, was, of British, 
13,372, the tonnage amounting to 2,185,980, and the men 
employed to 122,594: Foreign, 4546 ships, 639,979 tons, 
35,399 men. Cleared outwards. — British, 13,292 ships, 
2,229,269 tons, 128,293 men: Foreign, 4391 ships, 651,223 
tons, 34,834 men. 

Attorneys. — The number of certificates annually taken 
out by attorneys and solicitors practising in England and 
Wales has been during the following years, reckoning from 
Easter Term in each year, in 1819-20, 6764; 1820-21, 
6930; 1821-22, 7090; 1822-23, 7353; 1823-24, 7618; 
1824-25, 7894; 1825-26, 7928; 1826-27, 8193; 1827-28, 
8430; 1828-29, 8624; 1829-.30, 8908; 1830-31, 9010; 
1831-32, 9083; 1832-33, 9221. The duty has increased 
during the above period, from 57,646/. in the first twelve- 
month to 79,006/. in the last. 

Bankruptcy. — The following is a list of the commissions 
of bankruptcy, sealed and opened, in the years fbom 1822 to 
1832, both inclusive. 

CommisMons Town Commit- Country Commit, 

sealed. siont opened. ilons opened. 

1822 • • 1419 • . 468 . . 534 

1823 • . 1250 • . 532 • . 396 

1824 . . 1240 . . 574 . . 396 

1825 . . 1475 • . 683 . . 448 

1826 . . 3307 • . 1229 • . 1220 

1827 . • 1688 . • 671 . . 742 

1828 . . 1519 . . 601 . • 620 

1829 . . 2150 . . 809 . • 910 

1830 . . 1720 . . 661 . . 748 

1831 . . 1886 . . 692 . . 770 

1832 . • 1772 . . 643 . . 740 



Church of Ireland. — Several accounts relating to the 
church of Ireland have been lately prepared under the 
direction of the Ro^'al Commissioners appointed for inquiring 
into the Ecclesiastical Revenue and Patronage in that part 
of the United Kingdom. One of these is a statement of the 
revenues of the different sees, from which we extract that 
part giving the net yearly produce of each see, and of the 
preferments annexed to it, on an average of three years 
ending 31st Dec., 1831, omitting"pence and farthings. We 
add mm another paper the gross number of acres in 
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statute measure, profitable and unprofitable, attached to each 
see, with the gross amount of rent received from tenants of all 
descriptions, whether holding in fee, or for terms of lives and 
years, or at will, or without lease. This rent, of course, forms 
part of the sum stated as the whole revenue of the see. 



Archbishop of Armapfh 
■ Dublin , 



Bishop of 



-Cashel • 
. Tuam . 

Aleath • 

Clogher . 

Down and Connor 

Derry . 

Raphoe . 

Kilmore . 

Dromore 

Kildare • 

Ossory • 

Ferns 

Limerick 

Waterford 

Cork 

Cloyne . 

Killaloe . 

Elphiu . 

Clonfert 

Killala . 



Net Revenue. 


Acres. 


Rents. 


. . 14,494 .. 


100,563 .. 


4,634 


. . 7,786 .. 


34,040 . 


. 3,202 


. . 6,308 .. 


20.046 . 


. ^,100 


. . 6.996 .. 


86,899 . 


. 2,730 


. . 4,068 .. 


29,269 .. 


3,065 


. . 8,668 .. 


22,591 . 


. 2,356 


or . 4,204 .. 


30,244 . 


. 1,352 


. . 12,159 .. 


77,102 ., 


2,593 


. . 5,052 .. 


1,392 .. 


1,451 


. . 6,225 .. 


28,531 . 


1,537 


. . 4,216 .. 


18,422 .. 


1,518 


. . 6,061 .. 


5,074 . 


2,629 


. 3,322 .. 


21,730 .. 


1,015 


. . 5,730 .. 


26,294 .. 


2,096 


. . 4,973 .. 


12,985 .. 


2,452 


. . 3,933 .. 


13,189 .. 


2,493 


. . 3,901 .. 


11,485 .. 


1,471 


. . 4,091 .. 


12,482 .. 


1,341 


. . 3,966 .. 


16,765 ., 


1,345 


. . 6,263 .. 


42,843 .. 


2,044 


. • 2,970 .. 


11,744 ., 


543 


. . 3,410 .. 


45,542 .. 


1,280 



£128,808 669,247 £45,258 
From another paper it appears that the gross income of 
the deans and chapters is 4266/. ; that of the vicars' choral 
estates, 11,261/. ; that of the minor canonries, 762/. ; and 
that of the economy estates (the funds appropriated to the 
repair of cathedrals. &c.), 73 1 6/. Tlie total income of these 
ecclesiastical corporations, therefore, is 23,606/. 

Another paper has been printed containing an account of 
the respective values of the benefices in the several dioceses 
in Ireland. From this it appears that there are, in all, 
1456 benefices or livings in the Irish church, of which 1, 
(in the diocese of Down,) is of the value of 2800/. ; 10 are 
between 2000/. and 2600/.; 20 between 1500/. and 2000/.; 
9^ between 1200/. and 1500/.; 48 between 1000/. and 
*.1200/.; 74 between 800/. and 1000/.; 148 between 600/. and 
800/. ; 281 between 400/. and 600/. ; 386 between 200/. and 
400/. ; and 465 between 30/. and 200/. 

Taxation, — Estimated gross and net amount of taxes re- 
pealed, expired, and reduced, and of taxes imposed in each 
year since the termination of the war. 





Repealed, Expired, or Reduced. 


Imposed. 




Grots. 


Net. 


Gross. 




Net. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


s. 


£ «. 


1814 


948,861 


932,827 


288,685 





288,685 


1815 


222,749 


222,749 


176,772 





176772 


1816 


17,886,666 


17,547,365 


392,058 





375,058 


1817 


37,812 


36,495 


8,191 





7,991 


1818 


9,524 


9,504 


1,356 





1,356 


1819 


273,573 


269,484 


3,102,302 





3,102,302 


1820 


4,000 


4,000 


119,602 





119,602 


1821 


490,113 


471,309 


45,200 





44,842 


1822 


2,164,037 


2,139,101 


-~> 




— 


1823 


4,286,389 


4,185,73fi 


18,800. 





18,596 


1824 


1,805,467 


1,801,333 


49,605. 





49,605 


1825 


3,771,019 


3,676,239 


53,100 





48,100 


1826 


1,973,915 


1,967,215 


188,955 





^ 188,725 


1827 


84,038 


84.038 


21,402 





21,402 


1828 


52,227 


51,99a 


1,966 


10 


1,966 10 


1829 


126.406 


126,406 


— 




— 


1830 


4,264,4'^5 


4,070,742 


696,004 





696.004 


1831 


3,189,312 


1,588,052 


627,586. 





L 627,586 


1832 


754,996 


747,264 


44,526 





44,526 




42,345,529 


39,931,856 


5,836.110 


10 


5,813,118 10 



, British Museum, — A return of all bequests, donations, 
and contributions made to the British Museum, from 1821 
to March 1833, has been printed by order of the House of 
Commglji^'Ilie principal gifts have been that of the library 
of G^rJ^lI., the cabinet of Greek coins of R. P. Knight, 
l^iffif^hii coins and medals of George IV., a collection of 
Italian history and topography by Sir R. C. Hoare, a collection 
of architectural and other casts in plaster, formerly the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by ttie Royal Academy ; and 



a collection of thirty-five pictures, chiefiy by able masters, by 
the late Rev. Wm. Holwell Carr. There are also enume- 
rated twenty-six other accessions of minor value. The 
number of MSS. in the Museum in 1821 was 17,937, there 
are now 21,604. The number of charters in 1821 was 
16,423, there are now 19,093. The number of volumes of 
printed books in 1821 was 115,925, there are now 218,957, 
and 14,410 duplicate volumes have been parted with. 

Diplomatic Pensions, — The following is a list of the 
names of persons now receiving pensions for diplomatic 
services, with the length of service, the annual amount of 
present pension, and tne aggregate amount of what has 
been paid to each person, as abstracted fh>m a return pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, which contains in addi- 
tion the date of the grant of pension, the number of years 
it has been paid, and a statement of the capacities in which 
the holders have been employed. 



Name 






Arbuthnot, Right Hon. Charles 
Adair, Right Hon. Sir Robert . 
Bagot, Right Hon. Sir Charles 

Cathcart, Earl 

Chad, (^orge William • . 
Clancarty, Karl . • • • 
C(H:kbiim, Alexander . 
Cuirley, Right Hon. Lord . 
Crawford, Sir James • . • 
Douglas, Andrew Snape • . 

Elgin, Earl of 

Falcon, John 

Frere, Right Hon. J. H. . , 
Frere, Bartholomew . • . 

Hailes, Daniel 

Hammond, George . , . 
Hervey, Lionel • . • . 
Hamilton, Terrick . . • 
Heytesbtiry, Lord .... 
Keene, Charles .... 
Liiiton, Right Hi»n. Sir Robert 
MiickontiU) Colin Alexander . 
Merry, Anthony .... 
Morier, John Philip . . . 
Morier, James . • • . • 
Morton, Earl of . • • • 
Orford, Earl of .... 
Onseley, Sir Gore .... 
Paget, Sir Arthur . . • • 
Penrose, Rev. Thomas . . 
Pierrepont, Henry . . . 
St. Helen's, Lord .... 
Smith, John .Spencer . . . 
Strangfoi*d, Viscotmt . • 
Stuart de Rothesay, Lord • 
Talbot, James ..... 
Taylor, Right Hon. Sir Brook 
Thornton, Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Wal|K)le, Thomas .... 
Werry, Francis Peter . . , 
Wickham, Right Hon. William 
Willock, Sir Henry . . . 



19 
8, 
19 
11 
24 
28^ 

H 

20i 

11 

6 

8 

\!> 

129 
26 
3 
304 
24 
19 
199 
lOl 
13i 

■'I 

13 

4 

19 

8i 
224 

294 

30 
25 
13 

■2) 

17 






£ 

2036 
2056 
1700 
1786 
1300 
1786 
1516 
1786 

886 

706 
1786 

436 
1516 
1066 
1000 
1066 
1066 

706 
1700 

213 
2056 

886 
1516 
1516 

976 

436 

706 
1786 
1786 

213 
1066 
2056 
1066 
2056 
2056 

526 
1336 
1786 

706 

436 
1066 

346 



AfiEh^gfttfl 



£ f. d. 

8672 3 7 
44843 12 10 
779 17 11 
22535 19 8 

295 2 3 

16074 

17172 8 8 

4533 17 4 

25251 

2824 

53133 10 

12317 

40553 

12132 12 

31196 7 

25882 14 

8262 10 

6001 

657 4 

8520 

37050 2 10 

1801 17 10 

39037 

16913 

11767 16 9 

3483 

5471 10 

31255 

44650 

4473 

25801 1 

72553 I 2 

27449 10 

13550 9 








4 
3 
4 


3 




5 







6 



7373 
15517 
11173 
20872 
25416 

3815 
29315 



2076 J 



* These pensions are, in several cases, increased pensions, those 
granted in the first instance having been smaller in amount ; but the 
whole are included in the aggregate. 
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London, Oroombrtdos, 
Panyer-alley, Pater- 
noster-row. 



Bath, Siinms. 
Birmingham^ Drake. 
Bristol, Westley 8c Co. 
Bury St. Edmundtf, Lan- 

kester. 
Canterhmry, Martin. 
Car/iV«,Th«jrnain It Scott. 
Derby, Wilkins U Son. 
Devenport, By era. v^ 
Doneaster, Brooke & 

White. 
Exeter, Balle. 
FaUnovth, Pbilp. 



HuUt Stevenson. 
Jersey, Carrr, jnn. 
Leeds,^s\nit%it Newsome 
Lincoln, Brooke k Sonii. 
Liverpool, Willmer & 

Smith. 
Llandovery, D, R. & W. 

Reea. 
At/an, Smith. 
Manchester, Robinson; 

and Wrbb & SimmK. 
l^ewcastle -upon • Tyne,— 

Charnlry. 
Norttich, Janrold&Son; 

and Wilkin & Fletcher. 
Nottingham^ Wright. 
Oxford, Slatter. 



Plymouth, Nettletoo. 
Portsea, Homey, jnn. 
Sheffield, Ridre. 
Shrewsbury, Tibham. 
Southampton, Fletcher. 
Lane End, Staffordshire, 

C. Watt*. 
fForcester, Deighton. 

Dublin, Wakeman. 
Edinburgh, OliverfcBoyJ. 
Glasgow. AikinM)n & Co. 
.■tberdeen^ Smith. 
New York, Jackaon. 

Berlin and Petereburgh, 
Asher. 
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Introduction. 

The working of the poor-laws has at length taken so forcible 
a hold on the public mind, that it is easy to foresee that 
important changes in these laws must soon be made. It 
would be but a truism to remark that, when on the point of 
legislating, it is of great importance that the whole country 
should have before it a clear view of the facts and argu- 
ments of the case. 

The question of the poor-laws,— that is, tiiie question 
whether or not it is really wise and humane in society to 
undertake the care and relief of the indigent,— is one on 
which able, upright, and benevolent men have come to oppo- 
site conclusions. Thus it is that, at the present moment, 
while many excellent persons are strongly advocating the 
introduction of poor-laws into Ireland, others, with equally 
good motives, are not only opposing such a measure, but are 
condemning the existence of poor-laws altogether, and en- 
deavouring to prepare the public mind for their repeal in 
this country. 

The fact is, the question is one of such extent, and 
branches off in so many directions, that it is no easy matter 
to get that general view of it which is necessary to enable 
us to pronounce whether, as a whoie^ the institution is good 
or bad. For so much is tiiere of good and of bad in the 
working of it, that any one who enters upon its examina- 
tion, with an impression either in its favour or against it, 
will find plenty of materials to support his opinion. 

The public is indebted for a vast amount of evidence, 
relating to the working of the poor-laws, to the laborious 
researches of different committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to those gentlemen who form the present Poor- 
Law Commission. We shall draw abundantly from the 
stock thus amassed. 

The English poor-laws, as they now stand, were enacted 
somewhat more than two hundred vears ago,— namely, in 
the year 1 601, being the 43d year of the reign of Elizabeth. 
For many years previous, owing chiefly to the breaking up 
of the feudal system in the reign of Henry VII., by which 
the retainers of the great landed proprietors were dissevered 
in vast numbers from their ancient connexion, pauperism 
and crime (which almost always go together) had existed to 
a frightful extent in this country, and many ineffectual 
attempts had been made to suppress them. Punishment in 
its most appalling form had been tried in vain, not only on 
the malefactor, but on the mere beggar. In the year 1546 
(Ist of Edward VI.), a law was passed condemning any able- 
bodied man or woman, who should refuse to labour, and 
who should be idle for three days, to the punishment of being 
branded with the letter V, with a red-hot iron, on the breast, 
and adjudffed the slave of the informer for two years. If, 
after this, he ran away from his master, he was, on being 
caught, to become his slave for life. Subsequently to this sta- 
tute, another was passed (in the year 1 572), by which begging, 
if by children under fourteen years of age, was punished, 
"in the first instance, by grievous whipping, ana burning 
through the gristle of the nght ear,** unless some creditable 
person would take the beggar into lus service for a year ; 
and if a vagabond, above eighteen years old, offended a 
second time, he was liable to suffer death as a felon, unless 
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some creditable person would take hun into service for two 
years ; and if he offended a third time, he was to be adjudged 
a felon. 

As to the punishment of ordinary offences, such as theft, 
^lary, &c., no bounds appear to have been observed. Sir 
lerick Eden, in his History of the Poor, says, when 
speaking of the state of things in the sixteenth century, — 
" Writers who contend that severity of punishment is not 
the best preventive of crime, are fully justified by the history 
of the period. Never were severe laws issued in greater 
abundance, nor executed more rigorously ; and never did 
the unrelenting vengeance of justice prove more ineffectual. 
The prisoners for debt, in the different gaols in the kinedom, 
are stated by Mr. Hume, on the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1512, to have exceeded the number of 
60,000 ; and Harrison, a writer soon after the period in ques- 
tion,assures us that the king (Henry VIII.) executed his laws 
with such severity that 72,000 * great and petty thieves were 
put to death during his reign.* Harrison adds that, even in 
Elizabeth's reign, * rogues were trussed up apace ;' and 
that there was not * one year commonly wherein 300 or 
400 of them were not devoured and eaten by the gallows in 
one place and other.* ** 

That the numbers of executions just given are not exag- 
gerated, is rendered probable by the fact that, spreat as they 
are, Harrison complains of the relaxation of die law, and 
regrets that so few rogues were punished in his time; and 
yet confirms, by his own statements, the numbers of deaths 
we have given. 

To picture to ourselves the bloody work of the law (which 
Harrison thought insufficient) in its full extent, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the population of the country three 
hundred years ago was much less than it is at the present 
time* 

These accounts are strongly corroborated by a statement 
preserved by Strype, which was written by an eminent Jus- 
tice of the Peace for Somersetshire in the year 1596. • In 
enumerating the disorders which then prevailed in that 
county, the author informs us that 40 persons had there 
been executed in a year for robberies, thefts, and other felo- 
nies; 35 burnt in the hand; 37 whipped; 183 discharged: 
that those who were discharged were most wicked and des- 
perate persons, who never could come to any good, because 
they would not work, and none would take them into service : 
that, notwithstanding these great number of indictments, 
the fifth part of the felonies committed in the county were 
not brought to trial ; and the greater number escaped cen- 
sure, either from the superior cunning oC the felons, the 
remissness of the magistrates, or the foolish lenity of the 
people : that the rapines committed by the infinite number 
of wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable to tha 
poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch of 
their sheepfolds, pastures, woods, and corn-fields : that the 
other counties of England were in no better condition than 
Somersetshire, and many of them were even in a worse : that 
there were at least 300 or 400 able-bodied vagabonds in 
every county who lived by theft and rapine, and who some- 
times met in troops, to the number of sixty, and committed 
spoil on the inhabitants : that if all the felons of this kind 
were reduced to ffood subjection, they would form a strong 
army : and that the magistrates were awed by the associa- 
tions, and the threats of confederates, from executing justice 
on the offenders. 

It is plain, therefore, that, at the time when poor-laws 
were introduced, the country, from whatever cause, was in 
such a condition, from the prevalence of beggary and crime, 
as to make the adoption of some measure for the alleviation 
of the evil a matter of absolute necessity. The poor-law of 
the 43d of Elizabeth answered at least this temporary pur- 
pose ; and whatever may have been its effects on the whole, 
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an important consequence, which immediately followed ftom 
it, was undoubtedly the removal of much of the destitution 
which had pretiously esMed, and of the lawlessness to 
irhich that destitution led. 

The length of time, in the second place, during which a 
legal provision for the poor has now been established in 
England, and the extent to which the habits of the labouring 
classes have become moulded to an accordance with that 
system, will be admitted, we believe, by all reflecting persons, 
to oppose an insuperable obstacle in the way of any attempt 
to effect its abolition except by the most gradual process. 
No such scheme can be entertained by any one who is not 
prepared to see society thrown into entire confusion. We 
must plainly lay our account, therefore, with the existing of 
the poor-laws for a long time to come. Indeed, the period 
of their abolition, if ever it should arrive, must be determined 
bv the extent of the morsd and intellectual advancement of 
tne great mass of the working people. Tliey must perceive 
themselves, that the poor-laws interfere with their advance- 
ment, and keep them down in the scale of society, before 
the removal of these laws can be safely, or even justly, set 
about. The only mitigation of the evil, whic|i can be 
prudently attempted at present, is a reform of the adminis* 
tration of the law, and of such of its provisions as may be 
amended without its principle being interfered with. This 
being the case, it may not be amiss for us, before we proceed 
ftirther, to notice shortly a few of the incidental advantages 
which seem to belong to a poor-law, that we may be the 
better disposed to submit to the pressure which, whatever 
may be its amount, we cannot all at once shake off. 

Incidental AdVantaQbs of a Poor-Law. 

1. A Poor-LooD seems to create a strong motive in the 
tpealthy classes to attend to the loeffare qf the poor* 

The state of Ireland may serve as an illustration Of the 
complete separation that will sometimes take place between 
the landholders and the labourers of a country, and of the 
dreadful condition in which the latter may be consequently 
left, when the misgovemment which has created the causes 
of the division is not met and counteracted by this correctivei 
The following is an extract from Mr. Scrope's able work on 
that country: — 

'* A servile war has, indeed, been for some time raging 
in Ireland : a convulsed and desperate struggle of thousands 
for existence. Those who have undertaken the task of 
pacifying and improving that country are much mistaken if 
they think that the remission of ohurch-mteSf or the oonoes- 
sions they have made of a part of the Protestant church 
establishment, will go any way towards effecting their object 
The tithe question— the church— the gmnd-jury lawv^the 
more or fewer Catholics appointed to the sheriffalty or magis- 
tracy, — ^these are all topics for political agitation among idle 
mobs ; but the midnight massacre — ^the daOy plunder-^the 
firequent insurrection— the insecurity of life and property 
throughout the agricultural districts of Ireland, — these are 
neither caused by agitation nor can be put down by agitation^ 
They are the desperate efforts at revenge of a people goaded 
by want and misery to madness t they are the necessary and 
natural results of a state of the law* which allows the land^ 
owners of a country at one time to encourage an excessive 
growth of the population on their estates, and at another, 
when the caprice seizes them, to dispossess all this popula- 
tion, and turn them out on the highways* without food* 
home, or shelCiar I 

** That this is the true source of the horrible outmges 
which are now in almost daily perpetration in Ireland is 
proved beyond a possibility of doubt by an examination of 
the nature of these ofiences. Against whom ate these san- 
guinary attacks and threats of attack ibr the most part 
levelled ? The tithe-owners or their proctors ? The magis- 
trates and gentry ? Excisemen or travellers ? No f But 
against the ' land-takers,* as they are called— the incoming 
tenants of farms, whose former occupiers have been turHed 
out to make room for them. Against those who, in the des- 
perate competition for the occupation of land, as the only 
means'of existence, outbid the henl of houseless wretches, 
and excite in them the same rabid jealousy as rouses a' pack 
of gaunt and starving wolves against the one who may get 
possession of the morsel for which they are contending/* 

As a pleasing contrast to the conduct of many Irish land- 
owners, we will lay before our readers a statement of the 
truly benevolent exertions of the parish-officers of Oldham 
in LancRshire, on an occasion of unforeseen catatnity to the 



working classes. We extract from the Report of Mr. 'Hen- 
derson, one of the Poor-Law CommissioneTs : — 

'< The sound condition of Oldham is not attributable to 
uninterrupted prosperity. In the year lB20,in consequence 
of the failure of Saddleworth bank, the accidental burning 
of the Priory mills, and many of the factories ceasing to 
work* a large portion of the population was thrown out of 
employment and reduced to want. The poor-rates were 
doubled ; and the select vestry made great efforts to meet 
the evil* sometimes assembling at twelve o clock in the day, 
find sitting until three or four o*clock the following morn- 
ing ; and it was remarked that the relief administered by 
the select vestry was far more efficient than the subscription 
ftinds sent from London, and distributed through other 
hands. A well-organized system of relief has peculiar value 
in fluctuations such as these* to which manu&cturing towns 
are extremely liable. The expenditure of the township was 
gradually reduced to its usual limits* as the difficulties of 
tne times were surmounted. The poor-rate last year was 
2s, in the pound, on a valuation of tmee-fourtbs of ^e rack" 
rent.'* 

2. The Poor-Laws put it in the power qf society to check 
the rate of increase in population. 

The very opposite of the advantage here pointed out is 
often, indeed, justly laid to the charge of poor-laws ; for it 
is said that these laws, by making a parent sure that his 
child will be provided for, act as a premium to improvident 
marriages. 

The fact is** that almost anything, however excellent in its 
nature* may be perverted into an engine of mischief. As 
Bentham says, a loaf, shot from the mouth of a cannon* 
becomes an faistrument of death. So, in the present case, 
if pauper parents are put under no discipline, and no part 
of the burden of the child is thrown on to their shoulders* 
they wUl surround themselves with fomilies* without making 
any provision for their maintenance ; and not only dispro- 
portionately increase the number of labourers* but exhaust 
the labour-fund in the shape of relief for want In whole 
districts in this country* too* the restraint upon encumbering 
society with illegitimate children is very small. The mo- 
ther is allowed to oontinue at large, and positivelv to re^ 
ceive more money every week for the support of tne child 
than the child costs* 

But suppose that principle of the poor-laws* which gives 
to tooiety the oontnA of those it Is called unon to support* 
to be carried into Ml effect in all parts of the country— as 
it is to a certain extent in the best-regulated parishes— and 
then how do matters stand ? Parents, who are giving birth 
to children they ore unable to support* would be removed 
to a weU-disciplined workhouse* separated* and made to 
wivk betd, until they had shown that they can be returned 
to society without becoming a burthen to it, either as 
regards themselves or their ohildren. If this plan were 
always adopted, ^ow who, without considering their means 
of providing for a fiitaily* would run headlonj^ into marriage* 
thinking to throw the support of their children on their 
more prudent end industrious neighbours* would soon be 
stopped In their Career, and made to feel the consequenoee 
of their attempt to defhtud society. 

In illustration of the better course of things in a well- 
legulated English parish* wo will give an extract from the 
evidence of John Grey* Esq** before the Committee of the 
House (tf Lords appointed two yean ago to inquire into the 
working of the poor^aws t^** Do marriages take pl^se 
generally at a very early period ?^Not very early. There 
il one check which I think it very Mlntary, the custom of 
being possessed of a cow. It is not considered a very 
reputable thing for A young mua to marry, unless he oaA 
be so independent as td frimish a house and obtain a cow : 
when they aie able to purchase a cow and frimish a house, 
they have «i degree of independence which enables them to 
face the worid and ciet up for themselves. It certainly does 
happen sometimes that there are early and improvident 
marriages* especially if there is a child in the way ; that 
commonly ends in h marriage; but in such cases it is 
not uttfrequent that ther^ i& tiMLt connexion between the 
master and servant, thai the master may either lend him 
a Cow tA his own until he id able to get one, or give him 
a little assistance in purchasing it tiu he is able to wm^ 
it out. I have di)tle that, and prefer that mode* because 
it is desirable to let a man hate a fooling of having a {<ro* 
pcrty 6f his oWn, for by »> dekig Y^ encoange a spini e£ 
uidep6iidenoe«*\ 
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B. n^ Poor-Lmbif fighHy applied^ afford an (MiHondl 
motive to the exercise of foresight and prudence, hy making 
the reward of good coniuct certain. 

Here again, as in the case of inorease of population, the 
tery opposite cflfect is often brought about by the unwise 
proceedings of parish officers ahd magistrates. In many 
parts of England, as w^ shall presently see more fully, a 
plan has been introduced, which, for its absurdity and de- 
moralising tendency, stands perhaps Unrivalled. We refer 
to what is called the allowance system ; which simply means 
an arrangement densed by certain country magistrates for 
securing to a pauper regular fixed wages every week, with- 
out the slightest regard to the man's character, his industry, 
or the value of his work. A pauper applies to the overseer 
for relief, and this is the kind of proceeding — ^" Have you a 
wife ? — Yes. And how many children ? — Five. Let me 
aee : a man and his wife is nine shillings, and five children 
is seven shillings: that makes sixteen shillings. What 
wages are you getting? — Seven shillings a week, sir. 
Seven shillings ? Hum f Seven from sixteen, leaves nine. 
There's your money. (Gives the man nine shillings.)" 
^ This is no exaggeration of what takes place hundreds of 
times every week. But it is no more in the true spirit of 
the poor-laws to act in this way, or to treat all paupers 
alike, whatever be the cause of their poverty, than it might 
be to subject all criminals to the same punishment, what- 
ever be the nature of their offence. 

4. The Poor-Laws withdraw temptation to crime, and 
gi ve s ecurity to property. 

What we have said about the great decrease of crime in 
flris country since the introduction of poor-laws, is here 
Applicable ; as are also our remarks on the vast amount of 
crime in Ireland at the present time. 

When, in carrying forward the principle'of the poor-laws, 
ft good system of national education shall be iestablished 
in this country, we may hope to see even the present 
amount of crime in England greatly reduced. The im- 
provement in the public morals effected by education in 
some of the American states is most gratifying. It is 
the province of the poor-laws to step in, when, from any 
cause, whether from inevitable calamity or from sheer mis- 
conduct, a man is reduced to that state of destitution in 
which he is placed under great temptations to commit 
crime. For its own sake (to say nothing oi the unhappy 
individual) society should take charge of any one of its 
members who has arrived at this point, unless the doing 
so is likely to bring others into the same situation. 

There is much evidence in favour of the belief that the 
number of thieves is not very great. The person at the 
head of the police of the town of Birmingham informs us 
that the same set of offenders come tlm)ugh his hands 
time after time. He mentioned one case, in which a 
young woman had been committed to the county gaol nine 
hmes in one year. A cunning rogue, however, w3l not, be 
says, venture on more than two convictions in the same 
bounty — a third conviction being too frequently followed by 
transportation, a punishment not at all popular among 
thieves ; after a second conviction, therefore, ne generally 
moves his quarters to a neighbouring county. 

The tax which society is silently paying m consequence 
of the existence of but a comparatively small nunH)er of 
thieves is enormous. How many thousands are there in 
this country who would gladly pay a yearly tax of ten, 
twenty, or fifty pounds, to be freed from the necessity of 
guarding against robbery 1 How much, too, would most 
kinds of property be increased in value, and how sieatly 
would the daily transactions of life be facilitated, by any 
arrangement by which those who are likely to commit de- 
predations should be placed under control I 

5. Miid punishments can be qf little avaH unless either 
there is but little poverty in the country, or there is a provi- 
sum for relieving the poor* 

It is evident that to a starving man, a prison in which he 
wtruld be fed, clothed, and lodged, and required to work 
but moderately hard, would be anything but w object of 
fear. He would wish for admittance; and if he were not 
allowed to enter without going through the ceremony of 
braking a law, the breach woiud soon be made. As it is, 
and even with an asylum provided for the poor, the dread 
of being placed in an English gaol, or of being sent to the 
hulks as a convict, is not always very great, as the following 
extracts from Mr. ChadwTck'a Keport (pages 241—243) wifi 
riww.*— 



Mr. Brown, one of the present oveieeen of Beihnal Oreen* 
stated that — 

" It is quite common fbr the officers from the polioe^ 
offices to come to our parish to inquire for bad character! 
against whom charges are made. The polioe-offioeia are 
Well acquainted with their characters. It is the worst 
characters who generally raise tumults. They repeatedly 
tell me, that, by being sent to Bridewell, they are sure dT 
getting plenty of food, and shall be sent out with clothes. 
I do not know what clothes are given to them there : but 
I have frequently seen them better dressed when they came 
out of prison, than they were when theywere sent in. They 
freouently dare me to send them to Bridewell. There ie 
no difference between the girls and the men ; except that. 
of the two, the girls are the worst." 

Mr. Charles Mott, the present contractor for the support 
of the poor of Lambeth parish, and who formerly oontracted 
for the poor of Grosport, gave the following evidence : — 

" I am sure, from conversations which 1 have had on the 
subject with the superintendent of convicts, that the con- 
vict receives more bread a-day than the pauper. Indeed, 
it is notorious at Gosport, where I have heard it descanted 
upon by many of the inhabitants, that the convicts receive 
one ounce of meat per day more than the soldiers set to 
guard them. I heard at (xosport, that the convicts being 
told to do something which they did not like, one of them 
exclaimed, in the presence of the military guard, • What 
next, X wonder ! d— n it, we shall soon be as bad off at 
soldiers.' The convicts ridicule the soldiers ; and I have 
myself seen a convict hold up some food to the guard, say- 
ing, * Soldier, will you have a bit?' Yet tiie operation of 
this system in gaols and workhouses was pointed out years 
ago, and it still continues. The convict's labour is propor- 
tionably slight 

" Do you find this state of things, as to punishment, te« 
act upon the workhouse ? ., . ,. 

" Decidedly so ; and most mischievously as to dlsciplme 
and management. The paupers are well aware that there 
is, in fact, no punishment for them. From the conversa- 
tion I have had with convicts, it is clear, that confinement 
in a prison, or even transportation to the hulks, is not much 
dreaded. * We are better fed,' I have heard them say, 
• have better clothes, and more comfortable lodging, than 
we could obtain from our labour ;* and the greatest, in fact 
almost only, punishment they appear to dread, is being de- 
prived of female intercourse. Some months since, ttiree 
youi^ women (well-known prostitutes) am)lied for relief at 
I^unbeth workhouse ; and, upon being renised, two of them 
immediately broke the windows. On the moment, the 
three were given into custody to the police ; but recollect- 
ing that only two were guilty of breaking the windows, the 
beadle was sent to state the fact, and request flrom the over- 
seer, that the innocent person might be dischaiged: she, 
however, declared that she would not be separated from her 
companions, and immediately returned to the house and 
demolished two or three more windows to accomplish her 
desire.** 

Nothing can be dearer than that the actual condition of 
the labouring man, who maintains himself and his fomily 
without assistance from the parish, ought always to be kept 
in view in regulating the allowance of food, and the difierent 
comforts, of criminals and of paupers. The quantity of food 
given to the pauper ought always to be less than that ob- 
tained by the independent labourer, and of a coarser kind ; 
he should also be required to work harder than the free 
labourer, and in every other respect he ought to be in a 
worse condition. So again the prisoner, the man who has 
committed a moral offence, ought to be in a lower state of 
comfort than the pauper. All this, one would think, is aa^ 
plain as possible ; yet as we have seen, and as we shall have 
occasion to point out again, this order of things is frequently 
positively reversed. The root of the evil is the want of an 
uniform system, as well for those receiving parochial relief, 
as for prisoners. As regards both classes, there is the 
widest difference in different parts of the country. 

6. The Poor-Laws, if fully administered, may be made to 

X'sede the necessity qf other charitable institutions qf 
st every kind. , «, ^ i *_ 

There is unhappily no doubt that the effect produced ny 
many of the numerous charities of this country is by no 
means one of unmixed good. 
Charitable relief injudiciously applied acts as a reward to 
^ imposture, distracts the attention of the working man from 
I *^ H2 
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his own meanfl of betterinff his condition, creates discontent, 
and is in every way hurtfiil to society at large. It has been 
Temarked by some traveller in Spain, that the convents at 
which alms are doled out without regard to the real merits 
of the applicants are alwavs the centres of wretchedness. 
There is no doubt that the same effect is produced, to a 
certain extent, by some of the charities of this country. 
Some evidence relating to this matter appears in the report 
of the Lords committee before referred to ; and a good deal 
more has been met with by the present Poor-laws Commis- 
sioners. 

The fact is that, unless there exists some ready test of a 
person s necessities, such as his willingness to enter a well- 
disciplined workhouse, and submit to hard work and spare 
diet, it is no easy matter to administer charity in a way that 
shaU really promote the general welfare of the community. 
To perform the task of judiciously administering charity, it 
often demands a high degree of intelligence, a power of fore- 
seeing distant effects, a capability of weighing evidence 
and suting the truth, and lastly the power of keeping the 
feelings under the control of the judgment Without these 
qualines in the dispenser of charity, there is great danger 
tnat he will be doing positive mischief. Some institutions, 
such as those for the blind, and the deaf and dumb, hos- 
pitals for the reception of the maimed, or those who are suf- 
fering from acute illness, together with schools for education 
without maintenance, are but little exposed to imposture ; 
and are doubtless productive of great good. There are, 
however, many other kinds of charitable institutions, which, 
though highly honourable to the benevolent feelings of the 
supporters, and showing the greatest desire on their parts 
to do good, are nevertheless productive, we fear, of more 
evil than benefit. 

The thing to be specially guarded against in relieving the 
misfortunes of others is so acting as to turn that which was 
a misfortune^ really into a source of advantage. It is un- 
necessary to point out the mischief to which a departure from 
this rule is sure to give rise. 

Now such institutions as we have mentioned are not ex- 
posed to this evil. No one will poke out his eyes or cut off 
his leg for the sake of getting into a blind asylum or an 
hospital. So with a well-regulated workhouse : if the diet 
is sparer and the work harder than that of the independent 
labourer, no one will covet admittance. But if, in conse- 
quence of a little illness, a l}ing-in, or a difficulty of finding 
work, a person gets money from one institution, clothes from 
another, and food from a third, besides perhaps small 
amounts of relief from ten or twenty private individuals, 
each ignorant of what the others have done, the object of all 
this charity may be much better off than if no illness had 
occurred, and there had been plenty of work to get for 
asking. The lesson thus taught is never forgotten. If 
once a man can " live by his misfortunes," misfortunes will 
come down upon him as thick as hail-stones ; and in a won- 
derfully short time his neighbotirs will be found in a similar 
plij^t, and clamouring for the same " relief." 

The following is taken from Mr. Chadwick s Report (pages 
291 and 295.) The first extract consists of a reply to a 
question from Mr. Chadwick from the Rev. William Stone, 
rector of S^italfields : a gentleman who appears to have be- 
come practically familiar with the administering of charity, 
and with all that relates to the welfare of his parishioners : 

" Do you find many of the visiters competent to form a 
correct judgment as to the real wants of the poorer of the 
labouring classes ? — I think that visiters are frequently mis- 
taken ; tiiey are too apt to take into the houses of the poor 
their own standard of^ the value of money, and apply tneir 
own scale of personal and domestic coimort to their con- 
dition. I have known a visiter of our charities give an order 
for four bushels of coals, as the lowest proper amount of 
relief to a person of a class in which they obtain Useir own 
supplies only in pecks, or even in half-pecks." 

Mr. Hewitt, the master of the workhouse of St. Andrew, 
Holbom, and St. George the Mart}T, stated, " I am satisfied 
that the in and out-door paupers of this metropolis get by 
far the greater share of the charities in and about London, 
or else tne greater part of them could not consume so much 
tobacco and other things, and return home intoxicated, and 
money in pocket.** ** What evidence have you that they 
obtain money from the charities ?" — " I have searehed them, 
and found not only money but charity-passes showing from 
whence they came, and tickets and other things belonging 
to the different voluntary charities.'* 



Mr. Thorn, assiBtant-oyerseer of St. Giles*, Cripplegate, 
examined : 

" Have you any monies to dispense in charities within 
your parish ?'* — ** We have about 1600/. per annum avaO- 
able to be given to the poor in our charities, according to 
the directions of donors. For the most part, the donations 
consist of bread, fuel, and clothing.** 

" What is the effect produced bv the distribution of these 
donations ?** — " We find that, a row weeks previous to'the 
gifts being distributed, the people leave their work in seardi 
of them. There are always a great many more seekers of 
gifts than finders. Most of them by leaving their work 
neglect their families, and become really necessitous : those 
who are disappointed are irritated, and then demand relief 
as a right, the parish being called upon to make good their 
loss. Even those who have received relief always say, when 
they come to us afterwards, ' that, though it was very true 
they had received the gift, yet it had done them no good ; 
they had lost so much time, and they had got into debt.* 
We employ some of the out-door paupers in carrying home 
the gifts of coals, and pay them Uberally for doing so. These 
men, when they apply for relief, and are told, ' Why, we gave 
you money the otner day I* sav, ' It is very true ; but then 
we were in debt to our landlord, or the chandler-shopkeeper, 
and we were compelled to pay him when we returned from 
labour ;* so they always calculate on the relief. After every 
season for the distribution of the gifts the applications for 
parochial relief are more numerous.** 

" During the time when the gifts are distributed, are the 
demands on the poor-rate reduced ?** — ** Not at all : in 
fact, when the effects of these charities are examined, as 
shown in our parish, it will be admitted by the most preju-. 
diced person that they are a curse rather than a benefit. 
They were a great deal worse formerly, when settlements 
were to be obtained by forty days* residence in the parish, 
as it led numbers to endeavour to obtain settlements with' 
us. I am sure that our parish has been considerably in- 
jured by them. I have long been of opinion that it would 
be of great advantage to have the fUnas of these charities 
appli^ directly in aid of the poor-rates.** 

The above evidence, and much more that might be given, 
goes to prove the importance of introducing a better system 
in the management of our charities. The fact is, that the 
only way in which frauds of this kind can be prevented, 
is by establishing a connexion between institutions of vo- 
luntary charity and tliose for regular and parochial relief; 
the whole being to a certain extent under the guidance of one 
central body. With a regulation of this kind, the assistance 
of those whose humane feelings prompt them to take part 
in the administration of charity, and who can command 
time for that purpose, might still be taken advantage of; 
and the public might be certain that every shilling sub- 
scribed for the relief of the unfortunate was wisely applied : 
they might also feel assured that an asylum was provided 
for every one who was really in destitute cireumstances ; 
and that, therefore, every person who attempted to obtain 
charitable relief on the plea of helpless misery must neces- 
sarily be an impostor. 

Wnerever there is a provision for the destitute we should 
say, " Clear the streets and roads of beggars, of drunkards, 
and of prostitutes ; and place them, wb^ther they ^wished it 
or not, in a place where they can neither annoy nor disgust : 
where they may be kindly treated, but where they shall be 
subiected to a discipline of labour and spare diet** Under 
such a system these miserable beings would in many cases 
change their character, and endeavour so to conduct 
themselves as to show that they migbt safely be restored to 
society. 

The remainder of our subject we shall consider under the 
following heads : — 

1st. Tlie Provisions of the English poor-laws. 

2nd. Defects in the English poor-laws, as well in their 
construction as in their administration; with the evils 
arising therefhxn. 

3rd. Tabular accounts showine the cost of the poor of 
England and Wales at several different periods ; also, the 
comparative state of different parts of tne coimtry as re- 
gards pressure of poor-rates, &c. 

Provisions of thb English Pogr-L^ws. 
The object of the poor-laws, as expressed in the act of 
1601, (43rd of Elisabeth,) is ^ to set the poor to work: to 
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relieve the lame, impotent, old, and blind, and to put out 
their children as apprentices/* To attain this object, the 
inhabitants of every parish in the country are requited to 
raise a ftind sufficient to maintain their own poor ; and a 
way is, open to a pauper by which he can compel the parish- 
officers to relieve him. 

The poor-rates are raised by a tax on all the real property 
(as it is improperly called) in the parish.* Real property 
is defined to mean land, and every thing attached to the 
land, as houses, canals, &c. The yearly value of such 
property being assessed, the occupier or tenant is required 
to contribute towards the support of the poor in proportion 
to the amount 

The parish officers, whose business it is to make the as- 
sessment, to collect the rates, and to take the charge of the 
poor, are chosen in part by the rate-payers, and in part by 
the magistrates of the parish. The appointment of the 
overseer, who is nominally at the head of the parish, as 
regards the administration of the poor-laws, always rests 
with the magistrates, excepting in cases where, by the pro- 
visions of a local act, the power has been taken out of tncir 
hands. 

• In the best managed parishes, the rate-payers place the 
powers entrusted to them in the hands of a small body, 
chosen by them from their own number and called sometimes 
tbo« Select Vestry,t and sometimes the Guardians of the 
Poor. This body tmpoints the assistant overseers and other 
standing officers, fixes their salaries, and holds them to 
responsibility for the performance of their duties. 

In other parishes there is an open vestry ; by which is 
meant that the management of the concerns of the parish, 
instead of being put into the hands of a chosen body, is 
left to the great body of rate-payers, each doing as much 
or as little as he likes. The affairs of such parishes are 
generally wretchedly managed ; and when, as is often the 
case, even the assistant overseer is not a paid and permanent 
officer, the whole business is usually a scene of conftision. 

It remains to point out how it is determined to what par- 
ticular parish a pauper belongs, and what are his means of 
enforcing relief. The lato of settlement is one which giv'es 
rise to endless disputes. By the enactments regulating 
this matter, every person is made to belong to that parish 
in which he was bom, unless he has subsequentlv served 
an apprenticeship in another parish, or been Hired in ser- 
vice for a whole year, or has occupied a house rated at not 
less than 10/. a-year. Either of these gives a settlement; 
but a man cannot have two settlements at the same time ; 
by acquiring a new one, he always loses his former settle- 
ment. When a pauper applies to the officers of a parish for 
relief, and it appears that he does not belong to ttiat parti- 
cular parish, the officers applv to the magistrates of the 
district for an order of removal to the parish in which the 
pauper was last settled. Should this order be disputed by 
the officers of the other parish, the question is carried 
before the next quarter-sessions for revision. 

Bastardy,— In cases of bastardy, the law of settlement is 
frequently very mischievous in its operations, as we shall 
presently see. A bastard child, like any other, obtains its 
first settlement in the parish in which it was born ; but the 
parish officers may obtain an order of removal for any wo- 
man, not belonging to their parish, who is in a state of 
pregnancy. If the woman does belong to the parish, then 
their interest is to hunt out the man, and if he belongs to 
another parish, to frighten him or bribe him into marrying 
the woman. If thev succeed in this, they can then get rid 
of the woman, (for the husband's settlement always extends 
to his wife,) and be secure against being burthened with 
the child. Parish officers have been known to go to the 
expense of a license, when time would not admit of the 
publication of banns, or when they feared the man would 
escape. 

In manv parts of the country the oath of the woman is 
considered sufficient evidence of the identity of the father. 
This regulation gives rise to the grossest perjury and in- 
justice. Cases will be cited presently. 

Enforcement ofReluf, — ^If, for any cause whatever, an 

* By law some kiudB of moveable or perwnal property are sub- 
ject to the poor-rate. But in practice such property is seldom if 
ever assessed. 

f Much misondentanJing has arisen from the terms teitei vt^ 
tiff being used, not only in the sense just applied, but also to desig- 
nate selfrelected bodies like those at the head of some of the 
London pansbes. 



overseer or assistant-overseer refuse to grant relief to a 
pauper applying for it, any neighbouring magistrate may, 
on the application of the pauper, summon the overseer 
to app^r before him, and state his reasons for refusing 
relief: if the magistrate be not satisfied with these reasons, 
he may compel the overseer to grant the relief applied for, 
during one month from that time ; and if at the end of the 
month the overseer should again refuse, the magistrate may 
grant a new order, and so on. The exercise of this right 
of magistrates to interfere with the parish officers has, in 
country parishes, been carried to a very great extent ; and, 
as we shall presently see, has been productive of endless 
mischief. 

There are many other provisions in the English poor- 
laws, such as that for obliging parents to support their 
pauper children, and children their pauper parents, &c. ; 
but the clauses we have mentioned are the most important. 



Dbfbcts in the English Poor-Laws. 

Without disputing the soundness of the general prin- 
ciple of compulsory relief to the poor, the questions to be 
considered are, what description of persons ought to be re- 
lieved ? what should be the nature and extent of such relief? 
how ought the necessary funds to be raised ? and under 
whose control should they be disbursed? In examining 
each of these points, we find much in the English system 
of poor-laws [that cries aloud for amendment. We shall 
consider the two first questions together. 

W?iat deecription ^persons ought to be relieved f and 
what shotdd be the nature and extent of such relief 

We have already intimated our opinion, that a res:imen 
of hard work and coarse food should be provided lor all 
who choose to accept it ; and not only for these, but for all 
who cannot show that they are earning an honest livelihood, 
whether they are inclined to submit to the discipline or 
not. Such men are not safe members of society ; they are 
constantly exposed to strong temptation to crime ; and it 
must always be borne in mind, that by some means or other, 
either by begging or stealing, such persons are, in fact, living 
on society. Society does not and cannot escape from the 
cost of their maintenance : and the only question is, how 
can they be maintained with the least cost to society, and 
with the best prospect of their own reform ? ; 

In answer to this question we reply, and we think most 
of our readers will agree with us, that this object can be 
best attained by subjecting the destitute to strict, but kind 
treatment — ^by enforcing the regular performance of hard 
bodQy labour — by withdrawing stimulating food of every 
kind — ^by the adoption of a ju£cious system of encourage- 
ment and advioe as soon as amendment begins to show 
itself. This we maintain to be the best and the cheapest 
way for society to g[o to work with the idle, the drunken, 
and all who are destitute in consej^uence of their own mis- 
conduct — hard work and spare diet for the body, and for 
the mind, the alternate use of remonstrance, friendly coim- 
sel, and sympathizing interest. 

Such is the treatment which experience has shown to be 
the best for the idle and the vicious. But for the poor of 
another class — for those who have been struck down by a 
power beyond their own control, or against which no com- 
mon prudence or foresight could have protected them — 
a very different management should be adopted. These 
latter should, wherever it is practicable, be kept quite se- 
parate from the idle, the vicious, and tlie drunken ; not 
only is it desirable that they should occupy distinct rooms, 
but, if possible, they should live in separate buildings, and 
in different quarters of the town. Eveiy regard, consistent 
with economy, should be paid to their feelings. The hus- 
band and wife should not be kept apart, nor should they 
be debarred from the occasional society of their children. 
Relief may, indeed, often be safely given to paupers of this 
class at their own homes, or work provided at which they 
may, without degradation, earn sufficient wages to procure 
the necessaries of life. In all arrangements, however, even 
for this class of the poor, the condition of the independent 
labourer must be steadily kept in view. To whatever de- 
gree our sympathies may be excited, it is unwise, nay, it is 
unjust to the independent labourer, to raise beyond a cer- 
tain point the condition of the helpless. 

The standard of the comfort of tne man who earns his own 
bread, ought alwa]^ to be in advance of that dependent on 
others. Before society ventures to increase the comforts of 
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the latter olasi, \et it first s^ that the indepepdent tobQUXor 
has risen in the scale of comfort and happiness. 

We will now see how far the principles just laid down ape 
ahided by in granting relief to paupers in many parts of 
this country. , , , *, 

In the first place it is potonous, that numbers of b^gars 
and prostitutes are to be found in most of our roads and 
streets ; it is also tolerably certain that man^ qf them would 
not, if allowed the choice, accept of a permission to enter a 
well-regulated workhouse; and that the mere knowledge 
that they should be placed there, if they did not change 
their mode of Hfe and look out for hpnest work, would of 
itself greatly reduce their number. However numerous 
the remainder might be, it would be better to support 
them in a house than allow them to remain at large: 
in other words, it would be better to maintain th#m in 
a cheap way than in a dear way. But is this the usual 
mode of proceeding ? On the contrary, are not our streets 
and roads aUpwed to harbour beggars, drunkards, and 
harlots, to the injury of public morals, the encourage- 
ment of impostors, and to the restriotipn of the personal 
liberty of the yirtuous female ? No one cau hesitate in the 
reply, and few we hope can diier firom us as to the remedy 
to be applied. 

Let us now inquire what plan is followed in the treatment 
of the applicants for parish relief. Is it made to depend on 
the past and present conduct of the pauper, and on the 
eondition of the independent labourer? Is the treatment 
in all cases such as to make a man earnestly desire to cease 
to be a pauper, and maintain himself and his family by his 
own efibrts? Is it audi as to correct the habits of the idle, 
the drunken, and the vicious? To all these questions we 
are compelled to answer in the nesative, as regards the 
greater part of the country. A most absurd and mischievous 
arrangement has been adopted in the whole of the south of 
the island, in many of the midland counties, and in some 
districts in the north, by which the question of character is 
altogether set aside ; the idle and the industrious, the vir* 
tuous woman and the prostitute, the rogue and the honest 
man — all are treated alike ; except, indeed, that the most 
insolent and turbulent are generally best served. 

The Allowance System, — ^The most disastrous system, to 
which we have already referred, and which is called the a/- 
lowance system, ori^nated in an order published by the ma- 
nstrates of Berkshire in the year 1 795. It is very probable 
that the error made by these magistrates sprang ft^m good 
motives ; but it betokened, it must be confessed, a most pro- 
found ignorance of the principles of sound government. The 
order was to this effect :^-every labourer who received wages 
below a certain scale (drawn out by the magistrates) might 
require the overseers of his parish to make them up to that 
scale, on his showing that he had nothing but his wages to 
live on. It may readily be conceived what evils must have 
been created by this plan of laying down a rule of relief, to 
be abided by without regard to the character of the appli- 
cant, or the means of the rate-payer. It is evident in the 
first place, that, under this system, unless a man does work 
enough to get higher wages than those on the allowance 
scale, he may (as regards the amount of wages) just as well 
do no work at all ; for all that he gets will be deducted firom 
his allowance ; whereas every hour's hard work ought to 
bettor a man's condition. 

In some places the scale of allowance is so high, and 
consequently the inducement to work so low, that the 
greater part of the parishioners are positively living in idle- 
liess, whilst men nrom other parishes are hired to do the 
work. A man will frequently do work by stealth, and 
thus get a full allowance and wages to boot ; or he will get 
a false statement of his wages ficom his employer ; the far- 
mer and pauper dividing the difference between them. 
Sometimes he will deceive the overseers as to the number 
of his children ; for his wages, according to the allowance 
scale, increase with every additional child,— which increase 
is, in some parishes, so large as to more than cover the cost 
of the child's maintenance. In fifty different ways then is 
this absurd allowance system destructive of the morals of 
the people, to say nothing of the effect on the property of 
the community at large. 

After these introductory remarks, our readers will be pre- 
pared for the following description of the state of things at 
Ely in Cambridgeshire, extracted fVom Mr. Cowell's Report, 
page 386. 

" Ely is divided into two parishes ; of which Trinity con- 
tains 4325, while the total population is 6189. 



« Th^ amount of rates. 3&70(,afidefobaritiM about |200A 

per annum. 

'' The bench of magistrates meet once a year at Michael- 
mas, and call before them all the overseers, and |say to 
this effect J ' We have considered the price of things, and 
shall recommend Is. 6d. for a child, &c We shall make 
order according to this scale, and we think it may save 
trouble to you and ourselves to tell you so at once. Mr« 
Bishop and I examined eight or ten persons* beins over^ 
seers and vestrymen. They described themselves as naving 
no chance w))atever against a pauper befi»« a magistrate ; 
declared unanimously that they were disgusted witti apply- 
ing to magistrates in any case, however flagrant ; and 84 
finding it, by experience, to be ^ best way to settle as well 
as they could with a pauper claimaut, without permitting 
l|im to summon them. 

** They pay tiie parish paupers every Wednesday, fnm 
six to nine o*clock in the evemng, who are so turbulent and 
violent, that they are obliged to have a copstahle always 
present for their personal protection. Relief is independent 
of character, and they make no inquiry as to whether the 
wants of the applicants are real or simulated; guiding 
themselves, in ffiving or withholding relief in every parti- 
cular case, by their coigectures as to the probability tiS tho 
magistrates ordering it or not. 

** The following was given us as a specimen of the way 
in which ^plications were made and disposed of, 

** * I want my money.' 

" • How much have you earned ?'— -' Four shillings** 
/ *• * How many children have you ?' — * Six.' 

'* ' Well, here are six eigbteen-pences for you.* 

'^ We inquired what* S the man had said be earned 
nothing, instead of 4s,, they should have given him.— 1S#. 
insteaff of 9#. We inquired if they could assign any reason 
why the man earned or acknowledged earning 4«. — ^None. 

'^ Publishing the names of paupers is rather detrimental 
than otherwise. Those who are not receiving relief, read 
the names of those who are, and eome immediately and 
apply for ' their money ;* and if they do not receive it, abuse 
the overseers, and say they will have them up before their 
betters. 

** There is quite work enough in the parish for all the 
popuktion ; the labour of which, however, under the sya* 
tern above described, is insufi^cient, and recourse is had ta 
ex-parishioners, whose wages are half as much again as 
those of the native population, owing to their superior con- 
duct, accounted for by their having no dependence except 
on character and ability. 

'* A pauper named Sutton returned to the parish with 
his with and child, having been away some time, and ap- 
plied for relief and clothes for himself and family. The 
overseers, suspecting that he possessed clotiies, managed to 
set him and his wife out of the room, keeping his little girl 
in, and then asked the child where her Sunday firock waa. 
She answered, that it was locked up in a box at Cambridge 
with other things. Hero the mother came in to call the 
girl out, but the overseers would not let her go, whereupon 
the fiither Sutton came in with a bludgeon, and seised the 
child by the arm. The overseers held her, but the fiither 
pulling her so as to hurt her, they let her go, and he took 
her out and beat her violently. He then returned, demand- 
ing relief, which they refused. He abused them dreadfully, 
threatening to rip up one, bum the town, &c. and behaved 
with such violence that they were compelled to have hina 
handcuifedj and his legs tied, and he was wheeled in a 
barrow to the magistrate, where they charged him witii 
assault. The magistrate asked whether tiiey oouUl swear 
they were in bodily fear of Sutton, and they replying that 
they were not, he dismissed the charge, and ordered Button 
relief."' 

That the melancholy and demoralizing state of things 
just described is not necessarily connected with the poor- 
laws is proved by a few simple fiicts. 1. Although the 
poor-laws apply to the whole of England, there are many 
parts in which the allowance system is unknown. 2. From 
several parishes, into which the allowance system had been 
introduced, it hos subsequently been driven out, and the 
people brought back to a condition worthy of the character 
of the English peasantry. 3. The poor-laws were, in their 
present form, introduced into England in the year 1 601 ; 
the allowance system was a device of 1795 : so that of the 
232 years during which the present poor^-laws have existedl, 
the allowance system has defaced them during tfaifty-^igltt 
years only. 
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And here we may remark bow frequently one evU brings 
others in its train ; and, therefore, how important it is to 
keep in the simple track of justice. The real cause of the 
introduction of the allowance system into England (joined 
with the ignorance of those who originated it) was the vio- 
lent change in the value of money which took place about 
forty years ago; and later chanees, of equal or perhaps 
greater violence, have done much towards extending the 
use of this system. At the time in question (1 795), money 
was rapidly falling in value,~in other words, prices were 
rising. Now, it unfortunately happens that wages, which, 
like everything else, ought to rise and fi^ with the value 
of money, change very slowly either in one way or the other. 
Thus, in the time we are speaking of, bread and meat were 
gettinff dearer faster than wa^es were rising, so that the 
labouring man was in great distress ; and this it was, pro- 
bably, that induced the Berkshire magistrates to attempt to 
legulate wa^es : in doing which they planted a deadly weed 
wmch has since spread over a great part of the country. 

Again, the more recent changes in the value of money 
bave, by greatly raising the farmer's rent, &c., thrown him 
in many cases into great difficulties ; and his distress at 
lengUi reachmg the labourer, new motives have offered 
themselves to the unrellecting fi>r extending the allowance 
system. 

In justice, however, to those who have either introduced 
or propagated the allowance system, it must not be forgotten 
that a great deal of the blvne lies with the country at large, 
in not providing an efficient system of police to protect Ufe 
and property from the turbulent and lawless. Many of 
those who have the administration of the poor-laws are fully 
aware of the dreadful evils of the allowance system : they 
see that, in many places, it is hurrying both themselves and 
the labourers to ruin ; but it requires no ordinary courage 
and firmness to take a step which wouldt in many casesi 
put their property and Uv0$ in peril. 

The following )s the pleasing picture of a parish redeemed 
&om the state of degradation into which the allowance 
system bad reduced it. It is taken fe)m Mr. Cowell's Re- 
port, p. 388. The parish is that of Bingham, Nottingham* 
shire ; and the gentleman to whom the honour of the reform 
is due, is the Rev. Mr. Lowe, incumbent of the parish. Mr. 
Lowe began the good work in the year 1819. The year 
be£;>re, tbe poor-rates were 1200/., the population being 
1500. An munediate effect was 'produced on the amount 
of the ratesi as is shown by the following table ;<i^ 

£ 
1847 , , }206 

1818 , , 984 

1819 , . 711 

1820 , . ^10 
1881 * , 338 

Suob was the change in the cost of the poor ; and we have 
no doubt that, if a scale could he drawn out, showing the 
real comfort and happiness of the inhabitants generaUy, it 
would he ibund that those advfinced quite as rapidly as the 
poerrrates feU off. The present amount of the rates is 450/. 
The population of Bingham has, however, increased some* 
what ; and, of course* Bingham cannot escape tbo causes of 
l»grieultural distress, beyond the reach of local reforms. 

*' The.Rev. Mr< Lowe became the incumbent of this parish 
in the year 1814; he is a magistrate, and resides on his 
living. He found it in » terrible state. In the year 1817 
there weias moi^ than forty inmates in the workboiise; 
seyenty-eight receiving eonstant weekly pay out of it; and, 
for the twelve weeks ending the 27th or June that year, I 
[Mr. Gowell] counted Uie number of roundsmen m the 
parish books, and found it amount to 103, 

** The state <^ morals was that wbioh invariably aecompa* 
nies this manner of administering the poor-laws* The 
labourers were turbulent, idle, dissolute, profuse ; scarcely 
a night passed without mis<4uef ; and in the two years pte- 
eeding 1818, seven men of the parish were tr^uisported for 
fiilonies^ The poor, to use the wofds of my examinants, Mr, 
Lowe, and Deane the overseer, were completely masters. 

** In 1818^19, Mf. Lowe undertook to remedy this state 
of things. Being satis&ed that it piooeeded entirely from 
the operation of the poor-hiws, and that there was no cause, 
independent of their influence, to prevent his parishioners 
from being beppy, honest, and industrious, and knowing 
that it was impossible to refuse relief, according to the prac- 
tice and eustom of the eonntry, he devised means for render- 
ing relief itself so iAmmo and disagreeable that none would 



consent to receive it who could possibly do without it ; while 
at the samo time it should come in the shape of comfort and 
consolation to those whom eveiy benevolent man would wish 
to succour — ^the old, infirm, idiots, and cripples. For this 
purpose, he placed in the workhouse a steady, cool-tempered 
man, who was procured from a distance, and was not known 
in the parish, as master, refused all relief in kind or money, 
and sent every applicant and his family at once into the 
workhouse. The fare is meat three times a week, soup 
twice, pudding once, milk porridge five times. 

*' Surely no man who says that he cannot maintain'him- 
self, wife, and children, by the sweat of his brow — who 
declares that he is starving — who applies for charity — ^has a 
right to comi>lain of being placed in a clean and comfortable 
house, of having a ^^ood bed to sleep on, and such fore every 
day as I have descnbed above ; and had Mr. Lowe stopped 
here, matters would not have been much mended. But the 
applicant who entered the workhouse, on the plea that he 
was starving for want qfworK was taken at his word, and 
told that these luxuries and benefits could only be given 
by the parish against worky and in addition, that a certain 
regular routine was established, to which all the inmates 
must conform. The man goes to one side of the house, the 
wife to the other, and the children into the school-room. 
Separation is steadily enforced. Their own clothes are taken 
ofi; and the uniform of the workhouse put on. No beer, 
tobacco, or snuff is allowed. Regular hours kept, or meals 
forfeited. Every one must appear in a state of personal 
cleanliness. No access to bed-rooms during the day. No 
communication with friends out of doors* Breaking stones 
in the yard by the grate [piece], as large a quantity required 
every day as an able-bodlxed labourer is enabled to break. 

" nhat is there in all this of which an applicant for a 
portion of the property of others, on the ground that he i$ 
starving^ has any right to complain ? He nas a better house 
over his head, better clothes on his back, better and more 
palatable food to eat, better medical advice, than nine-tenths 
of the peasantry of Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and be is not required to do harder work. But the mono* 

eny, the restraint, the want of stimulants, the regularity of 
)urs, are irksome to the pretended pauper. He bethinks 
himself of liberty and work, and work he will find, if there 
is a job undone in the parish or neighbourhood witliin a 
day s walk. No man stood this discipline for three weeks, 
A W a struggle which lasted a few months, the paupers of 
Bingham gave the matter up. The inmates of the work* 
bouse dropped from forty- five to twelve, who were all either 
old, idiots, or infirm, and to whom a workhouse is really a 
place of comfort. The number of persons relieved out of 
the workhouse dropped from seventy-eight to twenty-seven. 
The weekly pay from 6/. to \l, 16«. to pensioners, all of 
whom are old and blind, or crippled. These are permitted 
to live with their relations, as such instances of relieving 
out of the workhouse produce no mischief. 

«( Wages rose to twelve shillings a week, winter and sum- 
mer, all the year through; the labourer husbanded his 
resouiees,' tooK a pride and pleasure in his cottage, and 
resumed his rank in the scale of moral being. 

" The effoct of this system is far more important in a moral 
point of view, than in a pecuniary or an economical one. 
The conduct and habits of the population of Bingham, 
according to the representations of Mr. Lowe and Deane, 
and by the consent of the neighbourhood, are now as different 
^om what they were fifteen years ago, as can be conceived ; 
no crimes, no misdeeds, no disturbimces." 

The example set by Mr. Lowe, in the reform of Bingham, 
has been followed in other places with equal success ; and 
reforms, on a more extensive scale, have, in the course of 
the last few years, been effected in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Derby, Oldham, and other large towns. In some of these 
(as we shall show when considering the effects of superior 
paiocliial government), the cost of the poor has been greatly 
reduced, even with an increasing population; and this 
reduction of the burthen to the rate-payers has been brought 
flibout without any sacrifice of the real interests of the poor 
—nay, to their ereat benefit. 

Bastardy.— Tho provision for bastard children forms, to 
a certain extent, a branch of the allowance system. We 
have already @ven some explanation of the state of the law 
of bastardy. The burthen of the support of a bastard child, 
like that of any other child, falls by law on the parents-- 

Itbe parish being required to provide for the child only in 
case of extreme indigence on the part of the parents; the 
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parish, in that case, having the power to prosecute the father 
and mother for tlie offence which has brought a hurthen 
upon it. Now, there is nothing objectionable in the prin- 
ciple of the law, as just laid down, but the practice is bad 
enough. The parents are seldom punished in any way 
whatever ; and the allowance to the mother for the support 
of the child is often greater than that afforded to the widow 
for her legitimate offspring, — ^nay, the mother of a bastard 
child is often the better off for her offence ; she frequently 
receives more than the child costs her : her children, there- 
fore, become a source of income to her, and make her an 
object to be scrambled for in marriage by the young fellows 
of her parish. 

The following extract from Mr. CowelVs Report of the 
parish of S waff ham, in Norfolk, (page 393,) will show that 
our picture is not overdrawn. The Reports from the other 
Commissioners, as also that of the Lords Committee in 1 831, 
abound in similar matter ; and here we may observe that 
the evidence given in the Report of the Lords* Committee 
has been very generally confirmed by the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners. Several of the facts we have extracted from 
the Commissioners* Report might have been taken from 
that of the Lords* Committee. 

" A woman in a neighbouring parish had five illegitimate 
children, for whom she was allowed 1 Os. per week, and 6«. 
for herself. Finding herself pregnant for the sixth time, 
she employed a man to go round to various persons with 
whom she might or might not have had connexion, to ac- 
quaint each of them separately with the fact of her preg- 
nancy, and of her intention of swearing the child to him 
unless he consented to send her a sum of money, when she 
would engage to swear it to some one else. Her demands 
for this hush-money ranged as high as 10/. in some instances. 
The first man to whom her ambassador applied gave him 
10/. The ambassador returned, and represented to his 
employer that the man had laughed at her threat, but had 
sent her half-a-crown, out of which he thought she ought 
to give him Is. 6d. for his trouble. To this she consented ; 
so he benefited 9/, 19*., and she 1*. by this first negotiation. 
She carried on this course with several persons with various 
success, and at last swore the child to a man who resisted, 
and on his ^peal succeeded in getting the order on him 
quashed. The case was tried at Swaffham, where the 
above circumstances came to light in court. 

" This woman was never punished. She gave birth to 
her child, was allowed 2s. for it by the parish, and is now in 
the receipt of 18*. per week, the produce' of successful bas- 
tardy adventures. 

" My informant in this and the following instance was 
Mr. Sewell, clerk to the magistrates at Swa^am. 

•• A woman of Swaffham was reproached by the magis- 
trate, Mr. Young, with the burdens she had brought upon 
the parish, on the occasion of her appearing before him 
to present the parish with her seventh bastard. She repUed, 
* I am not gomg to be disappointed in my company with 
men to save the parish.* This woman now receives 14*. a 
week for her seven bastards, being 2*. a head for each. Mr. 
Sewell informed me that, had she been a widow with seven 
legitimate children, she would not have received so much 
by 4*. or 5*. a week, according to their scale of allowance to 
widows. A bastard child is thus about 25 per cent, more 
valuable to a parent than a legitimate one. The premium 
upon want of chastity, perjury, and extortion, is here very 
obvious ; and Mr. Sewell informed me that it is considered a 
good speculation to marry a woman who can bring a fortune 
of one or two bastards to her husband. Mr. SeweU had 
never known in the course of his experience but two women 
punished for having illegitimate children. The piofiigacy 
in this neighbourhood is very great.** 

It is needless to expatiate on the utter incapacity of men 
under whose management such a state of things as this 
could arise. What can be more simple than that if you 
give a premium for incontinence and perjury, inconti- 
nence and perjury will be created ? The conclusion, how- 
ever, to be drawn from the focts just given, and from a 
hundred others of a like kind, is, that the administration of 
the poor-laws ought to be placed in the hands of men who 
are chosen because of their fitness for office— -who have some 
knowledge of human nature and of the springs of action, 
and who are held responsible for the performance of their 
duties. Tlie extent of bastardy, in any particular dis- 
toict, like that of most of the other evils we have considered, 
depends more on the intelligence or ignorance of those who 



administer the poor-laws than on anything else. As one 
among many proofs of this, we may mention Butghfield 
parish, near Reading, where the introduction of a superior 
parochi^ government was quickly followed by a reduction 
to one-half in the number of births of bastard children. 



Proper Mods of Relief. 

Having now pointed out some of the many evils resulting 
from the relief by allowance, it appears advisable to state 
in what manner it seems most eligible to afford relief. In 
rendering relief, the three things to be constantly kept in 
mind are, 1st, a strict economy of the funds of the rate- 
payers ; 2dly« the moral improvement and real welfare of 
the pauper ; 3dly, the effect of the treatment of the pauper 
on the mdependent labourer. 

We have already spoken of the treatment of paupers in 
workhouses. According to their character, conduct, and 
past character, the discipline should approach that of the 
prison in severity, or place the inmate in a*situation not very 
far inferior to that of the independent labourer. The most 
difficult part of the duty of a parish officer, however, is the 
relief of out-paupers — so various are the ways in which he 
may be imposed upon. The out-pauper may be getting 
higher wages than he states, or he may be able to get work 
which he reftises to take, or he may be wasting part of his 
income at the gin-shop, or he may be receiving relief from 
some charity, or from another parish. In any one, or in all 
these ways, the out-pauper may be deceiving and^efiauding. 

What are the precautions to be taken against all this ? 
In the first place, we should say that, excepting under very 
peculiar ciroumstances, such as a sudden and unforeseen 
calamity causing general and severe distress, no person 
ought ever to receive relief out of the workhouse, unless the 
overseer fully believes him to be a sober, honest, and indus- 
trious man. If there be any doubt of his character, he should 
be immediately placed in the workhouse, where (under good 
arrangements) he can be compelled to work, and has no 
opportunity of abusing the parish relief by buying gin, &c. 
Even those who may be safely trusted to receive relief at 
their own homes should not obtain it in money. That most 
tempting commodity, money, ought never to get into the 
hands of a pauper ; for if it is to be of real service to his 
family, the man must exchange the money for bread and 
clothes : then why not keep him out of temptation by giving 
him food and clothes at once ? Independently of this, relief 
in kind is the cheapest ; for surely a parish can, under tole- 
rable management, buy and cook more economically than 
a man who has only a few shillings to expend. In a later 
part of our article, we shall (in speaking of the advantage 
of incorporating small parishes) give some valuable evidence 
<>n the saving that may be effected by providing for people 
in large numbers. Relief then, we repeat, should always be 
given in kind, never in money. Another regulation we 
venture to recommend, is, to have the food, clothing, &c., 
carried round to the houses of the paupers, and delivered to 
the wife, who is almost always a better manager than the 
husband, and more anxious for the comfort of the children. 
With this arrangement, too, there would be no chance of a 
man's getting supptied by two parishes at the same time. 
Again, the fact of his receiving relief would be generally 
known to the charitable in the neighbourhood; moreover, 
the man*s own day would not be broken into by his having 
to fetch his parish allowance, nor would he be brought into 
association for a couple of hours every week with numbers 
of other paupers. 

In no case, except that of sickness, should relief be afforded 
without a full quantity of work, of some kind or other, being 
previously done. In many parishes, the cost of the paupers 
has been considerably reduced by the work performed by 
them. In the workhouse of Shardlow parish, Derbyshire, 
for example, the able-bodied ix)or, according to Mr. Pilking- 
ton*s Report, very nearly earned the cost of their mainte- 
nance last year. If the out-paupers did nothing more than 
keep the streets and roads clean in wet weather, and well 
watered in hot, dusty weather, they would be doing some- 
thing which would add very much to the comfort of the inha- 
bitants of our towns and villages. The out-paupers might 
also do a great deal towards protecting the health of the 
town by draining, removing heaps of manure, whitewashing, 
cleaning, &c. The state of our towns and villages, when 
the fear of the cholera roused attention to these matters, 
showed how much labour might be profitably employed in 
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tbe way we have pointed out But the greatest advantage 
derived from the plan of hard labour is the ready test it 
affords of a pauper s necessities. The principal instrument 
in effecting the parochial reforms ve have spoken of has 
beenti^orA; and any relaxation has been followed by an 
increase in the numbers of paupers. 

The following is taken from Mr. Henderson^s Report from 
Liverpool, page 346. Mr. Henderson is speaking of the 
way in which the reform of parish affairs there was carried 
mto effect* — a reform which, in the space of two year8,"re- 
duced the amount of poor-rates from 41,000/. to 23,000/. 
This took place in the years 1821 and 1822. 

*' This change was brought about by a thorough investi- 
gation of all the cases on the parisn books: the parties 
receiving relief were examined, and the circumstances under 
which they first became chargeable were carefullv scrutinized, 
by which means numerous impositions were detected, and 
the parish was enabled to reduce or withdraw many of the 
allowances. Great exertions were also made to provide 
work for able-bodied paupers : the vestry at one time con- 
tracted to fill up part of an old stone quarry, and make a 
road over it ; at another to cultivate by spade labour a large 
tract of ground called the Rectors Fields; and at another 
time to level, for the sum of 1000/., a large rock near the 
workhouse, on the site of which the Infirmary has since been 
built Thus they set to work all able-bodied applicants for 
• relief, and also turned all able-bodied men out of the work- 
house, paying them one shilling a day to provide themselves, 
and exacting a good day's work in return. Many under this 
system, who had been for years in the workhouse, quitted it, 
andWentually found employment for themselves elsewhere." 

Mr. Chadwick gives the evidence of some of the assistant- 
overseers of London parishes, on the necessity of providing 
work'for out-paupers. The following is that of Mr. Luke 
Teather, assistant-overseer of St. Mary, Lainbeth :— 
i*- " If you could get hard work for your able-bodied out-door 
poor, so as to make their condition on the whole less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer, what proportion of 
those who are now chargeable to the parish do you think 
would remain so ? — On a rough guess, I do not think that 
more than one out of five would i:emain. 

" Can you state any fects to justify that conclusion ? — 
Yes : the instances of the proportions who have left us on 
their having had work eiven them. Some time ago, for 
instance, we had a lot of granite broken ; there were not 
above twenty per cent of the men who began the work who 
remained to work at all ; there were not above two per cent, 
who remained the whole of the time during which the work 
lasted. Many of them, however, were not idle men ; but 
they found other jobs." 

" With the view of reducing the parochial expenditure of 
the populous parish of Marylebone, the stone-yard was dis- 
continued, as it was believed to be conducted at a loss, and 
the able-bodied paupers receiving out-door relief were no 
longer employed. Soon after this proceeding, the able-bodied 
applicants for parochial rehef increased in such numbers, 
that it has recently been found necessary to recur to the use 
of the stone-yard to stem the influx. Nine hundred of the 
applicants for relief were set to work ; only eighty-five have 
continued at work. The average wages were from 10«. to 
12#. per week, but some got as much as 18«." 

The evidence of the Rev. Thomas Whateley, before the 
Lords' Committee, is very strong on the advantages of pro- 
viding work for the poor. Mr. Whateley is speaking of 
Cooknam parish, Berkshire : — 

*• The system of management introduced by the select 
vestry of the parish of Cookham has been attended with very 
beneficial effects, both to the rate-payer and to the poor. 
To the former it has saved in eight years up to Lady-day 
last, compared with the preceding eight years, no less a sum 
than 15,008/. To the latter it has been equally beneficial, 
by introducing habits of frugality, industry, and providence, 
which have been strongly marked by their beneficial effects. 
Only one bastard child has been registered in either of the 
two last years. The system is simple, and may be accom- 
modated to the circumstances of most agricultural parishes. 
Its leading features are the employment of the able-bodied 
poor, who apply for relief, at low wages and at hard work 
by the piece, showing them that the parish is the hardest 
task-master and the lowest pay-master they can apply to. 
Never giving any thing in aid of labour, rent, or rates. Di- 
vidii^ the paupers in the workhouse into two- classes ; the 
dd, infirm, and impotent form the first; the idle, impro- 



vident, and vicious constitute the second. To the former is 
allowed an ample supply of butcher's meat and other suitable 
food ; to the second class nothing but bread and cheese. 
None are allowed to absent themselves from the workhouse, 
or to receive visiters within its walls, without an express and 
written order from an overseer. 

" Every possible encouragement is given to honest in- 
dustry, providence, and frugality, by the establishment of 
a saving-bank, a friendly society, a lying-in-charity, and 
all other means that can be devised. Young persons going 
to service are allowed an outfit of clothes ; and a member m 
the friendly society is always received by the select vestry 
with marked attention. I cannot help adding that, during 
the late troubles, there has been no fire, no riot no threaten- 
ing letter in the parish." 

Mr. Chadwick's Report bears evidence of the happy effects 
on the comforts and moral welfare of the inhabitants of 
Cookham, produced by these and other arrangements in- 
troduced by Mr. Whateley : — 

" In Cookham, where the change was the most exten- 
sive, the parochial expenditure was reduced from 3133/. to 
1155/. and the general condition of the labouring classes 
improved. Mr. Russell, the magistrate of Swauowfield, 
stated to me, that in riding through Cookham he was so 
much struck with the appearance of comfort observable in 
the persons and residences of some of the labouring classes 
of that village, that he was led to make inquiries mto the 
cause. The answers he received, determined him to exert 
his influence to procure a similar change of system in Swal- 
lowfield." 

We may here remark how true it is with voluntary cha- 
rities as with compulsory relief, that, their good or bad effect 
depends on their administration. In few places is more 
done for the poor and the labouring classes than at Cook- 
ham ; the assistance, however, is judiciously afforded, and 
few places can be pointed out in which the people are in a 
more thriving state. 

To return, however, to the subject of pauper labour. 
Whenever there is any difficulty in obtaimng the proper 
amount of work from an out-pauper, the privilege of receiv- 
ing relief at his own house should be withdrawn, and he 
should be forthwith subjected to the discipline of the work- 
house. 

Under a good general system of management we have 
little doubt that work might readily be found, in draining, 
cleansing, cutting new roads, vridening streets, &c. &c., 
which would enfU)le society with very little loss to afford 
wages sufficient to procure the necessaries of life to all who 
choose to apply for employment If this could be brought 
about, most of the vexations about paupers' settlements, &c. 
would be done away with. If a man earned, or nearly 
earned, the allowance afforded him by the parish, there 
would be but little motive for inquiring whether or not he 
happened to belong to that particular parish. 

The following evidence of Mr. William Winkworth, the 
overseer of the parish of St. Mary's, Reading, is firom Mr. 
Chadwick's Report, p. 207 :— 

** In this town great advantages would be derived by a 
union of the parishes : first in obtaining more efficient offi- 
cers and administrators; next, in systematic and united 
management ; thirdly, in more economical expenditure ; and 
fourthly, in finding things for labour, and in directing the 
labour of the able-bodied paupers. 

*• The town, for example, wants draining. We have 
brickmakers and carpenters, and other labourers, on the 
parishes, receiving relief; and the whole town might be well 
drained by the labour of these paupers, at the expense of 
materials only— bricks, wood, mortar, and sand. This, how- 
ever, is a work which the parishes cannot or will not un- 
dertake separately : it is prevented by petty jealousies and 
dissensions, and the want of able officers to direct the work 
of the paupers. The owners of premises well situated and 
well drained, say, * Drainage is a benefit to the owners of the 
property, and we do not see why we should be called upon 
to contribute money for their benefit.' The owners of the 
houses where the drainage is most wanted say, * We can* 
get no rents to pay for the work, and the nuisances which 
are caused by the want of it must therefore continue.' No 
account is taken of the necessity of finding work of any sort 
for the able-bodied paupers : nothing can be done with the 
separate parishes governed by open vestries, no cordial co- 
operation can be got and the benefit of considerable labour 
is lost As the surveyorDf the road from this town to Ba- 
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siDgstoke, mi d«> of tbe roed from bepoe to SUllingfbid, I 
Oan gtate^ftom mv observation of flie several parishes (nine- 
teen in number) wirougli wbicb these roads pass^ that verjr 
considerable labour might be found, under good direction, in 
improving their private roads, Tbls is pin instance of tbe 
sort of work which might ft^queptiy be found for paupers, 
Jn some of the ponsbef tbe roads are kept in very good 
order,— but this is mero accident ; whilst in the immedij^tely 
adjoining parishes more money will b^ expended, and th^ 
roads wiU, nevertheless, be in )K> bf4 f^ st&k, ibat (he parish 
is indictable for them," ,, ^ 

Again, at pag^ 3io,Mr#Mott glvw tb^ fpljowhuf ®^- 
dence:— p 

** From the statemente of medical men in the metropolis, 
and also of such persons as Dr. Kay pf Manchester it ap* 

Sears that, iB censecju^nee of tte want of drainage oir pertam 
istricts, and the erowded and dirty state of the habitations, 
there are some neighbourhoods from wbich disease is nev^r 
absent * Have you observed similar effects in the parishes 
with which you are acquainted?'—' I have observed it, not 
only in Lambeth, but in aU crowded neighbourhoods : and, 
seemg how large a source of unavoidable pauperism this is. 
I have long regretted that tbe proprietors of these small 
bouses were not compelled to kee]j tn^m in a proper state. 
An independent labourer may be industrious and pro\'idpnt, 
and yet ooth he and his family mav be subjected to a fever, 
or otner disease, and thrown upon tne parish, in consequence 
of want of drainage, and Slin, and Ptber causes, which he 
has no Tpfi%n^ of remoying.' 

** * So that, looking merely to the poor-rates, it would bo 
gDo4 (Economy to pay attention to drainage and the enforce- 
ment of sanator}' regulations ?*— 'I tbink so ; and that it 
would be attended with great benefit Some neighbourhoods 
are so oonstantly the s^ats of particular diseases, and sources 
of pauperism mm that cause, that if assistant-overseers, 
via others accustomed to visit the abodes of the poor, were 
asked for cases of those diseases, they could direct you to 
particular places where you would almost be sure to 0nd the 
disease at work, I remember that, one winter, when the 
weather was very severe, the beadles of Newinp^ton parish 
were directed to pay partieular attention to the sick out-door 
poor. They went at once to some courts in Kent Street, as 
a matter of course, without making any inquiry (just as a 
gamekeeper would go to a well-stocked preserye) ; and re- 
turned with two coach-loads full of ipost deplorable objects, 
the victims of frightful disease.' *' 



NkGBSSITY of an lyPROVBD AND UNIVORH SvSTBIf IN 

THB Administration op thb Poor-Laws. 

Tho remaining defocts m theKn&Usb poor-laws (we speak 
of the principal ones only) can perhaps be best considered 
under the present headf 

Parishes too small* — As the present division of the country, 
as to parishes, was made long before the introduction of 
poor-laws, and therefore without tbe slightest reference to 
their administration, it is'not surprising that it should prove 
a very inconvenient one;' the only wonder is, that the ar- 
rangement has not been changed long ago. One thing ap- 
pears certain, namely, that as regards the administration of 
the poor-laws, most of the existing parishes are far too small. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that, ej^cepting under 
peculiar circumstances, the large parishes are much better 
managed than the small ones. 

lv\ the year 1831, the cost of the poor of liverpool was 
only 4^- 3|(^. p^ head of the population ; that is to say, every 
person on an avemge was called upon for only is. did. of 
poor-rates. In Oldham the rates were yet lower, being only 
2s. 3^d, each individual. Taking the whole county of I^an- 
caster, with its great towns and throngs of inhabitants, the 
poor-rates amounted to not more than 4^^ ^d. per head of 
the population, ivhich is considerably less than tn any other 
county in the tphole qf England and Wales. Tms Ipw 
rate is most nearly approacned hy the counties in the ex- 
treme northW the country. We are not aware that parishes 
are at all largjer there than elsewhere; thp inhabitants, 
however, have in their old-established customs many secu- 
rities against pauperism which do not exist in other parts of 
tbp country. We wish we had room to give a detaued acr 
count of their mode of life ; for the present we must content 
ourselves with referring such of our readers as bave access 
to the document to the v^y interesting evidence of &[r. 
Qtey given in the Jt^ort pf tbe I^rds* Committee of 1331, 



' "We will now inquire what tho amount of poor-rates is ia 
some parishes where the bad management, generally found 
in small parisbes, 1$ not checked by causes like those ope- 
rating in the nojrtb. In Berkshire, the rates in the yeajp 
1$31 were Us, 24. a head; in Wiltshire, 16;. Idfi and in 
Sussex, 19«. 5(i ; being more than four times the proportion 
of poor-rates to populatipn in Lancashire, and nearly eight 
times what it i9 at thp town of Oldbam. 

With these general &cts to start with, we may now go on 
to consider in what tiie advantages of large parishes oonsist. 

In tb^ first place, a great deal of trouble and vexation is 
saved in determining settlements. In a large parish, a man 
may generally go wber^ bis labour is wanted, and may 
change his abode many tim^s without making any alteration 
in his settlement, pr giving room for any dispute concerning 
it; but in tb^ ridiculously small parishes to be ft)und in 
some parts of tbe country, containing only a few hundred 
acres of land, a labourer pan scarcely take a hop, stride, and 
jump) without changing lus parish* or at least getting on de* 
bateable ground. 

England and Wales are at present chopped up into a« 
many as 10,000 distinct parishes ; and the city or London* 
witbm the walls, containing a population pf not more than 
05,000, is divided into ninety-six separate parishes. 

If the 10,000 parishes, into which the country is divided, 
were incorporated into 500, there would still be much room 
for farther union at a future time, Still, however, an im- 
portant step would be taken, and much good would result* 
If such new divisions of the country were made, advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity of forming districts or 
parishes on really good principles ofunion. We would sub« 
mit the following &r consideration, each to be abided by 
as far as a general attention to all will admit : — ^Equality of 
population and wealth — similarity of interests and oeci^)a« 
tions among the inhabitants — facility of intercourse— axid 
convenience of boundary, A number of parishes forpied on 
these principles mi^ht together make a county, and be 
placed under a municipal government 

With a good system of management, such as is at tha 
command of large bodies acting in unison, the advantages 
resulting from the junction of parishes would probably be so 
great that, in a few years, there would be a general inclina- 
tion to join vet further. In this case we sm>uld venture tn 
recommend that the parishes should still remain separate, aa 
far as regards the amount of poor-levies required from them? 
but that they should be united in all that relates to the ex-r 
penditure of the levies. The question how much each par- 
ticular parish should be required to contribute, might b9 
decided by the municipal government; and should be de- 
termined on a consideration of the peculiar circumstancea 
of the narisbf and how far the inhabitants had exerted them- 
selves to remove, by education or otherwise, the causes of 
pauperism. 

To return to the evils produced at present by the settle* 
ment laws, and the division of the country into small pa^ 
rishes, As we have before said, a great deal of money is 
at present wasted in determining to what particular parish 
a pauper belongs ; and labouring men are often refused 
employment in parishes where they are really wanted, lest 
they should ffet settlements there, and so eventually become 
a burden. To prevent settlements of this kind another evil 
is often run into. Labourers and servants are hired for 
short periods ; and thus a bar is put to the growth of those 
mutual sympathies between employer and labourer whiob 
are so important in their effects on the character of each* 
Sometimes the difljculty is on the side of the labourer him- 
self, who refWs work offered him elsewhere, lest he should 
lose a settlement in a '* good parish ^''—meaning by that, a 
parish in which tbe allowance system is in ^11 play, and 
the scale high. It is easy to see that all this must lead to 
a gieat deaf of trouble and mischief; and by referring tp 
the evidence of facts, such conclusion is fully borne out 
Mr. Chadwick, fh)m whose able Report we have already 
given several extracts, supplies us witn th^ following 9^W 
site matter :-:rr 

<f The Rev. R. R. Bailey, chaplain to the Tower, who has 
had extensive opportunities of observing the operation of tbe 
ppor-laws in the rural districts, states,-*'^ 

*' * I consider that the present law of settlement renders 
tbe peasant, to all intents and purposes, a bondsman ; he is 
chained to ^e soil by the operation of the system, and it 
forbids his acquiring property, or enjoying it openly gr 
bonestly* I am of opinion that managempnt by bund^9ds» 
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bMlend ct by ipariihaf, wcraU giea^T beiiefit all ola^aei. 
Vary firequent instances have oocurrea to me of one parish 
bemg fUlf of laboiurera, aM sufiering greaUy from want of 
aoiployinant, whilit in another adijacent parish there is a 
demand for labour. I have no doubt that if the labourers 
were freed fiom ^ir present trammels there would be 
fueh a cireulatioQ of hu»ur at w^ld relieve the agricul- 
tural distripts/ 

** ' Can you give any instances within your own luiowledgt 
of the operation of the law of settlement ?*— * I was requested 
by Colonel Bogson» Kesgroye House, to furnish him with a 
Naming bailiff. I found a man in all respects qunlified &r 
bit situation { he was working at 0«, a week in the parish 
wheve I lived. The man was not encumbered by a family, 
and be tbapkfully aooepted my offer : the situation was, m 
point of emolument, and oomfiyrt, and station, a considerable 
advance I his advautages would have been doubled. In 
about a VMk he alt0ied his mind» and declined the situa^ 
tion, in oonsequence, as I understood, of his fearing to 
nnu>ve from what was considered a good parish to a bad 
one* the Mrish tn which it was proposed to remove him being 
eonneotea with a hundred house, in which there was more 
sthot manag»ment. — I was requested by a poor man, whom 
I respected, to 9ud a situation for his sou, in London ; the 
son was a strong young mau, working at that time at about 
Ss, a week. I eventually succeeded in getting him a good 
situation of one guinea per week, in London, wher^ his 
labour would have been much less than it was in the couptry ; 
but when the period arrived at which he was expected m 
London, ha was not forthcoming. It appeared he had al- 
tered his mind, and determined not to take the place ; as I 
understood, his reason for refusing to accept it arose from a 
ffaluctance to eudan(i[er his settlement in lus parish. Such 
aie the instances wbu^ are continually presented to my ob- 
servation, .with sespept to tho op^wtion of the present system 
of settlement/ ** 

In eonnezioa with the subject of bastardy, we have al- 
vaady given some faets, showing evils arising from the pre- 
sent settlement-laws. The following displays au abuse of 
another kind :<— 

'f A proprietov possessing nearly the whole of a parish at 
some distence from Ely, has, we are told, hired a &rm in 
Blv, which he manages by a bailiff; he sends bis own par 
lishioners to work on it. To these persons his bailiff gives 
settlements in Bly, by hiring { and at the end of the year 
they aae tuned off upon Tnnity parish in Ely, and their 
places supplied by a fresh immipation from the mother 
parish. The proprietor may have had very di^rent motives 
from those attributed to him bv our examinants , and this 
eiieumstanee is not mentionea for the purpose oi casting 
any reflection on him, (we do not know his name, nor whet 
account of the transaction he himself might give,) but in 
order to point out the temptations which ' settlemmit by 
fairing and service * throws in the ws^^ of persons even of 
station and education. In the case of Great Shelford« nar- 
rated above, are not the landowners, who daily see their pro- 
perty sknrly but surely passing away from them, under a 
strong temptation to save diemselves from ruin by hiring a 
eoaple of lEurms for seven years, in two distinct parishes, and 
bribing their supernumerary families to take service there ? 
And this is deariy iwssible by the existing law." — Report qf 
Poor-Law Oommimonere^ p. 887. 

Fmm all that has been brought forward, it appears that 
the evils connected with the question of settlements are 
very gnat, a&d tiiat Uie remedies to be applied are, Ist, 
Enlargement of parishes. 2d, The introduction of a uniform 
system throughout the country, so that a pauper may roceive 
exactly the same treatment in one parish as in another. 
3d, The raductimi of the cost of a pauper to the least possible 
amount, as well by attention to strict economy as by em- 
ploying the pauper in useftil labour. In addition to these 
lafiirms it would be well to adopt some more simple law of 
settlement than the piesent one. In Scotland every person 
belongs to that parish in which he has dwelt during the 
greater part of the previous three years ; and this law of 
settlement apneacs to work tolerably well — at any rate very 
much better than the English law ; for the amount of liti- 
gatbn in Scotland on the subject of settiement is trifling 
campered with the amount in England. 

Rauda by Patsp6r«.— These would be mueh checkod by 
an enlargement c^panshes, and the introduction of a general 
and uniform system of administration. We have alroady, 
in considering the way in which relief should be afEoided, 



spokau of tha frauda practised by panpem, For additiapal 
information on this subject we turn to Mr, ChadwicWs Re- 
port, p. 25 f ;— 

** The general eQect of particular modes of living and gra- 
dation of dietaries, may be best proved by the declarationa 
aud conduct of those woo have tned them aU, 

*' lo cousequence of the inquiries J have made on thia 
subject, many of the inmates of the workhouses have beeu 
questioned as to their experience. Mr. Hewitt, the master 
of the wprkhouso of St. Andrew's, Holbom, and St, George 
the Martyr, made separate and close inquiries of several 
of the paupers in that house, who had been in various 
prisons ana workhouses, and on board the hulks. He has 
furnished me with several dietaries made up from the state- 
ments of the paupers, and I find that they correspond very 
accurately with the dietaries set forth in the official returns. 
From the statements and admissions of the paupers, it ap« 
peared that they usually knew to an ounce the dietaries of 
the metropolitan prisons, and the hulks, and of many of the 
workhouses, of which some one amongst them bad made 
trial. One of the paupers, named James Philby, a stout 
able<bodied man, (with the exception that be had a club 
foot,) had been fifteen times in the House of Correction for 
various misdemeanours, Be also acknowledged that he had 
received relief from the parishes of St. James, Clerkenwell ; 
Chelsea { Bethnal Green; St, Giles, Bloomsbury; St 
Dunstan, Fleet Street ; St, Andrew, Holborq, above bars : 
the Liberty of the Eolls ; "Whitechapel ; St. Mary, New- 
ington ; St. Andrew, Safiron Hill ; J^nsincfon ; aud St 
George, Southwark. He had resided in all these work* 
houses ; he had lived in one workhouse whilst he managed 
to get relief as an out-door pauper from others, and that too 
during the same week. He had also reoeived * sets up,* or 
grants of stated sums for stated periods, from the several 
parishes. He admitted that be nad, at times, varied his 
occupation by stealing a little. One instance was mentioned, 
where, after he had ^n liberated from an imprisonment for 
stealing a gentleman's great coat, he went to the owner, an^ 
as a fi&vour, ofiered to let him have his own coat back a bar- 
ffain. This pauper, after bavins received relief frraudulently 
from St. Georffe s parish, Soutnwark, during twelve years, 
was prosecuted by them, and his sentence was four months' 
impnsonment. This sentence, according to his own state- 
ment, transferred him from the workhouse — ^where, as an 
inmate on a low diet, the allowance was only 134 oz. of 
food weekly — to a place where the allowance was 230 oz. 
From the statements of these persons, it appeared that the 
average dietaries of the workhouses in the metropolis was 
about 170 oz. of solid food, whilst in prison the dietaries 
were from 200 oz. to 280 oz. of solid food weekly. They 
admitted that the labour in the prisons was very often Uttle 
more than ' mero exercise ;' that they were always * very 
kindly * treated ; but that, as they lived well enough in the 
worknouse, thev preferred it, because they had more hberty 
there, and could set better society when tney were out ' As 
to rogular work,* Fhilby said that he could at all times travel 
to any part of the country, and live better on the road than 
he could possibly do by hard labour." 

Superior Economy qf large Paruhes. — Under other heads 
we have had occasion to bring forward some facts in support 
of the opinion Uiat the maintcnaiu^ of the poor in a larg^ 
parish can be managed more economically than in a small one. 
The following additional evidence has been given by Mr. 
Charles Mott, the contractor for the poor of Lambeth 
parish: — 

'* The city of London within the walls comprehends a 
population of 55,000, whose poor are relieved and manaf^ed 
in ninety-six parishes. Lambeth comprehends a population 
of 87,000, and the administration of relief to the poor is mar 
naged by one establishment and the monev raised for the 
purpose is collected on one rate. — What do you consider 
would be the effect of the subdivision of Lambeth into ninety- 
six independent parishes, each managing the poor inde- 
pendently of the rest or each exercising the right of asseqt 
or dissent frpm oi^y combiued management in the same way 
as each parish belon^ng to the incorporated hundreds ? — 
The chief effects wh^h appear to me to bo likely to ensue, 
are, thai we should have mnety-six imperfect establishments 
instead of ona ; ninety-six sources of peculation instead of 
one; nipety-six sqts of offieei« to be imposed upon by 
paupers instead of one set ; ninety-six sources of Utigation 
and of expense for removals and disputed settlements instead 
of one; and niuety-si^ modes of rating instead of (me<" 
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The witness referred to the returns of parochial expenditure, 
and stated,—** It appears that the ninety-six city parishes, 
(many of which are extremely wealthy and lightly burthened 
with poor,) with a population of 55,000, expended for the 
relief of the poor in the year 1831, 64,000/. Lambeth, with 
32,000 more people, and many densely-peopled districts 
containing very poor people, expended on the relief of the 
poor only 37,000/. during the same year. In the wealthy 
parishes of the city of London the money paid as poor's- 
rates amounted to 1/. 3s. 3\d. per head; whilst in Lambeth 
the amount paid is Ss. 6d. and a fraction per head. I believe 
that the individuals relieved are much more numerous in 
Lambeth than in the city of London. They were so for- 
merly, and I believe they are so now. The adults of Lam- 
beth parish are now supported in the workhouse at 38, lid, 
per head ; whilst in the city of London, the greater propor- 
tion of all classes of poor, including children, are farmed out 
at an expense of from 4«. 6d. to 7s, each, whilst the expense 
of those maintained in the small city workhouses varies from 
5*. to 8*. per head per week for all classes. 

** Do you think this statement gives a fair view of the 
merits of management in small as compared with large town 
parishes ? — It never occiured to me to make any comparison 
of this kind until it was suggested by the question ; but my 
impression is, that it does afford a fair comparison. The 
management of the poor in incorporated hundreds is un- 
doubtedly superior to the management by independent 
parishes ; but still the good of the hundred management is 
much diminished by the numerous sets of officers, and 
quarrels and conflicting interests of the separate parishes.'' 

Profitable Work more easily provided in large Parishes, — 
The evidence of the overseer of St. Mary's parish, Reading, 
(which we have given under another head,) is here also 
applicable. The following is, moreover, well worthy of con- 
sideration ; it consists of another extract from Mr. Mott's 
evidence. (See Report, p. 318.) 

*' It has been stated to us that in St. Pauls, Covent 
Garden, the paupers have been usefully employed in 
cleansing the streets more frequently than would be done 
by the contractor. Do you not think that much labour of 
that sort might be found for the paupers ? — The mischief is, 
that the superintendence of the paupers, and the applica- 
tion of their labour, and the management of the roads, are 
usually under distinct trusts. In most cases the surveyors 
do not like to be troubled with paupers. Arrangements 
might, I think, be made, to render the greater proportion of 
the road-labour available for the purpose of employing the 
poor. But this could only be by a union of management of 
large districts, in which there would always be a large stock 
of pauper labour available, and in which there could be 
skilfiil management. 

** Have you observed that, in the smaller agricultural 
parishes, one main difficulty in the way of the employment 
of the paupers is the want of permanent superintendents of 
adequate skill to direct their labours? — Yes ; and the cause 
is obvious, in the want of sufficient extent of the parish to 
pay a competent person, and the want of a sufficient amount 
of disposable labour to make it worth while to employ such 
a person, even if the parish could afford it" 

Mr. M* Adam, the celebrated improver of the art of road- 
making, is of opinion that great public advantage might be 
derived from the introduction of a general system for the 
employment of paupers in repairing the roads. We extract 
the following evidence, given by Mr. M*Adam before a 
committee of the House of Commons, on labourers' wages : — 

" I am of opinion that if several parishes — three or six, 
according to the size —were consolidated, as to roads, under 
one management, or rather under one proper and efficient 
surveyor, paid for his services, and a very small portion (say 
a fourth part) of the value of the statute labour was taken 
in money, and that was judiciously applied upon the roads, 
that they would be in a much better state ; the poor would 
be employed, and the roads would be put into a good con- 
dition. 

** A very fruitftil source of employment might be found in 
parishes undertaking to supply the several trusts that run 
through their parishes with materials prepared for the repair 
of the roads ; which materials they might obtain and prepare 
at such times as they were most oppressed with appUcations 
for relief from persons who could not otherwise obtain 
employment. 

" Do you find that bv putting the labourers to task-work 
you have diminished the poor s-rates in many parishes ? — 



Very considerably, indeed. In the parish of EweH it was 
stated in evidence, if I recollect correctly, before a committee 
of this House, that the poor s-rates were reduced one half, in 
consequence of the poor being employed on all the roads by 
task-work.*' 

Siqterior Government in large Parishes. — The enlightened 
management adopted in the large parishes of Liverpool^ 
Birmingham, Oldham, &c., has already been referred to. 
It indicates a very superior parochial government to that 
which is to be found in the generality of small parishes, 
where there is seldom a paid and responsible officer, or, at 
any rate, one whose time and attention are exclusively de» 
voted to the business of the parish. The salary which a small 
parish can afford to pay is quite insufficient to provide a 
man with a respectable maintenance for himself and family ; 
whereas, in a large parish, the magnitude of the concern 
makes it well worth while engaging competent persons to give 
their whole time and attention to the parish business. 

Men of enlarged views, with their thoughts concentrated 
on the subject, and with the advantage of daily and hourly 
experience, will not waste their time and the funds of the 
parish in silly squabbles about settlements, but will employ 
themselves in devising and carrying into effect plans for 
improving the discipline of paupers, reducing the expense 
of theur maintenance, and (where practicable) for removing 
the causes of pauperism. 

In Birmingham and Liverpool a provision has beai made 
for taking the children of paupers from the care of their 
parents, training them in habits of industry, and giving them 
the elements of education, so that they may never follow in 
the track of their parents. Even when the children have left 
the asylum in which they are brought up, and are placed out 
as apprentices, an eye is kept over them. Once every year 
they are all visited, and the master is questioned as to the 
conduct of his apprentice, while the apprentice is also 
examined as to the kind of treatment he receives from his 
employer ; and whenever a case arises in which it appears 
that the child has not been kindly dealt with, measures are 
taken for compelling the master to give him up. 

But how can all this be done without that division of 
labour obtained by people acting on a large scale ? It is 
evidently impossible. With a separate establishment and 
distinct set of officers for every little parish, the expense and 
labour attending the adoption of such plans would be enor- 
mous in comparison with the numbers benefited. 

We have already given'specimens of mismanagement of 
parish business. The following short extract fi!om Mr. 
Moylan's Report (p. 1 79) is all the additional matter of this 
kind for which we nave room : — 

** Nothing, I think, strikes one more than the unfitness 
of the men who (particularly in small places) fill the re- 
sponsible office of overseer. From the temporary nature of 
the appointment, it would, indeed, be difficult for them to 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of their duties ; to say nothing 
of the unreasonableness of expecting from men engaged in 
their own concerns such a devotion of their time, without 
remuneration, as would qualify them for the discharge of 
those duties. It necessarily follows, that the assistant-over- 
seer is often left in the exclusive manajy^ement of the poor, 
and almost unlimited control of the parish ftmds." 

In contrast with the ordinary mismanagement of small 
parishes, we will now give a description of the way in which 
parochial business is conducted at Liverpool. We extract 
from Mr. Henderson's Report, page 346 : — 

" The ])ermanent usefulness of the select vestry consisting 
in their vigilance and intelligence in administering relief, it 
may be well to state a few details of their proceedings in 
this department. 

'* The select vestry is divided into five boards, each of foixr 
members ; one of these boards sits in rotation every week- 
day, except Tuesday, at nine or ten a.m., and the business 
usually lasts tUl one p.m. A salaried secretary constantly 
attends, and takes a principal share in conducting the busi- 
ness. This preserves uniformity in the management of all 
the boards, and on changing the select vestry die parish still 
has the benefit of the secretary's experience and knowledge 
of the cases on the books. 

" On a first application for relief, if entertained at all, the 
name and address of the applicant are taken down on a 
card, which is delivered to the visitor, a salaried officer, in 
order that he may ascertain the nature of the case>t the 
abode of the party ; the visitor makes a written report to the 
select vestry^ on which, and on a subsequent examination of 
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the party, relief is granted or refused. In eases of urgent 
necessity, a few shillings ace sometimes ordered before visi- 
tation, and the visitor has always a discretionary power to 
relieve when he visits, but the general rule is for the vestry 
to decide on the propriety of retief. 

** When the distress is of a temporary nature, the pauner 
is required to appear once a week before the board. No 
excuse, except sickness, proved by a medical certificate, is 
admitted, llie party is urged by the board, when it seems 
practicable, to seek other means of support ; and when this 
IS not done within a reasonable time, tne relief is diminished 
or stopped. When the case presents no prospect of early 
improvement, a card or ticket is given for relief during a de- 
finite period of three or six months, according to curcum- 
stances, and the sum granted is paid weekly on presenting 
the card at the pay-office. When the penod has elapsed, 
another visitatbn and examination takes place before ano- 
ther card is granted ; the cards in cases apparently hopeless 
utied to be perpetual, but are now subject to annual revision, 
and the members of the select vestry frequently act as visi- 
tors in such cases.^' 

General Board ^ of Control, — ^Ih addition to an enlarge- 
ment of parishes, land the other measures we have pointed 
out, it appears very desirable that there should be established 
a central body, having a certain influence over all the paro- 
chial governments in the kingdom* Until, however, its 
advantages were generally appreciated, and it had secured 
the confidence of the people, it would be well to allow any 
parish to obtain exemption fiom its authority, provided it 
could be shown that the administration t>f the poor-laws in 
the particular parish ^was in a good state. 

The good that would result from a well-appointed Central 
Board would be manifold. A Central Board is perhaps 
the only means by which a uniform system of administration 
can be obtained. Th[e ipere iptrpduction of a general sys- 
tem of parish accounts (an arrangement which could be 
brought about at once by a Centru Board) would be at- 
tended with great advantages in preventing fraud and 
jobbing ; and would be of no little value to the country at 
large, by enabling it to obtain correct statistical information 
on the subject of the poor. 

All pretence for the interference of magistrates in paro- 
chial matters would be done away by the appointment of a 
Central Board. We have already given a ^ood deal of 
evidence showing the mischievous effect of this mterference ; 
and we have remarked that they were the originators of the 
allowance system, and have always been its main supporters. 

We are far from attributing bad motives to the magistracy 
of the country, nor aw we unmindful tbat the reformers of 
parochial abuses have in several instances been of their 
number. Still, taken as a whole body, and in their character 
of magieiraies, — placed as they are above the authority of 
the rate-payers, and in fact subject to no efficient control of 
any kind, — frequently not living in the parish in whose 
concerns they interfere, and paying nothing towards its 
poor-rates, — we must ^ve it as our opinion that they 
nave, as a body, exerted a most pernicious influence on the 
administration of the poor-laws. In fact, one of the great 
advantages of large towns (when they form but one parish) 
is the practical exemption they enjoy from the interference 
of magistrates. 

We could more than fill the remainder of our article with 
evidence of the evil complained of. The following, in addi- 
tion to that which has been given, must suffice. 

Mr. Okeden, (pages 101 and 110): — 

** Soon after the riots of 1830 a new and more liberal scale 
was made bv the magistrates of the division ; and in February, 
1 83 1 , an order was given to the overseers of Hasilbury Bryan, 
requiring than to retieve ten families, all able-bodied and 
in mnploy, by the new scale. The overseers contended, and 
the clergyman protested, against this order in vain. In this 
district, indeed, the overseers know so well the inutility of 
resistance, that to avoid trouble, expense, and reprooC they 
generally accede to the demands, and settle all claims, not 
by character or merit, but by the rules of addition and sub- 
traction. I have already named, in my Report on Dorset- 
shire, the district of Sturminster Newton, as the worst regu- 
lated as to poor "concerns, with the highest proportionate 
rates, in the county. It is certain that in no district is there 
so much magisterud interference. 

" Cranboume, Dorset, is an instance of a large and 
populous parish, which, after sufTering for many years by 
ooQstant ma^terial interference, has, by a complete change 
of system* men to comfort and eontent, and m which £e 



most satisfactory improvement in morals* appearance, and 
character of the poor, has succeeded to depression and de- 
gradation.*' 

Mr. Bishop*s Report from Oxford, (page 118) :~ 

" The city masistrates themselves are perhaps civil, but 
lukewarm andindiflerent to the overseers; and the precincts 
of the court are beset by a number of blackguards, who 
assail the overseers with scofEs and jeers and insults, some- 
times almost with personal violence. This the overseers 
have to encounter in their official character, — as such tliey 
are marked out for insult, — and this conduct seems to meet 
with no check or animadversion even from the magistrates.** 

Mr. C. T. Villiers, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire : — 

*' Riots and destruction of property were carried to great 
lengths in this neighbourhooa. Some of the magistrates 
raised their scale of relief upon this occasion, and went round 
themselves to the formers, to insist upon their giving higher 
wages, and making larger allowances, to men with famihes.** 

Mr. Chadwick, (page 265.) Evidence of Mr. Waite, one 
of the parish-officers of Whitechapel : — 

" I adduce these as instances of the impositions which, 
though detected and defeated before the board, unavoidably 
succ^aded before the magistrates/* [Mr. Waite hsd just 
given some cases of gross fraud on the part of paupers.] 
*' These characters, males and females, at the office doors 
were ofteu so clamorous and desperate, that it became ne- 
cessary to let me out from the police-office by the private 
door. I have been pursued by them through the streets, 
and obliged to seek shelter in shops. During twenty-seven 
years at sea, I encountered many perils in the waves, but 
these never hurt my mind so much as apparent perils 
amongst paupers. Had this system gone on, the expenses 
of our parish must have materially increased, notwithstanding 
the utmost labour that I or any other officer could have be- 
stowed. 

" Fortunately fer our parish, and probably for the other 
parishes in the district, a different system was soon after 
adopted at Lambeth-street Police-office. The parochial bu« 
siness of the office being left to Mr. Walker, and he having 
determined not to receive any appeals from the decisions of 
the parish-officers, who were me best acquainted with the 
circumstances of the paupers, we got rid of a number of this 
sort of cases, when we found that they were cases of im- 
posture. 

" Had you any riots or any disturbances when the poor 
were thus left wholly at the mercy of the parish officers? — 
No ; not so many riots by far as we had before the alteration. 
Formerly the paupers of the worst class were accustomed to 
swear at us when we refused them relief, and would say that 
they would have us before our masters and compel us to 
reheve them. I had my windows broken several times, and 
was constantly threatened and annoved at mv doors. Since 
the appeal to the magistrates is altered, we find the parish 
materially benefited, and that there is less bad behaviour on 
the part of the paupers. 

" Did the independent people of the labouring classes — 
those who might become chargeable — ^manifest any sym- 
pathy with the paupers, or evince any disposition to rise for 
their protection ? — None whatever : they appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the proceedings of the parish officers. I 
received more praise from independent labourers than from 
any other classes.'* 

By the appointment of a general board of control, im- 
provements made in particular parishes in the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws might be readily introduced into 
other parishes. There is no doubt that if the reforms which 
have already been effected, and the means by which they 
were brought about, were generally known, they would be 
followed to a considerable extent. 

A general board of control would have sufficient in- 
fluence with parliament and government to call attention 
to defects in the poor-laws requiring legislative enactments 
for their remvf*al ; such, for instance, as the present regula- 
tions respecting settlements, and the power of interference 
possessed by magistrates. The general board could also 
have good opportunities for collecting evidence as to the 
causes which affect the condition of the working classes 
generally. It would have the means of .estimating the 
advantages whiefa wouM be* obtained by the adootiea of a 
•yiteui of ni.tI;>i4:!}'%dut'atlon; of ascertaining how far certain 
taxes tend to injure the labourer and create pauperism, &c. 
&c. Lastly, when^he working of the poor-laws was deranged 
by the bad state of some other department of government, 
the general board would at once become aware of the fact, 
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Mid would bave access t6 tbose with whom the remedy lay. 
There is no doubt, as we have before remarked, that the 
inefficient state of the police of the country, especially in 
rural districts, has been one main cause of the evils fre- 
quently laid to the charge of the poor-laws. Protection is 
not afforded to life or property ; and in such a state of things 
people will yield to threats and intimidation. 

llie eyidence we have given on other points contains many 
fttets connected with the general state of the police. The 
ibllowing also may be quoted : it is taken from Mr. Msyen- 
die's Report, page 26 : — 

'< The riots in the north-east parts of the rape of Hastings 
commenced simultaneously on the 5th and 6th of November, 
1830. The farmers observed that their labourers all at once 
left their work : they were taken away by night by a system- 
atic arrangement; no leader could be identified, but bills 
were run up at the public-houses in the evening, and in the 
morning a stranger came and paid. 

** The mobs generally had written forms containing their 
demands ; they varied a little in the amount of wages, but all 
agreed in the amount of ' allowance* of 1«. Bd. for every 
child above two ; that there should be no assistant-overseer ; 
that they should be paid full wages wet or dry ; that they 
would pay their own rents*. There were nine cases of 
incendiarism that winter at Battle. The mob which assem- 
bled there, on the day of the magistrates' meeting, amounted 
to nearly 700 : aU the principal magistrates of the division, 
nineteen in number, assembled; the arrival of a troop of 
horse established order. 

** Though the guilt of one of the incendiaries, J. Bufiford, 
who was executed, was clear and admitted by himself, yet 
the feeling of the country was so much in his favour that he 
was considered as a martyr ; he was exhibited in his coffin, 
and a subscription made finr his fondly. 

" A permanent bench of magistrates was established at 
Battle, at which Mr. Courthope presided, at their particular 
request, and directed by day ana night the measures which 
were requisite ibr public tranquillity. 

** This harassing duty continucNl during a nionth ; but 
from that period, a certain degree of intimidation has pre- 
vailed in this district. The assistant-overseers having been 
then ill-treated by the mobs, are reluctant to make com- 
plaints fbr neglect of work, lest they should become marked 
men, and their lives rendered uncomfortable or even unsafe. 
Farmers permit their labourers to receive relief, Ibunded on 
a calculation of a rate of wages lower than that actually paid : 
they are unwilline to put themselves in collision with the 
labourers, and will not give an account of earnings, or if 
the;^ do, be^ that their names may not be mentioned. A 
similar feelme prevails in East Kent: at Westwell, the 
farmers are alraid to 'express, at vestry-meetinss, their opi- 
nions against a pauper who applies ibr relief, ror fear their 
premises should be set fire to. Two of the fires immediately 
followed such a resistance ; one of them happened to a most 
respectable farmer, a kind and liberal master, and a pro- 
moter of cottage allotments.** 

We have already referred to one gross abuse, arising, no 
doubt, in great measure, from the want of a general directing 
body, and a regular connexion between the police depart- 
ment and that of the poor-laws. We speak of the extraor- 
dinary fact, that criminals have in many gaols a greater 
allowance of food than that given to paupers, and that pau- 
pers in their turn are often better fbd than independent 
labourers. The following striking document has been drawn 
up by Mr. Chadwick ih>m authentic sources :— « 

"THE SCALE. 
h Thm Indbpkndbnt Agricultural Labourbr-^ 
According to the returns of Labourers' 
Expenditure, they are uuable to get, in 
the shape of solid food, more than the 
average allowance of oi. 

Bread (daily) 17 o«. = per week ^1 19 
Bacon, per week • . • • 4 ot. 

Loss in cooking . • 1 „ Solid Food. 

— 3^13201. 
II. TttE'SouinR— 

Bread (daily) 16 os. =r per week . 112 
Meat •• 12 •• 84oi« 

Lois in cooking • • ^ » 

— 56 _ 16a 

* ^ Tliii last point Is remarkable : perhaps it may be thus ex- 
plained,-^fhat the labourers were aware that high rents, paid out 
of the poor-rates, formed part of the pyfltem of parish jobMng, of 
iitae Mf aatnge to tlwm*" 



III« TSB ABt«-lK)DIBO I^AVpnt^ "" 6c« 

Bread • * • « « perwcek • 98 
Meat 4 « • . • * 4 31 OB. 2 

ZjOSI in cooking • » 10 )i 

— 21 

Cheese • • • i • • • • 16 SoUdFaod. 

Pudding * • . 16 — 15101. 

In addition to the above, which is an ave- 
rage allowance, the inmates of most work- 
houses have — 

Vegetables 48 ot. 

Soup 3 quarts. 

MUkPbrridge..*.. 8 •• 

Table Beer ..««... T • . 
snd many other comforts. 

IV. Tbb Suspbotbd TeiBv^see the Gaol Betorns 

from La&caster) — 

Bread per week • 112 

Meat • . * . • • 24oz. 
Loss in cooking » , B f, 

— 16 

Oatmeal . » 40 

Rice • . 6 

Pfeas • • • 4 

Cheese 4^181 

Winehester^ 

Bread • • • • • per week 192 
Meat A • • 4 • . . I60B. 
Loss in flookiaff • « 5 ^ 

— 11—203 

V. Tk> Comtictbd Thibp — 

Bread. • • • 4 per week • 140 

Meat 56 OS. 

Loss in cooking . • 18 ,, 12 

— J8 

Scotch Barley • 28 

Oatmeal • • • • • i • • 21 
Cheese .,•«»••» 12 — 239 

VI. Tbb TRAifflPORTBD Thibf^ 

10| lbs. meat per week * s= 168 os. 
Loss in cooking . • 56 „ 

*- 112 
10) lbs. flour, which will increase, 
when made into bread . * • 218 — 330'* 



Education. 

When w« ent»ed on the subject of the poor-laws, we 
hoped to have had an opportunity of touching on many topics 
which want of room compels us to pass by. E^eoially we 
wished to point out some of the immeduite and exciting 
causes of pauperism, and to bring forward the remeitiea 
which private or local experience has proved to be suoeessfid* 
On some of the more remote causes, too, we jfthould httye 
liked to dwell. The necessity of the establishment of a sys^ 
tern of National Education is a matter whic}). must force its^ 
on the attention of any one who dives befow the surface in 
inquiring into the causes of pauperism. Nor is it lesa 
obvious, when we consider the mismanagement of the fuiil 
fbr the relief of want, and the general ignorance of some of 
the leading causes of the creation of want, that those who 
administer the poor-laws are in many essential partieulan 
as ill-educated as the poor themselves. Upon this uabjedL, 
which is one of great importance, we refer our readers to an 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Education, No. XI. which 
has just appeared. The conduding passage of that artida 
may appropriately conclude our own paper, the limits of 
Which have prevented us dwelling as fidly as we had hoped 
to do upon the great remedy of paupoism— the ^vatioB 
of the moral and intellectual condition of the people : — 

** We hold that the poor-laws cannot be better adnmua* 
tered until those who administer them are better educated* 
But we further maintain that the necessity fer a vigilant, we 
had almost said a severe, administration of them will never 
cease, until the working classes are raised eompletelv abov« 
a dependence upon charitable relief, whether fiiiced or yo* 
luntary. The poor man must be made a thinking man — a 
man capable of high intellectual pleasures ; he must be pn* 
rifled in his tastes, and elevated in his understanding; ha 
must be taught to comprehend the real dignity of all us^U 
employments ; he must learn to look upon the distinctiatts 
of society without envy or servility ; he must respect then, 
for they are open to him as wdl as to others, but he must 
respect himseu more. The best ei\ioyments d our aatintt 
may be common to him and the most &voured by fiirlane't 
let him ba taught how to i^fmourta thami IMonnldi tlva 
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attractions of his sensual enjoyments, by'oxtending the nmge 
of his mental pleasnras. 

*' Let the child be taught some of that knowled^ which 
may render him happier in his domestic relations, and wiser 
in his public ones. He cannot be a good eitisen If his obe- 
dience to the laws Is fimnded upon ignorance. The greater 
part of the heartburnings of tne working classes proceeds 
from their utter ignorance of the structure of society, and the 
principles of social happiness. They believe that every- 
thing is to be done by a government, and nothing by them- 
selves. They know not how much their own powers of ln-> 
dustry and of self-control influence their own condition and 
that of all the community. They have no means of com- 
paring their own actual condition, bad as it may be, with 
the worse condition of the past generation, and the still worse 
condition of men less][advanced in civilization. They are 
told by the ignorant or factious, that they live in a time of 
Unexampled distress, and that the labouring man is worse off 
than at any previous period of our history. How can they 
arrive at the rejection of these monstrous ftilSehoods, unless 
they have a considerable share of accurate knowledge — 
knowledge, indeed, which the rich want as much as them- 
selves? Capable as their Condition may be pf ^till further 
improvement, it has yet improved in spite of profligate poor« 
laws and lavish taxation. The ^at springs of our national 
industry have still preserved their elasticity under the loads 
imposed upon them. No one who has examined the history 
of the people can doubt that the humblest among us has now 
a larger command of the necessaries and comforts of lifls than 
a person of the same class had a quarter of a century ago. 



MacUnery and improved eommmueation have doubled and 

auadrupkd the j>ower of every eonsamer. It is a part of 
tie general ignorance of which we complain, to behove thai 
our condition i» deteriorating. Our heist hope for the final 
removal of social evil is the conviction that we are steadily 
pogressing ; that the body is sound, though it is deformed 
oy external marks of disease. Mr. Ghadwick, whose re^ 
searches into the causes and effects of pauperism are beyond 
all praisof gives his testimony to the improved condition even 
of the agricultural labouiers— 

** * The evidence with relation to the labourers in agricul- 
tural distrioto which I visited appeared to estebhsh these 
facts : that the labourers have now the means of obtaining 
as much of necessaries and comforts as at any former period 
if not more: — ^i. e,, that their wages will go as far, if not 
farther, than at any time known to the present generation : 
that, although the position of the agricultural labourers may 
be (as the subsequent evidence will show), relatively to 
Others, one of great disadvantege, it is nevertheless a position 
from which tl^y may &U still lower ; and that the single 
labourers are aware, that if the factitious inducemente to 
improvident marriages afforded bv the ordinary administra-^ 
tion of the poor-laws were removed, it would be their interest 
to remain unmarried mitil they had attained a situation of 
greater comfort and secured the means of providing for their 
offspring.* 

'' The condition of the manufacturing population may be 
estimated by the fbllowing table, which has been communis 
cated to us from an authority upon which reliance may be 
placed:—* 



Wages of Young Women empkif9d in CoiionrMUU ai Manchester, compared mth the Prices of Articles qf Necessity. 





1803 


1808' 


1813 


1818 


1823 


1828 


1833 


Throttle Spintieri/per weekl 
of 72 hours .... - 1 


t. d. 
9 1 

78 

*. d, 
10 1| 


«. d, 

9 

60 

i, d, 
f 51 


8«. Hd. adv. 
to 9«. 2d. 

75 

B». Sd. adv. 
to 9». 6d. 


«. d. 
9 10 

77 

». d, 
10 5 


1. d. 

1 

74 

*. d. 
9 Si 


«. d. 
9 1 

72 

t. d. 

9 1 


«. d. 

8 10 

69 

e. rf. 
8 H 


Hours worked • • . • 


1 


Wagespald 


Bread, pet lb. • • • • ^ 


• • 

40 
36 

f 

6 

80 

120 

9 

10^ 
10 

• * 

• • 

• • 
•• 


• • 

55 
49 

12 

5i 

85 
122 
9) 
10 
8} 

3 
1810 

1 6 
10 

2 2 


roM to Ad. 

70m, to 82«. 
56«. 

totetol2«4 

• • 

80«. to 85«. 

126«. 

Sd, to 9^ 

Uid,iol2id. 

Sd. 

3d, 

*• 

• • 
•• 


1817/*** 

1818 24A 

47». to 60«. 

42f. to 50«. 

7i. 6d. 

9 

63#. to 85*. 

134t. 

9d, 

Hd.ioUid, 

6<i.to 7d, 

4d. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


2 

40 

31 

{to 5 9} 
4| 

60 
<« 

m 

Bd. to B^d. 

4 
1820 

1 2 

9 

1 4 


2 

to2i 

45 
30 

7 

4J 

79 

6* 6i 

64 

Bd.ioei 

Oi 

• • 

• • 

• • 


If 

35 

25 

4 6 

3f 

55 

90 

6 

6 

o| 

9 

4 

Bd, to Sd. 


Floor, per load of 240 lbs 
Oatoieal,perloadof240 

Potatoes, per load of 240 
Butcher's meat, per Ik, (oo 
tract price for Balfo] 
Workhouse) . • « . . 
Cheeie,perll21bs.. . 
Butter, per 112 lb8.. . 
Soap, per lb. . • • « 
Candles, per lb. ... 
Coahi,perll81bs. « • 
Salt, per lb 

Linen, per yard . • » , 
Strong Cahco, per yard 
Prbted Calico, per yard 


lbs. 
lbs. 



** Here, then, is our encouragement to pursue a wiser 
eourse with the working population. They have the means 
Of comfort in their own hands, if they could be provident 
and moral : they cannot be provident and moral while they 
are ignorant. Is there any other course but education— a 
large, comprehensive National Education ? When we have 
advanced a few years in such a course, the poor will cease 
to be abject and the rich will cease to be overbearing. That 
friendly intercourse between man and man, which religion 
and philosophy equally prescribe, will stand in the place of 
that proud reserve, and that suppressed insolence, which are 
the remaining badges of feudality. The poor*s-rate will then 
be the re!\ige of the helpless widow and the fatherless orphan, 
— of the ased man tottering to his gvav«, and the infant 
whose mod^er is not here to cherish it. Few, indeed, wffl 



be the cases in which relief will be asked; for a moral 
and provident race of working men will have a joint stock 
purse for the mitigation of casual misfortune. Then will 
come the time when the fanner may sleep in peace, without 
the dread of waking to the light of his own burning home- 
stead ; and then the better-educated lord of thousands of 
acres, whose miserable progenitor now rushes to a foreign 
land in the dread of anarchy, Ceaving his proxy to be wielded 
a^ij^st every improvement b^ which anarchy may be ar- 
rested,) may look upon a smiling tenantry and happy l9^ 
bdurers, nor tremble at the phantom of political convulsion, 
no^ dread that all the real distinctions of civilized life will 
be) swept away, because the artificial pretensions are levelled, 
n<* by the degradation of the mighty, b«l by the elevation 
ctjihe humble.* 



Tamxjljlr AccouiTTy showing the Cost of the Poor of Ekoland and Walks at serenl DLfferent Periods . also tbe 
Comparative State of the Country, as regards Pressure of Poor-Ratbs. 
[NoTB.'^'Ilte amounts are given in round numbers.] 



Tear ending at Easter 

IMtto 
Average of three yean 
Year ending at Easter 



. . . 1776 
. . . 1803 
otEatter 1815 
. . • 1832 







Arerage 1 


Average amount of 


Amount of Poor-Rates 


price of 
Whbat 


Poor-Rates leTied on 


expressed In Monbt 


erery head of the po- 


and In Wbbat. 


per quarter 


pulation 


HONBT. 


Whbat. 




in Monbt. 


in Whbat. 


jff 


quarters. 


«. d. 


e. d. 


pecks. 


1,500.000 


700,000 


42 8 


4 


3 


4,000,000 


1,267,000 


63 2 


8 11 


44 


6,100,000 


1,232,000 


99 


11 1 


34 


7,000,000 


2,187,000 


64 


10 


5 



Popalatlon. 



{7,500,0 
9,000,0 
11,000,0 



1,000 

^000 

),000 

14,000,000 



Fraction of the 
some amount of 



pnlatloB receiTioff 
some amount 
parochial relief. 



not known* 
not known. 

not known. 



Manufaotuhino and Comiibrcxal Counties. 



Cornwall • 

Derbyshire 

Gloucestershire 

Lancashire 

Middlesex • 

Nottinghamshire 

Staffordsliire 

Warwickshire 

Yorkshire— West Hiding 

Totals . • 



Ratesexpend- 




Arerage Rate 


edon the poor 


PopulaUon 


levied on each 


in the year 


in 


head of popula- 


ending at 


1831. 


tion. 


Easier, 1838. 






jff 




«. d. 


102,000 


302,000 


6 9 


81,000 


237,000 


6 10 


173,000 


387,000 


8 11 


301,000 


1,340,000 


4 8 


688,000 


1,360,000 


10 1 


74,000 


225,000 


6 7 


133,000 


410,000 


6 6 


168,000 


337,000 


10 


283,000 


976,000 


5 10 


2,003,000 


5,574,000 


7 2 



NORTHSRN AORIOULTORAI. CoUNTIBS. 

The people in the northern districts are more generall)r educated 
than elsewhere. The peasantry,* too, are paid fur their services 
in a way which appears to be attended with the happiest effects. 
They receive the greater portion of their wages inAtW, and that 
too without regard to fluctuations in prices. They are tlius 
secured against the dangers of an irregular ii)come, and the 
temptations created by the possession of ready money. In point 
of fact, the northern peasantry are distinguished for frugality, 
prudence, and sobriety ; and for the great length of time they 
remain with the same employer. 



Cumberland . • • 
Durham . . . • 
Northumberland 
Westmoreland . . . 
Yorkshire— North Riding 
East Riding 

Totab • . 



Rates expend- 




Average Rate 


ed on the poor 


Population 


levied on each 


In the year 


in 


head of popu- 


ending at 


1831. 


lation. 


Kaster. 1832. 






£ 




t. d. 


48,000 


170,000 


5 8 


86,000 


254,000 


6 9 


78,000 


223,000 


7 


26,000 


55,000 


9 3 


86,000 


191,000 


9 


106,000 


204,000 


10 5 


430,000 


1,097,000 


7 11 



AoaiCULTDRAL COUNTISS GBNBRALLT. 



Bedfordshire • 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire . 
Cheshire • • 
Devonshire • • 
Hampshire • . 
Herefordshire • 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Leicestershire • 
Lincolnshire • 
Monmouthshire • 
Norfolk . . . 
Northamptonshire 
Oxfordshire . . 
Rutlandshire • 
Shropshire • • 
Somersetshire • 
Suffolk . • . 
Surrey • • 

Worcestershire . 



Totals 



Rates expended on 
the Poor in the year 
ending at Easter, 



77,000 
145,000 
104,000 
105,000 
225,000 
231,000. 

63,000 

96,000 

41,000 
116,000 
178,000 

28,000 

318,000 

154,000 

137,000 

9,000 

89,000 
192,000 
279,000 
283,000 

87,000 



2,957,000 



Population in 
1831. 



Average Rate 
levied on each 
bead of the po- 
pulation. 



95,000 
147,000 
144,000 
334,000 
494,000 
314,000 
111,000 
143,000 

53,000 
197,000 
317,000 

98,000 
390,000 
180,000 
152,000 

19,000 
223,000 
404,000 
296,000 
486,000 
211,000 



4,808,000 




12 4 



SOUTHBRN AORICULTURAL CoUMTISfl. 



The southern district, especially the eastern part of it, is distin- 
guished for a bad administration of the poor-laws^ for a neglect 
of education, and for the demoralisation of^the people. The fires 
of 1830-1 first burst out in this district, and were there earned 
to the greatest extent. 



Berkshire 
Dorsetshire 

Essex 
Kent • 
Sussex . 
WUUhire 

Totals 



Rates expended on 
the Poor in the year 
ending at Kaster, 
183S. 



£ 
121,000 
93,000 
278,000 
364,000 
285,000 
199,000 



1,340,000 



Popolatioa la 
1831. 



145,000 
160,000 
317,000 
480,000 
.272,000 
240,000 



1,614^00 



Average Rate 
levied on each 
head of the po- 
pnlation. 




16 7 



WALES. 

Rates ejcpended on 
tbe Poorin the year 
ending at Easter, 
1832. •• 



Anglesey . . 
Breconshire • • 
Cardiganshire • 
Carmarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire • 
Denbighshire 
Flintshire . . 
Glamorganshire . 
Merionethshire • 
Montgomeiyshira 
Pembrokeshire , 
Radnorshire . • 



Totals 



18,000 
20,000 
19,000 
35,000 
21,000 
37,000 
22,000 
43,000 
15,000 
37,000 
25,000 
' 14,000 

-) 

' 306,000 



Population in 
1831. 



48,000 
48,000 
65,000 

100,000 
66,000 
83,000 
60,000 

127,000 
36,000 
66,000 
81,000 
25,000 



805,000 



Average Rate 
leviea on eaeh 
head of the po- 
polatiou. 



t. d. 

7 6 

8 4 

5 10 

7 

6 4 

8 11 

7 4 
6 9 

8 4 
11 3 

6 2 

11 2 



7 7 
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SCOTCH BURGH REFORM. 

Two bills, brought in by the Lord Advocate, have just passed 
the House of Commons, which, when they shall become 
the law of the land, will effect, in some respects, a greater 
change in tiie political state of that division of the empire 
to which Uiev apply than has been effected even by the 
Re&rm Act itself We allude to the bills respecting the 
election of liagistrates and Councils in the Royal Burghs 
of SooUand, and in the other burghs and towns of that part 
of the island, which now return, or contribute to return, 
members to parliament. 

Before the passing of the act for the reform of parlia- 
ment, Scotland could nardly be said to have a constitution at 
alL The people generally had no political rights whatever, 
no share in Uie election of their legislators and governors, 
no power of influencing the conduct of public affairs, any 
more than the oal^ that grazed, or the trees that grew, in 
the fields. The elective franchise was wholly in the pos- 
session of a mere handful of individual^, not amounting to 
much more than one five hundredth part of the population. 
If this was a constitution, it was one m which the democratic 
element was altogether wanting. . Still, there were circum- 
siacces which, even under this vicious arrangement, pre- 
served to public opinion some controul over the conduct of 
the parliamentary representatives of the oountrv. First, 
there was the usual protection arising firom the division of 
iparties in the state. Secondly, there was the publicity of 
parliamentary proceedings. And lastly, and principally, 
there was the nearly complete identification of the interests 
of the country, and of its government and public concerns, 
with those of another coun&y enjoying so comparatively tne 
' a, constitution as England. 

On these accounts the Reibrm Bill, although it may be 
said to have given for the first time a free constitution to 
Scotland, and could not therefore fiiil to change the whole 
aspect of things almost as if a new sun had appeared in the 
heavens, nevertheless did not bring with it that feeling of 
entire regeneration which, in different circumstances, miffht 
have been expected to attend the sudden endowment of a 
whole people with the gifi; of a political existence. The restor- 
ation of a free constitution to the burghs, although apparently 
a fiur lower as well as more limited reform, will probably oc- 
casion a sreater immediate stir and renovation. This will 
he to let m the light where all has hitherto been impene- 
trable darkness, — to bring under the popular control what 
has, up to this time, been almost as independent ,of public 
opinion as the movements of theplanets. llie details which 
we are about to present will sufficiently prove that we do not 
ex^gerate in thus expressing ourselves. 

Tne Royal Burghs of Scotland are sixty-six in number, 
all having charters older at least than the year 1707, when 
the Act of Union was passed, which declared that their 
number should never be either increased or diminished. The 
antiquity of some oi them reaches, we believe, to the eleventh 
century. 

The reform of the constitution of these corporations has 
been loudlydemanded by the public voice fi>r nearly half a 
century. The subject was taken up about the year 1 78 7, by 
the burgesses, or freemen, who appointed delegates to pro* 
oeed to London, and to manage an application to parliament 
in their behalf, ^ bill was even prepared which it was pro- 
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posed to bring forward in the House of Commons ; and a 
select committee of that House was appointed to take the 
subject into consideration. That committee made its report 
in 1793 ; but here the matter dropt. The war with France 
drew off attention from all questions of domestic policy ; 
and the alarm excited by the progress of the Revolution in 
that country made the very name of reform or change un- 
popular in this. The agitation of the subject was not re- 
sumed till some time after the termination of the war; nor 
was it till the year 1819 that it was again formally brought 
before parliament. On the 6th of May that year the late 
Lord Archibald Hamilton moved in the House of Commons 
for a select committee to examine the allegations of the nu- 
merous petitions which had been previously presented, com- 
plaining of the existing system of government in the burghs ; 
and altnough he was opposed by Mr. Canning and the mi- 
nisters, he carried his motion by a majority of 149 to 144. 
The committee produced a voluminous report the same 
session ; and, having been permitted to resume their labours 
in 1820, followed it by another that year, — ^both strongly 
confirmatory of the statements and views of the petitioners. 
In 1821 a new committee was appointed, by whom a third 
report was produced ; and on tiie 20th of February in the 
following year Lord Arehibald Hamilton moved that the 
subiect should be taken into consideration In a committee 
of the whole House. The motion, however, was negatived 
on the division by a majority of 35 in a very thin House, — 
only 46 voting for it and 81 against it. Soon after, in the 
course of the same session, the Lord Advocate brought in a 
biU, which passed both Houses, restricting to a certain ex- 
tent the powers hitherto exereiaed by the magistrates in the 
expenditure of the burgh funds, — ^but not touching the ex- 
isting system in any other respect And this is all that has 
been done in the matter up to the introduction of the present 
biUs. 

In one most material respect, however, the act for 'the re- 
form of the representation has anticipated the object of burgh 
refbrm. Till that act was passed, the election of the mem- 
bers for the burghs was wholly in the hands of the magis- 
trates and councils, the general body of the inhabitants 
having nowhere anything whatever to say in the matter. 
That 18 now altered ; and one consequence is, that burgh 
reform becomes a question to be considered by itsel£ and 
not, as before, chiefly in reference to another and a more 
important question. The grand argument against the re- 
form of the burghs used to be, that it would be in effect a 
reform of parliament. Mr. Canning employed no other|in 
^posing Lord Arehibald Hamilton's motion in 1819. 
lliose, Sierefore, by whom the proposition was brought for- 
ward, were always wont to be venement in their protestationa 
that they had really no such ultimate object as was thus 
imputed to them ; but, with all their pains, they could not 
disprove or dispute the fiict, that the tendency and effect of 
the measure would be what was asserted. From all this 
difficulty and embarrassment they are now reUeved, and the 
question comes to be, simply, whether or no the right go- 
vernment of the burghs themselves requires that a new con- 
stitution should be given to them. 

Originally the magistrates and councils in the Scotch 
royal burghs appear to have been elected annually by the 
votes of the burgesses, or of the whole community. But in 
the year 1469, an act was passed by the parliament, which 
entirely abrogated this free constitution, by declaring that 
lor tiie future the votes of the burgesses or c<Hnmunity 
should not be taken at all, but that at the end of every year 
the old council should elect the new. By another act passed 
in 1474, it was further ordered, that four of the persons com- 
posing the new council should be always selected from ^e 
old one. Upon these two acts is founded the practice of 
electi(« which now universally prevails. 

The particular mode» however, in whifi)^ the principle of 
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gelf eleetion is cairied into execution, vaiies a good deal in 
the different burghs. The oommittee of 1 793 state, that in 
thirteen burghs the mi^rity of the council either may or 
must be continaed without change or re-election ^ that in 
one, half the council are continued without election, and 
there is no restriction against re-electing the m^ority of the 
remainder; that in two^ one less than the half of the council 
is continued, and that with that number a nuoority of the 
council may be re-elected ; that in thirty-four the council, 
or a iwjrt of the council, elect the majority of the new coun- 
oil« without there being any restrictions in the sett, (or con- 
stitution,) agdnst their re-electing a majority of themselves ; 
•ad thai in four, the old council elect the new, but a muority 
of iSb» counsellors for the ensuing year must be different 
persons. The setts, it is remarked, appear in several cases 
to have been framed by the Town Councils themselves, 
wUle, in other places, the modes of electicm rest on no other 
muthority than usage. 

The new mode of election introduced in 1469, although 
desired, as expressed in the act, to get rid of the great con- 
tention yearly occasioned ^ through multitude and clamour 
of oommons, simple persons,** was not attended with the 
tranquillity and contentment which it had been expected to 
secure. <hi the contrary, it not only led to multiplied abuses 
ia the government of the burghs, but produced, as their na- 
tural consequenoe, a dissatisfaction in the community gene- 
rally, whioh repeatedly vented itself in attempts to bring 
about a restoration of the old order of things. Complaints 
were constantly made both to the parliament and to the con- 
vention, or meeting of delegates from the several town 
oouncQs, held every year at Edinburgh. The oommittee of 
1793 sum up the result of their inquiries, by stating that, 
from a very early period after the year 1469, " the adminis- 
tration of the affiurs of the royal burghs appears to have been 
matter of great and frequent complaint in several of the royal 
burgfasi as repeatedly declared by the pariiament and by the 
executive government of Scotland, by the Claim of Rights, by 
supplications of individual burghs to the general convention, 
and by the acts of the general oonvenUon itself; that the 
principle of election introduced by that stotute still continues 
to act universally, or almost universally, in the royal burghs, 
although with respect to the particular modifications of that 
princime, and the various ways in which it has been carried 
into effect, the modes of election in the burghs appear to be 
widely different, to depend on no certain or uniform autho- 
rity, and to be maintained in direct contradiction to the 
clauses of election in a great majority of the charters ; that 
taxes have been imposed without the authority of parliament, 
and greater sums levied in the name of, or together with 
the land-tax, than what is paid to government, and the ex- 
pense of collecting teken together; and that the powers 
exercised by the town-councOs, before the Union, of con- 
tracting debts, disposing of the common revenues, and alien- 
ating the common property and common lands of the burghs 
at their pleasure, remain unaltered and undiminished.** 

An Older was made in 1 789 (br an account of the revenue 
of each burgh for the preceding year. No returns to this 
order were made by two of the burghs, Pittenween and West 
Anstruther ; but of the remaining sixty-four the gross re- 
venue appeared to be somewhat above 47,000/. No more 
recent account has fUlen under our notice ; but, notwith- 
standing much waste and alienation which have since taken 
place, there can be little doubt that the increased value of 
property has now considerably augmented this amount of 
annual inoome. In 1817 the net revenue of Edinburgh 
alone had risen to 39,200/. ; and that of Glasgow and of most 
of the other large towns must also have greatly increased. 

While their resources have thus been improving, however, 
•0 wretched has been the mismanagement resulting from the 
close and irresponsible system on which the government of 
these burghs has been hitherto conducted, tnat several of 
ihem are now in a state of insolvency. The debt of the town 
of Aberdeen did not, in 1 789, amount to 1 2,000/. In 1 8 1 7 
the annual interest alone had risen nearly to that sum— the 
debt itself being somewhat above 230,000/. In the month 
of February of that year the treasurer found himself obliged 
to make a public declaration that the town was bankrupt. 

This event, and the investigations with which it was ne- 
oewarny followed, led to some disclosures curiously illns- 
tratiye of the conduct of self-elected town councils. As a 
speeinen we quote the following statement from the report 
of the committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 
1S19. ** Fkenous to the insolvenoy (tf tiie bnrgfa, seTend 



the office-bearers of the corporation were possessed, as 
trustees, of lands destined for charitable nurposes, almost 
all of which appear to have been sold by oraer of the magis- 
trates and jcounoil, no( fr^m any want of moiiey Q|i the paft 
of these charities, but that the price migbt be lent to ihe 
treasurer, to supjdy the expensive speculations of the magis- 
trates. All these office-bearers are now creditors of the 
town, to the amount of 68,134/. 17«., for such charities aa 
are under the 9ole control and management of the. magis- 
trates and council, and to the amount of 12,367/. 7«. Sd. for 
those of which they are only joint trustees. Mr. Hardie, 
the chamberlain, states, that there is not one charitable in- 
stitution under the management of the town council, whose 
funds have not been lent to the treasurer, and involved in 
the town*s insdvency ; and these charities now receive gdIj 
4 per cent interest, with but a distant proepea of being re- 
paid the principal.'* 

The disgraoeftil transactions whieh were thus brought to 
light, excited throughout the country a feeling of no small 
alarm as well as of indignation ; for, according to the law 
as it then stood, it was generally held, that in case of 
the magistrates being unable to Mfil iJieir engagementa 
from the property of the burgh, the burgesses, although 
without a voice m the management whicn had produced 
such a result, were liable to be called on to make good the 
deficiency. It has since, indeed, been declared by the act 
passed in 1822, that that liability shall no longer exist, — 
although it is certain that the creditors of the burghs had very 
generidly lent their money in the confidence of possessing 
such an ultimate security. The announcement of the in- 
solvency of Aberdeen awakened the citizens of Edinburgh, 
in particular, to extreme apprehension respecting tn'e 
financial concerns of that burgh, which had been for some 
time suspected to be not in the best condition. They were 
indeed in a state sufficiently awkward and alarming. In 
1817, it appeared, according to accounts submitted to the 
committee of 1819 by the magistrates themselves, that the 
deficiency of the revenue, as compcued with the exnenditure, 
had been above 16,000. In 1818, the deficiency nad been 
18,242/. In 181 9, the amount of debt owing by the burghi 
was 497,101/. ; the total value of the then available pro- 
perty belonging to it, being, by the magistrates* own esti- 
mate, only 1 58»765/. Adding what might in course of time 
become available, but which could not be counted upon with 
any certainty, the total amount would only be 181,772/. 
On the whole, after disposing of whatever could be sold to 
pay off so much of the debt, and paying interest for the re- 
mainder, it appeared that, by the most fiivourable calculation, 
there would remain to the city a net revenue of only about 
1 1 ,000/.,while the absolutelynecessary expenditure amounted 
annually to above 14,000/. 

" No book," says the committee, ** exhibiting an accouiit 
of the debts of the city, or of its property, or of its net re- 
venue, or of the necessary annual charges on the revenue, 
or of the comparative amount of annual expenditure and re- 
venue, has ever been kept ; nor has there ever been any 
attempt to make up an account of the state of the city's 
affairs, till, in December, 1817, the present Lord Provost 
thought fit to direct the statements which have been laid 
before your committee to be prepared by the aocomptant, as 
it appears, for his private information. • • • Never- 
theless, the Lord Provost being asked by your oommittee 
what he considered the state of the city of Edinburglfs 
affairs? answered, * Decidcdlv fiivourable ;* and it is certain 
that he took no measures to diminish the expenditure ; and 
that he never communicated that document to the town 
council, or called their attention to the result. On the con- 
tiary, when a motion was made by Deacon Paterson, in the 
council, soon after Michaelmas, 1818, that a statement of 
the funds of the city should be laid before the council, the 
Lord Provost joined in opposing it, and the motion was lost 
bv a majority of 21 or 22 to 3. It appears from the Lord 
Provost's evidence that during the last eighteen months a 
series of motions in succession, and protests in succession^ 
were made by Deacon Paterson and others ; but no state- 
ment of the city's affairs was laid before the council ; for 
which the Lord Provost has in his evidence assigned as 'a 
reason, * that he did not consider it his duty merely to 
gratify Deacon Paterson.' " 

To this curious exposition it only remains to be adde^ 
that notwithstanding the " decidetfy favourable ** state in 
which, according to the Lord Provost, the city^s affairs were 
in,1817i the magistrates, we understandy fagve within theto 
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fev months beea deUberating wlnther they Bhould nxA M- 
low the example of Aherdeen, and make a declaration of 
insolvency. 

Now where has all this money gone ? Here is a sum 
amounting to within a few pouiidsof half a million sterling, 
which has been borrowed, all probably in the course of the 
last fifty or sixty years by this single burgh, and expended 
in addition to its large ordinary revenue. Who have chie^y 
received the benefit of all Uiis extravagance? A glance at 
the mode in which the successive town councils and office- 
bearers of the corporation have been elected answers the 
question. The magistracy of one year has been regularly 
and unvaryingly the mere renresentative and locum-teneiu 
of that of the preceding. The burgh has thus been all 
along in the hands of the same little knot of individuals or 
of families, who accordingly could hardly have been expected 
to look upon it in any other light than as a sort of private 
•state. Indeed they have exercised over its fhnds and re- 
venues nearly all the rights which they could have exercised 
over their own proper^, and with mlly as little responsi- 
bility. They have not only loaded the estate with an im- 
mense amount of debt, but they have sold and alienated 
such portions of it as they chose. And as to the expendi- 
ture of the income, they have merely applied it to any ob- 
ject thev thought fit, without considering themselves ac- 
countable to anybody. 

The following extract from the evidence appended to the 
report of the committee of 1819, affords an exemplification, 
too good to be omitted, of the way in which the individuals 
W'ho have been fortunate enough to be connected with this 
svstem have been wont to secure to themselves a share in 
the good things accruing firom it The witness is speaking 
of the burgh of Dunfermline in iF'ife : — " From what sources 
is the income of the town derived ? — From the rents of land, 
coal, and the common good of the burgh. Have those pro- 
perties been let by public or by private sale, and the utmost 
income derived from them by competition ? — ^I believe all 
the properties have been let by public sale ; but manv in- 
stances have occurred where persons in the council nave 
taken these at public sale, who have afterwards induced the 
town council to depart from the conditions of the sale, much 
to the disadvantage of the town.^ Can you state any parti- 
cular instances wnere, by such interference of the council, 
the funds of the burgh have been injured or lost? — I can 
state one very strong instance : the farm of Bellycomur and 
Preylands was let by public roup to BaiUie David Beveridse, 
at a rent of 261/. m 1808. By the articles of roup die 
tenant was allowed to expend to me extent of 630/. in erect- 
ing a new steading, and that steading he was bound to 
er^ct within three years ; he was allow^ to retain one-hdf 
of his rent yearly, until that sum should be repaid to him ; 
Baillie David Beveridge persuaded the council to depart 
from the articles of the roup ; got the town-council to build 
the steading themselves ; and instead of building one to the 
amount of 630/., they built him a steading which cost nearly 
17001, For how many years was that lease granted? — 
Nineteen years. Was Baillie Beveridge a member of the 
council at the time? — He was a memMr of council, and the 
leader of the party. He also prevailed upon the council to 
lower his rent for the year 1815, and during the currency of 
the lease, to 2/. per acre (the former rent being 2/L I8«.), 
and to grant him a temporary abatement, for the last three 
years, of 25 per cent. ; these two abatements amount an- 
nually to 119/. 13«. Ad. They have also planted seven 
acres, one rood, thirty one falls and seven ells of the £ftrm, 
for which they allow him at the rate of 4/. per acre, which 
amounts to 29/. 1 Bs, Counting the interest on the cost of the 
steading at 7) per cent, which amounts to 126/. 17«. 10^., 
and the insurance of the steadiue iL 5«., the town lose by 
this lease 16/. 2s. 2d., annuany,l)esides deriving no rent 
whatever from that farm. By the statement which I have 
juade, the town will lose by the end of the lease, in conse- 
quence of having depart^ from the ori^al agreement 
with Baillie Beveridge, 4190/, l^s. 1d.\ and if the abate- 
ment of 25 per cent., which is only temporarily given, be 
continued to the end of the lease, and which is by no means 
unlikely, a further sum of 419/. 6«. 8<f. wifl be lost, besidaii 
the interest of the latter sum. Is Baillie Bever^Lje a re- 
lative of the present chief magistrate ?— He is. miat |i^ 
fession is he?— He is a &rmer. Witt you deliver thai 
statement in to the committee? — Yes; tne town council 
have also allowed the Baillie to build a farm servants' 
touse upon the property, fo; i^ ^ery |i«y« igni4 tt 



allow him value at tb^ end of ^ UtWi lYbenth^ re- 
duced the rent 25 per cent, did tney i&ake ^Hy a^u6ti<il| 
from the allowance they made to liim for j^lahting?— ^pne ( 
they only draw from that land, now, uiiirty Bhillifin ah'acr^^ 
while they continue to give him 4/. aii acro fbt tte battel 
parts which have been planted. Are there any ofhev in- 
stances ? — ^There is another very strong instance irhioh t 
have also here ; Baillie Scotland is tenant of a oonsidefatnlii 
part of the town*s lands ; he subset thefn very soon aftet h^ 
took them, and in the year 1816, while he was derivin|^ a con- 
siderable surplus revenue from the lands, on the very dav thai 
Baillie Beveridge applied for a reduction, BaUlie Scotland 
made a verbal application for a reduction of his rent also ; an4> 
the town-council, without any more consideration of the ma^ 
ter, ^nted him an abatement of 25 per cent. ; at that titnl^ 
by his own admission, he was deriving a considerable ^Urolu^ 
from subsets. He was a member of council^— Yes. Waf 
he hkewise related to the Provost?— He is mamad to tbo 
Provost's niece.'* 

Any thing of the kind richer than this is not to be desired* 
We have, however, to bring[ forward an instance of dexteri^ 
in the application of the pnnciple of self- election which pr^ 
bably outdoes anything that has been attempted either bj 
the Dunfermline town-council or by any other. Indeed i^ 
deserves rather to be described as an improvement of ih^ 
machinery which has more than doubled its efficacy. Its con* 
ception is due to the inventive genius of the rulets of anothepr 
burgh in Fife, a county which, although only one of thirty- 
three, and but of moderate dimensions, contains no fiswer 
than thirteen, or about a fifth of the whole number of buf ffh^ 
and may therefore claim to be designated the Cornwall A 
Scotland. The burgh in question is Cupar ; and we wi|l 
give from the evidence appended to the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1820, the descnption of ^e very curious mode i^ 
which the annual election of the magistrates an4 couneu 
was then wont to be conducted :— 

" The old council, consisting of thirteen, meet on th^ 
Wednesday after Michaelmas, to elect the new coancil ^ a 
like number. If. one or more of the thirteen are absents 
those who apj^ar proceed to fill up the vacancy by oMt 
vote, the magistrate last in office, or the councillor who has 
been longest m the councU, being in the chaiTi and havinjr 
a vote and the casting vote. The thirteen old oouneft 
being thus full, they proceed to elect the new oouneil thoii, 
— not by vote, but by beginning at the person whose namp 
stands first on the roll of the thirteen old councillors, an^ 
asking him to nominate a counciUor to snoceed him fisT 
the ensuing year. This he does by naming whom h# 
chooses. The town clerk then opens the town-house wiDr 
dow, and calls the person's name so elected over the window* 
and desires him to come up to the councilrroom and tak# 
his seat This he does ; and in the same manner it m^ 
ceeds, until the whole thirteen have eadi named One." Ite 
two individuals, one of whom thus nominates the other aa 
his successor, go by the name of joint of neighbour oounr 
cillors ; and A electing B one year, B in turn elaata A tba 
next. 

For some time the committee could not be made eMMoOx 
to comprehend th's singular process, by wfakh te eonnott 
was in jhct divided into thirteen parts, each entir^ inde^ 
pendent of the rest It appeared to them that altfamgii H 
might be customary to aUow each individaal in thi^ ja£aim 
to nominate or rather to suggest the person who was^to aoA^ 
oeed him, the thing could only be managed bt an ndo^ 
standing upcm the part of the ma|ority, &at wnen it easM 
to the vote, they were to support eaeh other s choice. Tfa0 
town-clerk accordingly was asked what haptmud in ease af 
the council Hot ratifymg any indmdnal BMBbef a nmninai 
tion of his suceeseor? The old man, whd had spent %hd 
greater part of a long life m intimato eontieetieii with tfaa 
system, and to whom its woirkiDga most havlf becoi aU tm 
fimuliar as any of the most ordiiiary pioiesses of iiatwn» 
seems to have been strtiek with no Itttle amrpriaa at tiii 
auestion. The notioa of any nieniber's eheiee veiitg in tiif 
slightest degree interfered with by the rest, he MOfiteA Hat 
mere lolly and abfluMity>«aa domeOdng i a o ea rie lo at itith 
the ven^ oonstitillion of tfainn; ^ Thisff do iol Utiif il al 
aU f " he replied with eoofte^tamia aafPiritf $ ^they kmm 
no budnm with il." 

Tha pertiaaoity with whidi tbase e<m«Mwtft IMtt la iMsnr 
been afbered to nvery Mwitabk, anl ttif be taliea a» 
another illustration of HUtofi^a asaenkn i» lo^ H^ '•tarn 
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not of the mdet creditable description. One witness states 
that he knows only of two instances within the last hundred 
Tears in which the practice of joint councillors has been de- 
paxted fiom. According to the Cupar code of honour no 
Oaseness seems to havebeen accounted comparable to that 
of breaking through this arrangement on any pretence, or 
for any reason whatever. If two individuals, who had been 
thus leagued, became personal enemies, they still continued 
united as neighbour councillors. It not umrequently hap- 
pened that they were even the leaders or followers of tne 
two opposite piarties in the council ; but still each usually 
consideied himself bound to call up his opponent to be his 
successor when he was himself obhged to resign his seat. 
One instance in particular is mentioned, which occurred a 
few years ago, of a member, at a critical moment, when the 
contmuance of the ascendency of himself and his party, of 
which he was the head, depended upon a single vote, never- 
theless holding by the established usage, and nominating to 
the new council a man who was not only one of the most 
'aoealous Tpartisans of the adverse faction, but his personal 
enemy besides, to whom he had not spoken for ten years. 
In another case, also of recent occurrence, a challenge which 
would have led to a duel between the parties if the peace 
officers had not taken them into custody on the field, is 
stated to have been the immediate result of a breach of the 
family compact on the part of one of them. For, so far was 
tiie thing wont to be carried, that when either party died, it 
was considered that his son stept, as a matter of course, into 
Ids place in the confederacy, and inherited all his rights and 
obligations. When there was no son, the dead man s repre- 
sentative was found in any more distant relation, whom it 
was agreed upon to put forward. Nothing evidently could 
go beyond this sjrstem in its tendency to secure a perpetuity 
of office to one set of people and their descendants. One of 
the witnesses examined by the committee, states that his 
own ancestors or those of his wife had, he believed, sat in 
the town-council for two hundred years. 

The effects of the system were such as might have been 
expected — ^a thick growth of abuses of all descriptions. The 
ftmds of the burgh, in the first place, appear to have been 
managed in the usual way. One witness, who had been 
ibr a short time a member of the council, says — " I moved 
that an abstract of the income and expenditure of the ftmds 
lof the burgh should be made out for ten or twelve years ; 
^at motion I carried unanimously, and was empowered to 
employ a clerk to make out the statement ; and I also moved 
that it should be printed and circulated to the inhabitants. 
I employed a derk for the purpose, and gave him all the 
Beoeasary documents for that purpose; but one way or 
another he was kept back from doing so; one councillor 
eame and took awav one book : another councillor came and 
took away another book, and I fought for the whole of the 
two years I was in council to get that accomplished, but till 
this day it never was done.** No : they were not such fools 
•s to permit anything of the kind. Print and circulate an 
«M)Coant of the income and expenditure of the burgh ! They 
Would have thought it as reasonable and proper to submit 
to the public an account of their yearly gains in their several 
private capacities. 

Places so snu^ as these were accounted of some value, 
•nd bore theur price in the market. From evidence which 
was laid before the committee, it appears that a seat in the 
Town Council of Cupar sold for from thirty to a hundred 
guineas. Various instances of the completion of the bargain 
Me given, with the names of the parties, and all other par- 
tieulars. We content ourselves with quoting the judgment 
of the ' committee :—<** A specific allegatbn,** they say, 
Iwving been made, that seats in the council of that burgh 
hai. ficequently been. bought and sold, your committee &- 
nent to report that the evidence has fully confirmed this 
ettegation; that these proceeding so gross and iniquitous 
in l£eir nature, and so u^iurious m their effects, have been 
Itally established ; nay, even admitted to be true, by theveiy 
penons themselves who took part in them, and who weie in 
met tlie'principal delinquents.** 

. As a sample of the benefits which the town has been ao- 
eastoned to derive from beinir ruled in this way, we may 
»fec to ^ evidence of one of the witnesses who had been 
an inhabitant of Cupar for twenty-two years. He states, 
Ihatfiir many years past the town has been engagedin law- 
fluits, both before the inferior, and also before the superior 

S^SZizf^ ^» l!IIl"^ have gwieially been occasioned twelve to t^elTOboura 'aiid ahaH, while in seyeril district* 
»y di««W^ tWtwk j^w mt^ ijio people i» the to^ 



and that he never knew the council to gain a suit except 
once. 

Now, is not all this as bad as can be, and do not the facta 
we have stated make out a perfectly irresistible argument 
for the total abolition of a system of which such have been 
the results ? It is impossible to conceive grosser mtsgo- 
vemment than that which these burghs have almost uni- 
versally exhibited. Generally speaking, there is no part of 
their trust which the magistrates have not abused — ^no power 
they have been permittM to exercise which they have not, 
as nur as possible, turned to their own advantage, without 
any regard whatever to that of the community. But there 
is nothmg in all this at which we are entitled to be surprised. 
When has power, exercised without responsibility, been 
exercised otherwise than selflshly and mischievously ? This 
is the root of the whole evil, and must be put an end to 
before any minor or more partial corrective can be usefully 
ap^ed. 

The bill brought in by the Lord Advocate to alter and 
amend the laws for the election of the magistrates and 
councils of the Scotch royal burghs, restores to those burghs 
the full amount of that ancient free constitution of which 
the act of 1469 deprived them. After declaring, by way of 
preamble, tlmt the right of election " appears to have been 
originally in certain large classes of the inhabitants of such 
burghs ; by the abrogation of which ancient and wholesome 
usage, much loss, inconvenience, and discontent have been 
occasioned,*' it goes on to enact that in future the electors 
of the town councils in all such burghs shall be all who are 
entitled to vote at the election of the member of parliament 
for the burgh ; or, in other words, all the householders within 
the limits of the burgh who occupy houses rented as high as 
ten pounds a year. This is the governing provision of the 
measure ; but the bill of course contains many other enact- 
ments, regulating the particular manner in which the new 
principle of election is to be applied. Into a detail of these, 
however, we cannot at present attempt to enter. The second 
of the two bills brought in by the learned JjorA is intended 
to meet the case of tiiose burghs and towns of Sootiand which, 
since the passing of the Reform Act, return, or contribute 
to return, members to parliament, and are not royal burghs. 
In regard to them, the same principle is adopted as in the 
case of Uie others ; in all of them the ten pound householders 
are to elect tiie town-council. We may give a summary of 
the other provisions of these two acts when they shall have 
been passed into laws. 

FACTORIES INQUIRY. 

Thx Central Board of his Majesty's Commissioners " ap- 
pointed to collect information in the manufacturing districts, 
as to the employment of children in factories, and as to the 
proprietv and means of curtailing the hours of their labour/* 
have published two Reports, with Minutes of Evidence. The 
first was ordered bv the House of Commons to be printed, 
28th June, and uxe second, on the 15th July. They are 
most voluminous documents. The evidence, in particular, 
will offer most abundant materials for a more complete view 
of the general condition of the manufacturing population 
than we have yet been able to obtain ; and as this Inquiry 
naturally involves the consideration of many highly im- 
portant, points in our social economy, we propose, for the 
present^ only to offer an abstract, and that principally in the 
words of the Commissioners themselves, of the Report before 
us, without comment Our readers will, in this way, be 
bettor prepared for that general view of the subject of the 
proposed interference between the capitalist and the labourer, 
which we shaU feel it our duty to lay before them, at no dis- 
tant period. 

The Central Board first states the mode in which the 
inquiry was conducted : — 

*' Four districts were traced out, comprehending the seats 
of each of the principal branches of manufacture in which 
any huge proportion of infant labour is employed. Two 
civil commissioners and one medical commissioner were 
appointed to each district.** 

The abstract of the evidence first refers to the duration of 
labour: — 

** In relation to the regular hours of labour» it appears 
tnm the evidence, that in Scotiand there are two or three 
factories in which the regular hours of labour do not exceed 
iVrom ten to eleven daily, but that in general they are from 
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^ It is customary to leave off work on the Satoxdays, in 
some places one and in others two hours 'earlier than on 
the other days ; hut the time thus lost 'on Saturday is 
sometimes made up by working a quarter of an hour later 
-on the other days. 

*' In England, in the north-eastern district, in a few ftc- 
tories, the regular hours of labour do not exceed eleven* 
In genercd, both at Leicester and Nottingham, they are not 
less than twelve. ' Eleven hours is calM a day at Leeds ;' 
but it is seldom that in this district the hours are reaUy less 
than twelve, while occasionally they are thirteen. In Man- 
chester the re^lar hours of work are twelve. There are 
many places m the western district, as at Coventry and 
Birmingham, in which the regular hours of labour do not 
exceed ten ; while it appears mat some of the work-people 
labour upon an average not more than nine hours dauy. 
In these towns, indeed, there » no factory labour, properly 
so called ; for the operatives, with few exceptions, work at 
their own houses. But in some of the factories in the great 
clothing district the hours of labour are the same, seldom if 
ever exceeding ten. In general, however, they are some- 
what longer ; both in the carpet and in the clothing factories 
they are seldom less than eleven, and scarcely ever more 
than twelve. * ♦ • • 

'• In some factories, in the several districts, there is no 
intermission of the work, day or night In such cases, two 
sets of work-people are employed, each set commonly work- 
ing twelve hours; occasionally there are three sets, and 
then each set works eight hours. 

** It appears that the time allowed for meals difiiers con- 
siderably in different districts, and in the same district in 
different f^tories. In one or two factories in Scotland, the 
meal hours are one hoiur for breakfast, and one hom and a 
half for dinner. In a few others, three quarters of an hour 
is allowed for each of these meals ; but m the great majo- 
rity of cases the time allowed is half an hour for fareakfast 
and half an hour for dinner, with no stoppage for tea, or 
drinking, as it is termed. In the north-eastern district, the 
practice in some fectories, as at Leicester and Nottingham, 
IS to stop half an hour for breakfast, one hour fbr d^ner, and 
half an hour for tea ; but in others only a quarter of an hour 
is allowed Ibr breakfast, and half an hour for dinner; some- 
times there is no stoppage either for breakfast or tea, but 
onhr for dinner— in some factories fbr an hour, in others 
and this is the more general rule, for half an hour. At 
Leeds thejr sometimes stop half an hour Ibr breakfiwt, one 
hour for dmner, and half an hour for drinking, but tiiiis is 
very unusual. It is seldom that they stop more than forty 
minutes for dinner, and often not at aU either for breakfast 
or drinking. There is, however, much difference in this 
respect in different factories ; and in some it is pretty evi- 
dent that practices have been resorted to, to cheat the 
work-people of a portion of their meal hours, which cannot 
be too strongly reprobated. ♦ • ♦ 

"In many factories it is not an unusual practice Ibr the 
work people to stop during a part of the dinner-hour to clean 
the machinery; this sometimes occupies them ludf their 
dinner-hour, at other times not more than ten minutes. The 
children commonly stop to clean their own work. In some 
factories care is token on the part of the proprietors to secure 
to the work-people the whole of the time allotted to meals ; 
while in others this time is encroached upon without scruple. 
Occasionally, but not often, the work continues without 
intermission during the whole of the meal-hours ; the en- 
gine never stopping excepting about ten minutes to be oiled, 
and the work-people ' eating how they can.* • ♦ 

" In order to regain the time lost by stoppages, whether 
fh>m the breakage of machinery, from the want of a due 
supply of water, or from holydays, it is the custom for the 
people to work sometimes half an hour, at other times an 
hour, and occasionally even as much as two hours daily, 
until the whole of the lost time be made up. When the 
children do not clean the machinery out of tiie hours 
allotted for their meals, they dean it at extra hours. * * 

*' For additional labour to make up lost time fhnn stop- 
pages, with scarcely a sniffle exception, no additional 
wages are paid, and the work-people, young and old, per- 
form this labour with reluctance. 

'* On the other hand, when from any cause there is a 
press of work requiring extra hours of labour, for which 
extra wages are paid, there seems to be no limit to the 
penod for which the people will continue at their employ- 
ment; sometimes, indeed, rehiotaiitly, hat more often, not 



only without grudginff, but with thankftilnesn, looking 
upon the permission to do so as a privilege and a boon.** 

The ages at which children are employed is thus stat^ :-^ 

" It aopears in evidence, that in some rare instance 
children begin to woik in factories at five years old ; it is not 
uncommon to find them there at six, many are under seven, 
still more under eight, but the greater number are ninef; 
whfle some, but comnaratively few, branches of manufko-* 
ture do not admit of uie employment of children under ten 
years of age.** 

The general state of the foctories, as connected with th« 
well-being of the work-people, is thus noticed : — 

" The present inouiry has led to a very complete expositioa 
of the nature of the labour in which children are employed in 
the different factories of the kingdom. * ♦ > xhe 
present inquiry has likewise broug:ht together a large body 
of evidence relative to those various circumstanees con- 
nected with the state of factories, which concur with the 
nature of the employment in exerting an important infltt«- 
ence on the health of the work-people, whether children or 
adulta, but which more especially affect the health of the 
former. Such concurrent circumstances are, the situation 
of the factory, the state of the drainage about the httikling» 
the size and height of the work-rooms, the perfect or impe^- 
feet ventilation, the degree of temperature, the nature and 
quantity of the effluvia evolved, whether necessarily or not 
necessarily in the different processes of manufacture, the 
conveniences i^orded to the work-people for washing and 
changing their cloUies on leaving the factory, and the 
habitual state both of the foctorv and of the operatives aft 
to cleanliness. Details, which place in a striking point oC 
view, on the one hand, the conservative influence of carefU 
and judicious attention to such concurrent causes in the 
general arrangemento of the establishment, and on the other» 
the pernicious consequences that result from inattention to 
them, will be found in the account given of the state of in- 
dividual factories in most of the reports. « • « 

" While not a few signal examples are recorded of a 
beneficent care exereised over the work-people, yet it must 
be admitted that there are too many instances in whieh an 
utter disregard is shown, not only to their convenience and 
comfort, but even to circumstances whidi must influencei, 
in no inconsiderable degree, their moral fbelinn and habita.** 

The treatment of the children by those to whose autiiority 
they are committed--the most important branch of the in* 
quiry— is detaQed as follows : — 

" It will appear fh>m the evidence annexed tothis reporf* 
that the commissioners have everywhere investigated, with 
the utmost care, the treatment to which children are enb- 
jected while engaged in the labour of the foctory. Thee* 
inquiries have been obtained from the children themsdves, 
fh>m their parento, firom operatives, overlookers, proprieton» 
medical practitioners, and magistrates • *. « 

** It appears in evidence that in Scotiand, and in the 
eastern district of Enghmd, where the harshest treatment of 
childien has taken place, the greatest number of bad cases 
occur in the small obscure mms belonging to the smallest 
proprietors, and that the bad treatment is inflicted by violent 
and dissipated workmen, often the very men who raise the 
loudest outcrv about the cruelties to whidi children are sub- 
ject in fhctones. » ♦ ♦ * 

" In considerinff the statemente of the severe and cmel 
treatment of children, it would be uogustice not to bear in 
mind that it is established by the most abundant evidflnce, 
that in ScoUand, at least, the small mill is the only foetory 
in which such treatment ever takes place in the present day» 
and that there are many, even of the smallest mills in that 
country, honourably distinguished for a kinder treatment of 
their workers ; butthe greater mass of the peq>le employed 
in foctories, and especially the yonns, are in estaUiahmenta 
of which such descriptions as the following are given :— • 
* We reached Gatrine, the great manufoeturing establish- 
ment of Messrs. James Finlay and Company, yesterday 
morning. I had great pleasure in walking through mb 
eighteen apartmenta of the spinning-mills and power-kxma 
weaving establishment, and witnessing the admunble ordec 
of the works, and the apparent happiness of the people em- 
ployed, which is quite as remarkable and as obvious as at 
any of the other great factories situated in country districts. 
The windows open from the top ; the rooms are thoroughly 
ventilated; there is a clock and a thermometer in every 
room; no unpleasant smell in any part of the work; the 
utmoet deanneis and neataesa prevail thronglumt; th0 
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Iforkft ard well proTided wifih fklme^8 in the pfeparing-rooms ; 

tbm are between 800 and 900 workers, all occupying 

houses originally built by the company, of a very different 

and supenor description from those generally occupied by 

penbns of the same situation ui life in this country. The^ 

Care a chapel, and every establishment necessary for their 

^oeommodatioh. The papulation of the village amounts to 

4,263 persona^ one half of which is a population encased in 

manufactures ; yet in the last twenty years the landed pro- 

meton of the parish have only been called on to pay for 

ue poor 212/. i4«. Id., not much more than 10/. per an- 
'- « • ♦ • 



"In like manner, from the statements and depositions 
^ytaitied under the present inquiry in the several districts in 
JKngland, and from all classes of witnesses, it appears that. 
In ^e great ms^otity of cases, corporeal punishment is pro- 
Jubited by the proprietors ; while it is proved on oath, by 
several witnesses, that operatives and overlookers have been 
ii(uspende4, and even dismissed from their employment, for 
^isobeyins this command. It is impossible to read the 
cvidenoe nom Leeds, Manchester, and the western district, 
wUtvQUjt being satisfied that a great improvement has taken 
ni,acas within the last few years, in the treatment of children. 
Wha^ iQ-treatment ^till exists is found chiefly in the small 
fuadobioive factories, while both in the large and small fao- 
t^ea in England it is inflicted by workmen over children 
whom tibey themselves hire and pav, and who are completely 
Wder their eoiitrol In Scotland, personal chastisement, 
vh^n infliGtea, is inflicted by the overlooker ; in England, 
hj .Iha work-people.*' 

The gene^ treatment of children in the factories, and 
tile eoUataral eiicumstancea under which their empbyment 
it jeaiiiod on» naturally lead the Commissioners to inquire 
iBlp tb* ffVkinl efieeta of that empbynient : — 

^ The efieels of factorjr labour on children are immediate 
and remote : the immediate effects are fatigue, aleepinesa, 
•nd pftiil; the remote effects, such at least as are usually 
MOeeitQd to result from it, are, deterioration of the physical 
•snetitntioil, deformity, disease^ and deficient mental instruo- 
iMi end moral eulture. . * * * 

^ Tb«l this exioeaaive fatigue, privation of sleep, pain in 
mxioiia parta of the body, and swelUns of the feci expe- 
iteneed by the yoimg workers, coupled with the constant 
•tandivg, the peotthar attitudes of the body, and the peculiar 
motions of the limbs required in the labour of the factory, 
togetheif Irith Ihe elevated tempotture and the impure at- 
Kosphete in which that labovir is often earned on, do some- 
limes ultimately tenmiiate in the production of serious, per- 
lument, wid ineorable disease, appear to us to be established. 
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Frsni oases detaOed in the evidence, and the accuracy of 
jMeh has been stiietly investigated, we do not conceive it 
to be possible to arrive at any other 'conclusion. The evi- 
dtsnoe» eapeciaUy firam Dundee and Glasgow ; from Leices- 
ter, NottiBgham, Leeds, and Bradford; from Manchester 
and Stockport; in a word, from all the ereat manufacturing 
towns, with the exception, perhaps, of uiose in the western 
iktriot, in which there is little indication of disease pro- 
dneed J^ eariy and extensive labour, shows that grie\-ous 
•ttd ineiiralde maladies do result in young persons from 
labour commenced in the factory at the age at which it i$ 
id predsnl not nneommon to begm it, and continued for the 
Bumber of hours during which it is not unusual to pro- 
traetit* 

. We nrfoiee to see that the Commissioners have directed 
their attention to the principal evil resulting from the un- 
temitting em|JoymeDt of children in factories— the ni^s^ect 
bi their education. If edneaticm were really national, as it 
teght to be, the want of a proper system of instruetien 
amongst so large and important a body of the rising gene- 
ratien, woahl be the real ground lor the interferenee ef the 
Btate hetween the employer and the employed : — 

^Vnm the same evidence it appears, that the physical evil 
inflicted on dhildren by frwtory laboor, when commenced 
as eariy and eoatiiiued as long as it now is, is not the only 
•fH sustained by them. From the stotemente and deposi- 
tions el witnesses of all classes, it appears, that even when 
the e mployment ef children at so eariy an age, and for so 
many hours as is eustomary at present, produces no maai- 
INt bedily disease, yet, hn the great majority of eases, it in- 
l9ipsfcittUes them from receiving instruction. On this head, 
the statements ef the children themselves must he advntted 
to be of some importance^ and it will be found that the- 
young children very generally declare that they are too much 



fatigued to attend school, even when a fiebool is provided for 
them. This is more uniformly the declaration of tne children 
in the factories of Scotland than in those of England. The 
evidence of other witnesses, both as to the capacity of the 
children for receiving instruction, and as to their actual state' 
in regard to education, is conflicting. Few will be prepaid 
to expect the statements that will be found on this h^ad in 
regard to Scotland, where the education of the children is 
neglected to a far greater extent than is commonly believed, 
where only a very small number can write ; where, though 
perhaps the msjority can read, many cannot ; and where, with 
some honourable exceptions, it seems certain that the care 
once bestowed on the instruction of the youn^ has ceased to 
be exemplary. The reporta of the Commissioners for Scot- 
land, who will be found to have kept this subject continually 
before their view, are decisive on this head.** 

The injuries resulting to the work-people in factories, 
especially to children, from the want ol proper care in the 
construction of the machinery, are justly pointed out :— 

" One of the great evUs to which people employed in fac- 
tories are exposed, is, the danger of receiving serious and 
even fatal injury from the machinery. It does not seem 
possible, by any precautions that are practicable, to remove 
this daneer altogeUier. There are factories in which every- 
thing is none that it seems practidable to do to reduce tms 
danger to the least possible amount, and with such success 
that no serious accident happens for years together. By the 
returns which we have received, however, it appears that 
ihae are other factories, and that these are bv no means few 
in number— not conftned to the smaller mills, in which se- 
rious accidents are continually occurring, and in which, not- 
withstanding, dangerous parte of the machinery are allowed 
to remain unfenc^ The mreater the carelessness of the 
pronrietors in neglecting. sumcientlv to fence the machinery* 
and the greater Uie number of accidents, the less their sym- 
pathy with the sufferers. In factories in which precaution 
IS taken to 'prevent aocidente, care is taken of the work- 
people when they do occur, and a desire is shown to make 
what compensation may be possible. But it appears in 
evidence, that cases frequently occur in which the work- 
peq>le are abandoned mm the moment that an accident 
occurs; their waees are stopped ; no medicd attendance is 
provided ; and whatever the extent of the ii^jury, no com- 
pensation is afforded.** 

The general bearings of the evidence are thus summed 
up:— 

" Fmm the whole of the evidence laid before us, of which 
we have thus endeavoured to exhibit the material pointe, 
we find: — 

*< 1st That the children employed in all the principal 
branches of manu&eture throughout the kingdom, work 
during the same number of hours as the adulta. 

" '2nd. That the effecta of labour during such hours are, 
in a great number of cases, permanent deterioration of the 
physical constitution ; the production of disease often whdly 
irremediable ; and the partial or entire exclusion (by rea« 
son of excessive fatigue) from the means of obtaining ade^ 
quate education, and aequiring useful habits, or of profiting 
by those means when a&rded. 

" 3rd. That at the age when children suffer these inju- 
ries from the labour they undergo, they are not free agentsi 
but are let out to hire, the wages they earn being received 
and appropriated l^ their parenta and guardians. 

" We are therefore of opinvm that a case is made out for 
the interference of the legislature in behalf of the children 
MBployed in focfaNries. 

" 4th. In regard to morals, we find, that though the state- 
menta and depositions of the different witnesses that have 
been examined are to a considerable degree conflicting, yet 
there m no evidence to show that vice and immorality are 
more prevalent among these people, considered as a class* 
than amongst any other portion of the community in the 
same station, and with the same limited means of infcnrma^ 
tion. Distiitfttished from other classes by being collected 
together (both sexes, young and old) in large nun;a)e^, the 
language and behaviour common to uneducated people, 
under such circumstances, is found to be checked in no in 
oonsid^erable degree by the presence of fathers, mothers, and 
brothers; ^ fbr any evil of this kind which' may, never- 
theless, exist, the prener remedy seems to be a more general 
and carefid ed^ealiea of the youpg people. * 

M^cb of the #>iUenee collected fay the Commissiooerai 
would naturally relate to the probable effect of the measure»> 
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; w6A flwy e w w y i wtl y €ftr fli» foOgwing 

eMidtt«ioiift» OB ft vkw of ths wlMle otuuraoter of wbat k calM 
the •• T«i-taovr Bill" •*— 

'^ That thit bill does mi Moomplisb the oliject ftt which it 
purports to sim. Ite professed objeet is the protection of 
childreD ; but it does not protect ehUdren. For the same 
eridence wbioh shows that the legislative protection of 
children is neoessarj, shows that the restriction of the la- 
bour of ^chfldreb to ten heiura a-day is not an adequate pro- 
tection. * • ♦ • 

** Independently of Ihe objection which there appears to 
be in principle to any compolsory^ interference with the 
hours or terms of adult labour, we find reason to anticipate 
yery serious practical evils from imposing any such arbitrary 
restriction on the operations of so large a proportion of the 
manufluturing industry of the country.'*. 

'*The most direct and undisputed consequence of the 
passing of the Ten Hour Bill would be the general limita- 
tion of tiw labour of adults within the same hours as those 
assigned to children and adolescents. We are spared the 
labour of weighing conflicting testimony on this point, as it 
is generally admitted or assumed on both sides of the ques- 
tion. On the part of the manufacturers it is generally taken 
fbr granted, that such will be the first eifeot of the measure 
under discussion, and that assumption is made the basis of 
reasoning as to its ultimate issue. With the operatives, 
the same assumption is prominently put forward in the 
arguments of most of the leading advocates of the measure, 
and is generally dwelt upon as forming a principle item 
amongst the benefits whicn they expect to derive from the 
passing of the measure. « * « 

** It appears to be the general opinioB of the operatives, 
that though wages may in the ilrst mstance foil, from re- 
duction of the hours of labour, the artificial scarcity of com- 
modities thus occasioned will effect a rise of prioes, and a 
consequent rise of wages, as well as an increase of work for 
hands which are now partially out of employ, by occasioning 
the erection of new establishments to supplv the deficiency 
of production caused by the diminution of labour. 

** There might indeed, if the restriction of hours affecting 
the productive power of maohinery in this eountir, to the 
extent that would be effiBcted by the proposed Ten-hour 
Bill were immediately enforced, be a temporary scarcity of 
manufoetured goods, so as, in the first instance, to occasion 
a rise of prices, which might as king as it lasted, allow of 
the maintenance of wages, notwittetanding the reduced 
hours. But this rise could not in the nature of things be 
of long dumtion. This temporary rise of price, combined 
with the permanent advantage to the foreign manufiicturer 
of the increased cost of production in this country, would 
inevitably operate in proauchig an extension of the existing 
irorks, and the erection of new ones ataiad. The increased 
production from these, and firom the extended works in this 
country, stimulated by the advance of prioe,S would, after 
no long interval, restore the former proportion of the supi^y 
to the demand, and the conseqnenceB would then be most 
disastrous to the Bnghsh mammusturer and workman. The 
smaller and leas favourably situated manufactories woukl 
be swept away. Even the more opulent and best situated 
establtthments would have great difficulty in maintaining 
their ground, workmen wo^ be thrown out of employ, 
and wages must, under such circumstances, inevitably fUl 
to the lowest point eonsistent with the most bare subsistence 
of tiie uroikinW class. 

'"These effects would vary in degree in the dififerent 
branches of the matrafaeture to whidi the artificially re- 
stricted production in this country would apply ; but the 
utthnate result in all would be a general redueti<« of profit 
and wasea. 

** Arm it may generally be stated, that the final dauaes 
of this bill are of a nature so vexatkms and arbitrary as, if 
sanctioned by the legislature, Would create a serious objec- 
tion to the investment of oApital iu nanufaoturing industry 
in this country.** 

The rememes p roposed by the Comnassioneis are as 
iWlow:— 

''The restrictions we venture to propose with regard to 
children are, that children undw nine years of age sbUl not 
be employ^ in mills or fbctoriesi su^f ect, however, to the 
considerations hereinafter stated. That until the 00m- 
meiicement of the fourteentii year the hours of labour da- 
ring any one day shall not in any case exceed eight That 
until the eommeneement of the fourteenth yea 



shall net in any ease be alkvid tawerkai ntsl^ititttia 
to say, betweao the hours of ten at night and ftva m th» 
morning. 

*' The great evil of the manufoctufing system, as at pre^ 
sent conducted, has appeared to us to be, that it entails th« 
necessity of continuing the labour ti ehfldren k> the utmost 
length ei that of the adulto. The onlv remedy for this evil 
short of a limitatk>n of the labour of adults, which would, ia 
our opinion, create an evil gmater than thai wkieh it sought 
to be remedied, appears to be the i^an of workiBg doubla 
sets of children.*' 

It is not our intention, at present to enter into a ctmsidir- 
ation of the phm of the Commlisieners, or of the othst 
measures before Parliament We shall vecur, without 
delay, to the subjeot ; sincer^v hofrin^ that we shall not 
have to examine any act of blind legislation, upon a quesfcioB 
presenting greater difficulties, and involving moresxteniuva 
and oomplicated interests, than any with whidi rarliaiuamt 
has had to deal 



AMENDMENT OF THE APOTHECARlEff ACT. 

What is called the Apothecaries* Act, is one of the most 
impudent pieces of legislation that have been perpetrated 
in modem times. Indeed, mischievous as much of our law* 
making within that period has been, we do not recollect any 
other statute passed since the commencement of the present 
century, the iigustiee and absurdity of which have bean at 
the same time so sweeping and so scandalous. 

The act in question was passed in the year 1816, and it 
entitled, '* An Act for better regulatiiw the practice of 
Apothecaries throughout England and Wales.** The de- 
ception, ei which the whole measure is a tissue, oommeneea 
with the title. Though ApotheeaneM is the term employed 
here and elsewhere, in order to afford a pretext for the powam 
conforred upon the Apothecaries* Company, the persona 
whom the act alfocts are, with fow exeeptfons, the whola 
body of medical practitioners throughout the kingdom. In 
London, and some of our other great townsi there are phy- 
sicians and surgeons who do not compound or vend Dseoi-' 
cines; but in the countrr this disunction of the three 
branches of the profession does not generally exist Sxeapt 
in our larger towns, every man who vractises medicine at 
all, likewise deals in drugs, and must 00 so^ w^ss he sheuM 
undertake, in tlie treatment of his patients, to dispense witk 
the materia medica altogether, or to cure them by making 
them swallow the written prescription itself, instead of the 
actual powders, draughts, and bduses. If he were not to 
supply them with memcinesy there is nobody else foen whom 
they could procure them. 

The conseauence is, as we have said, that ovur all Unm* 
land the medical praetitionem are also apothecariea, Witfam 
the meaning of this act The exceptions are to be fmmi 
only in the metropolis, and a fow of our other lirgesl tawmu 
But even in the mefaropolis, ptobablv niAe*teimka uf thd 
practKO is in the hands of persons who dispense drugs aa 
well as advice and attendance. 

Now, by this act, all these pcrssiist constituting at tam 
do almost the entire medical profession A r e u ghout Engfamdi 
must, in the first place, be lAcentiates of the Apothecarisa* 
Company. When apotheoaries iTere first heard of in Biig* 
land, they were accounted merely grocersi with whom tbegr 
formed one company in the City of London, downtotheyasdr 
1617. The separation which was then made be t u e c n the 
dispensers of a class of artwles so humorous, and re q ti i r iatf 
swm accurate measuromont and sueii nice discrimination n 
medieines, tnd the vendara of dried pluma and pepper^ was 
perfectly proper. But it does not seem quite so loassiMiblt 
thai; because th« apothedaries havt ceaaed te be gtofetes, 
thev should be forthwith invested with the eolire reguiatmi 
of the practice of medicine in England. 

This would not, we tinnk, be a jadidooa ananttui e nt m 
an^ drcnnistances, nor although it had been gnaraed by tha 
strictest chedks and cotrectite provisions. A m e iUanti fo 
company originally instituted for the sale of certain iwb mu 
dities, and whose chief business that still eontinuea t» b*, 
would not seem to be the fittest authority to whieh to eon- 
fide the superintendence of one of the liberal profosaiona, and 
the power of taying who shall, and who shall not, be per- 
mitted to enter it Even if we htd had no eoUagea add 
nniversitiea where medicina was taught as a sdencak and no 
mcorperated aooiotiae of uiu practitioners of its B^h#r 
toMhaa» it would seam to be adBMnlfy absuiA ta giva 
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ih^ fight ot licensing its praetitionen to the Company of 
Apothecaries. Better to demand as a qualification the di- 
ploma of some foreign school, or to institute a new hoard finr 
the trial and examination of applicants. Nor, if the Apo- 
thecaries* Company were a great puhlic establishment, m- 
stead of being a mere private incorporation, and were regu- 
lated in regaid to all its arrangements by some certain ndes 
fitom which it could not depart, instead of being entitled to 
idaJie ibr itself what by-laws and other regulations it pleases, 
would it still have any rational claim to be placed at the head 
of our national medicine. 

But the apothecaries have not been contented with in- 
sisting that no one shall presume to practise medicine 
without their licence. By another clause of their act it is 
provided that no person shall have a right to be even 
examined by them for a certificate, unless he shall have 
served an apprenticeship of not less than five years to an 
ilkpothecary. The absurdity of this regulation would be lu- 
dicrous were it not for its monstrous injustice. Of course, 
every medical practitioner who finds it necessary to be the 
dispenser of drugs to his patients, ought to have acquired 
the habit of distinguishing, and measuring, and mixing the 
various articles of the materia medica. But to pretend that 
this cannot be done without standing behind a counter for 
five years, is nonsense. Indeed, we are not aware that such 
an assertion has ever been distinctly made. The Company 
Of Apothecaries themselves would probably be unwilling to 
Affirm, in so many words, anything so ridiculous. In point 
of fact, there were few country practitioners in England be- 
fore this act came into operation, as there are still few, if any, 
in Scotland, where it does not operate, part of whose profes- 
sional-education had not consisted in an attendance ibr some 
time, in a shop where medicines were sold. But not a great 
many of them, certainly, had devoted five years to the pestie 
and mortar alone. For a voung man who has made him- 
self sufficiently acquainted with chemistry, as well as with 
the other studies belonging to his profession, one year's 
practice in compounding and selling medicines, instead of 
five, will be found amply sufficient to give him the requisite 
knowledge and skilL 

The injustice of this monopoly in the hands of the Com- 
pany of Apothecaries, as bearing upon the prospects and 
fair claims of the members of one of our most eminent pro- 
fessions, is enormous ; but the inconsistencies which it in- 
volves are, if possible, still greater. The act declares that, 
alter the 1st of August 1815, none but licentiates of the 
Apothecaries* Company shall be allowed to practise, except 
persons then actuaUy practising. Upon what ground is 
this exception tolerated? If it be indispensable for the 
safety of the lieges that nobody should be allowed to 
eompound or vend drugs without having served an ap- 
prenticeship of five years to an apothecary, surely it is 
a strange thing to assert, that a person not so qualified 
may, nevertheless, be permitted to practise to the end of 
his life without injury or danger, because he was actually 
practising on the Ist of August, 1815. Or, if it shall be 
said, that justice to the established practitioners demanded 
that they should have the benefit of this exemption, let the 
danger be what it might, why, we ask, was it limited to 
them ? Why was it not extended to all who had already 
Anished, or even to all who had already begtm their pro- 
fessional education—very fewof whom can be supposed to 
have found it much more convenient, than would tne esta- 
blished practitioners have done, to stop short in the course 
they have marked out fbr themselves, and to throw away 
five years in standing behind a counter, and running errands 
imder the superintendence of a number of the Apothecary's 
Company? 

But further, upon what principle are the people of Eng- 
land and Wales idone to be protected by this five years* ap- 
prenticeship? How comes it that, if such an ordeal be 
necessary to make a finished or even ordinarily competent 
•medical practitioner, mere graduates of the universities of 
Edinbur^ and Glasgow, and Dubhn, and of the colleges of 
aurgeons of London and Edinburgh, are not only allowed 
.to practise in any part of Scotiand or Ireland, or the colo- 
nic, but are even admitted into the service of the East 
India Company, and mto his Majesty's army and navy? 
If the Legislature considered the five years' apprenticeship 
to be an essential part of medical education, why did they 
not enfoioe it universaUy ? How, above all, came they not 
to reqwre it from those whom the Government selects to take 
care of the health and the lives of our soldien and sailoro? 



But in truth, the Legislatote in piMte Hw aot Mitsfll* 
plated manifestly no such puipose, as that whidii it hm 
been made to serve in the hands of the parties lowborn it 
was procured. Parliament was taken in by the titie of the 
bill, which bore to refer to the praetioe of apotheeaiiea- 
merely— a matter which the Company of Apo&eeaiieami||[ht 
be, naturally enough, supposed to have some daim to in- 
terfere vnth. It never could have been imagined, that 
under the description of apothecaries were, in feet, oompie- 
hended almost all persons practising medicine throughout 
the kingdom, and that the whole protenon was thus made 
over to be fanned and fleeced for Ae profit of this oity 
company. 

The consequences of the act have been, that no person 
graduated or licenced by the emment and distinguished 
bodies that have been mentioned above, is now permitted 
to practise medicine (except simply as a physician or sur- 

Son, not dispensing druffs) in any part of Englandr— and, 
at, in place of such wdl-educated professional men, the 
country must be contented with the services of so many 
drug^ts' apprentices. This is a grievous hardship and 
injustice to the excluded graduates— to those who after pre- 
paring themselves for the exercise of their profession by a 
long, laborious, and expensive course of study, find them- 
selves thus debarred from entering it;— and it is also a 
hardship in reference to the community, which is deprived 
of their services. The company, we may here remark, have 
not allowed their oppressive privilege to remain a dead 
letter. For some years past they have employed the powera 
with which they are invested, with more and more severity 
every year. According to a return furnished a few week» 
ago to the House of Commons by themselves, it appeera 
that the number of prosecutions for penalties which they 
have instituted since the 29th of March 1826* have been 
two in that year; two in 1826 ; one in 1827 ; nine in 1828 ; 
nine in 1829 ; sixteen in 1830 ; fifteen in 1831 ; and eighteen 
in 1832. In addition to these cases,' numerous persons, 
they inform! us, have discontinued practising on being 
threatened with prosecution. They complain of not having 
been able to enforce the law to the 'extent they would have 
wished, " in consequence of the great unwiUhigness and 
backwardness in parties, when called upon, to ftimish evi- 
dence, or to come forward as witnesses.'* Here then wo 
have a confession, under their own hands, of the public ab- 
horrence of their monopoly. 

Notwithstanding the diMculties they have had to enoounter, 
however, they have contrived to work the act to some purooee. 
By another return it appears that from the 29th of MLarch 
1825, to the 19th of June 1833, their certificates alone have 
brought them 22,822/. 16#. But this is the least part of 
what the monopoly enjoyed bv the Compan^r puts into the 
pockets of its members. Their principal gains must arise 
firom the premiums paid to them by their apprentices. There 
has also been laid before the House of Commons a return of 
the manner in which the money received for certificates haa 
been expended; but it only accounts for 18,564/. 10*. 5tL 
of it. Of that sum, it appears, 10,218/. 12#. has be«i paid in 
the course of the eight vears to the examiners, besides 980/. 
to their secretary ; and 4,604/. 5s, 3d. have gone to defray 
law charges. Of the other items one is " Remuneration to 
Beadle for extra trouble during same period, — 465/. Os, Id,** 
The beadle seems to have his fair share of the spoQ. 

But the Company ixNist that they demand other accom- 
plishments besides a knowledge of drugs firom the persom 
to whom they grant their certificates ; and that they have even 
laid down a course of study which candidates are required to 
pursue previously to being examined. In doing all this we 
would remark, in the first place, that the apothecaries seem 
to us to have stepped very far out of their proper sphere. 
But the whole statement is merely a piece of solemn ab- 
surdity. Will they pretend to compare the course of stndy 
which they have established with that which is niade impe- 
rative upon candidates for graduation at, -for instance, the 
colleges of Glasgow and Edinburgh? Without entering 
ftuther into particulars, is it not the foot that while the l^r 
occupies of necessi^ four years, independently of a previous 
literary course, the former, at least until within the last three 
or four years, might have been gone over in six, or at meet 
in eight months ? If the regulations respecting this matter 
have been since, in anv resp^ improved, as we helieve they 
have been sliffhtly, the ref(«m has been forced upon the 
Company by Uie pubUc agitation of the subject and the a^ 
prehension of parliamentuy InterfoKenoe* and after all exista 
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Bwwly bf fcby^lwri uddeh my be repealed at any tinw. la 
them any law, we ask, which pievenU the Company, if they 
^leaae, from lioenaing a penon who haa served the requisite 
ive years* apprenticeship, although he have not in addition 
gone througn anv oourse of medical study whatever? 

This state of things has lasted too Ions ; and we rejoice, 
therefore, that a bill, some time agobrou^t into the House 
of Gonunons to put an end to it, has already received the 
sanction of that branch of the legislature. We trust that 
tins bill, notwithstomdinff the powerful opposition to be ex- 
peoted frran the body wnose mischievous monopolv it goes 
to destroy, will be triumphantly carried througn the other 
House by the force of its own reasonableness and justice. 
It leaves quite as much authority over the medical profes- 
sion to the Clompany of Apothecaries as they can with any 
ikimess demand. It enacts that every person who has ob- 
tained, or shall hereafter obtain, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the university of Edinburgh, of Glasgow, or 
of Aberdeen, shall be entitled to practise as an apothecary, 
and to dispense medicines to his patients in any part of 
England or Wales, without having undergone any such ex- 
amination, or received any such certificate from the London 
Company, as the act of 1815 reauires. He is merely re- 

Juired to notify his degree to that Company for registration. 
n order to secure the requisite knowledge of drugs, iustead 
of the five years* apprenticeship, it is provided that in future 
no degree shall be conferred by any of the aforesaid univer- 
sities, except on evidence being produced by the candidate, 
previous to bis examination, that he has Ber\'ed an appren- 
ticeship to a regularly licensed medical practitioner keeping 
a laboratory for the dispensing of medicines, or that he hM 
attended for at least twelve months at the laboratory of a 
surgeon or apothecary, or of a public hospital or dispensary, 
or Uiat he has, during that time, been engaged m com- 
pounding and dispensing medicines. As to persons having 
dij^mas from the College of Surgeons of London, of Dublin, 
or of Edinburgh, or from the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, and who have acquired a knowledge 
of drugs in the manner just stated, they are to be ad- 
mitted to examination by the apothecaries as a matter of 
couise. Finally, it is enacted that for the future any per- 
son who has, or iM\ have, held any commission or warrant 
as a surgeon or assistant-surgeon in the Royal Navy, or as 
sur^n, assistant-surgeon, or apothecary in apy of his 
Majesty's Land Forces, or as surgeon or assistant-surgeon 
in &e service of the East India Company, may practise in 
any part of England or Wales as an apo&ecary, and 
dii^nse medicines without either the certificate of the Apo- 
thecaries er any examination by them, and without beinff 
liable to any penalty or disability whatever by reason of such 
practice. 



WARWICK BOROUGH ELECTION. 

The history of contested elections scareely affords anything 
to parallel the extrawdinary scenes which appear to have 
distinguished the last election for the borough of Warwick. 
On that occasion, the candidates were the Hon. Sir Charles 
John Greville in the one interest, and Mr. Bolton King and 
Mr. Jones in the other ; Sir Charles being supported by 
what is there called the infiuence of the Castlci that is, of 
the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Lieutenant of the county ; 
and his two opponents by the independent party in the 
town. Sir Charles Greville and Mr. King were returned. 
Both returns, however, having been petitioned against, Sir 
Charles was unseated by the decision of a Committee of 
the House of Commons. This Committee, which made its 
report on the 15th of May, had, in the course of its inves- 
tigations, discovered such evidence of gross bribery having 
bMU resorted to, both at the last and at preceding elections 
for Warwick, that they directed their chairman to move for 
the suspension of the writ for the borough until further in- 
quiry should be made. Eventually, an order of the House 
revived the same Committee, " to make further inquiry 
into tibe proceedings of the last election for the borough of 
Warwick, and to consider and report upon the best mode of 
preveuting bribery, treating, and other corrupt practices in 
all future elections for membere to serve in parliament for 
the said borough.** The report of this second Committee, 
which oommenoed its sittings on the 27th of June, was pre- 
sented to the House on the 22d of July, along with a volu- 
minous body of evidence. This report is one of the most 
remarkable expositions ever laid before Parliament, j 



It commenoes by itotUig, that the gxoM bribery affirmed 
by the former report to have been committed at Hxe said 
election, by the agents of Sir Charles Greville, remains un- 
contradicted. The names of several individuals, by whom 
acts of gross bribery have been proved to have been com- 
mitted, are then given: among them is James Tibbitts, 
the town-derk. It is added, ** that the money distributed 
by those persons in such gross bribery, appears to have 
been paid to them by the said James TibbitU; and that 
such money was supplied to the said James Tibbitts by 
Alexander Brown, the then steward of the Right Hon. 
Henry Richard Greville, Earl of Warwick, from the private 
funds of the said Earl of Warwick, standing in the name 
of the said Alexander Brown, at the Warwick bank of 
Messrs. Greenway and Greaves.'* 

A subsequent passage is, ** That it appears to your Com- 
mittee, that there were unusual and serious riots previous 
to and at the said election, and Uiat there were great injury 
to the persons of the bureesses, and destruction to their 
property; that the aid of uxe military was called in to sup- 
port the civil power; that such riots and disturbances origi- 
nated in the introduction into the borough, bv the agents of 
the said Sir C. J. Greville, of large bodies of"^ strangers and 
non-resident agricultural labourers, many of them in the 
employ of tenants of the Earl of Warwick, and of hired 
fighting-men from neighbouring places; and that such 
persons were maintained and paid by Henry Thomas 
Cooke and others, and the money provided by the said 
James Tibbitts, the town-clerk.'* Several alt&rmen and 
members of the corporation are then mentioned by name, 
as having been cosnizant of the introduction of these fight- 
ing-men, and as having culpably neglected their duty, as 
municipal oflBlcers of the borough, in not preventing the dis- 
orders which arose. The following are the next three 
paragraphs of the report: — 

" That it appears, that the Right Hon. Henry Richard 
Greville, Earl of Warwick, a peer of the realm, lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Warwick and recoider of the 
borough, in violation of the resolutions and standing orders 
of the House, did unconstitutionally apply, by his agent and 
steward, Alexander Brown, 3000/. and upwards towards the 
election expenditure and promotion of the political interest 
of the candidate. Sir Charles John Greville, in the transfer 
of such sum of money to James Tibbitts, town-clerk of the 
said borough, who appropriated the same to various cor- 
rupt and iUegal practices at the last election, the office of 
town-clerk being in the appointment of the recorder. That 
Alexander Brown, steward of the Earl of Warwick, subse- 
quent to the election of 1831, caused numerous persons, 
(many of them non-resident in the borough, and depend- 
ante of the Earl of Warwick) to be fictitiously rated to the 
poor of the two parishes of the said borough, and cbicfiy in 
respect of property of the said Earl, for vie sole purpose of 
creating fraudulent votes,-, and that fictitious receipts for 
rent appeared to have been prepared by Alexander Brown 
in support of them. That a considerable number of such 
colourably rated persons were erased from the register of 
electors by the revising barristers, but that many were 
retained and voted at the last election for the said Sir 
Charles John Greville, and that Alderman Henry Smyth 
and James Tibbitts, the town-clerk, aided and abetted 
Alexander Brown in supporting such fictitious votes ; but 
that the Hon. Sir Charles John Greville does not appear to 
your Committee to have personally participated in Ihe above 
corrupt and illegal practices. That your Committee have 
been impeded in their inquiries by the absence of Alex- 
ander Brown, the steward of the Earl of Warwick ; and that 
it was proved to their satisfaction, that due diligence had 
been used to procure the attendance of the said Alexander 
Brown, and it is their opinion that such absence was wilfuU 
and for the purpose of impeding their inquiry.** 

While we wnte, the evidence taken by the second Com- 
mittee has not yet been placed in the hands of members, 
but a summary of it has appeared in the Times newspaper, 
from which many curious particulars may be gathered. The 
bribery by the agents of Sir Charles Greville appears to 
have been traced by the evidence of numerous witnesses, 
and to have been of the most reckless description, involving, 
in various instances, the deep and disgraceful guilt of in- 
stigating the persons upon whom it was practi^ to com- 
mit the most revolting perjury. But the most extraordinary 
part of the evidence is that which refers to the interference 
of the Earl of Warwick. It is proved that sums amounting 
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in all to ^,10(y/., Mng tttonef ke^in the Warwick Bank liy 
Lord Warwick, in the name of his steward Brown, Were^ at 
the time of the election, transferred by the latter to the ac- 
count of Messrs. Tibbitts and Son, hf whom *2,469/. U. lief, 
was subsequently drawn out by successive checks. Other 
large sums are also shown to hare been paid to other agents 
and partisans of the Castle interest. It is proved that no 
fewer than thirty-nine public-houses and beer-shops were 
opened in the interest of Sir Charles Greville, and more or 
less kept open for treating the voters in his interest, from 
the canvass early in October up to the close of the poll on 
the i3th of December last. Twenty-flve of the publicans 
were examined, who admitted, after much prevarication, 
that they had all headed their accounts ** Sir 6. Greville* s 
Committee." Some had received part-payment from Cooke 
and Tibbitts. The accounts of these twenty-flve ranged 
severally Arom 10/. up to somewhat above 500^; the whole 
amount being 4,270/. The gross expenditure incurred in 
treating is estimated to have amounted to 10,000/. Orders 
for ribbons and handkerchiefs to drapers and silkmercers, 
f^om committee-men and partisans of Sir C. Greville, were 
likewise produced to the Committee, to the extent of above 
400/. 

The introduction of the fighting-men into the town was 
also distinctlv traced to the agency of the partisans of Lord 
Warwick. A good many were hired by written orders ftom 
members of Sir C. Greville's Committee, and were paid by 
Cooke and Tibbitts. Another part of the evidence showed 
the intimidation exercised towards the voters by Lord War- 
wick, in notices to quit, and actions of ejectment served 
against his tenants in the opposite interest. Finally, his 
lordship's partisans were proved to have attempted, and 
partly succeeded, in the prosecution of a most daring scheme 
ibr the creation of fictitious votes, by getting persons colour- 
ably rated for property in the borough belonging to his lord- 
ship, who turned out to be, for the most part, non-occupiers 
of such property, and, in almost all instances, not to be 
actually paying the rent at which they were rated, and fbr 
which, nevertheless, thev had got receipts from Brown the 
steward. The names of 140 persons m this situation had 
been put, in the first instance, on the list of electors. 

Any comment upon proceedings such as these is quite 
unnecessary. They go evidently to turn the representation 
of the people, not into a farce, but into a nuisance and a 
curse, and to make an election merely a scene of wholesale 
profllgacv and demoralization. Ialeness> drunkenness, 
riotous blackguardism, political dishonesty, corruption, per- 
jury — these are the vices which are by such doings taught 
the labouring classes, and diffused among them by their 
superiors in wealth and station. Can these persons have 
any other object except to barbarize and brutalize the 
people ? Sure we are at least that they cannot count upon 
retaining their ascendency through either the affection ot 
respect of those in a humbler sphere by whom they are 
surrounded; for such conduct can engender no feelings 
towards them but contempt and loathing in the breasts even 
of the degraded wretches who consent to take their money. 
And if Lord Warwick could even thus buy and secure to 
himself, not merely the services for this particular turn, but 
the real and lasting adherence of every voter in his borough, 
what would it avail him against the indignation which trans- 
actions such as those we have detailed must excite in the 
minds of the public generally, wherever they shall be 
. known ? 

It is probable that the report of the Committee will be fol- 
lowed by such an immediate enlargement of the constituency 
of Warwick, as shall, for the future, effectually emancipate 
that borough fVom the influence of the Castle. The plan 
adopted will, in all likelihood, be to throw into the borough 
the adjoining parish of Leamington- Priors, the population of 
which, being at the same time rapidly increasmg, already 
amounts to above 6200 pej^sons, among whom are 800 
ten-pound householders. 

There can also be little doubt that some at least of the in- 
dividuals charged in the report with acts of treating and 
gross bribery. Will be prosecuted at law for these offences. 
The House of Commons will probably order this to be done. 
Bribery at elections is a crime at common law, and punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. Under certain acts of par- 
liament, actions may likewise be brought against the parties 
concerned in bribery or treating, and heavy penalties re- 
covered from them. By the statutes of the 7th Will. III., 
cap. 4, and tha 49th Ceo. Ill, eap. 118, any ponon ftrond , 



giMltjr of treating after iib» tMd ti\M ifl, At dttt«) of tbiB 
writ, is declared to be rendered thereby incapable of serving 
for that place in that parliament ; and if any money* gift^ 
oflSce, employment, or reward, be given or promised, tho 
giver or promiser forfeits 1000/., and the receiver 500i., while 
both are fbr ever disabled from holding office in any corpo- 
ration, unless either shall, before conviction, inform against 
some other offender, in which case he escapes ftosa. the legal 
consequences of his own guilt. 

It does not appear that there will be any poanbility oi 
tracing a participation in the offence of bribery directly 
home to the noble lord who figures so conspicuously in 
the affair; but he, too, will probably be made to expe- 
rience some further consequences of liki conduct, bestdea 
the loss of his domination over the borough of Warwick. 
The right of a peer to interfere at elections of members of 
parliament, is one of the points upon whidi the two Houses 
nave always been at variance. The Commons have been 
long in the habit, at the commencement of everjr session, of 
passing the following among their other resolutions: — 
** That it is a high iniVingement of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the House of Commons for any Lord of Parliament, 
or Lord Lieutenant of any county, to concern himself in the 
election of any member of parliament.'' There is not, how- 
ever, we believe, any instance in which they have either 
attempted to get such conduct punished by the courts of law, 
or have punished it themselves. The case in which they 

?roceedea farthest appears to have been that of Dr. William 
Aoyd, who, in the year 1702, was chafed with having 
exerted himself to prevent the election of Sir J. Peckington 
for the county of Worcester. On the complaint of Pecking- 
ton, who was returned, the conduct of the bishop was taken 
into consideration by the House ; and, it appearing that the 
charge was made out, it was resolved to address the Queen 
to remove his lordship from tiie situation of her Almoner — 
a request with which her Majesty complied. But this dis- 
missal, of course, can be considered as nothing more than a 
mark of disapprobation of the bishop's conduct by the court 
or the ministiy. It was no punishment, as her Majesty 
herself told the House of Lords, when that House, imme- 
diately after it had been announced, sent up an address 
stating that, in their opinion, no person ought to be sub- 
jected to punishment on a mere resolution of the -Commons, 
and without being allowed an opportunitv of being heard in 
his own defbnce. To this remonstrance her Majesty merely 
replied, that she considered herself to have the right of saying 
who should and who should not hold places about her person. 
In other instances, the Commons have satisfied themselves 
with merely passing a strong censure upon the party impli- 
cated ; as, fbr example, upon the Bishop of Cariisle, when in 
the year ) 71 he was accused of having interfered to procure 
the return of Sir James Montagu as one of the representa- 
tives for that city. On this occasion the bishop was admitted 
into the House, and heard in his own defence ; but, not- 
withstanding what he advanced, it was resolved that his 
lordship, " by concerning himself in the said electron, hath 
highly infringed the liberties and privilege* of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain." A similar resolution was passed 
in 1 780, on a charge of the same kind being brought for- 
ward and substantiated to the satisfaction of the House 
against the Duke of Chandos. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Hatsell remarks, the House 
of Lords has never admitted the principle thus maintained 
by the Commons ; and that writer states, that individual 
peers have, in various instances, actually voted at elections, 
without having had their right to do so questioned. He 
adds, however, in a note, {PrecedenU, vol. iii., p. 73, edit, 
of 1818,) "I do not mean to justify this doctrine of the 
Lords. The resolution of the House of Commons, which is 
renewed every session, appears to me to be founded in the 
true principles of the constitution: and though it is every 
day abused by a contrary practice, and that abuse is over- 
looked by all parties, yet, when« fiagrant instance occurs, 
it is becoming the dignity of the House of Commons to 
vindicate their independence in this particular ; and if the 
private situation of the Lord complained of will not admit 
of their proceeding farther, they ought to reprehend ttiis 
conduct m the peer, and to assert their own rights by a 
strong and spirited resolution.'' 

In the present instance, if the House of Commons are tb 
follow the opinion expressed by this eminent constitutional 
authority, their course is plain. The Earl of Warwick is 
not a nobleman placed in that " private situation'* which 
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** win not admit of tbeir proceeding farther/* He is lord 
lieutenant of his county. Let (heft the chairman of the 
Committee which has detected these scandalous transactions 
move, as was done in the case of the Bishop of Worcester, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, that his Majesty he addressed 
to dismiss Lord Warwick from the place wnich he holds 
under the erown^ We do not think that his Lordship's 
dismissal shoidd be the unprompted act of the government, 
or even that the motion for the House to address the crown 
should come from the ministers. The House ought to take 
upon itself the duty of asserting its own privileges, and of 
seeking redress for the violation of its repeatemy-affirmed 
resolution. If it so act* there cannot be a doubt as to the 
result Unless his Majesty's ministers mean distinctly to 
say, that in this old controversy between the two Houses, 
the Lords have all along been in the right and the Com- 
mons in the wrong, they will dismiss the Earl of Warwick 
from his lord lieutenancy as a matter of course. And in 
the present day, we beheve there is but little chance that 
the peers will, either by a remonstrance or in any other way, 
attempt to dispute or avert such an exercise of the royal 
prerogative.* 



OFFICIAL TABLES OF REVENUE, &e. 

SiNCB the date of our last publication, a volume calcu- 
lated to throw much light upon the condition of the coun- 
try, and to assist materially in the business of legislation, 
has been laid by command of his Majesty upon the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament. This volume — the 
contents of which are derived from official sources— is en- 
titled. Tables of the Revenue, Population^ Commerce, ^. 
qf the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, and the com- 
pilation is made to embrace the period of twelve years, from 
1820 to 1831 inclusive. - 

We learn firom the notice prefixed to these tables that it 
is intended to follow up this presentation by the immediate 
preparation of another volume, to contain those occurrences 
in detail for the year 1832 which are here given in a more 
eondensed ibrm fbr the twelve preceding yean ; and that a 
similar volume will in future be printed annually, with the 
view of simplifying the labonra of Parliament, by supplying, 
at the earliest possible moment alter its meeting, connected 
statements with regard to all those points of a statistical 
nature which have usually claimed its attention. 

The collectmg of statistical information can never be so 
aatisfactorily undertaken by individuals or private societies 
as by governments, which alone can imnart that assurance 
of authenticity in which the principal value of such state- 
ments must consist However much this fact may have 
been disregarded up to the present time by our own govern- 
ment, it is one which has been generally recognised and 
acted upon elsewhere, so that there scarcely can be men- 
tioned even a second-rate power on the continent of Europe 
which has not a statistical office attached to some branch of 
its executive government 

It has constantly afforded matter for surprise, how the 
' business of legislation can have been carried on in this king- 
dom with a due regard to its various and complicated 
interests, seeing what a total absence there has been of 
all system and arrangement for preserving a record of 
facts and circumstances which should form the groundwork 
of that business. It may be said, that until a recent pe- 
riod, a great part of the important work of legislation was 
intrusted to men whose lengthened experience stood them 
in some degree in the place of such a system of arrangement 
Now, however, that election has taken the place of nomina- 
tion to seats in the popular branch of our legislature, some- 
thing beyond mere technical experience is looked for as a 
qualification in our representatives, and the necessity is ren- 
dered undeniable of possessing a compilation which will 
present in a lucid and compendious form, the leading facts 
which bear upon the commerce and the fiscal system of the 
government 

Few, except those persons whose avocations have led them 

* Since the above article was in type, and as we are about to pot 
to presH, we obnerre that Lord Althorp has intimated in the Home 
of Commons that a letter has been, or will imrnvdiately be, ad- 
dretned to the Karl of Warwick, who is abroad, stating what bad 
been re|Mnrted against him, and calling on him for an explanation, 
in order that the Government might ascertain whether it was ne- 
oeSMxy or desirable to take any further steps in the matter. 



to an aeqtudiitanee with the eoufse of parliatneniary proceed- 
ings, can form any correct idea of the number and bulk of 
the volumes in which the Sessional Papers of the House of 
Commons are comprised. None but those who have been 
compelled to consult their contents can conceive how unsa- 
tisfactory, in regard both to their substance and arrange- 
ment, are the documents thus brought together. It is 
hardly possible to extract from them a series of statements 
upon any one point which affords means for making compa- 
risons between similar matters occuiring in different years, 
although it must be evident that by means of such compa- 
risons alone can a true judgment be formed, in many cases, 
as to the effect of particular measures. Even where the 
inexperienced inquirer might imagine that he had discovered 
the materials for making such comparisons, a nearer inspec- 
tion of the accounts given in the Sessional volumes may 
show him to be mistaken. If, for example, information be 
sought upon some branch of trade* respecting which returns 
have been constantly required by Parliament, it will often 
be found, that these returns have been called for in order to 
suit particular and partial objects, and that they are made to 
comprise onl^ parts of the subject, while some of the details 
necessary to its proper elucidation are either accidentelly or 
purposely omitted. It will frequently be found, too, that 
these omissions vary both in their nature and amount in 
different years, so that the statements are robbed of all their 
useftilness, if indeed they be not rendered positively misr 
chievous, by misleading the inquirer. The volume of tables 
now before us appears to be free from this fault, the whole 
of the statements being prepared upon one uniform system, 
and so arranf^d as to convey to the eye at one glance all 
the information required for the understanding of each 
particular subject, so that the comparison between one year 
and another presents itself immediately, and without the 
inconvenience of referring firom one part of the work to 
another. 

The contents of this volume are necessarily of a miscella- 
neous nature, comprehending abstracts of the Public Re- 
venue and Expenditure— of the National Debt and the 
Annual Charge which it occasions— of the Amount of Bank 
Notes in oirculation at different periods — of the Number of 
Savings* Banks and the Depositors» stated in classes accord 
ing to the amount of their deposits— and of the Net Produce 
of the Public Revenue in each of its different branches of 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, &c. Under this head we have 
some very curious details of the progress of the Assessed 
Taxes, specifying the number of persons and articles charged 
under each head of duty in every year ; thus contributing 
towards the means of ascertaining the process of the 
country in wealth, bv marking the continually increasing use 
of conveniences ana luxuries. Further means to this end 
are afforded by statements of the quantities of exciseable 
commodities, and of foreign and colonial productions, which 
have in each year been retained for consumption in the 
United Kingdom. The progressive condition of our foreign 
commerce may also be ascertained by the quantities hera 
registered of everv kind of goods imported and exported, 
while the continually augmenting quantities of the raw ma- 
terials of manufacture imported and of finished goods 
exported^ show the astoniiShinff degree in which that most 
important branch of national industry is increasing. In 
1 820, the total quantity of cotton entered for consumption was 
152,829,633 lbs.; in lb31, through the extension of Uie ma- 
nufacture, this quantity was augmented to 273,249,653 lbs. 
being an increase of 78 per cent. The quantity of foreign 
sheep's wool imported, which in 1820 was short of ten mil- 
lions of pounds, amounted in 1831 to more than three times 
that quantity. The number of yards of plain and printed 
cotton goods exported in 1820 was 127,141,603, which quan- 
tity was augmented to 421,385,303 yards in 1831, beine an 
increase of 23 1 per cent. The export of woollen goods in 
1820, amounted to 1,293,372 pieces, besides 4,791,354 yards; 
the quantities exported in 1831 were 1,997,348 pieces, and 
5,797,646 yards. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into further details 
on this head, and we should content ourselves with stating, 
in general terms, that the volume before us abounds with 
prcxifs the most ^tifying of the successful exertion of 
British skill and industry, did we not here perceive the 
means of correcting some important errors which appear to 
have taken hold upon the public mind. In regard to the 
shipping interest of the country, which year after year has 
been represented as in a declining state, we see in the table 
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(pp. 50 and 51), that ihe number of ships built and regiiteied 
in 1820 was 885, of the aggregate burthen of 84.582 tons, 
while the number built and reffistered in 1830 (the returns 
for 1831 were not completed when this statement was pre- 
pared) was 1117 ships, of the aggregate burthen of 110,130 
tons. The number of vessels which entered inwards from 
foreign parts, in all the ports of the kingdom, was 14,757,'of 
2,115,671 tons burthen, in 1820 ; while the number of ar- 
rivals in 1831 was 20,573 ships, of the burthen of 3,241,927 
tons, showing an increase of more than 50 .per cent in the 
foreign trade of the country. This increase must not be 
wholly attributed to the peculiar advantages possessed in this 
respect by England in the extent of her colonial possessions 
and dependencies, for we see (page 52) that of the ships of 
all nations which passed the Sound in 1831, if the estimate 
is made according to the aggregate burthen of the vessels, 
those under the British flag amounted to 450-1000ths,or 
within a very minute fraction of one half. 

These tables contain further very complete abstracts of 
the number of criminal offenders, and the nature of their 
crimes, for a series of years in each part of the United 
Kingdom, opening an interesting field for examination, into 
which it is not possible for us to enter at present, but which 
we may hereafter use to illustrate the opmions we have ex- 
pressed in our previous Numbers on the subject of the 
moral condition of the people. 

Among the particulars ^ven under the head of popu- 
lation, is a statement, showmg, in conjunction with the nu- 
merical and per centage increase found at each enumeration 
in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, the amount raised by taxa- 
tion, and the sums expended for the relief of the poor at 
each of those periods. Upon these data calculations have 
been made showing the average proportional sums paid on 
those accounts by each individual in the kingdom, taking 
into the estimate the price of gold at the time of each enu- 
meration ; the result may be seen in the following abstract : 

Average Proportion ATerage Proportion 
Tear. of Taxes. of Poor Bates. Total. 

1801 ... 1 18 .. 84 .. 264 
1811 • . . 2 17 1 .. 10 8 .. 3 7 9 
1821 ... 2 12 8 .. 10 7 .. 333 
"' 1831 ...I 18 3 .. 99 .. 280 
Showing that, although the burthen upon each individual on 
these accounts is now 3^ per cent, greaterthan in 1801 , itis 31 f 
per cent, less than in 1 821 , and 41 per cent, less than in 1 81 1 . 

Writers upon statistical subjects have often found them- 
selves at a loss for some extensive and authentic record of 
prices, which, taken in conjunction with the rate of wages, 
would be of great assistance in showing the extent to wmch 
the bulk of the community are enabled to command the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life. This branch of statistics 
is not forgotten in the compilation before us, which presents 
a few authentic tables of prices, extending over a consider- 
able period of time. We trust that this subject will be con- 
tinually kept in view, and that the future volumes com- 
piled by Government, will contribute more largely to the 
stock of our knowledge upon this important point. 

It is probably owing to the great interest at present ex- 
cited in the public mind, concerning our relations with Ire- 
land and with India, that so many pages of the volume are 
devoterl 'to the registration of facts bearing upon the inter- 
course with those countries. The tables constructed for this 
purpose may be examined with advanta^, and will serve to 
establish a conviction that the commercial enterprize which 
has been directed to those quarters has been productive, ai 
least in the usual degree, of its accustomed advantages. It 
is is to be regretted that since the year 1825, when the in- 
tercourse between Great Britain and Ireland was put upon 
the footing of a coasting trade, no means have been afforded 
for registering the nature and amount ^of the intercourse 
between the two islands, except as relates to the importation 
of grain and meal from Ireland. This was a great oversight 
which we shall be glad to see remedied. 

In the year 1801, the first year of the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, the number of ships 
that entered the ports of Ireland from Great Britain was 
6816, and their aggregate burthen was 582,033 tons. In 
1831 the trade had so increased that the number of ships 
amounted to 13.584, and their burthen to 1,262,221 tons, 
being an increase since the union of 116 per cent. 

The number and quantities of agricultural stock and pro- 
visions exported from Ireland to Great Britain, have in- 
creased within the same period, as under :— 
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Cows and oxen 
Swine . • • 
Hones • . 



' 1801 
• No. 31,543 
. • 1968 
. . 669 
• . 2879 
Cwt 250,620 
Bads. 58,911 



182$ 

; 63,519 
. 65,919 
3130 
. 72,161 
• 425,670 
63.507 



Butter 
Beef • • 

Pork 73,495 • • 83,783 

Bacon and Ham • Cwt. 21,100 • . 361,139 

That these exports must have materially increased since 
1825, is proved by the fact, that in 1831, Liverpool alone 
imported from Ireland 91,911 head of cattle ; 160,487 sheep 
and lambs; and 156,001 pigs. 

The importations of gram and meal from Ireland into Great 
Britain, stated in quarters, which in 1815, amounted to 
821,192 qrs. ; have since been augmented thi«e-fbld, and in 
1831 amounted to 2,419,643 ors. It has been absurdly 
imagined by some writers that these continued exportationa 
have acted as so many drains to the lif(&-blood of Ireland^ 
and are to be taken as proofii of the wretchedness, rather 
than the prosperity of the people. The means of refuting 
this fallacy are also furnished in these tables. In page 
177, we find a statement of the annual average quantities of 
certain articles retained for home consumption in Ireland, 
and are enabled to contrast the average consumption of 
1790 with that of 1831, in some of the more important 
articles of convenience and luxury. 

1790. 1831. 
Home made Gals. 

Spirita. %bW^76 duty 1«. Ikd. p. In. gaL 8,557.605 duty 3c. 4d, p. Im. gaU 

Tobacco S.587,689 lldLperlb. 4,l53^i Or. per lb. 

Coffee 44.370 i^d. ,. 698,383 M. „ 

RawSugar.eU. 199,355 \2t.4d.p.cwL 848.701 S4t. percwL 

Coala tona 83^34 851.434 

1828, 
The UtMt period fram which tht aocoutit can befttraiihcd. 
Tea lbs. 1.733,374 4«<(. perlb. 8,897,9»5 96 per cwt. and 100 

pet ceat. 

Our space will not allow us to enter ^ther into detail on 
this occasion. The object we have had in abstracting the 
few particulars we have given, is to point out the various 
ways, in which pubUcations of this nature may be made to 
exercise a beneficial influence upon public opinion, by ex- 
hibiting the truth in a form which approves itself at once to 
the mind of every one. 

Valuable as these tables are in themselves, and we think 
enough has been said to prove in how hi^h a degree they 
are so, they are chiefly to be prized as being the first step 
made by government towards the estabhshment of a system 
for presenting statistical facts in an authentic form to the 
public Many branches of the subject are left untouched 
by them, which we hope will find a place in the volumes of 
future years. We are greatly at a loss for accurate infor- 
mation upon almost every point connected with the internal 
or domestic employment and condition of the people, and 
are at all times completely ignorant concerning die pro- 
ductiveness of our harvests. We are aware of the great 
difficulties which stand in Ihe way of collecting any precise 
information upon these points ; the intentions of government 
in obtaining it, are very liable to misconstruction, and we 
can imagine that the ill-understood interests of individuals 
may sometimes lead them to wish rather to deceive than to 
inform upon matters connected with their personal concerns. 
This will render ^reat caution necessary in regard to the 
quarters whence information is accepted, but should by no 
means deter firom the endeavour to attain an approximation 
towards the truth. Partial knowledge will at least be pre- 
ferable to our present state of ignorance, and may exercise 
a beneficial influence upon government, leading to^ juster 
appreciation than is at present entertained of the impli- 
cated interests of the Empire. 

PORTUGAL— DON PEDRO AND DON MIGUEL.' 

ThE rival claims, and the unnatural contest of these princes 
of the House of Braganza, which have plunged, and still 
retain Portugal in infinite wretchedness, have been now for 
many months a theme of declamation all over Europe. We 
say declamation, because, generally speaking, that par- 
ticular part of oratory, <* discourse addressed to the pas- 
sions," has characterised the discussion of this subject much 
more than cool argument or impartial exposition. To say 
nothing of other parts of the world, in this country the Portu- 
guese question, involving the well being of an ancient and 
interesting peo|>le, has been made a downright party matter, 
and converted into a champs clo9» where men of opposite 
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politics might tilt alxmt the gold and tilTor sideB of the 
shield, like the knights in the apologue. 

On the one side Don Pedro has heen held np as a model 
to princes, and the right of his Daughter Donna Maria to 
the throne of Portugd has heen insisted npon with vehe- 
mence, thoagh this particular party is not generally disposed 
to give much weight to legitimacy, or regular succession, or 
the divine right of princes. On the other side, where such 
sort of arguments are more in their place, it is main- 
tained with equal warmth, that the right to the throne is 
legitimately vested in Don Miguel— tlmt he is king dejure 
as well as ae facto, and— in spite of the representations of the 
opposite par^ (which of course are exaggerated), the strong 
suspicions of more than one secret assassination, and the 
eviaence of his public executions and proscriptions— a prince 
of kind and gentle manners, and of great magnanimi^ and 
singleness of heart! Before proofing to unravel the 
matter, we will merely express a wish here, that the advo- 
cates for absolutism may always be equally unfortunate in 
the choice of the idol they woidd incense — ^for whatever be. 
Miguers rights as a prince, as a man the stamp of moral 
deformity is strongly impressed^pon him. 

The popular mmd has been wildly agitated by the views 
presented by the one or the other of these two parties, and 
tiis Majesty's government has been alternately attacked by 
those who would even plunge them into a war for the 
chastisement of the usurper Miguel, and by those who 
accuse them of wanton breaches of neutrality and undue 
partiality for Pedro. In the heat and anger of prolonged 
discussion, the public has lost sight of the original points of 
the matter in dispute, and our present object is to state these 
in a clear, concise manner, without leaning to Miguelite or 
Pedroite, and abstaining from declamatory exaggeration. 

King John VI., when driven from Portu^ by the arms 
of Napoleon, retired with the whole of his family to hh 
extensive colonies in the Brazils. This fomily then con- 
sisted of his queen, a violent and bigoted woman, sister to 
his present Majesty of Spain, of two sons, Pedro and Miguel, 
and two or three daughters. John VI. was a true king 
of the old continental school — of that school, whose radical 
defecte alone can account for the facility with which Buona- 
parte disposed of the sovereispas that had been nurtured in 
It ; he was indolent, short-sighted, and thoug^ timid, had a 
high notion of the royal prerogative. In other times, he, 
like several of his contemporaries, might .have^peaceably 
slumbered through a long reign, and have left his country 
neither much better nor much worse for his government ; 
but he was not fitted to steer through the unprecedented 
difficulties of the nineteenth century, or to adopt and guide 
those new doctrines in politics which have penetrated into all 
parts of the world. 

When the Portuguese, aided by the British, had boldly 
expelled the French invaders, and when Napoleon, the 
dethroner of many kings, was himself dethroned, and peace 
restored to Europe, John VI. remained in America, and 
there, probably, he would have ended his days, had not the 
spirit of revolution crossed the Atlantic, and the phantom of 
a constitution frightened him awajr. Yet, in his European 
states, he had to face the same object of his terror and dis- 
like, and habited, be it said, in its least attractive garb. 

Under an imbecile regency, which allowed the army to 
lose fldl its organization and discipline, imitating the conduct 
of the Spaniards, on the 23rd of August, 1 820, a Portuguese 
colonel, and a few other military men at Oporto, revolted, 
declaring that the nation must have a constitution, and with- 
in three weeks, a lieutenant, with a handful of men, 
marched into Lisbon, and without any show of opposition, 
proclaimed a constitution in that Capitol. 

We must not let our reverence for a word blind us to the 
nature of a thine. This constitution, thus suddenly im- 
posed, was anything rather tihan suiteble to the Portuguese 
nation, and the conduct of the Ck>rte8 was characterized by 
folly, illiberality, and, weakness, which soon alienated all 
parties. These men, to whom all the miseries that have 
ensued are mainly attributable, bullied the priesthood while 
they dreaded its power, and treated with indecent, and most 
impolitic^ disrespect the old king, who, whatever might have 
been his degree of sincerity, testified respect, and even zeal 
Ibr the constitution they had established. In short, they 
Tendered the woids Cortes and Constitution odious to the 
Portuguese people ; and time, and the measures of wiser 
men, wiU be stOl required to remove this deeply-rooted 
popular antipathy. | 



Meanwhile, beset by insolent subjects, who totally mis- 
understood the spirit of constitutional government, which, 
like every other science, is not to be learned in a day, the 
repose of John VI. was fUzther disturbed by a letter firom 
his elder son, Don Pedro, whom he had left in Brazil as 
regent of those countries. 

This letter, dated 4th October, 1821, informed the king 
that the Brazilians were anxious to detach themselves 
entirely from Portugal, knd to proclaim him (Don Pedro) 
their emperor. But it contained besides protestations, 
whose very extravagance induces a doubt of their sincerity, 
that he, as a faithful subject and son, would never consent 
to their mad scheme, but oppose it, till he and all the Portu- 
guese with him> were *' cut to pieces." Another paragraph 
of this curious letter—supposing the writer of it to be 
sincere— would render his judgment and taste contemptible ; 
fbr he says that he writes with his <ncn blood the following 
words : — " I swear to be ever faithful to your Majesty, to 
the Portuguese nation and Constitution.'* 

Seven months after this declaration, however, Don Pedro, 
when Brazil was de facto dissevered from Portugal, and to 
all intents and purposes an independent state, accepted in 
behalf of himself and children, the office of ** Constitutional 
Emperor of Brazil.'* This was in May, 1 822. The follow- 
ing year, when France chose to interfere with the internal 
government of Spain, and overthrow the Spanish constitu- 
tion by force of arms, the constitution of Portugal, its 
sickly progenv feU to the gp)und, with no more efforts on 
the part of the nation for its support, than had been made 
against its establishment; and the only praise that can 
possibly be given to it is, that it rose and fell without 
bloodshed. It appears, however, from two royal decrees, 
published at the time, that John VI. contemplated giving 
some sort of representative government to Portugal, and it 
would have been a work of no great difficulty to have do- 
vised a better system than the one that had been adopted 
by the despised Cortes. To ox*iose this, the queen and Don 
Miguel, with the Marquisses Chaves and Abrantes, and 
the whole of the apostolic or Spanish faction, who had 
hastened the crisis of the late Cortes, employed all their 
energies. The oueen, whom the members of that Cortes 
had declared maa by a majority of votes, and had placed in 
confinement, entertained abhorencefor every thing that ap* 
preached a representative government, and this feeling was 
common to Don Miguel, and a numerous and powerful 
portion of the Portuguese nation. A crime of the blackest 
die reste on this party, and is supposed to have been their 
first step towards defeating the lang*s project of another 
constitution. That unlucky sovereign went to hunt at Sal- 
va-terra, and among other courtiers took with him the Mar- 
quis of Loul6, who was w^l known to be a powerful advo- 
cate of reform. Don Miguel, the Marquis of Abrantes, and 
two men of bad reputation, Cordeiro and Verissimo, since 
emploved by Miguel in his police, were also of the party. 
Two days after their arrival at Salva-terra, the lifbless body 
of the Marquis of Loul4 was found upon a heap of rubbish I 
The young prince — and Miguel was then only in his twenty- 
second year— shewed a strange alacrity in asserting that the 
Marquis had fallen fh>m a window, but on examining the 
body it was found that a dagger or some other instrument 
had been thrust through the mouth into the brain of the 
noble victim! The old king fled in dismay to Lisbon, 
and Don Miguel put himself at the head of the demo- 
ralized army — ^that army that had made and unmade a Con- 
stitution — and that now declared itself for the prince, the 
queen, and absolutism ! The undutiful son had a war^ry 
which found an echo in the superstitious priest-ridden peo- 
nle. The revolutionary proceedings in Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Piedmont, had all been prepared by secret so^ 
cieties bearing different names and constitutions, but pre- 
tending for the most part to some sort of connection with 
free-masonry. Now these, all and severally, had just bocQ 
anathematized by the pope, and the members composing 
them subjected to one general sentence of excommunica- 
tion. At the same time, throughout the south of £urope, 
monks and priesta, acting as missionaries, were going from 
place to place preaching against this firee-masonry, as a sin 
more damnable than atheism, which was represented as 
being only one of ito component vices, and all revolutionista 
or constitutionalista were declared to be f^-masons, carbo- 
nari, &c. &c. Only an eye-witness can form a correct opi- 
nion of the effect produced by these missions on the minds 
of a fanatic, passionate people^ At one ef these preachings 
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in the streets of Naples, an unfortunate man whom Ihe 
malice or mad zeal of a monk denounced as having been a 
capo-carbonaro, was nearly torn to pieoes by the infuriated 
populace. Now the Portuguese mob is every whit as fa- 
natic, and as easily excited as the Neapolitan, and conse- 
quently when Miguel and his partisans shouted in their ears, 
" Death to the thunderbolts of masonic impiety/* he found 
a ready echo, and spell-bound them to his party. 

While asserting that all he did was to secure the abso- 
lute power of his virtuous and revered father, he took 
possession of the palace with the soldiery and the mob, and 
made that father a prisoner. He issued orders that all his 
father s servants, ministers, and personal friends should be 
arrested, and drew up a list of proscriptions of fearful length. 
Fromthisaflfectiunate son, the old king contrived to escape. 
Among his subjects he knew not whom to trust; he was by 
constitution andf habit a timid man, and he lied to a British 
man-of-war, the •* Windsor Castle," then at anchor in the 
Tagus. Here he not only enjoyed safety, but he contrived 
to entrap the aulJior of all his recent misfortunes. How so 
astucious a person as Miguel allowed himself to be so 
duped, is not clearly explained ; but he uxu entrapped on 
board the '* Windsor Castle," and thence sent into exile. 
The place appointed for his residence was Vienna, whose 
atmosphere should not seem to be the best for inspiring a 
love of constitutional government. The facts which we 
have simply stated wifliout comment— a murder, a revolt, 
a son in arms against his father, and his father's gaoler — 
a proscription, — are styled by the Quarterly Review*^ with 
an obtuseness to moral feeling, which astonishes us even in 
an ultra-party writer, •* a series of family squabbles and 
political intrigues," of which it is implied Miguel was the 
victim and not the author. 

After the dismissal of his troublesome son, John VI. 
publicly removed his wife from court ; granted a general 
amnesty, excluding, however, from its benefits the Marquis 
of Abrantes, Verissimo, and Cordeiro, the associates of 
Miguel, and the murderers of LouU. He established 
moreover two liberal ministries, the first under Palmella 
and Pamplona, the second under Barrados and Lacerda ; 
but these were odious to Spain, and not much to the taste 
of the Holy Alliance. They therefore soon fell to the 
ground, and the absolutists affain flattered themselves with 
a prospect of ascendency. That distinguished diplomatist. 
Sir W. A'Court (now Lord Heytesbury) can, of course, 
give satisfactory explanations or the line of conduct he 
pursued while ambassador, at this time, at Lisbon, and pro- 
bably it was only his curious destiny, that he should be '* in 
at the death" of three constitutions in succession, viz,, 
those of Naples, Spain, and Portugal. However this may 
be, no more talk was heard of charters and of oortes. 

In March 1826, John VI. died, and now we are come to 
the points at issue between Don Miguel and his elder 
brother. 

In the treaty of separation between Brazil and Portugal, 
which was finally completed by Sir Charles Stuart, the ex- 
istence of Brazil as an independent empire was fully recog- 
nized and established. The emptv title of '* Emperor of 
Brazil" was to be borne by John VI. as long as he lived, 
but the office and full power of emperor were to rest with 
Don Pedro, his eldest son, to whom also was preserved 
the right of succession to the throne of Portugal. 

We shidl treat the brothers in the order of seniority, and 
first make out Don Pedro's case as he and his advocates 
represent it. According to this shewing, on the death of 
his father, Don ' Pedro, as elder son, did lawfully and 
actually succeed to the European dominions of the House 
of Braganza, and was recognized as King of Portugal and 
the Algar\'es, as well as Emperor of Brazil, by the members 
cf his family, and the different states of Europe and 
America. Soon finding, however, that the disseverment 
of Brazil and Portugal was of such a nature as not to ad- 
mit of the rule of one and the same sovereign, he resolved 
to make a choice of one of the two states for himself, and to 
transfer his hereditary right in the other to a child of his 
own. He chose Brazil, and made a formal renunciation of 
Portugal in favour of his eldest daughter Donna Maria, 
whose heirs were to succeed her in her independent rights 
to that throne. At this time the Emperor of BrazU had one 
son, yount^er than his daughter Donna Maria; and this 
prince, Don Sebastiano, was to inherit the rights of his 
father Don Pedro in the Anoerican empire. ^ 



Pedro*8 abdieatba of Portu^ * carried two oonditiona 
along with it; 1st. That a constitutional charter should be 
granted to the Portuguese nation ; 2nd. That the young 
Queen of Portugal, Donna Maria, ^ould espouse her uncle 
Don Miguel. Well known as all the conduct of that prince 
must have been to Don Pedro, it was a bold step in him, 
as a father, to entrust the happiness of a daughter to such 
keeping ; but he was a brother as well as a father, and 
Miguel by this time figured as a sobered and repentant 
young man. Besides, it seemed the best mode of uniting 
parties and reconciling enmities which had so distracted the 
unhappy Portuguese kingdom. Don Miguel was at once to 
return from his exile at Vienna to Lisbon, and to have th^ 
title of Lord- Lieutenant in Portugal. 

Pedro*s constitution was promulgated in Portugal, and 
was joyfully accepted by a majority of the more enlightened 
portion of Uiat nation ; but (we still state his case on his 
own, or his friends* showing) the temperate provisions of the 
charter disappointed the ultra-masonic-liberal party, com- 

Sosed of the fanatics of a theoretical and impracticable free- 
, om ; and the very name of constitution was as hateful as ever 
to the other extreme part)^ or the fanatics of catholicisngi 
and absolutism. Thus two violent extremes were hostde 
to the new system. It would not have been difiicult to deal 
with the enthusiasts of one of these parties, who had no 
hold on the popular mind or the sympathies of the Portuguese 
people ; but it was far different with the other party, whicn 
mcluded the queen-mother, the church, and consequently 
the mob, and could count on the support of Spain and the 
complacence of most of the great continental powers. The 
priests and monks nrocesded again in their anti-constitUr 
tional functions, ana the absolutists confounded, with great 
art and treachery, the present charter of Don Pedro with 
that of the late Cortes, the object of popular detestation. 
They falsified many of the clauses of the new constitution, 
and industriouslv circulated their forgery as the provisions 
and words of Peoro. 

All this time Don Miguel remained at Vienna, affect- 
ing a reluctance to embark on the troubled sea of politics, 
or to return as Lord-Lieutenant to his native countiy ; and 
he persevered in a semblance of truly exemplary submission 
and affection. In April, 1&26, about a month after his 
father 8 death, he wrote a letter to his sister. Donna Maria 
Isabella, then Regent of Portugal, in which he exfjressed 
his desires that Portugal would be tranauil, and his dear 
brother, the Emperor of Brazil, as lawful heir and succes- 
sor to the thrones, see all his wishes accomplished. He 
was also fearful that some evil-disposed persons might 
make use of his name to excite troubles, to counteract which, 
he entreated his sister, the regent, to give publicity to this 
his letter. In May of the same year he wrote a similar 
dutiful and most affectionate epistle to his brother Don Pedro*; 
and again, in the month of June, another letter to his sister in 
the same tone as his last to her; on the 4th of October, 
he solemnly and publicly swore to observe and maintain 
the constitution of Portugal as granted by Don Pedro; 
and findly, on the 29th of October, he contracted, in the 
presence of the whole Austrian court, a solemn affiance with 
Donna Maria II., Queen of Portugal I 

Contemporary with these proceedings at Vienna, in Porta 
gal Miguel s friends, the Marquesses of Chaves and Abrantes, 
raised the standard of revolt, and established a r^ency at 
Tariva, to act in behalf of Kino Miguel. Tbis movement 
was encouraged by Spain, who permitted the Portuguese 
refugees of the Apostolic party to gather on her own hour 
tiers, and thence attack tneir country. It is said, more- 
over, that Spain furnished arms and money, and that the 
troops that poured into Portugal for tbis horrid war&re 
were not all Portuguese. It was at this crisis that our 
ministry, then directed by the lamented Mr. Canning, sent 
over an English army which soon restored tranquillity to 
the unhappy kingdom, though it could not, and did not, 
eradicate the hatred of Don Pedro's charter in the two 
extreme violent parties already mentioned. 

The deaUi or Mr. Canning, in August 1827, seem^ 
to have had the immediate effect of revivmg the confidence 
of the anti-constitutionalists. Don MigueX convinced, i$ 
is said, by the representations of the Austrian minister. 
Prince Mettemich, saw, all at once, the propriety of re- 
turning to Portugal, passing through England in his way. 
Accordingly, he set out from Vienna with the title of 
*' Rege&C which had been substituted by Mettemich, somo 
time before, for that of <' Loid-Lieuteiiant»** Oa y^h^t law* 
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fill authori^ this wa# doin, and why the English unbM- 
sadoc at the Austrian court acq^iiasced, as he did, in this 
dhanffe, does not appear. 

Before he left Vienna, however, Don Miguel wrote to 
the King of Spain, requesting that monarch to restrain the 
rebellious proceedings of the Muquess of Chaves — ^his 
bosom friend, who hul proclaimed him king I 

On his arrival in England, Miguel pledged himself to 
George IV. to execute in dl points the dis]^sitions of his 
brother Pedro regarding Portugal, to mahitam the constitu- 
tion, &c. &c. He induced the late Lord Dudley, then Secre- 
tarv for Foreign Affairs, to hasten the final acts connected 
with the resignation of the Porteueuse throne by his brother, 
and to delay ttie withdrawing of the British forces from lisbou. 
He contrived to raise the sum of 200,0u0/. in London, and 
then set sail ibr Lisbon, where he landed on the 22nd of 
February, 1828, with fresh protestations of loyalty and 
constitutionalism on his lips. Yet, within a very few days 
after his landing. Sir F. Lamb, our ambassador, saw sueh 
grounds for doubting the intentions of the prince, that he 
boldly withheld from him the sum of money that had been' 
raised for him in England. 

We hasten over me hurried events that followed — they 
have nothing to do with the question of right Miguel was 
received with raptures by what was decidedly the strongest 
par^ in the Portus^ese nation, and he recalled the Marquess 
of Chaves, and his adherents, who had found a friendlv 
asylum in Spain. In the conclaves of the devotees his ai- 
fiurs were soon settled, and this under the very nose of the 
English army that had been sent bv Mr. Canning for the 
support of oonstitutional freedom. In a very short time the 
pess of Lisbon teemed with eulogiums of Miguel, who was 
likened to the archangel Michael; and his right to the 
throne of Portugal, to the exclusion of his niece and affianced 
bride. Donna Maria, was openly asserted. At the same 
time the pulpit, infinitely more influential than the press in 
Portugal, resounded with his praises, and with denunciations 
. of the whole Masonic, t. «., the Constitutional party. So 
early as the 26th April, Miguel received addresses from 
sundry assemblies of absolutists, inviting him to assume the 
crown ; and the prince, in a replv in wbich he used the 
royal s^le for the first time, called these "faiihjul ad- 
dresses.* He then convoked, by a royal circular, the ancient 
Cortes of the country, ordering the different electoral pre- 
sidents to refuse the votes of all those suspected of being 
inimical to the true principles of legitimacy, or admirers of 
new institutions, and to permit the election of those only 
" who had in view the service of Ood and of the Throne." 
Such a Cortes did all that was expected tnaa it, and Don 
Miguel ascended the throne not merely as king, but as 
ABSOLUT a king, in less than two months after his landing 
at Lisbon. 

We now take up the cause of Don Miguel as represented 
by his advocates. According to their showing, Don Pedro 
had no right to the throne hunself, and consequendy no fa- 
culty of remitting it to his daughter Donna Maria. To prove 
this they cjuote the laws of the Cortes of Lamego— the frin- 
damental act of the Portuguese monarchy — ^whioh expressly 

Srovide that none but a Portuguese can inherit the crown of 
ortugal. To shape their fects to meet this ancient law, 
they assert that Don Pedro, by accepting the separate so- 
vereignty of Brazil, and by declaring and waging war against 
Portugal, as he has done in America, has lost his nationa- 
lity, and ceased to be a Portuguese. Further, they appeal 
to a more modern, but not le»s fundamental law of Por- 
tugal. This last law was promulgated by the King and the 
three estates of the realm, at the establisbment of the king- 
dom under the house of Braganza in 1640, when (which 
thev do not state) the motives which induced the limiting 
of the succession arose from fears that the crown of Por- 
tugal might again revert to Spain, the country which is 
now most urgent in support of a law which was meant 
for the perpetual exclusion of its princes from the Portuguese 
throne. The instrument referred to confirms the resolutions 
of the Cortes of Lamego generally, and the question of suc- 
cession is explicitly determined in these words — " The sue- 
cession of this kingdom shall not, at any time, come to a 
foreign prince, nor to his children, notwithstanding thev 
may be the next of kin to the last king in possession. 
These words, say Don MigueFs advocates, seem to have 
been devised on purpose to meet the exact case. They 
insist that Don Pedro, though next of kin to John VI., has 
made himadf a toign pKiA4Mb wd tbsveby eaKclttded him- 



•mU and bis children former. Th^y again qiKote from the 
tame law, — 

** And fturther, when it happens that the sovereign of 
these realms of Portugal shall sueceed to any larger king- 
dom or lordship, he shall always be bound to reside in this ; 
and having two or more male children, the eldest shall suc- 
ceed to the foreign kingdom, and the second, to this one of 
Portugal." 

And again, continuing to draw from the same source, 
they say, that the instrument provides that in case the king 
has but one son, then Portugal shall be separated, and go 
to that son's children on the conditions before-mentioned ; 
and in case the king leaves only daughters, then the eldest 
daughter shall succeed to Portugal, on condition of marry- 
ing a native Portuguese selected by the Cortes. And if 
such daughter do not fulfil this condition, then the Cortes 
shall elect a native Portuguese for their king. 

Having summed up all these arguments, Don Miguel's 
supporters maintain, that both the letter and spirit of these 
frindamental laws are decidedly in favour CKf Uxat prince — 
that the dominions of Portugal having been, during the 
lifetime of John VI., split into two distinct and independent 
realms, Don Pedro, as elder son, and his descendants, in- 
herited Brazil, or the foreign kingdom ; and that Don Mi- 
guel, as younger son, was legitimate successor to tiie throne 
of Portugal. 
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PUBUC PETITIONS. 

Six Reports on Public Petitions have been issued since our 
last publication, numbered from 29 to 34. In the following 
abstract the number of petitions and signatures is the total 
amount during the session, unless the contrary is specified. 

No. of No. of 
PetlUonp. 
Parliamentary^ 
For vote by ballot • 

Agaiost the septennial act 

Com|dainbg of proceedings al the Pteston election] 
Relating to the borough or Warwick 
Against the operation of the Scotch reform act 

Eedeiiaiiieal, 
For the better observance of the aabbath • 

Against the sabbath bbservance bill • 

For better regulating the establiBhed church in j 

Wales • . • . 

Against Irish church temporalities bill • 

For removal of religious disabilities 
Against lay patronage in Scotland 
For appointing in Ireland clergymen y 

Irish • '• 

For abolition of tithes in Ireland 
For abolition of tithes in England 
Against tithes cominXitation bill 
Against church establishmeuts 
For reform in churcU of Bn^^land 
Against removal of disabiliiufs from the Jews 
Against tithe compwfition act (Ireland) 

TaxeM, 

For repeal of the coni laws 
Against aUeration in corn laws 
For rept* al of the roalt tax 
Against the house and window tax 
Against taxes on knowledge 
Against tax on soap 
Against alteration In timber dutits 
Aguittst the assessed taxea 
Against stamps on receipts 
Against the tax on carts 
Against various other taxes — none of these are 
included in any former enumeration • 

Against the new system of education • 

In favour of ditto • • • 

In favour of grand juries bill • • 

For introduction of poor laws • • 

MiicellaHeout, 
For the abolition of slaveiy ' 
Against renewal of East India Company's charter 

Against the retail beer act . • 

In favour of ditto • • • 

For alteration of crimiaal laws • • 

Against general register bill • « - 



44 


25421 


19 


9889 


1 


6491 


2 


743 


1 


168 


1159 


276082 


22 


2915 


7 


2997 


119 


11206 


120 


23b51 


154 


67161 


5 


54 


70 


22812 


46 


17796 


20 


6469 


10 


21712 


8 


5235 


5 


282 


3 


302 


22 


26322 


3 


783 


124 


41223 


124 


69255 


19 


13392 


SO 


5478 


2 


128 


47 


19924 


24 


8397 


22 


3360 


14 


6542 


16 


1548 


1 


2 


4 


468 


20 


3422 


4986 


1302U0 


6 


2516 


215 


3UU&4 


17 


14246 


25 


7638 


31 


3668 
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AuovBTy 18S8. 



Againit biglnrayt bill • • 

EeUtiiig to the Scots burgh bill • ^ . • 
for altmtkm of hnr iwpecttiig nigar-rdiiiiiig 
CdmpUmii^of«buMtuieorporati0Ui • 

Compbiiung of distTMH • • • 

Against naval and military flogging 
' For a legislative regulation of wages for hand- 
loom weaving • • • 
For the release of GarlUe, Taylor, 'and othen 

confined for libels, &c • 

In fiivouroffaetories regulation bill • • 

Against ditto • • • • 

Against the Bank of England charter • 

Against the bankrupt (Scotland) bill * 
Against rating of tenements bill • • 

In iavour of mtto • • • 

Against imprisonment for debt • • 

Praying for a charter to I«ondon Univeisity • 
In favour of notaries public bill • • 

Against ditto • • • 

Other miscellaneous petitions reported since the 
publication of the last Companion to the 
Newspaper • • • 



do 962f 

67 7848 

12 1927 

128 72240 

Si 6137 

3 1113 

55 50044 



41 


11317 


129 


191767 


21 


2670 


8 


1243 


7 


256 


8 


2389 


2 


65 


2 


113 


8 


1213 


5 


260 


13 


85 


135 


14701 



L ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Trade.— Wf^ooZ.— The quantity of foreign wool imported 
into the United Kingdom in the year 1832 was 28,142,489 lbs. ; 
of which 555,014 lbs. was re-exported. Of the above quantity 
imported 1 9,832,225 Ibs.was from Germany, and 2,377,05 7 lbs. 
from New South Wales, Van Diemen s Land, and Swan 
River. 

During the same period the British wool exported was 
4,199,825 lbs. ; and the woollen yam 2,204,464 lbs. The 
total dechured value of British woollen manufactures was 
5,244,478/. 10«. lOcL This amount was distributed as 
follows : — 



Bastia • • 

Sweden » • • 

Korway • • 

Benmaric • 

Prussia • • 

Germany • • • 

United Netherlands 
France 

Portugal, Asores, and Madeira 
Spain and the Canaries 
Gibraltar • • 

Italy ' • • • 

Malta . 

Ionian Islands • 

Turkey and Continental Greece 
Morea and Greek Islands . 
Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Man 
East Indies and China • • 

Vew Holland ' • • • 

Cape of Good Ho^ • 

Other parts of ^nca • • 

British Colonies in North America 
-West Indies 



£ 

144,997 

4,966 

7,694 

1,380 

626 

816,718 

389,910 

43,186 

96,625 

62,472 

25,681 

194,081 

8,077 

2,322 

27,829 

140 

40.954 

696,073 

35,657 

41,766 

12,890 

862,436 

92,902 

1,420,642 

66,519 

210,163 

437,762 



«. 


d. 
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10 





12 
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12 
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14 











11 





10 
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10 
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4 


5 





10 





19 
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5 


15 
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18 


8 


5 





8 












United States of America • 
Foreign West Indies • • 

Braxil . " • • 

Mexico^ and Sonth American States 

Refined SugQr.-^The quantity of British refined suear 
exported from the port of Jjondon during the quarter ended 
April 5, 1833, was 53,783 cwts. 21 lbs.; and during the 
quarter ended July 5, 1833, 35,862 cwts. 2 qrs. 27 lbs. 

Newspaper Stamps. — The number of stamps issued for 
all the London Newspapers, from the commencement of 
1832, to March 31. 1833, was 26,588,050. The number 
issued in Ireland during the same period was, 5,718,600. 
' Clocks and Watches. — Foreign clocks and watches are 
rated ad valorem, and therefore their number cannot be 
ascertained, nor is any distinction made between wooden 
and metal clocks in the Custom-house entries. During the 

* These are all the petitions and signatures which are ennmerated. 
In the thirty-second report, the numbers are made to be of petitions 
brought from preceding report 193, signatures 23 360 ; but these 
numbers appear to have been taken hy mistake from the twenty- 
ninth report where the same figures appear to^ the petitions and 
■gnatnres against the beer bill, being the entry immediately below 
the only petition mentioned against the bankrupt bill. Tub error 
it earned on in the tuceeediag report, 



IbUowmg years the imports of fbreign clocks and watches, 
have been valued as follows ; we also give the value of the 
re-exports daring the same periods : 



1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 



Imptntod. 

£. f. 
16,074 6 
15,351 19 
15,509 10 
23.502 14 
24,820 13 11 
27,091 8 
25,536 9 6 
25,332 6 



Clocks. 

Re«€9cport0d« 

£ 9, d. 

660 
368 10 
270 
620 13 6 
720 2 

1370 14 
830 10 

1053 10 



d. 

2 

4 

3 




Watches. 
Isiported. 



£ ». 

833 18 

795 10 

594 3 

2346 17 

3043 5 

2399 1 

2688 2 

4 



£ t.d. 

442 10 
576 5 
249 10 
1750 15 
2838 15 
2278 
2509 
5 



In the same years, the declared value of British clocks ex- 
ported has been 4994/., 5264/., 5124/., 6963/., 8031/., 5409/., 
3168/., 3484/. ; and the number of British watches exp<»ted 
has been 7098/., 6697/., 9258, 8603/., 8633/., 10,943/., and 
18,678. 



Ddttars. — In 1831 the number of warrants for debt 
against the person was, in Middlesex, 14,909; in Surref, 
not stated; in 1832, in Middlesex, 13,555 ; in Surrey, not 
stated. The number of warrants on mesne process was, itt 

1831, in Middlesex, 11,859; in Surrey, 2461 : in 1832, in 
Middlesex, 10,534; in Surrey, 2263. The number of war- 
rants on writs of execution was, in 1831 , in Middlesex, 305a ; 
in Surrey, 628 : in 1832, in Middlesex, 3021 ; in Surrey, 515, 
The number of bailable processes executed was, in 1831, in 
Middlesex, 5373 ; in Surrey, 1176 : in 1832, in Middlesex, 
5327; in Surrey, 1115. 

The numbers of prisoners committed for debt to the different 
metropolitan prisons on mesne process, judgments recovered, 
or costs of suits, excluding crown debtors and prisoners for 
contempt of court, during the years 1831 and 1832, were as 
follows : the account is made up to the end oi December, 

1832, the number in custody is that of January I, 1833. 
To the King's Bench, in 1831, 1054 ; in 1832, 842; re- 
maining in custody, 393. 

To the Fleet, in 1831, 503; in 1832, 681 ; remaining in 
custody, 255. 

To theMarshalsea, in 1831, 585 ; in 1832, 635 ; remaining 
in custody, 133. 

To Whitecross Street, in 1831, 1901 ; in 1832, 1940 ; re- 
maining in custody, 493. ' 

To vvhitecross Street, on processes issuing out of. the 
Courts of Requests, in 1 83 1 , 1 370, the amount of whose debts 
was 1374/. I9s, 6d.; and the amount of costs 548/. ; in 1832, 
1443, the amount of whose debts was 1282/. 6#. Id, ; and 
the amount of costs 541/. 2s. 6d. The estimated annual 
expenditure for the maintenance of the Court of Request 
prisoners is 390/. 

To Horsemonger Lane, in 1831, 339 ; in 1832* 332 ; re- 
maining in custMy, 69. 

~ To Horsemonger Lane, on process out of the Courts of 
Request, in 1831, 1120, whose debts were 2417/. 7«. 5dL, 
and the amount of costs 696/. 2s. 7d.; in 1832, 945, 
whose debts were 2039/. I4s. 9d., and the ^amount of coats 
566/. ISs. 2d. The amount paid for the maintenance of 
these prisoners was, in 1831, 208/., and in 1832, 226A __^ 
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Both, Simmt. 
Birmingkam, Drske.*" 
Bristol, WetUey&Ca 
Bury St. Bdwimdi, Lan. 

kester. 
Cmnierbuiy, Marten. 
Carli$le,Th% 



lunuunScSoott. 
Derhp, WUkins & Son. 
Deoompori, ByersJ 
Jkmtmitert Brooke ft 

White. 
BMti0r, Balk. ' 



NolHngJum, Wrifht 
OK/ori, sutler. ' 
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Smith. 
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Ifmm, Smith. 
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and Wilkin ft Fletcher. 
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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

In the preceding pages of the Companion to the Newspaper 
will ho found ample accounts of nearly all the leading sub- 
jects that have engaged the attention of Parliament smoe it 
commenced its 'deliberations ; but now that the lon^ and 
laborious session whoso progress we have accompanied is 
about to close, it will be desirable that we look back upon ^ 
tho ground over which we have passed, and endeavour to 
place before ourselves and our readers, in one distinct and 
comprehensive view, the whole amount of what has been 
done by the legislature in the period of nearly seven months 
to which its labours have extended. Such a retrospect on 
tbe present occasion claims no common importance. The 
session, whose course we are about to review, is tho first 
produce of the Reform Act ; it is the only experimental test 
we yet have of the character of that measure. It is also the 
first in which the present ministry bave had an opportunity 
of carrying into practical exemplification any of the other 
professions, except that of parliamentary reform, upon which 
they accepted office. It may be regarded, therefore, as 
affording us the means of judging, both of their sincerity in 
these professions, and of their capacity for the government 
of this great n^ion. It is extremely interesting, considered 
in either of these two points of view. 

But before proceeding to our summary of the work of the 
session, we would submit one or two general observations. 

It has happened in the course of the present sessions, as it 
has usually done heretofore, that a good many measures have 
been brought under the notice of Parliament, and have met 
with more or less of acceptance, which yet, owing to various 
causes, have not been carried through the two Houses. In 
some cases the bill has been withdrawn, that it might be in- 
troduced in another session, with modifications, or in circmn- 
stances giving it a better chance of success. In other cases, 
after having been allowed to pass through some of its stages, 
it has been thrown out on a subsequent one by a vote of the 
House. Now what we would remark is, that these efforts, 
though they do not terminate in actual legislation, are by 
no means to be reckoned as going for nothing in the busi- 
ness of refoi-ming the laws and institutions of the state. 
In working a great effect, it is not the last blow only that 
tells. A bill which after making its way through one of Uie 
two houses is rejected in the oUicr, is' lost indeed for the 
present ; but for the present only. Its success eventually 
may be counted upon as certain. IVho doubted, for ex- 
ample, that Catholic Emancipation would be carried after 
the lapse of a few years through both houses, from the day 
when the bill was first read a third time in the House of Com- 
mons ? Who supposed that the Reform Bill could be effec- 
tually resisted by the Lords, after the other house had Riven 
It their sanction ? And so it will be, for example, with the 
Vill for the removal of the disabilities of the Jews, which was 
this year lost in the Lords after having passed the Com- 
mons. In the next, or in some early session, the measure 
will fbrce its way through both houses. Nay, the same 
mltimate success, though perhaps later in arriving, may be 
confidently predicted even for some of the other reforms 
attempted in the course of the present session, which did 
Bot make quite so raiuh pvogrt^-'s as the one we have just 



instanced. Let but a bill involving a new principle reach a 
second reading in either house, and its speedy passage into 
a law is sure. Indeed, by the usage of Parliament, tiie 
principle of tbe measure when it has got this length is eon* 
sidered as having been acquiesced in by the House, and 
alter that the only pretence of opposition lying in objections 
to the details is soon overcome. Such wiU be the case, wo 
may anticipate, with the Local Courts Bill, which tho 
Lords tbiew out this session on the third reading. They 
will probably pass it the next. And, generally, if any pro- 
posed innovation really deserving of adoption shall only 
have commanded so much attention as to have been once 
formally debated, that is a point, and a great point, gained 
for it. The vote, even on this first hearing, may be against 
it ; but the argument may possibly for all that be in its favour ; 
and at any rate it is no longer something new and strange, to 
be regarded with indifference or contempt by most,— by 
some, perhaps, with the exaggerated aversion or dread in- 
spired by the distant and unknown;— it has been, as it 
were, introduced'-it has accjuired what may be called a 
standing — custom has made it familiar to those who most 
shrunk from it^it may, in one word, have divers other, ob- 
stacles to encounter, but the first and most formidable are 
overcome. 

Secondly, we would say, in reference to the cry that has 
been raised on the subject of the moderation of this first re* 
formed Parliament, that this is the very last complaint which 
any considerate friend of the Reform Bill will make. An op- 
ponent of that measure might be conceived to lament that it 
has not been yet followed by any symptoms of the precipita- 
tbn and recklessness in the remodelled legislature which ha 
had expected, and perhaps confidently predicted, would be its 
immediate consequences. To him it might have been grati- 
fying to see changes in every department of the state urged 
by our new representatives with so impetuous a hand, as to 
threaten, by the rapidity with which it was made to revolve* 
to set the whole machine'in a blaze. There was. no doubt, 
reason to apprehend that some tendency of this kind might 
show itself. The Parliament might have been animated 
by a spirit similar to that which rages in some of our news- 
papers for constant movement and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. The awakened popular strength that had accom- 
plished the great pull, might have been unable to restrain 
itself when it got to the top of the ascent, and might have 
dashed furiously on, breaking every thing to pieces, till it 
had been arrested by mere exhaustion, or the universal 
ruin it had made had stopped its further progress. If the 
first session of the reformed Parliament had exhibited any 
thing like the commencement of such a course as this, whose 
alone would have been the triumph ? — Their*s, undoubtedly* 
who in speeches, in pamphlets, in newspapers, in carica-. 
tures, prophesied incessantly that this very thing would hap- 
pen. And whose would have been the gain? — Their s.onIy> 
whose plans of private advantage are formed upon the 
prospect of pubUc confusion— that is, of the greatest, be- 
cause involving the greatest number of sufferers, of all 
national calamities. For those who indulge in no suoh 
profligate speculations, it is far better that improvement for 
a time should even move with somewhat of a tardy pace, 
than that such a risk should be incurred. It is but the loss 
of a little time. If the direction in which things are pro- 
ceeding is the right one, it is but a little matter, however it. 
be viewed, that a certain change, or number of changes* 
which might apparently have been effected this year, should - 
be deferred till another ; whereas, on the other hand, the 
rjite of the progress being comparatively of no imporUmoe..* 
its certainty and its safety are everything. 

If the reform that has been effected in the representation 
be good for anything, it will inevitably carry us forward in- 
time through all other reforms, provided it shall not itself 
break down or be overturned. This is the only danger. Of 
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great political cliangea ii niav almost be said, that none 
which come suddenly are good, and none which come gra- 
dually are bad. The degree of {^reparation by which they 
Imve been preceded is the nsost impertant of the oUments 
that determine their character. Let the best constitution 
that human wisdom can devise be given to a people not ripe 
Ibr it, and it will be a curse instead of a blessing. No con- 
stitution indeed can be called ^oed 9t bad abstreetedly, and 
without reference to the condition of those among whom it 
is to be established. To set this in a strong li^nt, let any 
one think what would be the result of the expenment of in- 
troducing such a constitution as that of Great Britain into 
New Zealand. Indeed, firom the nature of the thing, a re- 
preM&tative ffovemment can only be advantageous when 
m publie to be represented is intelligent and virtuous. In 
•ther eircumstanoes a despotism is better than a free eonsti- 
tation. The one form of government is as natural and as 
Wnefleial in an early, as the other is in a later stage of 
•ivilifation. And the same thing is true of the different 
degrees of freedom. One degree may be the best now ; a 
higher fifty or a hundred years henoe. Sueh changes may 
be unwisely foroed on, as well as unwisely kept baek. De- 
iirable as they might be on ether aoeounts, they may be 
jendered pernicious by being premature. 

Besides* there is this peculiarity attending all changes in 
tatkmal arrangements, that while the benefits by which they 
aiv compensated are for the most part removed to some dis- 
tance, or only to be fully gathered in a long course of time, 
the ineonvenience which they prodttee(and they always pro- 
duce some inconvenience, often a great deal) is immediate. 
It Is a heavy outlay to be undergone, long before there can 
be any returns. Hence the evident impossibility of a 
Country standing a multitude of changes operated all at 
OAce. The remote advantages may be ever so great, but 
Ihe preeent pressure of the oost at which they are to be ob- 
tained cannot be borne. It is the case of an individual who, 
in order to give himself a chance of some prospective good, 
should involve liiraself in a present expenditure which brin.<rs 
itpon Um utter ruin, and thereby puts it out of his power 
•Ver to pursue the speculation upon which he had entered. 
In the same manner, by the attempt to change too many 
tilings at the same time, a nation might occasion such ex- 
tensive derail <i:ement in the relations of society, that total 
anarchy would overtake it befure it could reap any of the 
advantages which it had promised itself from its various 
refjrmrt. Tltese things must therefore be proceeded with as 
tbe country can bear the cost. Order and gradual progress, 
which are so indispensable to the success of all other great 
operations, must not be disregarded here, or a fearful rush 
or mirMshiefs will soon avenge the rash and presumptuous 
flUCpertment. 

We hold, then, that in the sobriety which has distinguished 
the first reformed House of Commons, a point has been 
ffained of the very first importance, both for the country, and 
for the character of the measure of Reform itself. The 
country has been carried in safetv through a crisis of no 
little (fifficulty and danger; and the Reform Bill has been 
in s) far vin:lirated frum the heaviest charge which its op- 
ponents brought against it. Although, however, none of 
the pi-eeipitaney that might have been apprehended has been 
displayed by tlie new Parliament, the operations of the ses- 
sion have neither been few nor of slight importance, as we 
shall now proceed to show. 

In the first place, four of the greatest questions that 
eter came before the legislature have been all settled in 
this one session. If nothing more had been done, the ses- 
sion would have been one of the most remarkable on record. 
An extensive reform effected in the Irish Church—a new 
government given to India— the terms of a new charter 
arranged for the Bank of England— and a termination 
assigned to West Indian Slavery, these are the measures 
that will make the first session of the first reformed Parlia- 
ment for ever memorable. The questions that have been 
thus set at rest, are all questions that had been long and 
warmly agitated— that were encompassed with difficulties — 
in regard to which, powerful private interests were opposed 
t» the changes demanded by the public voice. The plans 
ftr their settlement, brought forward in Parliament by 
Ministers, and supported in all their leading provisions by 
the majority of both Houses, were debated, at every stage 
through which they had to pass, with unusual keenness and 
pertinacity ; and, except that for the reform of the Irish 
Church, were also each of them the subject of much corre- 



spondence, and negotiation in other forms, with public 
bodies out -of doorst But what is the chamcter of the new 
arrangements that have been made in the caso of each | 
That is thd important point Are these arraagementa m 
a liberal or of an illiberal complexion ? Do they curry us 
forward, or seadds a -stage back, or only leave us where we 
were, in the career of improvement and civilization? It 
is not tobedenied, that they oneaad aU «t least advanee ue 
in the right direction, as far as they go. Some might 
wish that they had gone farther; but even those who 
elyeet most to the small quantity of the change will not 
• object to its quality. The Irish establishment has been 
' reduced so as to be considerably more in proportion to the 
numbers of the population connected with it ; one of the most 
irritating of the imposts, too, by which it was supported, the 
vestiy .cess, has been abolished. In the new East Indift 
Charter, the. monopoly of the China trade has been taken 
from the Company, the right has been secured to every Bri« 
tish subject of visiting and residitig at any of the presidencies^ 
and the native and the European have for the first time 
been* declared equal before the law. In the terms upon' 
which the Charter of the Bank is to be renewed, the rate at 
which it is paid fiir the management of the national debt 
is to be rediKsed ; provision is to be made for securing the 
regular publication of its accounts; and that part of ita 
former monopoly, or supposed monopoly, which gave it the 
power of preventing the establishment of banks of deposit 
having more than six partners within sixty-five miles of 
London, is to be taken from it. The West Indian negro 
is not to be immediately made absolutely free ; but he is to 
be immediately released from some of the hardest and most 
degrading distinctions of his present condition, and a period 
is fixed, which a few years will bring round, when he is to 
be as free as we are in England. All children of slaves 
now under six years of age, and all who shall hereafter be 
born, are declared already free. 

What then is the spirit in which all these measures are 
conceived ? Is it not that of reform and a liberal policy ? 
When before, indeed, was so much gained for the cause of 
humanity and right government, in any single session since 
England had a legislature? 

But many matters of great public importance, in addition 
to these chief ones, have received the attention of Parliament 
during the present session. First of all are to be mentioned 
the measures that have achieved the pacification of Ireland. 
For we do not use language too strong, when we say that» 
strenuously and obstinately as these measures were resi&ted 
in their passage through Parliament, they have effectually 
accomplished their purpose, and are at this moment re- 
garderl as having been the salvation of the unhappy country 
to which they have been applied, by all men there whose 
party passions do not make t)iem blind and insensible to 
the most obvious considerations of common sense, as well 
as to everything that is passing before their eyes. The 
Act for the Suppression of Disturbances has indeed taken 
from the people of Ireland for a time some political righta 
of which tliey were nominally in the possession ; but they 
were rights, the free exercise of which had been long before 
completely pi-evonted by a tyranny far worse than that of the 
most despotic law. Tliat tyranny is now put down, and the 
country has been brought to a state in which it is possible to 
live in it — in which families may retire to rest at night 
without the apprehension of being called up before day- 
break by the light of their burning roofs, and the yells of a 
crew of savages come to batter out their brains, or to cut 
their throats, in the midst of the flames. But coercive 
measures are not tlie only ones that have been applied to 
Ireland. In addition to the reform of the church already 
mentioned, both her grand and her petty jury systems liave 
been amended and liberalized, and both tribunals brought 
in their functions, as well as in their mode of election, more 
under the control of tlic public voice. 

Passing now from Ireland to England, we here find a 
crowd of salutary changes in the law, either effected in the 
course of this session, or so far advanced towards ac<H>n&« 
plishment, that their speedy completion may be looked upon, 
as certain. Besides the bill already noticed for the emanci«^ 
pation of the Jews, which, after the discussion it has under* 
gone, and the large majorities by which it was carried 
through the House of Commons, cannot be long prevented 
from passing into a law, we have to add to the victories Oa 
religious liberty, which the last few years have witnessed^ 
f the admission of the first member of the Society of Frienda 
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1M6 PMlfftttaitk bis aftrmation at the tabla being accepted 
inateft^of lb# vumal oate $ and tbe two bills tbr giving tbe 
finee aX an oatii in an eases whatever to the afflrmatien of 
Qnaken, MoravtaQs» and Saparatists. A bill for the per- 
misBion of tbe tnaRiages of Komaa Catholies by their own 
elergymen in England, and another ibr the repeal of rsertain 
old penalties affecting elergymen of that church in Ireland, 
Wbieh, after having passed the ComnofW) af« now in the 
House of Lords, are also to be reckoned as coming under 
the same head. 

Among the geneml improyements again that have been 
effected in the law, may be enumerated the bill for 
securing to the author of a dramatic piece a share in the 
profits of his own performance ; the bill by which a power is 
given to the judges to regulate and reform the rules of 
pleading in the common law courts ; that for diminishing 
the expense of commissions of lunacy, and the hotter care 
Of lunatics ; the Solicitor General's five bills for the amend- 
ment of the law of real property ; those for the amend- 
ment and consolidation of the highway laws, and the sewer 
laws \ that for the better regulation of the police magis- 
tracy of the metropolis ; and that for the diminution of the 
expense of the metropolitan police, by throwing a part of it 
Upon the consolidated fund, or the general inoon^ of the 
country. All these either have passed into laws, or are 
certain to receive the sanction of the legislature before the 
session breaks up. Other measures of the same descrip- 
tion, that have been lost or withdrawn fbr the present, 
but which have been so supported this session that their 
success in another may be reckoned upon as almost cer- 
tain, are the bill fat the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, that for the regulation of dramatic performances, 
that for the admission of evidence to the truth of the 
statement complained against in defences against pro- 
secutions for libel, that for the remodelling of the patent 
law, that for the establishment of a general regist)7 of deeds, 
that for the repeal of the Apothecaries' Act, that for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, and that for giving 
t6 prisoners charged with felonies the aid of counsel in 
making their defence. To these add the very important 
bill already mentioned, for the establishment of local 
courts, which it is to be hoped another session will not elapse 
Without seeing passed into a law. Several most valuable 
improvements of the laws and institutions of the northern 
part of the island have also been the work of this session, 
or will be completed before its close. We may mention in 
particular the acts fat the reform of the royal burghs, and for 
the election of magistrates and councils in the parliamentary 
burghs ; that for the establishment of a police in the towns 
of Scotland, and that for the establishment of small debt 
courts. Reforms of the Court of Session, of the Bankruptcy 
laws, of the Sheriff courts, and of the system of entails, have 
also more or less engaged the attention of the legislature, 
find have formed the subject of bills, which, after having 
been advanced some stages, have only been withdrawn for 
tiiepresent to be introduced again in another session. 

The principal legislative measures of a commercial cha- 
tacter, which have been passed during the present session, 
Are ten bills introduced by Mr. Rice, bein^ cniefly additions 
to and completions of as many consolidation acts, passed in 
1825. Their titles are,— 1. To regulate the trade of the 
British possessions abroad ; 2. For the registering of British 
Vessels ; 3. For granting duties of Customs ; 4. For the 
management of the Customs; 5. To grant certain bounties 
and allowances ^ Customs ; 6. For the general regulation 
Of the Customs ; 7. For regulating the trade of the Isle of 
Man; 8. For the warehousing of goMls; 9. For the prevention 
of smuggling; and 10. For the encouragement of British 
shipping and navigation. These bills, although they intro- 
duce no important innovations into our commercial law, are 
Extremely valuable as codifications of several large branches 
of it. The measure of the session, of course, by which the 
eoromerce of the country wiU be most affected, is the bill for 
Opening die trade to China. We may also, however, men- 
tion under this head the bill for permitting sugar to be im- 
ported into this country duty free and warehoused, in order 
to be refined for exportation, which has passed both Houses. 
llie reductions of taxation that have been effected during the 
session we have noticed in another place. 

This rapid statement, in which of course many minor 
matters are omitted, is enough, we think, to vindicate tbe 
legislature is^m the charge freauently brought against it, of 
Imting, daring the long perioa it has sat, done little real 



business. There certainty has b^ett & good deal of oratory, 
and some perhaps that could have been spared ; but there 
has been a great deal of hard working too, and much actual 
legislation of a most usefol and important kind. Indeed, if 
the character as well as the amount of what has been done 
be taken into consideration, we believe the present session 
may be favouraUy compared with any of its psedecessors. 



REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

Thr ndudion of the government ^expenditure to tbe lowest 
amount consistent with the public interests, is important in 
various other ways, as well as in an economical point of 
view. It operates to diminish government patronage, and, 
as much as any thing else perhaps that can be done, Xq 
satisfy popular feeling. A very interesting and valuable 
statement upon this subject has lately been laid before the 
public, in the corrected report of a speech delivered in th4 
House of Commons on the 16th of July, by Mr. Spring 
Rice, one of the secretaries to the Treasury, in which UiS 
right honourable gentleman took a comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, a very minute review of all the reductions, 
both in expenditure and in taxation, that had been mado 
since the peace. The account comprehends, of course, not 
only What has been done in the present session, but all that 
has been effected by the present ministers Since they camo 
into office, compared with what had been effect^ by theic 
predecessors. 

The Finance Committee, which sat in 1817, estimated thd 
lowest amount to which the votes in supply for the army^ 
navy, and miscellaneous expenditure could then be reduced, 
at 17,350,000/. It was some time, however, before the 
amount actually voted was brought down to this limit ; and, 
indeed, ftom having, for 1818, been 18,970,95<J/, it rose to 
be, for 1820, 19,673,717/. For 1822, it was for tbe first 
time below the estimate, being only 16,679,633/.; and for 
1823, it was only 15,878,313/. But by 1827, it had risen 
again to 18,745,360/. ; nor was it again so low as the estimate 
till 1830, for which year it was 16,648,762/. For 1831, it 
was 17,782,487/.; but for 1832, it was only 15,411,571/.; 
and the amount voted this year has been still lower, being 
only 14,622,219/. This is a reduction below the estimate 
of the Finance Committee of no less than 2,727,981/., and 
below the amount voted for 1820, of more than five millions. 
Even upon the last two years it is a reduction of above three 
inUlions. 

The whole actual government expenditure of last year 
was 44,922,000/. ; but of this amount 32,949.000/. went to pay 
the interest on the national debt, and what is called the dead 
a'eight, being the annuity paid to tbe Bank in return for 
which it undertakes to defray the half- pay of the army and 
navy, and the retired and superannuation charges for civil 
officers. The whole sum, therefore, upon which reductions 
could be made, amounted to somewhat less than twelve 
millions of net revenue : or, adding the expense of collec- 
tion, to about 12,800,000/. This is the whole sum upon 
which must be saved the difference between the votes in 
supply for the last and for the present year, which is very 
nearly eight hundred thousand poun^jis. That is to say, the 
reduction which has been made in one year upon the whole 
reducible expenditure of tbe country, is at the rate of nearly 
six per cent., or about a sixteenth part of the whole. 

From another of the tables given in Mr. Rice's speech, it 
appears that the whole net amount of taxes repealed, ex- 
pired, or reduced, from 1814 to 1832, was 39.931,856/. ; and 
that the amount of the additional imposts proposed to be re* 
pealed in 1833, is 1,545,000/. ; making a total of 41,476.856/. 
Meanwhile the taxes imposed have amounted only to 
5,813,118/.; so that the actual amount of relief given has 
been not less than 35,663,738/. This is tbe difference be* 
tween the annual pressure on the public at the close of the 
war and at present. 

Of this diminution of taxation, a portion amounting to 
about 3,335,000/. has been effected since the present mmis« 
try came into office, or within the last three years. This 
sum has been remitted in the shape of a repeal of the duties 
on printed cottons, coals, and slates; candles, tiles, fire* 
insurances of farming stock, small receipt stamps, land-tax 
on personal estates, pamphlets, travellers or riders, clerks, 
bookkeepers, offioemen, overseers, managers, shopmen, 
warehousemen, cellarmen, tax-carts, and hoi*ses of market* 
gardeners ; and by a reduction of those on bemp, drugs* 
marine-insuraxioes* advertisements* soap, cotton, wool» sm 
' K9 
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tbe hnuMS of ahopkoepera, Ucensod nctuallcrs, and those 
rented from 10/. to 1ft/. The only tax imposed hy the 
present ministry has been one on cotton wool, yielding a re- 
venue of 300,000/. We give Mr. Rice's separate statement 
of the redactions that have been proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the present session : — 

Tiles £37,000 

Marine-insurances 100,000 

Advertisements 75,000 

Assessed-taxes and fanning stock . 440,000 

Cottonwool 300,000 

Soap 593,000 

Total . . . £1,545.000 
' The reductions which thus appear to have been made by 
the present government are to be considered, be it remem- 
bered, in connexion with the circumstance that they have 
been made in the comparatively narrow field for economy 
left to them by the reductions of preceding administra- 
tions. Upon this point Mr. Rice remarks — '* The late go- 
vernment (that of tne Duke of Wellington), in its disposition 
towards economy^ carried reductions in many departments 
as far as, under the circumstances, and at that time, it 
might be considered prudent or prooer to go. I have 
never undervalued the reductions of tue late government ; 
but the bolder were their economical measures, tlie greater, 
of course^ the difficulty of efifecting further reductions ; and, 
therefore, when the merit of the late government in this 
particular is fully admitted, I trust that, without presump- 
tion, I am entitled to take ci-edit, on behalf of those with 
whom I'serve, for the additional merit of carrying these eco- 
nomical principles into fuller effect." 

But the most interesting part of Mr. Rice's statement is 
. that which relates to the extensive reductions in the esta- 
blishments of the several public offices, which have been 
made within the last few years. As the details which he 
submitted as to this matter were derived from accounts 
which have since been printed by order of the House of 
Commons, we have given the official document referred to 
among our Abstracts of Parliamentary Papers. 

It appears that since 1821, the number of persons em- 
ployed m the public offices has been reduced by no fewer 
than 5689, occasioning an annual diminution of expense to 
the amount of 1,206,189. In this work the present ministry 
are shown by Mr. Rice to have at least equalled their pre- 
decessors in zeal and activity. The reductions made in 
1828,. 1829, and 1830 comprehended 909 persons, with sala- 
ries amounting to 106,177/.; but those made in 1831 and 
1832, comprenended 1265 persons, and salaries to the 
amount of 219,968/. per annum. While the average salary 
of the persons dismissed by the late Governmcut, tnerefore, 
was only 116/. IBs. Id, that of those whose places have 
been aoolished hy the present Government has been 
226/. 7t, Sd'-showmg that the present Government is that, 
by which appointments of hish or considerable value have 
« been most liberally sacrificea. This is further proved by 
another paper to which Mr. Rice refers—a separate return 
of the reductions that have been made within the last three 
years on salaries amounting to 1000/. and upwards. This 
return comprehends the Treasury, the Exchequer, the Secre- 
taries of State, the President of the Council, the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Control, the Privy Seal, the 'Admiralty, 
and officers in the Customs, Excise, Post Office, Stamps, 
and Taxes, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and various 
other great offices. When the present ministry entered 
office, tne annual salaries derived from these oflices amounted 
to 315,649/.; of this sum 148;906/. has since been reduced, 
being not far from one-half of the whole. To this is to be 
added a saving of 50,000/. per annum on the diplomatic ex- 
penditure of the country, which has within the same period 
been reduced from 1 78,000/. to 127,000/. Altogether, there- 
fore, these higher salaries have been diminished full 40 per 
cent., or by an annual sum of little less than 200,000/. 

Again, m the collection of the revenue, according to Mr. 
Iticc, between the yean 1820 and 1833, a saving has been 
effected to the amount of half a million annually ; and, by 
farther reductions, which are at present under consideration, 
it is expected that 76«490/. more will be saved. 

These facts Sufficiently prove, that the'pledges of economy 
with which the present ministers came into office have not 
been %o entirely forgotten by them as some of our public 
censors, speaking fi^m vague general impressions, or in 
Utter ignorance d what has been done, have been in the 



habi( of asserting. It is true that theGoveiiiiiientMid thtf 
Pai-liament have not carried their zeal for the diminutioa of 
expenditure so far as cither to violate national engagements^ 
to destroy the efficiency of the publio service, or in any other 
way to injure the interests and the honour, which is one of 
the first interests, of the country. If this be what any per- 
son means by economy, he may possibly not be satisfied 
either with what has been done» or with the disposition that 
has l^een shown. Those, for instance, who, acknowledging 
the claims of the national creditor, are fond of recommend* 
ing what they call an equitable adjustment, — ^that is, in 
plain language, the substitution for the actual terms of the 
bargain between the two paities, of some other terms dic-^ 
tated merely by the will of one of them,— -and those who, 
proceedinti^ upon a simpler principle, would at once sponge 
out the debt altogether, will doubtless look upon the retrench- 
ment* of the present ministry as very superficial work. 
But with others it will be their recommendation, that they 
have not cut into the vitals of the state. The operation of 

fetting nd of what is either morbid or superfluous has evi- 
cntly, at any rate, been conducted without any wish to 
spare that of which governments are usually most tender, 
their own emoluments and patronage. After the sweeping 
reductions that have been made iu the public offices, it is 
hardly to be expected that much more can be acc<omplished 
in this department. The number of persons employed is 
probably already as low as the necessities of the duties to be 
performed will permit. But other sources remain, from which 
we may look for a gradual reduction of the national bur- 
dens. As the holders of such .sinecures as still exist drop 
off, their places will not be filled up; and in all other 
cases, in which the le^al or equitable claims of the present 
possessors have prevented any interference with emolu- 
ments that might otherwise have been withdrawn or re-? 
duced, the principle of retrenchment will eventually be a* 
fully applied as it has already been in other cases not 
sheltered by any such claim of exemption. But the chief 
process to which we must look for any considerable lighten- 
ing of the load of taxation, is the reduction of the expenses 
of the army and navy. The domestic circumstances of the 
country, and especially the state of Ireland, have hitherto 
made it necessary to keep up a military establishment of 
certainly large amount for a time of peace ; but we may 
hope that the permancint restoration of tranquillity, and the 
supremacy of the law, will ere long allow a large part of 
the existing apparatus of coercion to be dispensed with* 
This would be economy too ; but it would be also something 
still better than economy. 



REPEAL AND REDUCTION OF ASSESSED 
TAXES. 

Most of our readers are, no doubt, aware that a bill was 
sometime ago brought into the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the reduction of certain 
of the duties on dwelling-houses, and the entire repeal of 
certain other of the Assessed Taxes. It has since been 
intimated by Lord iVlthorp that, in compliance with the 
strongly expressed desire of the public, the government will 
next year, if the state of the revenue shall permit, consent to 
tlie total repeal of the house and window taxes ; but it is, 
nevertheless, important in tlie mean time, that the nature 
and amount of the reduction which it is at present proposed 
to make should be accurately understood. By an act passed 
in 1823, persons in trade were already partially relieved 
from the window-tax, no charge being made upon them 
for any number of windows not exceeding three in any 
shop or warehouse, in the front, and on the ground stoiy 
of any dwelling-house occupied by tliem> provided that 
any goods, wares, or merchandise were exposed to sale ia 
such shop or warehouse. It is now proposed to be enacted, 
by way of additional relief, that from the 5th of April* 
1833, where pei*sons in trade occupy part of any tenement 
as a place of residence, and carry on their trade in. 
another part of it, the latter being a shop or warehouse* 
such as is referred to in the act of 1 823, they shall be exempted 
from half the entire duty chargeable by the present law on 
the rent, or annual value of the tenement, provided that 
their names be conspicuously and legibly painted on ot 
affixed to the front. It is also proposed that, after the same 
date, tlie duties on all other descriptions of houses, if the 
rent be 10/., shall* bo reduced from ineir present amount of 
15*. to 10^.; if the rent be 11 A, from 16^. 6rf. to 12*.; ii 
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the renl h6 127,, from ld«. to 14«. : if the rent be 1.')/., from 
I9i,6d. to 16#. ; if the rent be 14/., from 2U. to 18*. ; if the 
rent be 15/.» from 22«. 6d, to 20^. ; if the rent be 16/., from 
24#. to 228, ; if the rent be 1 7/., from 259. 6d, to 24s. ; and 
if the rent be 18/., from 27s. to 26^. The reduction is not 
to extend to higher^rented houses. The relief, however, 
inconsiderable as it is in each case, will be somewhat ex> 
lensively diffused— the number of houses rented at 20/. and 
under, and paying the duty, being, in 1830, 208,794. 
. By this bill, likewise, it is proposed to repeal entirely the 
duties now pavable for male persons employed as travellers, 
elerks» book-keepers, stewards, bailiffs, overseers, mana- 

S^rs, shopmen, warehousemen, porters, and cellarmen. 
n account of these duties will be found in any almanac 
under the head of Assessed Taxes. Their total amount in 
1831 was 295,1 11/., having risen to that sum from 264,755/., 
Which it was in 1825, after the duty on occasional waiters 
had been repealed. In 1824, it was 268,844/., after the rates 
of du^ had been reduced one-half. In 1822, before this 
reduction, the amount was 596,001/., which was reduced in 
1823, to 459,451/., by the repeal of the duty on occasional 
Igardeners and husbandry servants. 

The next reduction proposed in the bill is that of the en- 
tire duty on certain descriptions of carriages with less than 
four wheels, the duties on which were last year reduced from 
3A Ss, to 1/. 10^. The carriages in question are those kept 
by any person for his own use, and not for hire or profit, 
drawn by one horse, and )>uilt in certain respects in a 
QBanncr which is particularly described in the bill. The 
original price of the carriage must not have exceeded 21/., 
•nd it must have the christian and surname of the owner 
marked upon it in white letters on a black, or in black 
letters on a white ground, each letter being at least one inch 
high. If such carriages have springs wholly or in part of 
metal, they must be used truly and without fraud in the 
affairs of husbandry, or in the carriage of goods, or in the 
course of trade, though employed occasionallv for riding in. 

Finally, it is proposed that the duty on uogs solely em- 
ployed by shepherus in the care of flecks in which they have 
a diieot interest shall be taken off^ 



PLACES OF RECREATION FOR THE INHA- 
BITANTS OF GREAT TOWNS. 

MAmr persons hold that the single legitimate object of a 
government, besides the defence of the country from foreign 
aggression, is to prevent people from picking one another's 
pockets, and cutting one another's throats. In other words, 
their notion is that, with the exception of the arrangements 
made for the maintenance of the national independence, all 
public institutions ought to be merely institutions of police ; 
and that the accomplishment of whatever else is desirable, 
b«rrond simply the protection of life and property, should be 
len to the exertions of individuals. 

We deem this to be a short-sighted and wretched miecon- 
oeption. Without any other government than a system of 
police to restrain offenders, a people may indeed perhaps 
continue to exist, and, in favourable circumstances, may 
^ven go on increasing in wealth and numbers, and exhibit a 
oonsiderable show of such prosperity as may grow up without 
any moral progress. But, thus associated, tney can hardly 
be called a nation. The congregated multitude undertakes 
none of the grander functions and duties by which a na- 
tional existence is constituted. For that character is not 
to be acquired and sustained by either twenty men, or 
twenty millions of men, entering into an agreement that 
none of them shall be suffered to do certain things which 
the majority decide to be improper or inconvenient; but that, 
an for cdl other things, any one may do them or refrain from 
doing them as he pleases. This is for each individual to be 
merely in a state of neutrality towards the rest But to 
e^ist as a nation implies the bein^ bound together in an 
association or league for the promotion of some positive ends. 
The exaltation of the national name, honour, power, and 
greatness ; the generation and sustenance of patriotic senti- 
ment; the diffusion of intelligence, of virtue, and of what- 
ever dse contributes to the formation of manliness of cha- 
racter ; the production of a style of each of the fine arts, and 
especially of a literature, which shall as it were taste of the 
Bpil* or be impregnated with the peculiar genius of the 
people ; the maintenance and advancement, in one word, of 
the civilization of the country — these are among the prime 
ftmctiouB and purposes which belong to a proper political 



constitution. It ui not perhaps absolutely necessary for tb^ 
existence of the society that any of these objects should be 
cdhtemplated in the frame of laws and institutions by which 
it is held together ; as some thousands of convicts are kept 
in order in tne hulks simply by a system of coercion, so pG«> 
sibly may a confluence of some millions of individuals be 
restrained, at least ibr some time, without anything better* 
from utter disorganization. But although not the neces* 
sities of a political existence, they are its graces and its de- 
cencies, and all which render it really wortti possessing. To 
those who object to any provision being made for these things^ 
on the ground that they are not essential, and ask w&t 
need of them, it may be answered with as much truth in 
reference to a whole people as to an individual — 

" O reason not the need ; oiir basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing luperiluous t 

Allow not natare more than nature needs, 

Bian's lifiB is cheap as beast*!.*' 
To tell a people, having in their power the means of na* 
tional aggrandizement and glory, that they ought neverthe- 
less not to attempt the acquisition, because it is merely 
ornamental and not essential, is quite as shaUow and stupid 
as it woi&d be to advise a man in rags not to trouble himsdlf 
to procure a better coat, inasmuch as it was probable that 
his soul and body might ban^ together quite as long in his 
present as in any other habilunent. The true answer which 
goes to the root of all this weak and puerile sophistry is, that 
power, wherever it exists, is given to be exercised, and that 
all moral energies tend upwards by a law of nature a^ inde- 
structible as that of the cavitation of material substances 
itself. Attempt to restrain the tendency, and the energy 
itself is impaired or extinguished. Persuade either an inoH 
vidual or a oommunity to cease from all efforts to rise towards 
greatness, and the very capacity of rising is lost. 

But take even a much lower view of tne matter ; consider 
it on the narrow principle laid down by the advocates of the 
opinion we are controverting. We say that even the pro- 
tection of life and property (allowing, for a moment, that to 
be the only proper end of a national government) mav be 
most materially promote by other institutions than those 
coming under the head of what is commonly called police. 
The better the people are educated, for example, the more 
conversant tiiey are made with humanizing and elevating 
sources of enjoyment, the higher the tone of thenr mond 
feelings is raised, the less disjmsed will they be to idleness* 
vice, and crime. Cairv these other methods to perfection* 
and let them be appliea with sufficient universally, and you 
may almost expect to supersede altogether the necessity ibr 
a police. Lean the popular mind bv these various opposite 
attractions away from the love and the pursuit of crime, and 
you need no apparatus for the detection and punishment of 
crime. It is better than punished ; it is prevented. Not 
only are offences checked and put down, offenders them- 
selves are extirpated. And this, which is the most perfect, 
is also the cheapest process by which disorders can be re- 
pressed. 

But it is only for a moment that we can admit the pro- 
tection of life and property to be the sole end worthy of being 
contemplated in the establishment of a political constitution. 
We hold the other objects which we have mentioned to be 
abundantly deserving of being specially provided Ibr, not 
merely as means or helps towards the attainment of this* 
but for their own sakes. The ultimate result, which is to be 
always kept in view, is the exaltation of the national happi- 
ness and virtue. The prevention of aggressions against life 
and property is only one dement contributory to this result. 
It may be powerfrdly promoted in many other ways. What- 
ever these are, there is not one of them which a wisely con- 
stituted government will neglect. It is only when a people 
are united upon this comprehensive scheme that they can 
be rightly said to form a state. With institutions which 
look no farther than to tiie mere security of life and property* 
they have no more right to this name than an individuid has 
to that of a good citizen, on the score simply of being 
neither a murderer nor a thief. The obligations resting 
upon a state are extensive and multiferious as are the powers 
inherent in that assemblage of numbers to which it owes its 
origin ; and the functions with which it is endowed ought to 
be of the same high order with the duties it is called upon 
to perform. It ought to be invested with the means of con- 
centrating and calling up into exercise all the public virtue 
that exists in the community. Its institutions should make 
provision both for the most effective training and application 
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pf all tbe baiter tendenciei of society, and Ibr the escape or 
harmlet s display of those that are of an opposite character. 
Where the good and the evil naturally contend together, the 
instUutions of the state should interfere with their influence 
to give the victory to the former. If there be any principles 
at work, which let idone would lead to evil, the fabric of the 
Bational polity ouji^ht to be bo constructed as if possible to 
oorre<^t them and turn them to good. In thia way alone can 
a great nation be built up. These views, indeed, would 
make political science a much larger and- more eompUcated 
atudy than it is as eiihibited by many of its expositors ; but 
they make also all the difference that there is in this de- 
partment of speculation between a profound and real com- 
prehension of the sul^ect, and an ignorant and superfieial 
charlatanism. Reduced to practice, the two schemes— that 
which attends to such considerations, and that which alto- 
gether neglects them — are calculated to produce effects as 
opposite u« would probably be produced on the human frame 
by r nice and difficult surgical operation, according as the 
kuife were applied bv a person learned in all the mmuti» of 
anatomy, or by a half-taught tyro or presuming quack. If 
nations ever again fall into barbarism, or greatly retrograde 
In civilisation, it will be through their submission to the 
traatment of the incompetent political doctors, who would 
thus narrow and lower the whole science of government 
into a mere affair of police. 

. We liave been led to these remarks by the appearance 
pf what we deem a very gratifying document, namely, the 
Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commona, 
which was appointed soon after the conuneneement of the 
present Session, " to consider the beat means of securing 
open spaces in the vicinity of populous towns, as public 
walks and places of exercise, calculated to promote the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants." We hold the object 
here announced to offer a perfectly legitimate case for the 
interference of the state. It is one whidii goes directly to 
promote, not the comfort merely, but the general improve- 
Qsent and civilization of the people. It admits also of being 
advocated on the ground of its tendency to aid powerfully in 
the diminution of crime, and tbe better observance of the 
law. 

In the debate (on the 21st of FeVuary) on Mr. Slaney s 
VEiotion for the appointment of this committee, the honour- 
able mover addrossed to the House tbe following striking 
QOaaparative statement of the increase, during the present 
century, of the different descriptions of our population. ** I 
hold in my hand,** he said, ** an abstract from the Popula- 
tion Returns, which shows that, in the first ten years of the 
present century — from 1800 to 18U — tbe increase in the 
population of EngUnd and Wales was 15^ per cent. ; in the 
second ten years — from ISIO to 1821— it waa 17 per cent ; 
and during the third ten years— from 1820 to 1831— it was 
16i per cent. During the same interval, tbe increase of 
population in London was, in the first ten years, 1 7 per 
cent. ; in the second, 21 per cent. ; and in the third, 20 per 
cent In Manchester the increase was, in the first ten 
years, 22 per cent ; in the second, -lO per cent ; and, in the 
third, 47 per cent I find that a proportionate increase of 
population took place in all the great communities of the 
kingdom, so that, in the course of the thirty years to which 
I have referred, it appears the increase of population in four 
rural districts was 30 per cent ; in London it was 58 per 
oent ; in ten of the large manufacturing towns it was 80 
per cent ; and in throe of the largest manufieieturinff towns 
it was no less than 100 per cent, or exactly double. *' At 
tbe beginning of the present eenturv,'' Mr. Slaney after- 
wards remarked, ** about one-third of the working popula- 
tion waa engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pur^ 
suila, whilst two-thirds were oceupid in agricultural labour. 
Now, the proportioB is exactly reversed, two-thiids being 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical employments, 
a^d only one-third in rural occupations.'' 

It appears that owing to various causes— to the improve- 
iient in the habits and accommodations of the people, as 
well aa to the advance of medical and aurgical science, the 
health of the general population haa greatSy increased since 
tbe CKuamencement of the last century. From the year 
1900 V» 1780> the annual amount of deaths was one in 
thirty-seven of the whole population; from 1780 to 1790 it 
waa one m forty-five; from 1790 to 1810, it was one in fifty- 
four; and from I8l0to 182a it Wftsonly one in sixty. Not- 
withstanding the decided rise, however, that has thua taken 
plaoft in the value of life upon the wholes ii would seem 



that a great difference still exists between the hiaHhinee« 
of our town or manufacturing, and that of our country po- 
pulation. *' I hold in my hand,*' he said, *' a statement 
showing the mortality in different plaeea of persons nnder 
twenty years of age. In a healthy oountry I find the nuni« 
her of deaths to be 3700 out of every 10,000 ; in a marshy 
country 4200 ; in the metropolis 4500, being about four and 
a half out of ten . in the city of Carlisle, which is partially 
a manufocturing town, 5600, or rather more than five and m 
half in ten ; in Pre«ton, Stockport, Wigan, Bury, and other 
places in Lancashire engaged in the ootton trade, the num^ 
her of deaths is 6000 out of 10,000, that is, six out of ten ; 
whilst in Leeds, where woollen and ttax manufaoturet art 
carried on, the mortality is rather more than six out of ten ; 
so that six out of ten of the population of the manufaeturing 
towns die before they reach twenty yeaia of age/* Fn>i2 
these faots the honourable member inferred the necessity of 
something being done to procure for the inhabitants of oov 
crowded towns some greater means than they now posseet 
of occasionally bi«athing the fVesh air, and enjoying reerea* 
tion in the open fields during their hours of leisure. 

The committee which was appointed in conief|uenee ef 
this motion, sat on eight days between the 9th of March 
and the 3rd of May inclusive, in the course of which they 
examined twenty-five witnesses, who gave evidence in reforo 
ence to thirteen towns, comprising some of the largest ia 
England ; namely, London, Bristol, Birmingham, Walsall, 
Hull, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Blackburn, Bolton, Buiy 
in Lancashire, Manchester, and Sheffield. The 6ommitte# 
commence their report dated the 27th of June, W exprea* 
sing their opinion that, from the evidence which had beoA 
adduced before them, the following points may be considered 
as established, *' 1st That during the laat half centory a 
very great increase has taken plaoe in the population of 
large towns, more especially as regards thoae classes wb# 
are, with many of their children, almost continually ®>^S*f^ 
in manufocturing and mechanical employments. Snd, Tlial' 
during the same period, from the increased value of pro- 
perty and extension of buildings, manv inokwures of opea 
spaces in tlie vicinity of towns have taken place, and little 
or no provision has been made for public walks, or open 
spaces, fitted to afford means of exercise or amusement to 
the middle or humbler classes. 3rd, That any such pn>- 
vision of public walks and open places would much conduce 
to the comfort, health, and content of the clas se s in quet* 
tion." 

Upon several of the points to which the committee di* 
rected their inquiries, oonsklereble diversity of opinioB i% 
expressed by the witnesses ; but, among all those examined, 
only one person seems to be tokoUy opposed to the noti^i 
that any good would be done 'by affording the manufoe* 
turing population additional opportunitiea of recreation ia the 
open air. In answer to the question, ** Is there any open 
space, any public walk in a park ot public gardens, open td 
the middle and humble classes of the neighbourhood of 
Blackburn?'* his answer is, ** None whatever." Hestatea 
also that there is no water or stream near the town in which 
bathing can be had, and no plaoe to which the children may 
resort for any game or exercise. But when asked if it is 
his opinion that additional facilities for exercise and walks 
are required for the humble and middle classes, he refrfies^ 
*' I do not think they would avail themselves of it if there 
were more fhdhties afforded;" and when tbe question is 
again pressed upon him, " Do not you think that the more 
decent among them, if they had places in which they eoul4 
walk dry, and with some shelter from the sun, in which they 
could walk in company with their wives and children, or 
neighbours, would be more likely to take exercise than if 
they were obliged to walk through wet footpaths and un- 
drained fields ?*' he still rejoins, *' I do not know whetiier 
they would take advantage of that ; I do not think they ars 
likely, because we have ^>oA walks in the neighbourhood, 
by the road side and path roads." He also says, when 
asked if he thonghf th^e were any persons in the town er 
netghbourheod who weie likely to subscribe or make dOfna- 
ttons towards the formation of a public walk for the inhahi* 
tanta, " Ne--I do not think it would be received with any 
degree of fhvour there, — I do not think it would.'' 

We have noticed the evidence of this witnees tbwe pertiea'* 
larly, because, while we dissent from his general eonclusions, 
we perceive, in what he says, an impreeeion which ive hold to 
be to a considerate extent correct, aa to certain of the views 
entertained by^ eommitlee» and by aom^ of.tiia ollisr 
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I9ltn«fi94s. Aevorat of the latter, w« thiiiX, are' too sangvf ne 
%fl te the immediate effects which they expect to result from 
the new accommodations and means of enjoyment which they 
>h9po:M should be given -to the inhabitants of our {pneat 
towns. Uncjuestionably, it is not tt) be hoped fbr that the 
benefit will tor some time be either fully taken advantage of 
or appreciated. We fear that it will go but a very little way 
to elevate the habits or the condition of the existing genera- 
tion of our operatives. The fhish air and the fields, to those 
^ho have been accustomed from infancy to their enjoy meht, 
are almost necessaries of existence. If they are not the 
Indispensable breath and sustenance of life, they are its 
light and inspiration— that without which neither body nor 
tnind has its proper spring. But it is altogether otherwise 
with him who from his birth, " in populous city pent,'' has 
l>een inured to the deprivation of the lair fkce and free ex- 
panse of nature. His tastes and habits have all been 
ftrmed and fashioned in accommodation to his prison-house ; 
he has become attached to those amusements and relaxa- 
tions exclusively with which alone he has ever been Ikmiliar. 
Public walks, however inviting, can hardly be expected to 
hire many who have been so trained from the public house, 
fior the sports of the green irom the social board within 
doors. To the labourer living in the heart of an immense 
4ewn, indeed, the house must always have many advantages, 
in the way of attractiont over the fields. The one is close 
at hand ; the other must be often at such a distance as to 
demand the greater part of his short leisure to get to it. 
The comforts of the one are the same in all weathers and in 
all seasons ; the other, during half the year, cannot be re- 
sorted to at all either in the morning or the evening ; and 
k rainy day may at any time divest them of all their plea- 
santness. Either a walk or a game out of doors requires an 
exertion which is given with some reluctance after the toils 
ef a laborious day. The enjoyments of the beer-shop are 
kll of an easy, indolent kind, which, oven when they most 
toxcite the mind, leave the body in repose. Here, too, are 
various enjoyments which the fields never can have to offer, 
at least in the same perfection, and all of a sort congenial 
to the tastes which are formed by a town life— the exhila- 
rating beverage— the social talk or game— the newspaper, 
with its weekly or daily freight of fresh excitement To the 
man habituated to spend his evening leisure among these 
things, the purer pleasures to be gathered under the eye of 
Bature in the fields, are comparatively insipid and without 
allurement. 

The case being so, we would deprecate as altogether un- 
wise and unadvisable certain recommendations which we 
find to have been laid before the committee. In the first 
place, we do not think that nubUc ivalka are exactly the 
thing that is wanted ; and we Hold it to be rather unfortu- 
iiato that the title of tiie Report should be such as to convey 
the notion that this is what is principally contemplatea. 
Walks will be almost useless without la^e open spaces, like 
our parks in London, which the people may traverse in all 
directions, and in which there may be room for the games 
of childhood, and the manly sports of maturer age. The 
walks might be frequented on Sundays, but they would 
never be resorted to at any other time. To appear on a 
public promenade is an affair of display — a thing which the 
working man would only do when ne had dressed himself 
in his best 

Some of the witnesses, and especially the honourable 
mover and chairman of the committee, reckon much upon 
the pleasure and pride the poor man may bs expected to 
have, when these walks are formed, in exhibiting himself 
and his family there in better attire than he would otherwise 
have been tempted to purchase. ** There is one point ot 
tiew," said Mr. Slaney in his speech, ** — (and to this part of 
my subject 1 beg the attention of my right honourable friend, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade)— in which I think 
that the opening public walks would be very advantageous. 
I mean, that it would be a stimulus to industry, and would 
lead to an increased consumption of finer articles of clothing 
than are generally worn by our artizans. What I mean by 
public walks being a stimulus to industry is this : — and he 
18 little acquainted with the workings of the human mind, 
who supposes that clothes are worn merely as articles of 
covering. A plain man, like myself, or like my noble friend, 
ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer, might, to be sure, wear 
coats and waistcoats for no other purpose than covering, or 
to keep him warm. But this' is not the case with nine- 
tenths of the members of this House, or of mankind gene- 



rtdly; and, withmit oieMt be it itated, ef the otW Voi 
also, who wear ctothes chiefly as the means of gratifying 
that ruling passion, the love of distinction. This principl* 
pervades all ranks of the community ; and the ser\*ant gii t 
or daughter of the artizan, is as proud of her new riband, 
as the lady of her fine equipage, or the duchess of her dift* 
monds. The artizan feels a degree of pride in the decent 
appearanoe of his family, and he is stimulated to increaseil 
exertion that their appearanoe may be becoming. If. how« 
ever, there are no publio walks for the artizans, and theif 
wives and families to exhibit themselves in, is it not evident 
that there is a drawback on that wholesome stimulus td in* 
dttstry, which operates so powerfully with so little encouragtt 
ment ? I happen to be a plain person myself, caring no* 
thing as to the peculiar cut of my coat or the neat fit of mf 
boot ; but I know that a feeling of much sensitiveness, as t4 
matters of this sort, operates on mankind generally, and m 
all eountries. I will not insist further on this part of my 
subject, but I am satisfied that it is not a matter of liitlt 
importance. I recollect that late able and eloquent states^ 
man. Sir James Mackintosh, said:—' You begin with n^ 
oessaries ; you proceed to what are called artificial neces* 
saries, and then to luxuries ; and those things which art 
necessaries to one dass are luxuries to another.* For in* 
stance, a watoh-riband, which would be considered a luxury 
by the workman, is an article of necessity to the gentleman. 

But whatever of truth there may be mixed up with thiit 
sanguine speculation, we fear the good effects anticipated 
are not likely to be realized by the mere formation of publi* 
walks, nor until a good many years shall have passed awa^, 
and other cauMS shall have produced a material change IB 
the condition of our labouring population. It ought nevef 
to be forgotten, while we are considering this sul^ect, that 
at present at least, and in the beginning of the plan, th# 
people will nquire to be wooed to the appropriation of its 
advantages. The difl&eulty will be to get them to relin* 
quish the other enjoyments to which they have been aceu^ 
tomed, for this new eiyoyment Until the^ have acquired 
tastes which they have not at present everything must be dont 
which is possible to throw the utmost attraction around th# 
rural pleasures in which they are to be invited to indulgii^ 
and no feature, whatever mav be its other recommendations^ 
ought to be mtroduced into tne scheme, which may have thf 
chance of augmenting an indifference, which in too many 
cases is Hkely to be considerable enough at apy rate. On 
this account we would set ourselves altogether against th# 
notion urged, or suggested by some of the witnesses, ef 
making the people pay for admission to the places of recre- 
ation which It is proposed to open. Let the sum demanded 
be ever so trifling, we are confident that its exaction woul<^ 
be utterly fatal to the success of the measure. Do not let 
the semblance of anything private and exclusive be given to 
a place which is intends to be the general resort of the 
whole publio. It ought to be as free as a common. In this 
way only will it ever draw to it the great body of the labour- 
ing population — those for whose use and benefit it is espe- 
cially uistituted. The demand of money for Uberty to 
enter it perverto it at once Dtom this its proper character. 
i!hto a place of formality and restraint, whicn tne people will 
never learn to visit habitually. While there, and going thither, 
every man should feel as if he stood on, or were proceeding 
to his own grounds. . And in the same spirit we object to 
the institution of any particular apparatus of police fbr pr0- 
serving order in these places ef amusement We do not 
behove that anythinj^ ef tnis kind will be at all necessary. On 
the contrary, we think that a system of rigid suneillanre^ 
uffensively obtruded upon the notice of the persons present^ 
would be the likeliest thing in the world to beget a ten- 
dency to disturbance and other sorts cf misconduct. The 
ordinary means which exist or ought to exist, in every 
large town for securing the public tranquillity, would be 
found, we are certain, quite sufficient for the preser\*atbn 
of order here, as well as elsewhere. 

The witness whose evidence we have quoted above ap- 
pears to consider it unlikely that manv wealthy persons 
would be disposed to come forward with their assistance 
in providing tne funds necessary for the formation tf these 
public wallu, and other places of recreation ; and several of 
the remaining witnesses concur with him in this opinion. 
Others, however, express a very confident belief that large 
sums of money would be forthcoming in this way, if ParUa- 
ment would grant the requisite facilities, and remove the ob- 
stacles which under the present steto of the law, and of the 
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lauhleipsil ittftitutions of many towns, ekist to prerent tnoh 
impfbVenients beinffproperly effected. Speaking of the town 
1>f Maftchester, Mr. Potter, the member for Wigan, aays, "I 
Chink a large subscription would be raised. I have heard se- 
veral gentlemen say that they would subscribe.'* •• I think/' 
n^ afterwards adds, '* that those who have become rich in that 
place of trade, and having been so long in business, buffht 
In a very great extent to contribute ; and I might mention 
that Mr. Heywood, the late member for the county, did 

Sopose to make a public bath in the neighbourhood of 
ancUester, but there were somo difficulties which after- 
wards prevented him." We a«rree with Mr. Potter, in 
regarding this as a case in which the wealthier classes 
•a^ht to come forward liberally with their contributions. 
It IS an opportunity which, for their own sakes, they should 
be eager to seize. The benefit to be conferred is one which 
the mass of the population are to enjoy ; and never can the 
upper orders have a fairet occasion of showing their interest 
in the welfare and happiness of those around them, and 
earning the goodwill of their countrymen by a munificent 
^ft graciously bestowed. These are the acts by which 
thoee who are in the enjoyment of opulence and a superior 
station knay, notwithstanding the elevation that separates 
them in place from the bulk of the community, preserve 
themselves in secure union with the basis and re^ strength of 
the political fabric to which they belong, and most effectually 
eement all its parts together. They have the deepest in- 
tetest both in gaining the attachment, and advancmg tibe 
iotelligenee and morality of the humbler orders ; and nere 
is an opportunity presented to them of doing much to secure 
Doth these objects. " I have no hesitation in saying,'' 
one of the witnesses examined by the Committee oburvet, 
** that no gentleman who has been on the Continent, but 
0nds the pow labouring classes more content and healthy 
than the labouring classes are here ; and it arises in a 
gieat^ measure from their having those places for recre- 
ation.** This same witness, (George Offor, Esq., one of the 
magitttrates for the town limits), whose evidence presents 
a curious detail of the successive encroachments that have 
|»eeQ made in the metropolis within the last half century 
upon the places of recreation that were wont to be enjoyed 
hy the public, does not hesitate to describe the pi-esent 
state of the labouring classes, thus driven firom aU their 
£)rmer haunts of innocent amusement and healthy exercise, 
«A *• a veiy fearful one." And the following is the descrip- 
tion given of the condition of the working classes in Man- 
chester, by Dr. Kay, an eminent physician of that town : 
^ The operative population of Manchester enjoys little or 
HO leisure during tne week, the whole available time being 
absorbed by their occupations. The few hours which in- 
tervene between labour and sleep are generally spent either 
fit the tavern, or in making some necessary family arrange- 
ments. On Sunday the entire working population sinks 
into a state of abject sloth or listless apathy, or even into 
the more degrading condition of reckless sensuality. It is 
impossible to produce, by any process whatsoever, a sudden 
^ange in the manners of the people, and therefore it is 
vain to hope that the artizans will speedily be induced to 
frequent the places of worship. It would be very grateful 
to see them preferring healthfUl exercise in the open air 
to their present gross and degrading pursuits, and tnrough 
t!his process they must pass ere they will hsten to the m- 
structions of their public teachers. At present the entire 
labouring population of Manchester is without any season 
oif recreation, and is ignorant of all amusements, excepting 
that very small portion which frequents the theatre. Health- 
ful exercise in the open aur is seldom or never taken by the 
i^izans of this town, and their health certainly suffers con- 
siderable depression from this deprivation. One reason of 
this state of the people is, that all scenes of interest are remote 
ihnu the town, and that the walks which can be enjoyed 
b^ the noor are chiefly the turnpike-roads, alternately dusty 
or muadv. Were parks provided, recreation would be 
taken with avidity, and one of the first resulte would be a 
qetter use of the Sunday, and a substitution of innocent 
amusement at all other times, for the debasing pleasures 
now in vogue. I need not inform you how saa is our la- 
bouring population here. The health of the lower chisses is 
much depressed by the combined influence of municipal 
evils, and their own corrupted manners and constant toil ; 
but the total absence of all honest sources of amusement, 
and the neglect oven of healthful exercise, are features in 
%jrhich I would fiin hope we are singular." 



In this state of things, no question, we think, can be eiH 
tertained as to the desirableness of establishing such means 
of recreation for the inhabitants of our large towns as the 
present Report recommends. Our chief apprehension is, as 
we have stated above, that the long-established habits of 
this part of our population will make it not a little difficult* 
for a considerable time, to induce them in any great d^ree 
to avail themselves of the proposed facilities, were they te 
be put in their way. But the design ought not on this 
account to be given up. What it may not be possible to do 
for the existing generation, ought to be done for their chil- 
d^n and their grandchildren. The obstacle that has been 
created to the immediate operation of the benefit has arisen 
from its having been too long withheld. This ought not to 
be made an argument for still further delay in providing it. 

We must refer to the Report itself, or to an article in the 
last Supplement (No. 90) of the " Penny Magazine," for a 
particular account of the recommendations of the Committee* 
In specifying the additional places of public resort and- re- 
creation which they would propose to form or to throw open* 
they have confined themselves to the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity, in regard to which alone the evidence collected was 
sufficiently precise. The walks and fields open to the public, 
which they enumerate as already existing in and near 
London, are St James's Park, the Green Park, Hyde Park, 
and Kensington Gardens, in the west ; the Regents Park 
and Primrose Hill, in the north ; and, on the south side of 
the river, Kennington Common, and the Terrace Walk near 
Lambeth Palace. There is also another short walk on the 
north bank of the river, near the Penitentiary. 

It is evident that, except for those residing in the west 
end of the town, there is no sufficient provision here of the 
means of healthy exercise. The inhabitants of the eastern, 
and of ihe north-eastern districts in particular, are without 
any open fields which they can get at, except by travelling 
for some miles along the high road. They may be therefore 
considered as, in point of fact, cooped up in the midst of the 
noise, and dust, and smoke of the city, except for a rare oc- 
casional holiday, fjrom the beginning of the year to the end 
of it. 

If there are still a few fields in different directions, the 
property of individuals, which the public are allowed to enter, 
they e^joy this advantage only on sufferance, and they are 
losing it every day. The progress of building is fast shutting 
them out from all theur old haunts of this description. Some 
of the witnesses examined by the committee state a number 
of curious particulars as to spots which were open to every- 
body some years ago, and are now covered with houses, or 
on other accounts shut up. 

To meet the evil as fiir as possible, the committee propose 
that the space, consisting of about fifty acres, called Copen- 

Chagen Fields, should be purchased and secured to the 
' 'ic ; that public walks should be formed on Hackney 
ns, otherwise called 6onner*s Fields ; and that the em- 
bankment along Uie river-side, from Limehouse to Blacks 
wall, called the MiU Wall, should be improved and extended. 
They also strongly recommend for consideration the advan** 
tages which might be derived to all parts of the metropolis 
from the formation of public walks along the banks of the 
river. There are some reasons for believing that a oon*> 
siderable space on both sides of the river belonged origi- 
nally of right to the public, and that the private erections 
by which both banks are now almost everywhere covered 
are illegal encroachments. 



DUTIES ON TEA. 

The proposed opening of the China trade renders it neces- 
sary that some new arrangements should be made for the 
sale of tea, and the collection of the duties upon that article. 
Hitherto the trade in tea has been exclusively in the hands 
of the East India Company ; and the importation has been 
confined to the Port of London. No dutv has been received 
upon the article at the Custom-House ; but that which has 
been payable, being an ad valorem rate, or rate proportional 
to the price, has been collected by the excise upon the salea 
made by the Company, The subsequent removal of pack- 
ages from one place to another has also been regulated by 
permits granted by the Excise. 

It being now, however, proposed to allow the importation, 
of tea into all the principal ports of the kingdom, it becomes 
necessary to transfer the collection of the duties upon it 
from the Excise to the Customs, and also to change tbo^. 
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duty frata otie ad f^alorem to oti6 of fixed aimoant.. These 
are tho^ objeots of a bill which is at present on its way 
through the House of Commons. It provides, in the first 
blaee, that tea may, after the 2'2d of April, 1834, being the 
day on which the present charter of the East India Company 
expires, be imported into the United Kingdom ** from the 
Cape of Crood Hope, and from places eastward of the same 
to the Straits of Magellan, and not from any other nlacc.** 
iTils enactment, it will be obser\ed, goes to prohibit the im- 
bortatioQ of tea into this country either from the United 
States of America or from the continent of Europe. It may 
be considered as introduced by way of protection to the con- 
templated free trade with China, which, at least in its com- 
Inencement, may be thought to require such absence of 
competition. By a subsequent enactment the duties are 
proposed to be fixed, according to the different descriptions 
of tea, at one shilling and sixpence the pound on bohea, 
two shillings and sixpence on congou, twankay, hysonskin, 
and orange pekoe, and^ at three shillings on souchong, 
flowery pekoe, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder, imperial, 
and other sorts not enumerated. These duties, the collection 
of which is to be under the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, are somewhat under those which have 
tisually been received on the East India Company's sales ; 
and therefore if the private traders shall be able to import 
their tea at the same cost at which the article has hitherto 
been imported by the Company, its price to the consumer 
taay be expected to be lowered under the new state of the 
trade. The remainder of the bill consists of regulations for 
carrying the proposed changes into effect, and for the 
management of certain matters during the intermediate 
]>eriod. The last provision is, that the Lords of the Treasury 
may discontinue the practice of requiring permits for the 
removal of tea, and establish in their stead any other re- 
gulations, either of Customs or Excise, which shall appear 
to be necessary for the security of the revenue. 



APOTHECARIES' ACT AND ROYAL COLLEGES 
OF SURGEONS. 

Whicn we sent to the press the article in our last Number 
on the biU for the repeal of the Apothecaries* Act, it had 
bseaped our notice that the bill had been for the present 
withdrawn ; and we are obliged to the kindness of an anony- 
mous correspondent for calling our attention to the circum- 
stance. On the 9th of July a resolution was reported from 
the committee on the bill to the following effect : ** That be- 
Ibre any Wl to amend the laws for regulating the practice 
of apothecaries throughout England and Wales shall be 
passed into a law, it is desirable to inquire more fUlly into 
the subject than can effectually be done during the present 
session of parliament." This resolution, in consequence of 
which the bill has been for the present session withdrawn, 
was come to in consequence of tne opposition of the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons to the clause by which it was 
proposed that their graduates should still be sulnect to an 
examination by the Company of Apothecaries before being 
allowed to practise in England. The graduates of the 
universities, it may be recollected, were to be released even 
^m the necessity of undergoing this examination, as well 
as firom that of serving Uie five years* apprenticeship. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the claims of 
the graduates in surgery to a like exemption with those in 
medicine, we think the bill, even althou^^h it did not concede 
this point, would have formed a great improvement on the 
present law ; and therefore we regret that it has been with- 
arawn. But there can be 'no doubt that it will be again 
brought forward either in the same, or in an amended form 
next session ; and it is in the meanwhile a great point gained 
that the most objectionable of the existing regulations, that 
requiring the five years* apprenticeship, appears to be given 
up oa all hands. We believe the Company of Ai>othecaries 
themselves will not attempt to resist the abolition of this 
absuol and oppressive part of their present monopoly. 

We take this opportunity of subioining an abstract of a 
paper which has b^en lately printed by order of the House 
of Commons, containing accounts of the sums received dur- 
injr the last ten years for diplomas by the several Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons of Lonaon, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
By this paper it appears that from 1823 to 1832 inclusive, 
the London college received for diplomas the sum of 
77,459/. 99., bein^ at the rate of about 7,745/. per annum. 
Qi this suqa the c^urt of examiners, consisting of ten mem- 



bers, has received 19,776/. 5f.> being at the rite, of 1tv9 
guineas for each diploma. The remainder, amounting ta 
57,683/. 4^., has been applied for the general purposes o£ 
the college. The number of diplomas granted during tho 
ten years therefore must have been about 3746, or about 
374 per annum; and the whole sum ^aid upon each 
diploma about 20/. \2s. 9d, The largest sums received in a 
year, were 9601/. in 1827. 9644/. in 1829, and 9929/. in 1830 ; 
and the smallest, 6088/. in 1823, 6023/. in 182-1, and 606&/« 
in 1831. The amount received in 1832 was 7625/. 

The total amount received in the same ten years by the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, has been 20,050/. ; 
being for diplomas, 7500/. ; fees for registry of pupils on being 
bound apprentices to members or licentiates of the col<- 
lege, to qualify them to obtain diplomas, 1 1,400/. ; and from 
licentiates on being elected, members, 1150/., each paying a 
fee of thirty guineas. The. average yearly amount received 
for diplomas, therefore, by this college, .is 750/. ; but the ac- 
count supplies no means of arriving at the annual number 
of diplomas granted. The number of pupils . annually re* 
gistered, however, would appear to be about 108. In this 
college the members perform -the various duties of presi- 
dent, examiners, &c. without fee or reward ; -and even the 
late secretary had only received an occasional remunera- 
tion to the amount of about 600/. in all for his services 
during the period of fifty years. The above-mentioned sum- 
of 20,050/. has been exclusively applied to the erection, 
preservation, and repairs of the buildings of the college ; the 
formation, augmentation, and preservation of the museum ; 
the purchase of hooks for the library ; and the payment of 
wages to servants, and salaries and gratuities to the house- 
keeper, registrar, and curator of the museum. No state- 
ment is given of yearly income and expenditure. 

The account of the funds, income, and expenditure of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh is made out 
from Liammas, (the 1st of August,) 1822, to the same day 
in the year 1832. The whole number of diplomas granted 
diiring that period of ten years has been 1632; the annual 
numbers in their order being 114, 138, 1^7, 156, 199, 169. 
201, 162, 195, 151. The total amount of the fees received 
upon these diplomas has been 8772/. 1 3«. ; of which sum 
1719/. 18«. has been paid to the examinatora, and the re- 
maining 7052/. 15«. has gone to the general funds of the 
college. ' The whole fee on each diploma, therefore, ap- 
pears to be about 4/. 5«. 6</., of which one guinea is paid to 
the examiners. The totel regular income of the instita^ 
tion for the ten years in question appears to have been 
18,489/. 15«. 1^, (in these accounto the diversities of na* 
tional character are curiously illustrated by the reckoning 
even of farthings by the Scotch, the omission of pence by 
the English, and the disregard of every denomination save 
pounds by the Irish,) of which sum the principal items araw 
from diplomas, as above, 7052/. 15«., entry money of fellowa 
5767/. 15#. 3d,' fees of indentures 1604/. I6s. 9</.« and divi- 
dends on property 3295/. 28. 1^. At Lammas, 1 822, theie 
was an accumulated fiind of above 10,000/., to which 2100/. 
was afterwards added by the sale of the Society's old hall. 
The regular annual expenditure for the whole ten years 
has been 9596/. i8«. Oid. ; besides which, 7497/. 7«. 4d. has 
been laid out on the collection and preservation of a ma* 
seum, and 19,060/. 5^. IHd, on the erection and fitting-up 
of a new hall. The accumulated money had in this way 
been reduced to 7631/. 15«. 5j(i. on the 1st of August, 
1832. 

REFORMS IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

We have noticed, in another place, the large reductions which 
have been made in the several Giovemment offices by the 
present Administration, in addition to similar reforms, also 
of considerable extent, effected by their predecessors. In 
order, however, to have a complete view of the length to 
which the application of the principle of economy in the 
abolition of useless places has been carried, we subjoin a 
stetoment of the reductions that have been made m the 
Court of Chancery, from a speech which has just been de- 
livered in the House of Commons by the Solicitor- General. 
From the newspaper report, it might seem that the offices 
alluded to by the learned gentleman were only about to be 
abolished by Ihe bill, the third reading of which he was then 
moving ; but the fact is, that they are already abolished br 
another act which was passed last year — the 2 and 3 Will. 
IV. c. 1 1 1 . That statute provided that tho several offices ii^ 
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•vestJon Should « utterly cea«e and determine ft«m and 
after tha 28th day of August, 1 833." The object of the bill, 
at present on its passage through Parliament, and in moving 
^e thinl reading of which the Solicitor- General's speech 
was made, is to provide for the performance of the duties of 
the offices thus abolished. 

The following is a list of these offices, as enumerated in 
the act of last year, with the present incomes, as stated by 
the Solicitor-General, of the pjersons by whom they are held, 
and of those by whom the duties are performed : — 



Keeper or Clerk of the Hanapsr • 
l^atriitee of the Subjxena Office , 
|le)ristrar of Affidavits . . . • 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
Clerk of the Patents .... 
Gkrk of the Custodies of Lunatics and 

• Idiots 

Pn>thonotary of the Court of Chancery 

Chafr-Wax 

Sealer • • 

Clerk of th« Presentations . . . 
Clerk of Dispensations and Facul- 
ties ......!••« 

I^tentee of Bankrupts . • • 

f With regard to these several offices, it is provided in the 
lew bill that, in future, the duties of the Clerk of Custodies 
of Idiots and Lunatics shall be performed by the Ixwrd Chan- 
cellor s Secretary of Lunatics, who shall receive en that 
account a salary of 200/. ; those of the Chafo-wax and Sealer 
by the Purse-bearer to the Lord Chancellor, for a salary of 
50/., in addition to his salary of the same amount at Purse- 
bearer ; those of the Clerk of the Presentations, and of the 
Clerk of Dispensations and Faculties, for a salary of 100/., 
by the Lord Chancellor's Secretary of Presentations ; and 
those of the Clerk of the Hanaper by the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, for a salary of 200/., his income as Clerk of the 
6rown being also reduced to 800/. In another bill, which 
was also read a third time, and passed on the 22nd August, 
- for the regulation of the proceedings and nractice of oer- 
tain offices of the High Court of Chancery,* it is enacted 
that the duties of the Registrar of Affidavits, and of the 
Patentee of the Subpoena Office, shall in future be per- 
formed by an officer to be called the Clerk of the Affidavits, 
with a salary of 600/. And from the Solicitor-Generals 
speech it appears that the income of the Clerk of the Patents 
is in future to be only 400/., and that the office of the Pro- 
thonotary is to be abolished. , • . * 

By these changes it will be found, that the duties of 
offices which have hitherto cost the country 22.220/. per 
annum, will henceforth be discharged at an annual eipense 
of only 2,250/. The public, however, will of course only 
derive the benefit of this reform on the death of the present 
holders of the abolished places ; who will continue to ertjoy 
their present incomes so, long as they shall survive, all 
except the brother of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. James 
Brougham, whose two places of Clerk of the Patents, and 
Registrar of Affidavits, are to be ^ven up by him imme- 
diately. The saving of 22,220/., which will thus eventually 
be effected, will be disposed of according to the calculation 
of the Solicitor General in the following manner j about 
9000/. will go to the relief of the suitors by the reduction 
and abolition of fees ; about 2,800/. will be paid into the 
Suitors^ Fund ; and about 9700/. will be paid to the account 
of the Consolidated Fund, to assist in the general expenses 
of the government. j v *u 

Another important change will also be effected by the 
second of the two new bills we have mentioned, bv which 
it is enacted, that the ten Masters in Chancery whose m- 
coraes at present average 3900/. a-year each, mostly denved 
from fees, shall, after the deaths of the present masters, be 
paid by salaries of only 2500/. each. The incomes of their 
chief clerks, it is also enacted, shaU be reduced from the 
present amount of 1300/. a-year, to 1000/. a-year each. 
And various reductions are to be made in addition to these, 
which it is unnecessary at present to detaU, bringmg down 
the whole expense of the Masters Office, from 86,500/. to 
51,450/. annually. The Masters, also, who are at present 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and whose places are the 
most valuable he has to give away, are to be m future ap- 
pointed by the crown. 



NEW MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONt- 

A MBASURB of very great importance has been braiigM 
forward in the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, if| 
a bill for giving municipal constitutions to those towns upoQ 
which the Reform Act nas, for the first time, bestowed the 
power of sending representatives to Parliament The wheto 
population of these towns is stated to amount to upwards Of 
1,200,000. The bill has only been read a first time, ana 
will not be carried farther during the present session ; b\4 
it is desirable that its leading provisions should b^ immek 
diately made known and understood. 

The general principles of the bill are nearly the sani# 
with those upoh which are founded the two bills of which 
we gave an account in our last Number for the reform of 
the existing corporations and the establishment of otberf 
in the new burghs, in Scotland. The persons in each burgh 
having the right of electing the member of Parliament ar« 
to elect the common council ; and the latter body is to elect 
the aldermen or acting magistrates. The members df thA 
common council are to be elected every three years; thf 
magistrates are to be elected for life. The boundaries Of 
each burgh are to be the same as those established for ib# 
parliamentary election. The common council, boweter, 
in the new English burghs/ we presume, is to be a ooasiderr 
ably more numerous body than what i% called the town 
council in the Scotch burgh. It wiU probably more nearlj 
resemble the common council of the City or I^ndoA. 1%. 
London, however, Ibe Alderman, and also the Lord Mayof, 
instead of being nominated by this body, are chosen by thj 
sufifrages of the ciliaens themselves— those of eaA ward 
voting ior thwr own alderman, and the whole foir thd Jm% 
Mayor, 

Bach of the new burghs, in addition to its ofdifliff tfiiH 
gistrates. is to have its own recorder, or criminal jud^ 
who is to preside at the sessions, held once every qttArter tt 
at present, or more frequently, should it be found es^pedien^ 
ana composed of both the county and the bur^h magia* 
tratM. As the bill stands at present, the appomtiaettr ^ 
the recorder is vested in the crown ; but the Lord Chan- 
cellor intimated that the matitr would be f iirthar crwaiderfi 
before the bill was again brought forward, and that a rigm 
of concurring with the crewn might possibly be |(iveA to tht 
corporations in the appointment of the officer in questiOA* 
To secure the proper discharge of the duties of the Qffi<Mf 
it is to be enacted, that the recordw shall reside lor a eer^ 
tain part of tiie year in the place, and further that he shall 
not practise in his profession of a barrister, either at tlM^ 
sessions or the assizes. At present, as is well knowu, it 
frequently happens, that except when he comes to preaid* 
in his court, U» recorder is never seen in the burgh whoeci 
officer he is. . 

Whatever modifications may be afterwards iatioduce« 
into the details of the measure, it is probable that this ouV 
line will be finally adhered to in all its more important 
parts. ___^ 

PUBLIC PETITIONS. 



Trb Committee for reporting on Publie Petitions have iesuedt 
five Reports since our last publication* numbered nom 34 
to 30. The follewing is an abstract, upon a similar pku %9 
oar forraei ones :— * 



For vote by ballot . • . • • 

For triennial parliaments • . • • 
Against nocUimal legislation 

Fur repeal of septennial act « . , 

EeduiaUietii* 

For the better observance of the sabbath 
Against the sabbath observance bill . 

Against Irish church temper alitieH* bill i 
For better regulating the established church ia 
Walaa .«•..• 

Against cfauidi establishments . . • 
For removal of religious disabilities 

For abolition of tithes in England • • 

Against tithes^ commutatiuu bill . • 

AgaiuHt church patronage in Scotland . • 

For abolition of tithes in Ireland « « 

Against the composition act (Ireland) • 

For legahshig Catholic maxriages • • 



If a. of 


iio.«r 


FtUtlons. 


8l«fi«^ 


50 


2659/ 


5 


3264 


10 


SI 56 


20 


104d9 


\\7\ 


2771«7 


23 


W9% 


120 


11268 


» 


35e» 


11 


22300 


132 


25610 


51 


18080 


36 


9746 


156 


67529 


73 


38302 


5 


450 





%^b 
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»tf 



1lb.«r Ve.«f 



Tor remoTal of diMbilitict IroHi ih« J««t 
For reronn in Church of EofflanU « 

Agaiuttt the odminifitoring oToothi « 

Thdref. 

Against the house and window tax • 

A^ninst the lax on merchant waaen • 

For fvduci ion of taxation • • • 
For repeal of the malt tax . 

Againtt the aaseteed taxes • • 

Fur the repeal of the corn lawe • 
In favour of Edinburgh annuity tax bill 

Against ditte • • • . • 



50 


4546$ 


9 


65SI 


31 


1404 



127 

10 

39 

106 

48 

SO 

1 

5 



Against varioM other taxae, aeneef which- have 
been included in any feinisr ennmention . • 

For repeal of the union 
Against the dietnibaMei* Un 
In favouv of OuUiD %»d K«iig«'««^ «ln|»eMMl 
Ai^aiuhtditto • • • < « 
In favour of the mnt system of edueei^a 
Ajfrtinst ditto , \ ^ , , 
In favour of g^rand jury bin « • « 
For introduction of poor-laws • « 

JUJMrtiMtmmui, 
For the abolition of slaYoi^ • » 

Against the slavery abolition UH « 

Ditto, from the Ca|)e of Oood Hope 
Against compirnsatlon to slaTe-holdere « 
Against abolition without eompensatioil 
Fur alteration of laws respectiiq^ sugar reftning 
In favour of factories regnlatioo btU « 

Against ditto 

Against the retail beer aet • t 

Against alteration in ditto • 

Against apothecaries* act • • 
Diito ditto bill • • • 

lu favour of ditto • • . • 
Against Bank of Koglend dMfter • 

Ditto ditto ditto Ml • 

Against the banhnipt^ (SeeMnftd) bill 
la favour of CHankaiaanin ead Miaieie 

biU 

Against ditto 

Against notaries-public bill • • 

In favour of ditto • • • « 
In favour of Poland . • • 

Againatt rating of tenemeata' bill • 

In favour of ditto • • • • 

Relating to the Scots burgh bill • • 
For regulations lespectiog cut hose • 
From frame^work knitters for ditto • 

For regalatioae rrspectiag linea weaving 
In favour of local courts • • 

For inquiry respecting Coldbath-fields 
CU>niplaining of abuses in corporations 
In favour of Edinburgh annuity tax bill 
Against ditto • . • • 
Against imprisoument for debt • 
Agaiaiit the metropolis police • 
AgainKtthe vestry acts • • 

Against general register bill • 

▲gainet highways' bill . • . 

Other misceUaneoos petitionee re- 
ported since the publication of 
the Coroiumion to the Newspir 
per,No.vni, • ... 



li 



42 
•69 

18 
15 



5018 
» 

t 

f 

SO 

141 
93 

927 

18 

16 

SO 

8 

n 

19 

8 

10 

21 

8 

5 

16 

5 

73 

1 

5 

5 

4 

3 

131 

1 

4 

4 

8 

5 

32 

91 



13a 



69605 

8930 

45515 

42866 

90683 

97612 

9096 

844 



945 



482980 

475 

91 

87 
2071 
5324 
8916 



1309696 

15956 

3540 

1181 

5946 

13831 

195959 

2740 

31537 

14298 

823 

559 

75 

1«j7 

9780 

638 

2886 

2074 

99 

501 

14225 

' 3219 

437 

8717 

5600 

8979 

5982 

1289 

1280 

76116 

9096 

191 

115 

5566 

21945 

3818 

8887 



8624 



ABSTRACTS OF PARUAMSNTARY FAFBR8. 

Trade.— TmjporU and £arpor/#.— Quantities of the princi- 
pal articles of foreigu and colonial mercbandiae iraportecL 
retained for home consumption, and exported, in the year 
ending January 5, 1832— (all fractional quantities omitted). 



Belafaied 



Ashes, pearl and pot . cwts. 
Barilla .... do. 
Bark, oak and eork tree do. 
Brimstone, rough • do. 
Bnstles • • « • Ibs^ 



Inported. 
228,756 
184,649 
931,075 
289,421 

%070,808 



199,846 
252/«83 
9'26,058 
298^878 
W19;»» 



Qasntttles 
Exported. 

23,469 



Butter • • 
Cassia, Lignia 
Chev«e . • 
Cinnamon • 
Cloves . . 
Cochineal 
Cocoa>Nuts . 
Coffiie . . 
Copper, unwrought 



cwts. 
lbs. 

CWtf. 

lbs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
cwts. 



Cork, unmanufactured do. 



Cork:— 




Wheat . . . 


qrs. 


Barley. . . . 


do. 


Oats .... 


do. 


R}e . . . • 


do. 


Pease and Beans • 


do. 


Wheatmeal and 




Flour . . 


cwts. 


Cortex Penivianusy 


or 


Jesuits* Bark , 


lbs. 


Cotton, piece goods of 


India 


notprmted , . 


pieces 


Cottons, ininted • s4> yds. 


Currants • • . 


cwts. 



<)naalUies 
Isiii^rtad. 

123,169 

898,4-20 

134,439 

225,869 

128,2J3 

224,371 

3.483,118 

43,007,828 

661 

46,962 



1,838,696 

376,538 

619.913 

91 565 

83,9U4 

1,636,059 

225,678 

1,064,416 
149,806 
212,899 



Dye and Hard Woods : 

Fuakic . • • tons. 

Logwood • . • do. 

Mahogany ... do. 
Rlephants* teelh . cwts. 

Figs do. 

Flaz and Tow, or Codilla 

of hemp and flax • cwts* 



FoBe>- 




Bear . . . 


Number 


Bvaver . • 


• do. 


Fitch . • . 


. do. 


Martin . . 


. do. 


Mink . . 


. do. 


Musquash 


, do. 


Nutria . , 


. do. 


Otter . . . 


. do. 


Ginger . . • 


• cwts. 


Gum:— 




Arabic • • 


. . di. 


Lac-dye . • 


, . lbs. 


ShelUc . , 


. . do. 


Hats or Bonnets of 


Straw • . 


Number 


Hemp, undressed 


. cwts. 


Hidvs, untanned 


do. 


Indigo . . . 


. lbs. 


Iron in bars . • 


. tons. 


Lead, pig . . 


. do. 


Leather Gloves 


pairs 



6.334 
14.852 
11,541 

5,267 
28,722 



17,602 
100 944 

243,705 
214,107 
103,561 
772,693 
494,067 
23,198 
5,315 



7,285 

782,399 

1,183,058 

84,066 

530,820 

271,469 

7,299,605 

17,872 

1,232 

1,196,465 



Lbmohs AX9 Oravocs: 

Packages not exceeding 
5000 cubic inches 

Ditto above 5000, and not 
exceeding 7300 . . 

Ditto above 7300, and not 
exceeding 14,000 

L»BNs, Cambrics, &e.^ 

Piece • » ^ • • 

Ditto, plain and diaper: — 
Entered by ihe ell .ells 
Ditto by the piece • pieces 
Ditto by the square 

yard . sq. )ds. 

Ditto at value . . . 

Liquorice juice . . cwts. 

Mace .... lbs. 

Madder . . • cwts. 

Madder-root • . do. 

Molasses • • • do. 

Nutmegs • . . lbs. 

Oil:— 

Castor • • • lbs. 
dive • • • gallons 
Palm e fl • cwtiL 



71,120 

177,308 

74,526 

65,092 

495,824 
17,102 

28,190 

£11,039 

8,873 

41,287 

43,935 

52,449 

332,875 

210,363 



393,191 

4,158,917 

164,760 



forHoma 

Consumptioo. 

121.193 
61,162 

130.039 
2;M72 
83.885 

134.2*^2 

502,806 

22,715,807 

6 

43,274 



1,201,585 

522,696 

354.484 

56.fc67 

77,226 

1,015,142 

112,773 

Value. 

£ 12,889 

19,636 

149,018 



5,776 
10,405 
12,174 

3,368 
80,578 



1,614 

65,699 

238.127 

145,859 

56,066 

274.214 

426,012 

3,434 

4,827 



9,470 
454,779 
552,389 

93,947 

504,307 

236,099 

2,49U,134 

13,666 

14 

1,181,838 



59,517 

168,073 

71,649 

53,971 



140 

jC12,823 

6,002 

18,894 

48.756 

53 862 

848,628 

152,369 



327,940 

1,928,892 

175/152 



Qoantltiss 
Ezpuned. 

718,772 

504 643 

8l,9lt 

168,329 

1,531.131 

22,485,474 

1,559 



43,45& 

64a 

5,571 

36,735 

597 

68,884 

137,578 

784,317 
133,068 



6,au 



936,411 918,883 ^-^^ 



8J89 

1^888 

602^662 

6,092 



280 
143,6U 
687,281 



4^374,241 
4,255 
1,234 



484.431 
18,956 

78,760 
£915 

63,795 



88,85t 



Hd 



BlubbtT . . . tuns 
• Spermaceti . . do, 

Not blubber or Sperma- 
ceti • • . 'do. 
Opium .... Ibi. 
Pepper . • - .do. 
Pimento . • • do. 
Prunes . • • . cwts. 
Quicksilver . • • lbs. 
Kaisius . . . ^ cwts. 
Rhubarb .... lbs. 
Rice .... cwts. 
Rice in the husks . bushels 
Safflower . . . cwU. 
Sa^o .... do. 
Saltpetre .... do. 
Seriaparilla . . • lbs. 

Sum:— • 

Clover • • • cwtf. 

Flax and Linseed bushels 
. Rape seed . . do. 

Tares .... do. 
f>enna .... lbs. 
Shumac 
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S£PT£9(BJCH» 



Qaanlitii^ 
ImportiKl. 

* 1.969 
6,816 

15.834 

9,967 

6,273,4S0 

1,810,616 

9,370 

311,286 

216,282 

140,:^93 

168,744 

225.556 

2.772 

2,549 

175,9'J8 

176,854 



110,255 

2,759,103 

407,275 

88,939 

250,296 



KeUtned 

fl>r Ilooir 

Cousumption. 

1.969 
. 6,^74 

14,283. 

25,937.' 
2,050,082 
30^,400 
. 8.044. 
192,310 
162.204 

40,124 
140,100 
1^9,388. 
. 2,30a 
3,423 
155,499 
107,410 



114,663 

2,476,990 

396,502 

81,480 

130,1222 



QnimtlUet 
Exported. 



25,045 
6.844 416 
1,815,537 

848,108 

loT849 
89,886 



20,168 



cwts. 133,799 127,821 



Silk :— 

Raw and waste . lbs. 

- Thrown ... do. 
manufactures of Ku- 

rope . ... do. 

Ditto, India, vis. Banda- 
nas, Romals, &c. pieces 

"Crape in pieces . . do. 

Crape scarfs, shawls, 
&c. • • . number 

- TflJfeties, damasks, &e. 

pieces 

SxiNS :— 

. Calf and Kid, untanned, 
cwts. 
Deer, undressed number 



3,992,593 
629,281 

158,831 

185,117 



3,778,791 
514,240 

148,478 



29,975 
25,311 

9,202 



1,307 IVdue. 

} £10,485 
27,233j 

10,631 £5|516 



101,023 100,337 

818 
,819 



I 27,1 



Goat, ditto 
Kid, ditto 
Kid, dressed 
Lamb, imdressed 
Seal, ditto . 

Smalta • « . 

Spelter » • • 



do. 

do. 

do. 

. do. 

. do. 

lbs. 

cwts. 



SrtBiTs:— 

Rum 

Brandy 

Geneva . • 
Sugar, unrefined 
Tallow . . . 
Tar 



proof gallons 

* . do. 

• . do. 

cwts. 

do. 

IdsU 



42,637 
125,357 
354,594 
595,573 
621,780 
2,820,092 
541,692 
391,523 
76,412 



7,892,722 
1,461,897 
213,926 
5,366.262 
1,040,691 
10.572 



40,194 

31,079 

212,422 

486,527 

621,780 

2,819,706 

528,206 

348,115 

20,526 



3,624,597 
1,235,101 

23,898 
3,781,011 

918J33 
10,075 



6,383 



112,948 
97,469 



62,684 



2,373,527 

504,172 
207,072 
420,721 



Tea lbs. 31,648,926 29,997,055 236,359 

TiMBKa : — 

Battens and batten 

.- ends . • gt.hunds, 14,596 ' 11,637 

Deal and deal ends do. 54,915 49,489 

Xathwood ... do. 11,373 11,269 

Masts, yards, &c., under 
12 inches in diame- 
. ter . . . number 13,438 12,027 — 

Ditto, 12 inches and 

above . . . loads 4,703 4,125 

Oak plank, 2 inches thick 

or upwards . . do. 2,525 2,279 

Staves . . gt. bunds. 76,431 70,307 

Teak . . . loads 23,839 21,981 

Timber, 8 incbes square 

or upwards . . do. 562,199 546,07a . 

Wai4iscot logs, do. do. 2,571 2,701 

Tin cwts. 8,099 

Tobacco, unmanufacd. lbs. 33,107,679 
Ditto, manufactuied, and 
Snuff .... do. 
Tiirpentine, not worth more 

than 12s. per cwt. cwts. 317,895 S01,199» 

Valonia .... do. 134,307 137«193 . 

yUXy bees • • • do. 7|203 . . . 2.0,095 » 



12,226 
19,418,9^ .9,358,356 



220,106 114,900 80,061 



Retuned 







QuuidUes 


for Home 


QnanHiiM 


. 




Inpottad. 


CousampUon. 


Exported* 


Whale fins . 


.• . *. 


7,191 


6,723 




Wool, cotton 


.- . IbK 238,674,853 


273,249,653 22,308,555 


Wool, sheeii^s 


.• • do. 


31,652,029 


29,669,908 


1,025,962 


WiK«:— 










Cape • • 


. ! gallons 


428,154 


539,584 


30,943 


Freoch . . 


. . . do. 


351,102 


254,360 


76,1 5t 


Portugal • 


... du. 


2,763,211 


2,707,734 


235,129 


Spanisli 


... do. 


2.605,328 


2,089,532 


377,138 


Madeira 


• . . do. 


356,514 


209,127 


128,828 


Canary 


... do. 


191,916 


94.117 


104.302 


Rhenish . 


... do. 


. 71,352 


. 5Z,888 


8,152 


Other sorts 


. . do. 


349,293 


259,916 


54,262 


Of all sorts 


• • do. 


7,116,870 


6,212,264 


1,014,925 


Yarn, linen, raw 


cwts. 


* 17,352 


17,.352 




Zaffiie • . . 


lbs. 


227,512 


227,982 





Shippifig {Port qf Xoficfoft).— The IbUowing is a state- 
ment 01 the number of Ships and their register tonnage, 
which have entered the port of London during each half 
year of the years 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, and the half 
year ending Midsummer 1833, distinguishing British and 
fereign. For the 'last half year, we have also distinguished 
the Countries froift whence they arrived. 





BriHdi. 


Foreign. 


Midsummer 1829 


m- 


Tons: 
200,144 


68? 


111.112 


Christmas 182^ 


1592 


261,070 


601 


103,303 


Midsummer 183d 


924 


120,757 


427 


70.024 


Christmas 1830 


1676 


281,479 


829 


136,251 


Midsummer 1831' 


1321 


201,910 


810 


134,826 


Christmas 1831 


1551 


252,623 


714 


130,532 


Midsummer 1832 


ir88 


130.979 
194,320 


421 


69,491 


Christmas 183^ 


. 1236 


43d 


81,034 


Midsummer 1833' 


S99 


144,233 


523 


77,484 



Wool.— In No.yiir. we ^ve a detailed abstract of the 
Exports and Imports of Wool and Woollen Manufaetuies 
for the year 183^. The following is a statement of the 
Exports of the quantities of Sheep and Lambs' Wool, and 
Woollen, and Worsted Yam» and the declared value of 
Woollen Manufactures, from the year 1820 to the above year* 
both inclusive. 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 



.Wool. 

.ibi. . 

35,242 

.34,226 

33,208 

.28,563 

.53,743 

112.424 

143,130 

278,552 

l,66y,389 

1,332,097 

2,951,100 

3,404,275 

4,199,825 



yam. . 


WooUea Maaii£ 


ibs. 


£ 


3,924 


5,386,138 


0,121 


6,462,886 


. 12,515 


6,488,167 


6,423 


5,636,586 


12,640 


6,043,051 


76,961 


6,185.648 


131,032 


4,966,879 


255,708 


5,245,649 


436,722 


5,06 V4I 


589,558 


4,587,603 


. 1,108,023. 


4,728.666 


.1,592,455 


5,232,013 


.2,204,464 


5,244,479 



CoaU, — The export duty on coals, culm, and cinders, haft 
undergone considerable reductions within the last three 
years. It is now in no case higher than 6«. Sd. per to«i« 
which is on being exported to foreign countries in forei^p 
ships, not belonging to States with >^ich we have treaties 
of reciprocitjr ; and is oilly half thdt amdUnt in other ships. 
The dutv on small coals, culm, and cipders, is now 2s, per 
ton, in British ships or ships of States acting under treaties 
of reciprocity, and 4«. per ton in other ships. When ex- 
ported to any British {rassessious, the whole are duty free, 
tinder the previous scale, during part of 1831, small coals 
and cinders were subject to the same duty as coals. The 
following are the exports for the last three years, with the 
amount of duty thereon. 



Quantities Exported. 



1830 
183L 
1832 



Cooli and 
Cinder*. 
Tons. 
255,169 
328,123 
370,282 



SmaU 

Coals. 

Tons. 

248,717 

182,123 

. 217,836 



Culm. 

Tons. 
535 
585 



Total. Total duty. 



Tons. 
504,419 
510,831 
5^8,^46 



£ 
63.890 
65.237 
56,70e 



Idas. 
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RETURN of the SsTABLtSRMXTfTs of the Public Dkpaktkxnts and OincBf in 1821 voA 1832 lespectirely. 



DEPARTMENTS. 



Treatnry, incliidinj^ Comminariat 

Secretaiy of State, Home Department 
Ditto Foreign ditto 

Ditto Colonial ditto . 

PrtTy Council Office 

Ditto for Trade . . 

i Admiralty, indudio(( the Naval, Vietuatlinfi^, \ 

< and Royal ICarine Departmenti, at Home > 

( and Abroad ) 

. Audit Office, including late Colonial Audit Office 

Ordnance Department . • 

Customs ditto •••••••• 

Excise ditto •••••..• 

Stamps ditto • 

Tax ditto 

Post Office ditto 

Mint Office 

War Office, indiiding the Office for Military Boards 

Army Pay Office ...•••... 

Commander-in-Chiefs Office 

Quartermaster- General's Office • • . • . 

Adjutant-Oenerars Office ...•••« 

Judf^AdYocate-Genemrs Office • • • . , 

Army Medical Board Office 

Chii plain- Grenerars Department . . • . . 

r Chvlsea Hospital, incliidin}^ the Secretary's, 

( Agent^s, and Treasurer's Offices 

AHe 



\lien Office 

Stationery Office 

Rejristrar of Colonial Slaves Office . . * . 

State ]^a]ier Office 

- Comptrullcm of Army Accounts Offite . • 

National Debt Office 

Lottery Office 

Auditor's Office, Exchequer 

Teller of the Exchequer's Office .... 

Ditto ditto ditto .... 

Ditto ditto ditto .... 

Ditto ditto ditto . . . . 

Clerk of the Pells Office, Exchequer . . . 

Exchequer Bill Office 

Auditor's Land Revenue Office • • • . 

Baron's Exchequer, Sentland 

Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue Office • 

IRELAND. 

Chief Secretary's Office 

Ditto in London 

Privy Council Office 

Vice-Treasurer's Office 

Privy Seal Office 

Office of Public Works, 

Office for Auditini; CivU Accounts . • . 

Board of First Fruits 

Hibernian School • 

Office of Lieutenant*Geneial Commanding • 

Army Medical Office 

Quartermaater-6eneral*s Office • . . • 
' Deputy- Judf^A dvocate-General's Office . 
Pruvost-Marshal-Generai's Office • . . • 

Ac^utant-General's Office 

Commissariat Department • • . . • 

Royal Hospital, itilmainham 

Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Military Account Office «...«•• 



ESTABLISHMENT. 



1821. 



Kumber 
Of 

Psnoos. 



147 
30 
33 
20 
20 
20 

1,678 

183 

1,221 

10,819 

8,578 

624 

385 

1,687 

27 

164 

68 

25 

22 

24 

8 

11 

2 

168 

9 

• 40 

• 4 

6 

29 

16 

38 

24 

6 

G 

6 

6 

16 

II 

11 

38 

106 



54 

T2 
6 

27 

2 

131 

28 
5 

27 
8 

20 
9 
1 
3 
9 

92 

62 
2 

46 



26,880 



Amoont of 
Salaries. 



£. 

82,159 
22,055 
25,525 
17,468 
9.780 
7,862 

465,496 

54,190 

238,763 

1,166,448 

925,087 

174,760 

90,180 

115,240 

10,631 

48,041 

23,222 

13,524 

5,272 

6,712 

4,630 

4,998 

900 

20,637 

1,451 

5,687 
1,210 
1,272 

11,785 
4,527 
9,fii 

1.5,75(1 
5,800 
5,380 
5.800 
6,iI2 
9,9J5 
3,970 
1,610 

17,472 

33,058 



17.419 

4,178 

2,577 

16,544 

1,385 

12,516 

7,175 

498 

1,979 

1.849 

6,666 

1.114 

506 

2J3 

1.018 

8,146 

4,543 

216 

10,222 



3,772,805 



1832. 



Number 

of 
Persons. 



115 
30 
39 
33 
17 
25 

723 

95 

824 

9,459 

6,377 

458 

276 

1,815 

30 

87 

54 

26 

24 

28 

7 

13 

1 

162 

8 

36 

4 

6 

28 

32 

20 

6 

5 

5 

6 

13 

11 

11 

34 

91 



38 
8 
6 

14 
2 

39 

25 
8 

24 
6 

16 
5 
1 
1 
9 

13 

54 
2 



21,305 



Amoant of 
Salaries. 



£. 

67,812 
20,335 
23,527 
21,527 
8,086 
9,880 

214,581 

31,152 

146,991 

975,059 

744,450 

121,788 

46.545 

113,127 

10,175 

31,095 

18,015 

11,311 

5,712 

7,327 

3,570 

5,140 

216 

19,887 

1,166 
4,9/1 
1,210 
1,549 
10,489 
8,756 

12,832 
5,768 
4,994 
5,000 
P,"03 
6J10 
3,720 
1,25.> 
10,681 
24,679 



14,536 

1,940 

2,577 

6,315 

100 

5,677 

5,440 

77u 

1,698 

1,103 

4,605 

664 

506 

16S 

1,018 

2,420 

3.396 

193 



2,819,622 



Abate Additions 



Tiital Reductions effected kioce 1821 . • . 
Add Reductions directed to be made on Vacancies 



TotAL made and to be made 



Ptffwns 



REDUCTIONS. 



Already effected, J?,^;"^-; 



Nanabcr 
of 



32 

'3 

955 

88 

397 

1,360 

2,201 

166 

109 



77 
14 



38 

4 

• 
1 
1 



13 

92 
3 



79 
8 

46 



5,758 



183 



5.575 
114 



5,689 



AsBoant of 
Salaries. 



14,347 
1,720 
1,998 

* 1,694 



250,915 

23,038 

91,772 

191,369 

180,637 

52,972 

43,635 

2,113 

4.'S6 

16,916 

5,207 

2,213 



1,060 



684 

750 

285 
716 



1,296 



9,622 

2,918 

32 

386 

800 

209 

3,835 

150 

355 

6,791 

8,379 



2,883 
2,238 



10,229 
1,2»5 
6.839 
1,735 



281 

746 

2,061 

450 



\726 

1,147 

23 

10,222 



965,240 



12,057 



953, IS."? 
73.006 



1,026,189 






2 
20 
37 
36 

"3 

1 



114 



Amoont 

of 
Salaries. 



4,031 
1,972 
1,888 
1,867 
980 



566 

4,550 

22,324 

23,516 

1,065 

3,392 

890 

1,160 



183 



100 
294 

150 

3,900 



238 



73,006 



ADDT- 
TIONS. 



If 

1^ 



128 
3 



16 



1&3 



Amoani 

of 
Sauries; 



4,059 
2"loi« 



440 
615 

143 



277 
4,22^ 



277 



12,057 



Per Annum. 



UB 



CdMPAKlON TO ittK lOrtlKftliElL 



Bankers. — A return was ordered by the House of Com- 
mons, of ttU joint-stock banks, and all private banks in 
England that have suspended payment, or become bank- 
rupts since 1824, distinguishing those within sixty-five 
miles from London, fh)m those beyond that distance. The 
return presented states that ** there is no return or in- 
formation in my otfice, whereby I am enabled to state the 
nature of any bank, whether it be one of joint stock or not ; 
nor can I tell when any banker has stopped payment, 
except as it is evidenced by the lodgment in this office of 
documents for the issuing of a commission or flat in bank- 
ruptcy." By this return it appears, that from Jan. 1824, 
to June, 1833, there were 39 dockets struck against banking 
firms in London, and within 65 miles thereof, and 120 
beyond that distance; and commissions or fiats were 
issued in every case except three. It should, however, be 
added, that separate dockets appear to have been struck in 
several cases against the same firm, and against the difie- 
rant members of the same firm. Another return gives the 
amount of the dividend hitherto paid by the London bankers 
whe^ have been declared bankrupt in the period above- 
mentioned. By this, it appears that there has been paid by 
Fauntleroy and Co., 8^. 4d. in the pound; Chambers no 
dividend; Sikes and Wilkinson, \Ss. 8rf. ; Pike, Howell, 
and Pike, id. ; Gordon, Army Agent and Banker, tid. ; 
Marsh, Navy Agent and Banker, Ids. 6d. ; Fry and Chap- 
man, Bs.; Kemington and Stephenson, 10^. 106^.} Gray, 
formerly of Hartsheath, near Moid, Flint, Wine-merchant 
and Banker, no dividend; Macdonald and Campbell, 
Army Agents and Bankers, no dividend ; Bond and Patr 
tisall, Ms. ad.; Maberley, 2s,; Duckett and Morland, 6s, 



Joint Stock Banks,— The following is a list of the joint- 
stock banks established under the act 7th Geo. IV. c. 46, 
with the number of partners in each bank and the places in 
which their business is transacted. 

Bank of Birmingham, 203 partners ; Birmingham. 

Bauk of Liver])(M)l, 427 ; Liverpool. ,,^ 

Bank of Maiicheater, 578 ; Manchester and Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and Stock]K)rt in Cheshire. 

Bank of Westmoreland, 129; Kendal. 

Bi&riivley Bankiufj: Company, 119; Bamsley. 

Birmingham Bankiu); Company. 295 ; Birminf^haoi. 

Bradfuni Banking Company, 173; Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Bradford Commerical Joint Stock Banking Company, 131; Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

BriHttdOidBank, 8; Bristol. 

Cumberland Union Banking Company, 158 ; Workington, Cockeiw 
mouth, Maryport, Wigton, Carlisle and Penrith. 

Darhn)>ton Di»trict Joint Stock Baukin|^ Comiwny, *274 } Darlings 
ton, Stockton, and Barnard Casfle, in Durham ; Northallerton 
ami Stokesley in Yorkshire. 

Gloucestershire Banking Company, 130; Oloucester* 

Halifax Joint Stock Banking Company, 172 ; llalifrfZ. 

Uuddcrhfield Banking Com{iany, 285 ; Huddersfifld. 

Knarejt borough and Claro Banking Company, IGO; Knares- 
thorough, Wetherby, Ripnn, Easmgwold, llelmidey, Thirek, 
Boron ghbridge, Masham, Pately Bridge, Oiley and Harrogate. 

Lancaster Banking Company, 81 ; Lancaster, Ulverston and 
Preston. 

Leeds Banking Company, 496 • Leeds. 

Leicestershire Banking Company, 53 ; Leicester and Hinckley. 

Leith Banking Company, 14; Carlisle* 

Liverpool Commercial Banking Company, 104 ; Liverpool. 

Manchester and Liverpool Dibtrict Banking Company, 857 : Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Oldham, Ashton, Warrington, Bury, Preston, 
Blackburn anti Wigan, in Lancashire; Stockport and Nantwich 
in Chehhire ; Uanley, Stafford, Cheadle, Lane End and Uugeley, 
in Staii'urdshire ; Market Drayton in Shropshire, and Glovsop in 
Derbyshire. 

Mirfield and Huddersfield District Banking Company, 213; Mir- 
field, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Dewsbury and Dobcross. 

Norfolk and Norwich Joint Stock Banking Company, 131 ; Nor- 
wich, Swaflliam, Foulsham, East Derehnm, Kakenham. Lynn, 
Harleston and Watton, in Norfolk ; and Bungay in Suffolk. 

I^orth of England Joint Stock Banking Company, 505;. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in Northumberland, and Sunderland in 
Durham. 

^y mouth and Devonport Banking Company, 132; Plymouth, 
Devonport and Kingsbridge. 

Baddleworth Banking Company, 113; Saddleworth, Ashton, 
and Oldham. 

Sheffield Banking Company, 154 ; Sheffield. 

Stamford and Spalding Joint Stock Banking Company, 74; 
Stamford, Sjialding, Market Deeping, Bo«ton, Bourn and 
Cirantham, m Liucolnskire ^ 'Ound.e^ Kiitteringi Thntpttone 



and PtttrbORMi^ in NoctiuuBptottthue | Ontcham and Uppingw 

ka■^ m Ba tta n^a h Maf Malten Mowbray wA AteftM Har. 

boroug^h, in Leioaitanhire ; Huntingdon in Hunts, and Wii« 

beach m Cambridgeshire. >^ 

Studcay's Banking Company, 12 ; Bristol, Bndgewater, Taunton, 

Chard, Crsurkme, Ilmingter, Lang^xnt, Wella, Bruton, and 

Shejiton Mallet. 
Wakefield Banking Company, 217 ; Wakefield. 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Banking Company, 225 ; Whitehavan 

and Penrith. 
Wolrerhampton and Staffordshire Banking Company, 2'39 ; WoU 

Yerhmnplon. 
York Citi and County Banking Company, 286 ; York, Malton, 

Selhy, Howden, Scarborough, and Goole. 
York Union Banking Company, 200; York, Bridlington aqd 

Great ttriffeld. 



Excise Licenses, — ^The number of licenset issued in Enf- 
land tnd Walets, undi^r the provitioiM of the act I Will. Iv., 
c. 64, was, in the hal^^^tr ending Maieh n, 1831, 2i,S58 ; 
in tlw y(*r saidiiig Mank «1, 183 j, 31,300; and in the 
vear Ending March 31,1 833, 33, 738. The number of puUic 
liouseB licensed KMt tlM sale of beer, ala, and spiiita, waa, in 
Che half-year ending March 31, 1631, 45,866 ; iti the year 
ending March 31, 1832, 46,359; and in the year ending 
March 31, 1833, 47,286. The number of public houses 
licensed for the tele of beer and ale only was, in the half- 
year ending March 31, 1831, 5120; in the year ending 
March 31, 1832, 1(254; and in the year ending March dJ, 
1833, 48«]. 



Revmue qf India, — General Abattaot of tho RevemMs 
and Chkrffea of India for three years, aeeordiag la the latest 
advices, snowing the Net Ravenue, tiie Amount paid for 
Itaterest on Debts, and the remainii^ aatptns Revenue. 



1828*9. 



Bengal • 

Madras • , 

Bombay 

Kxpensas of St. Helena 



RereauM. 

£, 

14823,840 

. 5,575,049 

2,331,802 



Charr*. 

£, 

10,329,331 

5,256,646 

3,600,841 

113,054 



loteieit on Daibt. 

£, 

1,899, 296 

199,272 

22,957 



£22,740.691 19,597,306 

Net surplus Revenue £1,022|130 



Bengal 

Madras • • 

Bom!)ay 

iSxpense of St. Helena 



1829-30. 
M,858,l 77 
. 5.415,.567 
2,421,443 



9,598,785 

5,'2 56,646 

3,600,841 

93,004 



21,695,207 18,549.276 

Net surplus Revenue £1,138,238 

1830-31 

Bengal . . . 14,119,914 ' 9,224.937 

Madras . . 5,358.260 5.107,020 

Bombay • . 2541,136 3,594,472 

Expense of 8t. Helena . . . 86,044 

22,019,310 18,013.473 

Net surplus Revenue £1,799,633 



2,121,165 



1,7«0.638 

205.9i0 

21,135 



2,007,693 



1,946.230 

218.820 

42,164 



2,207,204 



WHiers and Ca<2e^«.— Number of writers and cadeta ap- 
pointed in the East India aerriee each year, from 1813 to 
1833. 





WHttra. 


: Cmdeti. 




Writew.' 


Cadet*. 


1813 


31 


59 


1824 


35 


383 


1814 


7 


47 


1825 


39 


353 


1815 


53 > 
39; 


65 


1826 


55 


509 


1816 


1827 


58 


359 


1817 


20 


85 


1828 


69 


358 


1818 


37 


336 


1829 


fl 


183 


1819 


27 • 


527 


18)0 


11^ 


1820 


32 


499 


1831 


63 


139 


1821 


40 


403 


1832 


36 


96 


1822 


37 


314 


1833 


11 


49 


1823 


22 


211 









Tithe Con^siiion, Ireland, — From the year 1824 to 
1832, both mclusive, there has been advanced from the 
consolidatad fund m Ireland, for the payment of com- 
misaionera appomted on behalf of the incumbonta and 
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#f 149,398/. I at. 6|d ; of this ram there hat be«n repaid, hy 
ipeumhentt. 14,9SS/. 8#. 8tf ., bv parishes 28»(H>6/. 15». 4^; 
liMving a balaoee due to the publio of 405,b6O/. 9#. SioC 

MHfopoUtan Police 2l#««»«ineii/.— Returns ef the annual 
Tidue of the property in each of the several parishes and 
tUtrt-paiDchial places within the Metfopolitan PoUoe Die* 
tiiet, upon which the last Rate for the Keliaf of the Foor 
t» the M ef Apal, I83d» was assessed. 



Adon • 

ArtiUety Gnmad, 
Bsniet « • 



Old 



£. 
. 8852 
. 3663 
. 7228 
28,100 
72,438 
76,424 
• 745 
21,898 
122,967 
65 
119,144 
12.739 
28,395 



Bermomtiey . 

B«lhnd Gieen 

Brvntford, New 

BromWy . • 

Cainb«r«ell • 

Charter.] 

CheliKsa 

ChiBwirk 

Chriit Church (Midd.) 

Chriit Church (Surtey) 36,106 

eiaphum . . . 30,070 

ClurkeuweU • , • 160,140 

Xaling * . • . 25,935 

fidham • . . 26.208 

furoival's Inn . • , 3185 

Qrtty'tlaa . • , 15 832 

Qr««fnwifh .... 53,692 

Hackiwy .... 95,071 

Hammwtmith • • • 2(».16'2 

K^nstiigten . • . 93.400 

Lambeth . . . 282,380 

Lincoln't loa • . . 10.799 

Mile Kud New Town . 9309 

Mile End Old lV>wn . 7'2.240 

Pauldington . • • • 74,447 

Fenge 793 

Poplar 97,401 

Puiuey 20,152 

Raicliff ..... 2i,9S3 
Ri)th«trhithe .... 49,300 
Rolls Liberty . . . 12.775 
8t. Andrew ft St Qeorge 109 343 
St. A nor, Limehuuse . 30.7*29 
St. Aline, We«tmiuHter . 58.12*2 
St. Botulph, BishoiMgate 33,780 



St. Clement Danes • . 68,043 
St. George in the Catt 12:),131 
St. Geo., HanoTer So. 537,604 
St. 6«orge, SouthvarB . 98,280 
St. Gilert and 8t Oee. 227,532 
St. James, Weatmiaeter a32,A68 
St. John, Hampalead « 31,372 
St. John, Souihwark • 34,710 
St. John, Wappiag • . 20,014 
St. John, Wejrtmioster . 47.718 
St. Katharine . , . 9513 
St. Luke, Middleiss 129,387 
St. Margaret, We«tnl. . 96,968 
St. Martui in the Fields 147,900 
St. Mary, Inlingtoa 153,775 
Sr. Miirylebone « . 727,083 
St. Ufary, Newingtsn 109,533 
St. Mary-le-Stmnd . .11,119 
8t Mary, Stratford, Bow 15,009 
Sr. Mary, Whitechapel 113,319 
St. Nichulas, Oeptford 7968 
St. OUve, Soiithwark . 28,843 
St. Pimcrat, Middlettz 441,244 
Sr. Paul, Cuvent Garden o9,5.{6 
St. Paul, Deptford . . 27,193 
St. Paul, Shadwell . . I7,8fi0 
St. Saviuur, Southwark . 69,635 
St. Sepulchre « • . 12,580 
St. Thomaii, Southwark • 3645 
SiifiVon Uill, Ac. » . 32,045 
Savoy . • • • . 3685 
Shoreditch . • • ae Retnru 
Stuko Newingtoa • 13,520 
Streatham • • . 20.682 

Touting 5907 

Towt-r, Without . , . Ih53 

Tower, Within . no Return 

Trinity, Miiioriea . . 5 158 

, Wandttwurth . . . 16,748 



The ahove amounts are. for the most part, those of the 
raek rents, hut in some cases, in differeot proportions below 
it. It also includes the rental of premises whioh are excused 
in the poor rate assessment, m consequence of heing 
^Bipty, or for other causes. 

Rigiitratitm qf Slaves. — N umber of Slares in each of the 
West India Colonies a^i they stood at the original and at the 
laM registration, with the dates of such regis»trations. 



Antigua • . 

>i • • 
Barbadoes 

i> • • 
Bahamas • • 

»f • • 
Bcrbice . 

» • • 

Bermuda 

»t • • 
Pemeraia 

It • 

Pomiaica 

Grenada 

Jamaica • 

» • • 

Montienat 

n • 

Kevis . . 

>» • • 

St. Christopher 



1817 
1827 
1817 
1829 
1822 
18i8 
1817 
1831 
1820 
1830 
1817 
1832 
1817 
1826 
1817 
1831 
1817 
1829 
1817 
1827 
1817 
18)1 
1817 
1831 



MalM. 

15,053 

14,066 

3:>,354 

37,691 

5529 

4608 

13,802 

ll,0i0 

2503 

2107 

44,137 

34,363 

8624 

73.2 

13,737 

11,432 

173,319 

158,254 

3047 

2867 

4685 

45-26 

9685 

9141 



Females. 

17,216 

15,773 

42,139 

44,211 

5279 

4G60 

10,747 

9025 

2671 

2264 

33,730 

31,188 

9335 

8030 

14, '292 

1-2,172 

172,831 

164,167 

3563 

3395 

4917 

4616 

10,483 

9944 



Toui 

32,269 

29,839 

77,493 

81,902 

10.808 

92G8 

24,549 

23,768 

5176 

4371 

77,867 

65,5.'>6 

17,959 

15,392 

28,029 

23,604 

346,150 

322,421 

6610 

6262 

9602 

9142 

20,168 

19,085 









Utim. 




^(^Valfs. 




TotaL 


StLttcia « 


1816 




7394 




8891 




16,285 


w • • 


1831 




6U9 




7229 




13,:U8 


St.ViaMiit . 


1817 




12,743 




12,475 




25, '218 


*♦ • 


1831 




11,216 




11,781 




22,997 


Tolmg. . . 


1819 




7633 




7837 




15,470 


»» • • 


1832 




5603 




6488 




12,091 


Trinidad . . 


1616 




14,133 




11,411 




25,544 


9f • •- 


1828 




12,591 




11,185 




23,776 


Viigialsbnds 


1818 




3231 




3668 




6899 


n • 


1828 




2510 




2889 




6399 



STAMPED AND UNSTAMPED PUBLICATIONS.' 
A Mm. Joshua Hobson, it appears, has been lately con^ 
victed at Huddersfield^or publishing an unstamped news^ 
paper, entitled The Voice qfthe fVest RicUn^, and not being* 
able, or not choosing, to pay the consequent penalties, htt 
been committed to the Wakefield House of Correction fo» 
six months. Upon this event a great outcry has been, 
raised by a part of the newspaper press, which is in thei 
habit of boasting loudest both of its honesty and its logie^ 
but which, on the present occasion, has not shown much o£ 
either. 

Mr. Hobson and his associates, according to the TVuc 
Sun, (see that paper for August 13th,) were led to think 
that they might publish their unstamped newspaper with, 
impunity by the example of the Penny Magazine, It ia 
possible that this assertion may not be a mere rhetorical 
flourish, or a falsehood. These persons being constantly told 
by the Tnie Sun, and other omcles professing an equal teal 
for the diflfusion of truth, that the Penny Magazine was 
allowed to be published without a stamp merely through the 
favour of the Government, may have believed that such was 
really the case. But when the editor of the True !<un goes 
on to say, *' they saw that work established in defiance of 
the Stamp Ofiiee,*' we take leave to tell him that, en-* 
lightener of the popular ignorance as he would be thought* 
he asserts that which is false, and which he well knows 
to be fhlse — aye, as false (though certainly not quite so in- 
decent) as any of the quack doctors' advertisements, which 
he also daily serves up for the edification of bis readers. 

The Penny Magazine is published " in defiance of ths 
Stamp Office," only in the same sense in which it may be 
said to be published In defiance of the ofl&ce of the True 
Sun itself; the Stamp Ofiice has nothing to do with it. 
It is not a publication coming under any of the statutea 
which give' the Stamp Office a right of interference. It 
might as well he asserted, that Johnson's Dictionary is 
published in defiance of the Stamp Office. 

The law on this subject is contained in the statutsi 
60th Geo. III. chap. 9. That act imposes a stamp duty 
only upon periodical publications, the successive parts or 
numbers of which appear at intervals not exceeding 
twentv-six days, and which treat of matters belonging to 
church or state. The words of the statute are these : *' AU 
pamphlets and papers containing any public news, intelli^' 
gence, or occurrences, or any remarks or obsen*ations tbere^ 
on, or upon any matters in Church and State, printed in 
any part of the United Kingdom for sale, and published 
periodically, or in parts and numbers, at intervals not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any 
two such pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers, where any 
of the said pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers respeo^ 
tively, shall not exceed two sheets, or shall be published for 
sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of the duty by 
this act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to 
be newspapers, within the true intent and meanint;: of 
several other acts of Parliament now in force relating 
to newspapers, and be subject to such and the same duties 
of stamps,'' &o. The Penny Magazine does not treat of 
matters in church or state ; it docs not give public news, 
intelligence, or occurrences. The law demands a stamp only 
in the case of newspapers ; the Penny Magazine is not 
a newspaper. It is not the description of publication for 
which a stamp is necessary; and therelore, and for m^ 
other reason, it is published without one. 

This appears so simple a matter that, having b^en stated, 
it is difficult to conceive that any person should not be able 
to understand it Yet, strange as it may seem, it is never* 
theless undeniable, that not only the True Sun, but sundry 
other newspapers have persisted for a ver}' long time in. 
|at Itaal pretending not to see .the distiiictk)n whiok w# 
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have just stated. The Examiner and Spectator in par- 
ticular, in a manner very unworthy* of the talent with which 
they are hoth conducted, have repeatedly descended to 
xetail to their readers what they must have known to be 
the absurd imputation, of the Penntf Magazine being 
allowed to be published without a stamp, because it was 
patronised by certain members of the Government. No 
refhtation of this wretched nonsense ought ta have been 
needed; but it so happens that the matter was some 
months ago very well and clearly explained in a reply 
which appeared in Chambers's Edinburgh Journal to a very 
extraordinary attack by the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
on the illegality and unfairness of the very thing which 
that publication had itself been practising for many years. 
For if the Literary Gazette was allowed to be published 
without a stamp, as it is, it would certainly puzzle most 
people to assign a reason why the Penny Magazine should 
not. But the worthy editor, while penning that strange 
effdsion, seemed to have forgotten his own case altoge- 
tiier. It was not a person rebuking his neighbour for 
a particular sin, being himself notorious for his addiction 
to another as bad, or worse ; but the very perpetrator of the 
alleged offence coming forward with apparent unconscious- 
ness, to address the public through an attack on his neigh- 
bour, in vehement denouncement of his own conduct. It 
miffht be hard to say, indeed, whether the oblivion was 
leu or pretended ; but take it either way, the exhibition 
was an exceedingly rich one. Mr. Chambers will excuse 
OS, if we insert a passage from his remarks on this subject : 

*' For our own part, we most emphatically remonstrate 
against this system which the London Literary Gazette, 
and other papers above sixpence in price, have adopted, 
•f denouncing to the stamp laws all literary sheets pub- 
fished below that standard of money. The stamp laws say, 
as plainly as words can speak, that all sheets which publish 
news and occurrences, and comment upon matters of church 
and state, shall pay duty. But the papers above sixpence 
give another reading to the law, and say, that all sheets 
jMiblished at a cheaper price than theirs shall be hable to 
impost. We had thought the law severe enough, since it 
prevented the people from getting news and politics without 
duty ; but the severity of the law is liberality itself to the 
pseudo-liberal newspapers, which would urge the Govern- 
ment, against its own will, to tax the dissemination of 
general knowledge also. The case is exactly the same 
ludicrous one, as if the muslin meroer were to denounce 
war against the clothier for attracting customers to purchase 
his moro substantial articles, to the neglect of gauzes and 
crapes. It is a mere commeroial war, in which a ragard to 
self has completely blinded the assailing party to those very 
principles of justice and truth which they affect to advocate 
zealously in general questions/* 

Unstamped periodicals, however, are no new thing among 
ns. We have had many others, besides the Literary 
Gazette, for years past This being considered, it does seem 
extraordinary that the outcry should have been raised 
on the subject which we have recently heard. Why, what- 
ever the above-mentioned newspapers may pretend, they, 
and all the world, must have known perfectly well long ago, 
that periodical works, not giving news, nor discussing matters 
in church or state, might oe published by any body without 
a stamp. Has not the well-known little work called The 
Mirror, for instance, been so published for many years ? 
Had we not 7%0 Olio, The Casket, and dozens of other 
aimilar unstamped publications, long before the Penny 
Magazine was ever heard of? Were these all specially 
protected by their connexion with his Majesty's Ministers ; 
or would not any body in those days have been laughed at 
for asserting that such either was or possibly could be the 
case ? Yet, now we have our public instructors gravely pre- 
tending not to be able to account on any other except such 
a monstrous and perfectly ridiculous supposition, for the 
impunity of the unstamped Penny Magazine, They never 
beforo heai-d of such a thing, forsooth, as a publication of 
that cost issued without a stamp— and they cannot conceive 
bow it can be done in the present case, except in the way 
that has been mentioned. 

' When the case of Hobson was mentioned in the House of 
Commons, the Solicitor General explained the law just as we 
have stated it. He said, '* that if the man had been imprisoned 
merely for selling an unstamped penny publication, then un- 
doubtedly the punishment was illegal, but if the offence was 
tbe selling of an unstamped newspaper, he had incurred 



the penalty of the law, and must suffer it.** Having^ 
quoted these words, *' Here,'' exclaims the editor at the 
True Sun, " is a saho for the tender conscience of the Loid 
Chancellor! To selleoi unstamped ^nny publieation^thB 
Penny Magazine, to wit, or any other periodical to which 
the society of Useftil Knowledge may lend its countenance — 
is quite legal ; but to sell an unstamped Newspaper (mark 
the distinction, reader) is a palpable violation of Whi^ 
law ! A * publication,* in short, according to the Whigs, 
is not a ' Newspaper — and, conversely, a ' Newspaper^ 
is not a ^publication^ Now all this, though eminently 
in accordance with the genius of Whig lo^c, does not 
happen to satisfy us." This, we suppose, is intended for 
something very severe. If the reaaers,of .tliQ True Sun 
take it for either good sense or honest absurdity, they must 
be very easily gulled. . . 

These attaclu upon the pennv publications, and demands 
that the arm of the law should be strotched eut to put them 
down, seem to come with no very good graoe from the 
quarters where they have been most eagerly urged— from 
the newspapers that are most in the habit of obtruding upon 
the public their anxiety for the diffusion of khowl^Lge of 
all kinds among the people. We should rather expect to 
find such newspapers expressing their satis&ction, that the 
law permitted so much information to be dispensed at & 
rate at w}iich the people could afford to p\irc];iase it What 
should we think of those who objected to the. prohibition 
against the importation of foreign com free, from duty, on 
the ground that it diminished the supply of bread, were 
they to clamour incessantly for a tax upon the importation 
of foreign beef, if that also were an article 'of large consump-> 
tion among the people ? Would not their coimuct appear 
to be rather inconsistent, and hardly to be explained upon 
any other supposition, except that they had some private 
interest* of their own to serve, for the sake of which they 
were willing enough that a blow, no matter how heavy, 
should be given to those of the public ? The newspapers 
which profess to wish for the diffusion of knoVledge, and 
yet desue a law to put down the cheap non-rpoliticsd publi-^ 
cations, ase equally inconsistent. The people at pi-esent 
are not allowed to have political information witliout a tax. 
unless they receive it in the way in which our own work 
supplies it— at an interval of a month. -If this be an evil^. 
it is 8urely"some mitigation rather than an aggravation of it» 
that they may have all other knowledge duty-free. This is 
something for patriots and philanthropists to rejoice in, not 
to rail agcdnst. But both philanthropy and patriotism are, 
sometunes apl strangely to forget themselves. 

It appears that the greater number of informations against 
the dealers in unstamped newspapers have been laid by 
common informers for the penalties. This, we should ap- 
prehend, would be decisive upon the question of hability to 
prosecution to any but the most prejudiced. The unstamped 
newspapers are clandestinely sold by vei^ humble shop- 
keepers. The Penny Magazine, and similar publications, 
such as the Saturday Magazine, and Chambers Journal, are 
sold not only by hawkers and small dealers, but by the most- 
respectable booksellers in the metropolis and every provin- 
cial town. If their sale were any violation of the law, why 
arc the pei^ons who c&n pay the ' penalties' ndt informed 
against? Informers are in general' a shar^i-sighted raoe. 
But we have a word to add upon tliis matter. We com- 

Slain not that the Government has been too severe witli the 
ealers in unstamped newspapers, but that they have not 
been severe enough. We complain that they have left the 
matter too much in the hands of informers. As long as the 
law exists imposing a stamp of fourpence upon "'pamphlets 
and papers eontaining any public news,** that law should be 
rigidly enforced. Our own opinions have been already ex- 
pressed as to the impolicy of that law. Its evasion, how- 
e\'er, by the publishers of unstamped newspapers lets loose 
upon us a great many of the evils that some persons dread 
from the licentiousness of the press, without any of the ad- 
vantages of the cheaper, and therefore more extended^ dif- 
fusion of political knowledge. 
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LAST YEARS EMIGRATION TO THE 
CANADAS. 
In the course of the late Session of Parliament a paper was 
piinted by order of the House of CommoDs, consisting of 
Qopies or Extracts of the Correspondence between the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Department, and the Go- 
Temors or Lieutenant-Governors of the British Colonies in 
North America and Australia, since the last returns, in as 
tu as relates to the question of Emigration. We propose, 
in the present article, to lay before our readers some of the 
most interesting facts communicated in this document, with 
a few such remarks as ^the subject suggests, or seems to 
eall for. 

. Emigration, conducted properly and in the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, dispenses its benefits at once in three 
directions. It improves the condition of the emigrant him- 
self, of the country from which he is removed, and of the 
other country in which he settles. It is a process, therefore, 
which each of these three parties is interested in promoting, 
and it may be often worth while that it should be carried on 
by t£he co-opemtion of them all. 

A case of this description, in all respects, seems to present 
itself in the relative circumstances of two countries so si- 
tuated as Great Britain on the one part and Canada on the 
other. In the former, at present, we have a superabundant 
labouring population, with the natural consequences of that 
state of thuigs — a general depression of the wages of labour, 
and a wide-spread and most burUiensome pauperism. In 
ibe latter there is a scarcity of labourers, with a consequent 
high price of labour, and plenty of employment for all who 
want it The transference of a portion of our population to 
Caiiada would at once, to a certain extent, adjust and rec- 
tify all these inconveniences. The persons so transferred 
would exchange a scanty and precarious subsistence, or 
a degrading oependence upon public charity, for bread 
enough and to spare, made sweet by tbe reflection that they 
bad worked fbr whatever they consumed, and been liberiJly 
rewarded for their work. Instead of pining and withering 
away in an overstocked or exhausted soil, they would go to 
strike root and flourish in one AiU of nourishment, and where 
there was ample room for all. The market of labour in 
England would' be relieved from part of the pressCire that 
now keeps it down, the situation of the body of labourers 
who remained at home would be made more comfortable, 
and the weight of the poor-rates upon the rest of the com- 
munity would be lightened. In Canada the woods would 
be cut down ; the ground would be tilled and sown ; towns 
and villages would be enlarged and multiplied; civilization 
would be carried out over many parts that are now unin- 
habited wastes ; arts and manufactures would be gradually 
introduced; the wealth of the colony, and of all classes 
in it, would be increased; and along with that both its 
value to the mother country, and its power of maintaining 
its rights against attacks, whether from thence or from any 
other quarter. In short, what is a load upon us would he 
a support to it, and it would derive its b€»t strength from 
what IS a source of weakness to us. 

Two incidental advantages which Canada holds out as a 
teceptacle for the surplus population of Great Britain, are 
the identity- of the language generally spoken Uiere with 
bu^ own, and the comparative shottness of the voyage which 
takes an emigrant to its shores from ours. It is the latter 
of these circumstances which must, ibr a long time to come. 

Vol* L [William Clowis, 



make it the most attractive of all our colonial depondencMS 
fbr the great mass of emigrants. If it be compared, for in- 
stance, with New Holland or Van Diemen^s Land, the de- 
mand for labourers may be as great in the two latter-setlls- 
ments ; but, being so much more distant than the Canadas^ 
they must, on that account alone, fail to draw anything like 
an equal share of the general emigratitm from the modMr 
country. If the Canadas did not exist, the Australian co- 
lonies woTild be much sooner peopled. The former may be 
regarded as a station placed half way on the road to ths 
latter, which intercepts nearly all that might otherwise have 
passed on. • • 

For this reason, in fact, until the Cansdas shall have le- 
ceived nearly all of our surplus population which they osn 
absorb, there can be no-voluntary and unaided emigration 
to Australia on an extensive scale. Our ookmies m that 
quarter can only be supplied with labourers by the employ* 
ment of some extraoroinary stimulus to force emigiatian ; 
such as the banishment thither of certain descriptions of 
criminals, or the bribing of persons to go out, by the colony 
or the government undertaking to defrav the expenses of 
the voyage, or to make them grants of land, or to secure 
them some other similar advantage. Now such encourage- 
ments, it is su£Blciently obvious, never can be applied exoept 
to a very limited extent It is not to be imagined that we 
ever shall be able to draft off in this way such cbnsideraUe 
numbers of our surplus labourers as shul sensibly esse the 
pressure occasioned by ^eir excess. The subiect of Aus- 
tralian emigration, therefore, is one of quite a mfferent de- 
scription from that of emigration to the Canadas. It is' one 
in which we in this country are comparatively but little in- 
terested, except only in so far as the prosperity of our Aus- 
tralian colonies may be interesting to us. It is in the main 
their concern, not ours. New Holland and Van Diemen*s 
Land may be benefited by tbe few hundreds of British la- 
bourers that may by any means be annuallv induced to re- 
sort to them ; but ^neither will the conditron of the great 
body of British labourers be at all bettered by this sUght 
diminution of their numbers, nor can any relief be thenoe 
looked for to the general community of this country. . 

For the present, therefore, we propose to confine our at- 
tention to that portion of the returns before us which relates 
to the emigration that has recently taken place to the Bri- 
tish colonies in North' America. The information which is 
presented upon this subject is chiefly .contained in a rmort 
addressed to Lord Aylmer, the governor of Canada, by Mr. 
Buchanan, chief asent for the superintendence of emigrants 
in that colony, and in various documents forming an. ap- 
pendix to that communication. Vfe shall endeavour to 
comprise, under a few distinct heads, the principal fiicts to 
be collected firom these statements. 

It appears that the number of the emigrants who arrived 
in Canada ttom all parts (except the United States) in the 
course of the last year, was 51,746. The arrivals take place 
during the seven months from about the beginning of May to 
the end of November, being the seaton during whifeh the navi- 
p;ation of the St Lawrence is open ; but they are very few 
in number idfter the middle of October. Last year, in the 
week ending the 19th of May, there were 6072 arrivals, and 
in that ending the 9th of June there were 10,599. Of the 
whole number, 46,246, or more than eight-ninths, had taken 
place by the 1 1th of August, or in the first fourteen of the 
twenty-eight weeks of which the season consists. The ad- 
vantage to the emigrant of arriving in the country with a 
considerable part of the summer before him, instead of at 
the commencement of the inclement winter of that cKinstft^ 
is. sufficiently obvious. Mr. Buchanan remarks, in one of 
the weekly notices appended to his general report, that. the 
emigrants who come out even so late as towards the end of 
July and August, senerally belong to a poorer class than 
those who make their appearance earlier* AH who havo 
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sufficient eommand of resources to enable them to make 
the voyage when thev please, instead of being obliged to 
irail tiU tbef can, will of eourse time their movements so as 
U s*cure the greatest sclvanlages. 

It had, it seems, been the general opinion in the colony 
that the arrivals of 1832 would very greatlr exceed in 
number those of the preceding year. It was tnoueht they 
might prabaUy amount to 80,000. Mr. Buchanan, howeyer, 
states that he always expressed his opinion that this would 
be ftmnd a fallacious calculation ; his conclusion being 
*' ]^rincipaUy,** as he says» " drawn from the fact, that great 
pams were teken by some persons opposed to the introduce 
Iton of British emigrants into ^e Ganadas, to cixculate un- 
imnded reports respecting the extent of distress endured by 
tbem on arrival, aiul of a general want of employment in 
every part of the country." It turned out that the increase 
ttpon the number of the preceding year was very insignifl* 
eant In 1829 the arrivals were 15,945 ; in 1830, 28,000; 
and, in 1831; 00,254; but here the progressive increase 
Stopped, or at least was reduced to little more than one- 
thirtieth of its ibrmer rate, the actual increase on the year, 
asalieadv stated, being not quite 1500. In the arrivals 
from Ireland there was a great falling oif, the number fbr 
1831 having been 34,133, while that for 1832 was only 
28,264. Of this diflbrenoe, however, by fsr the smallest 
portion was occasioned by the declension of emigration from 
the most civilised parts of the island. The ports of Dublin, 
Belfast, Londonderry, and Newry, which sent out 19,579 
emigrants in 1831, shll sent out 17,402 in 1832, exhibiting 
k decrease of only about eleven per cent. ; while the decrease 
from the ports of Waterford, Ross, Oork, Limerick, and 
S1igo,was from 11,948 to 8440, or very nearly thirt)r per 
eent. Fhnn the whole of Scotland there was a small increase 
ef 144 ; the number for 1831 having been 5356, while that 
ibr 1832 was 5500. The sources of the emigration, how- 
ever, from that part of the island, had shifted considerably. 
fVom Greenock, for instance, there only arrived 1716 per- 
lons in 1832, instead of 2988, which was the number the 
preceding year ; and fhnn the ports of Dumfries, Ayr, In- 
verness, and Grangemouth, whicn in 1831 sent out 644, there 
vrere no arrivals at all in 1832. On the other hand, those 
from Leith had increased from 664 to 1145; those fr«m 
Dundee from 249 to 439 ; those from Aberdeen firom 158 to 
478 ; and there were 906 persons from Campbelton, Stran- 
faer (that, we suppose, is what is meant by Strancour), 
Isla, Annan (if that be the ijtinon of the list), Alloa, Leven, 
and Irvine, from none of which places were there any ar- 
rivals the preceding year. But although the emigrants 
sailed fkom new ports, it does not follow that there was a 
change to the same extent in the districts from which they 
eame. From England the number of arrivals in 1831 was 
10,343, and 17,481 in 1832. Hull is the only port from 
which the numbers for the two successive years exhibit any 
Qonsiderable decrease on the second, the arrivals thence in 
1831 having been 2780, and only 1288 in 1832. From 
Liverpool there was 2261 the former year, and 2217 the 
latter; tho only other ports, the successive numbers from 
which exhibit a decrease, are Southampton, Gloucester and 
Frome, Carmarthen, Worthineton, and Whitby, the aggre- 
gate amount of arrivals from tnese places having been 925 
in 1831, and the following vear only 482. From London, in 
1831, there were 1185, and in 1832, 4150 ; from Plymouth, 
474 the former year, and 1398 the latter ; from Bristol the 
numberB were successively 764 and 1836; from Whitehaven, 
138 and 795 ; from Maryport, 421 and 884 : from Sunder- 
land, 86 and 206 ; from Yarmouth, 614 and 793 ; and from 
Bhoieham, Portsmouth, Newport, Dartmouth, Torquay, 
Sxeter, Padstow, Mllford, Swansea, Aberystwith, Llanelly, 
Scarborough, Stockton. Ck)lchester, and Lynn, from all of 
which together only 30 persons came in 1831 .there came no 
fewer than 2396 in 1832. In the latter year there were 9 
arrivals from Hamburgh and Gibraltar, 6 from Demerara, 
and 546 from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and New Bruns- 
wick, from none of which places had there been any in 1831. 
Kr. Buchanan, however, states " that although the re- 
tozded number of persons arrived this year (1832) exceeds 
that of last by 1492, yet owing to the abuses in violation of 
the Passenger Act last year, by some shipmasters, in 
making short reports of the number on board, the total num- 
ber of emigrants by the St Lawrence, arrrived in the Ca- 
nadas in 1831, have exceeded that of the present season by 
about 5000. ' But ** the excess,** he adds, '* will be more than 
countorbaldnoed by the influx of British and Gorman emi- 



grants into Upper Canada, who come by way of New York 
andPhfladelpbM;" so that « it will be fimnd that th» number . 
of emigrants arrived ttiis year, and actually setdedtn the Ca* 
nadas, will vary litde firom 65,000w" Of the 51,74« who 
came from other places than the United States, 19,830 were 
grown up mates, 17,052 were grown up females, and 14,864 
were children under fourteen years of age. 

The next important pointof inquiry is, to whatdeseriptien 
of persons the emigranU generally belong, and whether 
those of last year appear to have been of a class inferior or 
superior to those of preceding years. In the first place, of 
the whole number, 4988 were persons who had obtained the 
means of emigrating from their landlords or their parishes. 
These pauper emigrants, as they may be designated, were 
chiefly from the counties of York, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Northampton, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Somerset, and Gtaof 
oeeter. Mi. Buchanan intimates, that those of them who 
receive theu* allowances of money previous to their embarka- 
tion, occasionally squander it on board the ship, or avail 
themselves of it after they have landed, to enable tbem to 
Uve for a short time at Quebec or Montreal, in idleness, in- 
stead of immediately exerting themselves to procure em- 
ployment. He suggests thereibre that, instead of ito being, 
as at present, left optional with the parish authorities, It 
should be made compulsory upon them to adopt the plan of 
transmitting frinds fbr the use of their emigruits reeom'^ 
mended by the Commissioners fbr Emigration in I/>ndon» 
according to which, while the paupers have their necessary 
expenses paid, Up to their arrival at the place of their ulti* 
mate destination, they are not allowed to have the disburse- 
ment of any money themselves untQ they are iairiy located. 
The late Secretary fbr the Colonies, Lend Goderich (now 
Earl of Ripon), however, we observe, expresses himself as 
opposed to this suggestion, chiefly on the ground that iu 
adoption " would create a responsibility and multiplicatiott 
of duties, which no establishment that the government could' 
conveniently support would be adequate to meet/* It would 
appear, therefore, that this which the Commissioners have 
recommended as the best plan, is, after all, one which it is 
wished should be Ibllowed in as few instances as possible. It 
seems to us that government either ought not to undertake 
the business of managing this matter at all, or ought to be 
prepared to perform to its iVill extent the task it has imposed 
on Itself. But we do not imagine that there would be re- 
quired for this purpose any such considerable extension of 
existing estabUshments as Lord Qoderich appears to have 
apprehended. The fiinds required for the use of all these 
pauper emigrants, while proceeding to their new settlements, 
mignt probably be transmitted tnrough the government 
offices without giving much more trouble than is occasioned 
by the partial transmission which takes place at present. 

Another division of the emigrants are those who pass 
under the denomination of Commuted Pensioners, being old 
soldiers who have been induced to resign their pensions for 
a grant of land in the colony. From their previous habits, 
and also teom their time of lifb, this class of persons are in 
general, it may be apprehended, by no means tne best suited 
mr making their way in a new country, or engaging in an 
enterprise in which industry, sobriety, and prudence, toge- 
ther with health and vigour of body, are indispensable to 
success. They are not likely, in general, to benefit eitiier 
the colony or themselves. The experiment of sending out 
these pensioners, accordingly, may, we believe, be consi- 
dered as having failed, both in Canada and elsewhere. The 
number sent to Canada in 1832 was 1700: and Lord 
Goderich, in his letter^to the governor, states, tnat probably 
no more will be sent out. 

The great body of the emigrants of last year, according 
to Mr. Buchanan, were of a description above the avera^ 
of preceding years. " Many respectable and wealthy fhmi* 
Hes,*' he says, <' came firom all parts of the United iCing* 
dom ; and the extent of property and actual specie broumt 
into the country by them has been exceedingly great, fully 
amounting to f^om 600,000/. to 700,000/. sterling.** He 
afterwards speaks of one gentleman who had brou^t witK 
him 4000/; ; and of another who had a credit at the Qnebee 
bank from a London banking house to the extent of 1 6,000/. 
Of those who had no such wealth as this the minority seem 
to have been in easy circumstances. 

We will now proceed to state the manner in which the 
emigrants were disposed of after their arrival. A circum- 
stance which last year occasioned extraordinary difficulties 
both to the emigrants (hemselves, and to tho authorities 
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appointed to si^enntend tbair' distribution and MtiUnient, 
was the appearance in the colony of the cholera, early in 
June. The fic&t cases having occurred among the emi- 
grants, the inhabitants not unnaturally looked upon them 
as the importers and propagators of toe disease, and lor 
some time could hardly he persuaded by any inducement to 
afford them a night's welter. On this account many of the 
unhappy strangers were exposed to the greatest privations, 
and ther fell victims to the scourge in considerable num- 
bers. Tuere were 2350 of them in all carried ofL The loss 
of theur natural protectors made it necessary for a good many 
widows and wi^ians to be sent back to England. The 
number of persons thus returned upon the mother country, 
including about a hundred of the pensioners, and a few 
lazy characters, of whom nothine could be made, was 850. 
To these deductions are to be added 3346 individuals who 
went to the United States. The remaining 45,200 settled 
in the Canadas ; but in very unequal portions in the two 

freat divisions of the country ; 35,000 having poceeded to 
Tpper Canada, and only 10,200 having remained in the 
lower province. Of the Utter, the city and district of Quebec 
absorbed 4500, and Montreal 4000. 

Mr. Buchanan*s report, and the documents by which it is 
accompanied, are extremely interesting and valuable on ac- 
count of the authentic infiimnation they supply respecting 
the rates of wages in the colony, and other particulars inti- 
mately affecting the prosnecto of the settlers. In Upper 
Canada, narticiHarly, the labourers who went out last year 
ore statea to have received from all classes a hearty welcome. 
All the information, Mr. Buchanan says, that he has re- 
ceived from the several districts to which they principally 
proceeded, speaks loudly in favour of thdr prosperous con- 
dition. He adds, *' The demand for all classes of working 
people has never been exceeded in the Canadas, particularly 
aince the abatement of the cholera, and I can assure your 
Lordship, that during my late tour through the districts and 
settlemento in Upper Canada, I did not meet an industrious 
emigrant who could not meet with employment ; the num- 
ber of that class arrived this year is not adequate to supply 
the demand created by the more wealthy emigrants. This 
was particularly felt in the western tind London districts of 
the upper province ; where the want of labourers was so 
great, that it was found necessary to encourage a number to 
come over firom Ohio and Pennsylvania.*' The settlement of 
almost every portion of Upper Canada, indeed, is steted to 
be going on with great rapidity ; villages rising, and build- 
ings extending, in all directions. It is the simultaneous 
influx of labour and cfi^ital that is thus turning the wilder- 
ness into the home of civiliaation and busy industry. Either 
alone would be equally inefQcient to produce the ehange. 
IVithout capital, which is merely the accumulated resiuto 
of past labour, the present labour that is necessary to 
operate the transformation could not be procured or sus- 
tained. If there were no such thing as capital to do its 
part in the process, such a country as Canada, it may be 
aa&ly affirmed, would remain uncultivated to the end of 
time. In climates where the earth yields its increase almost 
apontaneously, or with eompanttively slight solicitalion, 
labour may besin its work, and eairy it on ibr some tijne, 
without the aid of capital created by prevums labour ; but 
in these nigsed and inhospitabW Mgioos, the tiller of the 
ground wouM perish before the seed hie had sown had 
•begun to gmnmate, if his onlv dependence, in the maan- 
ml3kBt wec<e upon the ptofStnd bounty of nature. In other 
wordfl^ the labourer would be as helpleas without the oapi- 
talist, as the capitalist would be without the labonser. 

In 1832, at Quebec, the wages per day of masons 'are 
atated to have been from 3#. 6il. to 6«. ; tiuiee of carpenters, 
for whom there was a great demand, and whose wages 
|Boeeaoooidingly>from4«.to6#.; those of smiths, from 3«. 6^. 
to 4; . 6d, ; and those of miners, and common labomers, 
from 2«. to 2«. GdL Labourers at the cove, had from 3t. 6d. 
to 5#. ; boom men, 6tf. ; broad-axe men, from 5#. to 7t. 6d. ; 
narrow-axe men, from 4«. e^. to 5«. ; and sawyers, 6«. 6d. 
Labourers on board of ships had from 3s. 6<^. to 5«. per 
day. and were finmd on board with Ae best of every thing. 
In Quebec, Mr. Buchanan stetes, at no time thioogfaoiit 
the year, was the aii^taat inconvenience felt from the in- 
erease of numbers, or the aocnmuladon of emigrant 
laboQTCta and artifieen ; but, on the contrary, avery gmral 
difficulty was experienced by master tradesmen and een- 
lraataiB» m gettmg hands to carry on their work, al an 
advancod.rate of wagesr Ha jMStiMu Mwal Ibuadipei^ 



the progress of which wits intermpted \if the want of arti- 
ficers and other labourers. Another fact which is noticed is 
very gratifying. " A very considerable number .of labourers* 
servanto, and mechanics/* says Mrt BucbanaUt ** found 
profitable employment in Quebec and Montreal, and the 
accumulation of wealth by them, in genera], is a certain 
nroof that their industry has met a fair reward; and I have 
latterly witnessed a very great disposition among the 
working emigrants of last, and the preceding seasons, to 
find opportunities to get transmitted tneir little earnings to 
the united Kingdom, to aid their friends coming out to 
join them.** There cannot be desired anv better proof than 
this of the improved circumstences in which these persons 
find themselves in their new country.' Comparing their 
previous with tbor present condition, they are so completely 
convinced of the superiority of the latter, that they not only 
wish their friends to join tiiem, but are even willing to 
advance the funds necessair to enable them to make the 
adventure. It is a proof that the earnings of the settlers 
are more. than sufficient Ibr their support, that they are 
able to spare a portion of them for this purpose. Theiv 
willingness to make the loan, also, shews how ■ perfectly 
satisfied they are that those by whom the money is accepted, 
should they come out, will soon be able to pay it back. 

The facto that have been stated, we think, completely 
make out the advantages that are within the reach of thoso 
of our labouring popuUtion who are willing to emigrate to 
Canada, and whose steadiness and enterprize,as well as their 
time of life, fit them to make their way in a new country. 
The evidence also that we have of the capabilities of this 
cokmy to receive annually large importotions of new comers 
without inconvenience, derived from the numbers which it 
has already absorbed, is exceedingly encouraging to the 
scheme of relieving our own overstocked market of labour 
by sending a portion of the oommodi^ thither, where it is so 
much more in request A letter m»m an inhabitant of 
Quebec, which is appended to Mr. Buchanan^s Report, says^ 
** The demand finr labourers and mechanics is much greater 
here than it is in Europe. The emigrant Irish population of 
Quebec, and the townships in the immediate neighbourhood, 
I should incline to estimate, at present, about 13,000. In 
my opinion there are fewer pauper emigrants in Quebec and 
the province now than in fbrmer years. « « * The 
greater the emigration, the more cleared the oountrv will 
become ; mariLsto thereby will be better supplied, and less 
chance will there then be fi>rbad harvests or scarcity of pro* 
visions. The jnospect for able-bodied labourers and me- 
chanics cannot be better, if we but a moment consider 
the various imjNrovemento toking place in the cities and 
country parishes. As long as the trade of the Canadas is 
not impeded or interfered with, by restrictive policy in 
the mother country, the accommodations of the ports of 
Quebec and Montreal must become more enlarged every 
year ; the revenue eonseouently must increase, and the in- 
teiiud improvements, botn in town and country, be carried 
on on a more enlarged scale, thereby affording me emigrant 
on his arrival immediate employment — his grand, and it 
ought to be impressed upon him, his only protection against 
poverty in the winter.** And other accounto speak in equally 
unqualified terms of the certainty that the colony ibr many 
years to come wiH continue able to receive large annual 
additions to ito population from the mother country. On its 
part, however, the latter may do much to assist and accele- 
rate a process in which it has so deep an interest. Parishes 
may apply the money diat maintains their paupers at home 
in idleness to pay their passage to America, and by s6 
doing get rid of them for ever. Of course, the emigration in 
all eases must be voluntary. No individual must be sent 
away without his own consent. It is one of the dishonest 
cries (for it eould hardly have been raised in mere ignorance) 
by which it has been attempted to throw discredit upon 
pauper emigration, to assert that it was proposed to force 
the paupers to leave their native coxmtey whether they 
wished to do so or not. There never was a more unfounded 
calumny. 8ueh a course was never suggested or thought 
of. The nrnple ground on which the supporters of the plan 
have rested their expeetetionB of ito success has been, that 
the pauper, convinced that he was likely to be a gainer by 
the ehange, would, in a great many cases, be willing and 
desmms to emigrate if the parish would supply bim with 
the means. In such cases only has it been proposed that 
parishes should relieve themselves from their paupers by 
aendDg1h«m out of the country. The amount of the pro- 
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potttion, in Mihier vords, is merely, that when persons sub- 
■isting on the poor-rates are disposed to follow the many 
thousands of their countrymen who are every year attracted 
to the colonies by the prospect of bettering their fortunes, 
the parish should come forward to enable them to carry 
their desire into effect. 



- PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 

Passed in the First Session of the ELEYBurfi Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
3^&4^Gul.IV. 

1. To apply certain sums to the service of the year 1833. 

2. For raising the sum of twelve millions by Exchequer 
Bills, for the service of the year 1833. 

3. For continuing to his Majesty, until the 5th of April 
1834, certain duties on sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom, and for one year certain duties on personal 
estates, offices, and pensions in England, for the service of 
the year 1833. 

4. For the more effectual suppression of local disturb- 
ances and dangerous associations in Ireland. 

5. For punishing mutiny and desertion; and for the 
betterpayment of the army and their (quarters. 

6. For the regulation of bus Majesty s royal marine forces 
while on shore. 

7. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as 
have omitted to qualify tnemselves for offices and employ- 
ments, and for extending tlie time limited for those pur- 
poses respectively, until me 25th day of March, 1834 ; to 
permit such persons in Great Britain as have omitted to 
mAke and file affidavits of the execution of indentures of 
olirks to attomies and solicitors, to make and file the same 
on or before the 1st day of Hilary term 1834, and to allow 
persons to make and file such affidavits, although the per- 
sons whom they served shall have neglected to take out 
their annual certificates. 

8. To amend an act for the conveyance of certain premises 
tituate between London Bridge and the Tower of London. 

9. For incorporating the members of a society, commonly 
called " The Seaman^s Hospital Society,** and their succes- 
sors, as therein is mentioned and provided; and for the 
better enabling and empowering them to carry on the chari- 
table and useml designs of the same society. 

10. To reduce the duty payable on cotton wool imported 
into the United Kingdom. 

11. For repealing the duties and drawbacks of excise on 
tiles. 

12. To repeal the duties on personal estates continued by 
an act of the ]f resent session of parliament. 

13. To provide for the execution of the duties performed 
by the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland in relation to the 
public revenue, and to place the management of tiie assessed 
taates and land tax in Scotland under the commissioners 
for the affairs of taxes. 

14. To enable depositors in Savings Banks, and others, 
to purchase sovemment annuities through the medium of 
Savings Bamu ; and to amend an act of the nlnUi year of 
his late Mijesty, to consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to Savings Banks. 

15. To amend the laws relating to dramatic literary pro- 
perty. 

16. To repeal the duties, allowances, and drawbacks of 
excise on soap, and to grant other duties, allowances, and 
drawbackfl in lieu thereof. 

1 7. For repealing part of an act of the twenty-sixth year 
of King George the Third, for better securing the duties on 
starch, and for preventing frauds on the said duties ; and for 
making other provisions in lieu thereof. 

18. To apply the sum of six millions out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year 1833. 

19. For the more effectual administration of justice in the 
office of a justice of the peace in the several police offices 
established in the metropolis, and for the more effectual 
prevention of depredations on the river Thames and its 
Ticinity, for three years. 

90. To indemniQr witnesses who may give evidence be- 
Ibre either house of parliament touching the charge of 
bribery in the election of burgesses to serve in parliament 
jfor the Bproagh of Stafford. 

SI. To suspJBiid.until the end of the next sesaon of par- 



liament the making of fists, and the balloti and eniolmentft 
fi)r the militia of the United Kingdom. 

22. To amend the laws relating to sewers. 

23. To reduce the stamp duties on advertisements and 
on certain sea insurances ; to repeal the stamp duties on 
pampUets, and on receipts fbr sums under five pounds ; 
and to exempt insurances on farming stock firom stamp 
duties. 

24. To amend an act of the tenth year of his late Majesty 
fbr regulating the reduction of the national debt. 

25. For raising the sum of 15,752,650/. by Exchequer 
Bills, for the service of the year 1833. 

26. To repeal so much of an act passed in the parliament 
of IrelsMd in the thirty-fourth year of his Majesty King 
George the Third as imposes fines on the masters or vi^ssels 
lying in the river Liffey for having fires on board 

27. For the limitation of actions and suits relating to real 
property, and for simplifying the remedies fi>r trying the 
rights thereto. 

28. To repeal an act of the thirteenth year of his Majesty 
King George the First, for the better regulation of the 
woollen trade. 

29. To make fhrther provisions with respect to the pay- 
ment of pensions granted for. service in the royal artilleiy, 
engineers, and other military corps under the control of the 
Master-general and Board of Ordnance, and with respect to 
deductions hereafter to be made firom pensions granted by 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

30. To exempt ftom poor and church rates all churches, 
chapels, and other places of religious worship. 

31. To enable the election of officers of corporations and 
other public companies now required to be held on the Lord*s 
Day to be held on the Saturday next preceding, or on the 
Monday next ensuing. 

32. To amend the several acts authorising advances for 
carrying on public works. 

33. To amend three acts passed for maintaining and 
keeping in repair the miUtary and parliamentary roads and 
bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, and to improve cer- 
tain lines of communication in the counties of Inverness and 
Ross. 

34. To continue, until the 5th of April, 1835, compositions 
for the assessed taxes. 

35. To remedy certain defects as to the recovery of rate« 
and assessments made by commissioners and other persons 
under divers inclosure and drainage acts after the execution 
of the final awards of the said commissioners. 

36. To diminish the inconvenience and expcoise of com<» 
missions in the nature of writs de lunatico inqmrendo ; and 
to provide for the better care and treatment of idiots, lunatics* 
and persons of unsound mind found such by inquisition. 

37. To alter and amend the laws relating to the tempo- 
ralities of the church in Ireland. 

38. To extend to the 2 1st of January, 1834, and to the 
end of the then next session of parliament, the time for car- 
rying into execution an act of the first and second years of 
his present Majesty, for ascertaining the boundaries of the 
Forest of Dean, and for inquiring into the rights and privi- 
leges claimed by free mmers of the hundred of Saint 
Biiavels, and for other purposes. 

39. To reduce certain of the duties on dwelling houses^ 
and to repeal other duties of assessed taxes. 

40. To repeal certain acts relating to the removal of poor 
persons bom in Scotland and Ireland, and chargeable to 
parishes in England, and to make other provisions in Uea 
thereof, until the Hi of May, 1836, and lo die end of tlie 
then next session of parliament. 

• 41. For the better administration of justice in his Mft- 
jesty^s Privy Council. 

42. For the further amendment of the law, and the bettor 
advancement of justice. 

43. For transferring to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Woods and Forests the several powers now vested in tiie 
Holyhead Road Commissioners, and for discharging the Iwi- 
mentioned commissioners firom the fiiture repairs and main* 
tenance of the roads, harbours, and bridges now under their 
care and management. 

44. To repeal so much of two acts of the 7th and 8th, sad 
9th of George IV., as inflicts the punishment of death upon 
persons j breaking, entering, and stealing in a dwellings 
house; also for giving power to the jud^ to add to tbm 
punishment of transportation for life in certain en sss of 
foigmy, and in oertain other eases. . 
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46. To declare valid marriages solemniied at Hamburgh 
■inoe the abolition of the British factorj there. 

46. To enable burghs in Scotland to establish a general 
system of police. 

47. To authorise his Majesty to give further powers to 
the judges of the Court of Bankruptcy, and to direct the 
times of sitting of the judges and commissioners of the said 
court. 

48. To amend an act of the second and third years of his 
present Majesty, relating to stage carriages in Great Bri- 
tain ; and dso to explain and amend an act of the first and 
second years of his present Majesty, relating to hackney 
carriages used in the metropolis. 

49. To allow Quakers and Moravians to make affirmation 
in all cases where an oath is or shall be required. 

50. To repeal the several laws relating to the customs. 

51. For the management of the customs. 

52. For the general regulation of the customs. 

53. For the prevention of smuggling. 

54. For the encouragement of firitish shipping and navi- 
gation. 

55. For the registering of British vessels. 

56. For granting duties of customs. 
. 57. For the warehousing of goods. 

58. To grant certain bounties and allowances of customs. 

59. To regulate the trade of the British possessions 
abroad. 

60. For regulating the tmde of the Jslo of Man. 

61. To admit sugar without payment of duty to be re- 
fined for exportation. 

6*2. To defray tiie charge <^ the pay, clothing, and con- 
tingent and other expenses of the disembodied militia in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and to grant allowances in cer- 
tain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, paymasters, 
quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons* 
mates, and serjeant majors of the militia, until the 1st of 
July, 1834. 

63. To render valid indentures of apprenticeship allowed 
onl^ by two justices acting for the county in which the 
parish from which such apprentices shall be bound, and 
ibr the county in which the parish into which such appren- 
tices shall be bound, shall be situated ; and also for reme- 
dying defective executions of indentures by corporations. 

64. To amend an act of the second and third year of his 
present Majesty, for regulating the care and treatment of 
insane persons in England. 

65. To enable the Commissioners for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom to acquire 
certain lands at Woolwich in the county of Kent, for better 
securing his Majesty *s docks there, and for the improvement 
of the same. 

66. To authorize the Commissioners of his Majesty*s 
Treasury to purchase the duties of package, scavage, bal- 
liage, and porterage belonging to the corporation of London. 

67. To amend an act of the second year of his present 
Majesty, for the uniformity of process in personal actbns in 
his Mcgesty*s courts of law at Westminster. 

68. To amend the laws relating to the sale of wine, 
spirits, beer, and cider by retail in Ireland. 

69. To extend and enlarge the powers of the Commis- 
gioners of his Majesty*s Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, 
Works, and Buildings, in relation to the management and 
disposition of the land revenue of the Crown in Scotland. 

70. To alter and amend an act of the forty- first year of 
Ilia Majesty King George the Third, for the better regula- 
tion of public notaries in England. 

71. For the appointment of convenient places for the 
boldinff of assizes in England and Wales. 

72. For carrying into effect two conventions with the 
King of the French for suppressing the slave trade. 

73. For the abolition of slavery throughout the British 
colonies, for promoting the industry of the manumitted 
slaves, and for compensating the persons hitherto entitled 
to the services of such slaves. 

74. For the abolition of fines and recoveries, and for, the 
snbstitution of more simple modes of assurance. 

75. To continue until the end of the next session of par- 
Sament, two acts for the prevention, as fkr as may be pos- 
sible, of the disease called the cholera, or spasmodic or 
Indian cholera, in England and Scotland. 

76. To alter and amend the laws for the election of the 
magistrates and councils of the royal burghs in Scotiand. 

77. To provide for the appointment and election of ma- 



gistrates and councillors fx the several burghs and towns of 
Scotiand, which now return or contribute to return memben 
to parliament, and are not royal burghs. 

78. To amend the laws relating to grand juries in Ire- 
land. 

79. To provide for the more impartial trial of oiTencea in 
certain cases in Ireland. 

80. Requiring the annual statements of trustees or com- 
missioners of turnpike-roads to be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State, and afterwards laid before parliament 

81. To authorise the application of part of the land re- 
venue of the Crown for providing fixtures, fiumiture, fittings* 
and decorations for Bucldngham Palace. 

82. To allow the people called Separatists to make a 
solemn affirmation and declaration instead oi an oath. 

83. To compel banks issuing promissory notes payable to 
bearer on demand to make returns of their notes in circula- 
tion, and to authorize banks to issue notes payable in London 
for less than fifty pounds. 

84. To provide for the performance of the duties of cer- 
tain offices connected with the Court of Chancery, which 
have been abolished. 

85. For effecting an arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better government of his M^jesty*t 
Indian territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854. 

86. To provide for the pavment of certain ancient grants 
and allowances formerly paid out of the civil list revenues. 

87. For remedying a defect in tities to messuages, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, allotted, sold, divided, or 
exchanged under acts of inclosure, in consequence of the 
award not having been inrolled, or not having been inroUed 
within the time limited by the several acts ; and for author- 
izing the appointment of new commissioners in certain cases 
where the s&me shall have been omitted. 

88. To continue for seven yfears, and from thence to the 
end of the then next session of parliament, an act of the 
fifty-ninth year of King George the Third, for fadhtating 
the recovery of the wages of seamon in the merchants* ser- 
vice. 

89. To authorize the issue of a sum of money out of the 
Consolidated Fund towards the support of the metropolitan 
police. 

90. To repeal an act of the eleventii year of his late Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, for the lighting and watching 
of parishes in England and Wales, and to make other pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

91. For consolidating and amending the laws relative to 
jurors and juries in Ireland. 

92. To explain and amend the provisions of certain aols 
for the erecting and establishing public infirmaries, hospi- 
tals, and dispensaries in Ireland. 

93. To regulate the trade to China and India. 

94. For the regulation of the proceedings and practice oC 
certain offices of the High Court of Chancery in England. 

95. To appoint additional commissioners for executing 
the acts for granting an aid' by a land-tax, and for con- 
tinuuig the duties on personal estates, offices, and pensions. 

96. To apply the sum of six millions out of the ConsoUr 
dated Fund to the service of the year 1 833, and to appro- 
priate the supplies granted in this session of parliament. 

97. To prevent the selling and uttering of forged stamjUp 
and to exempt from stamp duty artificial mineral waters in 
Great Britain, and to allow a drawback on the exportation of 
gold and silver plate manufactured in Ireland. 

98. For giving to the corporation ' of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England certain privileges, for « 
limited period, under certain conditions. 

99. ¥or facilitating the appointment of sherifb, and the 
more efiectual audit and passing of their accounts ; and ibr 
the more speedy return and recovery of fines, issues, for- 
Ibited recognizances, penalties, and deodands; and to 
aiwlish certain offices in the Court of Exchequer. 

100. For the relief of the owners of tithes in Ireland, and 
for the amendment of an act passed in the last session of 
parliament, intituled " An act to amend three acts passed 
respectively , in the fourth, filth, and in the seventn and 
eighth years of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, providing for the establishing of compositions 
for tithes in Ireland, and to make such compositions perms- 
nent.'* 

101. To provide for the collection and management of ths 
duties on tea. 

102. To repeat certain peofd enactments made in th^ psr« 
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liament 0/ Ireland against Roman Catbolio olergymen for 
oelebrating marriages contrary to the pxovisions of oertain 
acts made in the parliament of Ireland. 

103. To regulate the labour of children and young per- 
sons in the mills and factories of the United Kingdom. 

104. To render fteehold and oopy hold entatea assets for 
the payment of simple contract debts. 

105. For the amendment of the law relatmg to dower. 

106. For the amendment of the Law of Inheritance. 



PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 1833. 

In our Prospectus we noticed the importance of what are 
termed Private Bills, in displaying the resources of the 
country, and in affording the means of estimating the pro- 
gress of improvements which advance the prosperity and 
increase the convenience of the whole people. In our first 
Number, also, we gave a sketch of the general purposes 
of imitate Bills, and the manner of carrying such bills 
through both houses of parliament ; with a classified enu- 
meration of the number of private bills passed in each year 
from 1825 to 1832, both inclusive. We now give the total 
number of petitions for private bills during 1833, with the 
different stages to which the bills were carried ; a compa- 
rative classification of those of them that were passed, similar 
to that above alluded to for previous years ; and a detailed 
abstract of their objects. 

I. Numerical abstract of the petitions and private bills 
for the session 1833 : — 

Petitions presented to the CommonSi or bills brought ^ 

from the Lords • . • 212 

Bills read first time • • • . 189 

Bills read second time . • • 176 

Bills read tliird time . , • 169 

Bills which received the royal assent • • 166 

We must here notice, that the above numbers are those 
given in the list prepared for the use of the members of the 
House of Commons, and that they differ slightly from the 
list of acts given by the king's printer as a table of contents 
of the acts of the session, and which is of course the more 
-correct. The variation consists in the acts respecting High- 
land Roads and the London Scavage and Package Duties 
being printed as public acts, and that for dissolving the 
Troopers Fund Society being transferred from the public 
acts to the private. The real number of private bills passed 
is therefore 165. 

.11. Comparative classification of bills passed :-— 
Agriculture • . . , 19 

Companies • • « , 10 

Improvements of Towns and Districts • • 24 

Internal Communications • • • 81 

Kavigation • • • • 3 

Priyate Regulation • • • • 23 

165 
' III. Abstract of petitions and private bills in parliament, 
session 1833 : — 

I. AanicuLTURB— 

1. Inclosuves . • 

2. Draining ^ • • 

p. COMPANIBS— r\ 

1. Cheltenham Sewers • 

2. Dublin Steam Packet 

3. Economic Life Assurance 

4. Edinburgh life Assurance 

5. Exeter Water 

6. Glasgow Procurators • 

7. Imperial Continental Gas • 

8. Leeds Oil Gas 

9. New Brunswick Land • 
' 10. St George*s Steam Packet 

11. St George^s Fund Society 

12. Thames Tunnel • 

in, IXPHOTBIUKNTS OF ToWNS AMD DISTRICTS— 

1. General Improvement • 

2. Churches, Gaols, Bridges^ fte. 

3. Local Water-worka • 
4; Local Gas-works • 
5. Begulation of the Poor, &c . 
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1. Roads 
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1. AoRicuLTUEE. The fifteen Jnclosure BUls passed 
during the last session were divided among the different 
counties as follows : — 

Cambridge, — I. For inclosing lands in the parish of 
Oakington, and commuting the tithes in the said parish. 

2. For inclosing, dividing, and allotting the commons, 
droves, and waste lands in Ine parish of Wisbech St Mary's. 

Cumberland, — 3. For inclosing lands within the manor 
of Little Salkeld in the parish of Addingham. 

Derbyshire, — 4. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
lands in the township of Middleton by Worksworth. 

Glamorganshire. — 5. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
the commonable and waste lands in the borough of Lougho^ 
in the manor of Loughor. 

Gloucestershire,^ 6, For inclosing lands in the parish of 
Elkstone. 

Herefordshire, — 7. For inclosing lands in the parish of 
Ganerew. 

Somersetshire, — 8. For inclosing certain moors or com- 
mons called West Moor, East Moor, and Middle Moor. 

Suffolk.—^, For inclosing lands within the parish of 
Lakenheath. 

Sussex, — 10. For inclosing lands in the parish of Bepton. 

Wiltshire, — 11. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
lands in the tithing of Hanging Langford, in the parish of 
Steeple Langford. 

Jrorcestershire, — 12. For inclosing lands in the parish of 
Yardley, and for commuting tithes in the said parish. 

Yorkshire, — 13. For inclosing lands in the township of 
Crakenhall, in the parish of Bedale, in the North Riding. 

14. For inclosing lands in the township of Great Given- 
dale, in the East Riding. 

15. For inclosing lands in the township of Wortley, in 
the parish of Leeds, in the West Riding. 

The acts for draining apply to the fom>wing places : — 

1 . For altering and amending several acts passed for the 
drainage and improvement of the lands lying in the North 
Level, part of the Great Level of the Fens called BedfcHd 
Level, and in Great Portsand, and in the manor of Crow- 
land ; and for providing additional fUnds for such drainage 
and improvement by the New Outfall Cut to the sea. 

2. To amend two acts for more effectuallv draining and 
preserving certain marsh lan^ or low grounds in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Sussex, draining into the river Rother aud 
channel of Appledore. 

3. For drainmg and preserving certain fen-lands and low 
grounds in tiie parish of Wiggenhall, St. Mary Magdalen, 
m the county of Norfolk, and other purposes. 

4. To alter and amend three previous acts of George III. 
and IV. fQn dnuning lands withm the level of Anchoune, in 
the county of Lincom, and making certain parts of the river 
Ancholme navigable. 

II. The acts respecting companies inoorporated for parti- 
cular purposes have been, — 

1. For the better sewage, cleansing, and draining of tl|e 
town of Cheltenham. 

2. To amend an act for regulating and enabling the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company to sue and be sued. 

3. To enable the Economic Life Assurance Company to 
sue and be sued in the name of any one of the directors or 
trustees of the said society. 

4. To enable the Edinburgh life Assurance Company 
to sue and be sued in the name of their manager, secretary, 
or a limited number of their ordinary directors, to hold pro- 
perty* and for other purposes relating thereto. 

6. For more effectually supplying with water the city 
and county of the city of Exeter, and places at^jacent 
thereto. 

0. For tho better establishing and secunng a fund ftr 
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mwWnf iBBtdtki to Om iMovi Mid ehfldm of tlie 
i«n of the FmuHjf of Proeuratora of Glasgow. 

7. For mnting eertmin povien to a eompany edled " the 
Imperial Contmental Gai Aiaooiatioa.** 

8. For disflotving the corporatJon of the Leeds Oil Oaa 
light Company, and for ?estmg the estote and elbots of the 
eompanj in trustees, to be sold for the benefit of the parties 
interested therein ; and for finally settling and a^fusting 
ike oompany s eonewns. 

9. For dissolving the St. George*s Fund Sooietf , other« 
wise ealled the Trooper^s Fund, in the Koyal Regunent of 
Horse Goarda, and for distributing the fund. 

10. To amend the acts relating to the Thames Tunnel 
Oompany, and to extend the powers theieby given for raising 
money for the completion of the said tunnel. 

ni. For improvements of towns and districts there have 
been passed, — 

Omertd Improvemmi. — 1. For paving, lighting, watoh- 
ing, cleansing, and otherwise improving the township or 
ehapeliT of Birkenhead, in Cheshire; for regulating the 
police thereof, and for estoblishing a market within the said 
township. 

2. To explain and amend previous sets, finr carrying into 
effoet certam improvemente within the oity of E&nburgh, 
and adjacent to the same. 

3. For paving, cleansing, lighting, watohing; and im- 
proving the town and parishes of Gravesend and Mflton, in 
the county of Kent, and for removing and preventing nui- 
sances and annoyances therein. 

4. For paving, cleansing, lighting, watohing, repairing, 
and improving a certain portion of Sie parish of Heme, in 
the countv of Kent. 

5. For better regulating the market, and cleansing the 
streets, and preventing nuisances in the town of Taunton, 
in Somersetshire ; and for amending two previous acts rela- 
tive thereto. 

6. For improving and enlarging the market-places within 
the city of York, and rendering the approaches thereto more 
commodious ; and for regulating and maintaining the seve- 
ral markets and foirs held within the said city and the 
suburbs thereof; and for amending a previous act for 
paving, lighting, watohing, and improving the said city, 
and other purposes. 

Buildings.— 7, For raising a sum of money for the re- 
pairs of Blackfriars Bridge. 

8. For erecting a bridge over Hie river Dungleddan, within 
the town and county of Haverfordwest. 

9. For erecting and maintaining a gaol, court-houses, 
and oublic offices for the burgh of Lanark, and the Upper 
Ward of the county of Lanark ; and also for erecting a gaol, 
court-houses, and public offices for the burgh of Hamilton, 
and Middle Ward of the said county. 

10. For making the hamlets of Newbold and Armscott a 
separate parish f^m the parish of Tredington, in the county 
and diocese of Worcester ; and for building a church, and 
providing a churchyard and parsonage-house at Newbold. 

1 1 . For taking down the parish church of Stretton upon 
Punsmore, in the county of Warwick, and building a new 
church in lieu thereof. 

12. For building a bridge over the Trent, ftom Walton- 
npon-Trent, in Derbyshire, to Barton under Needwood, in 
Staffordshire. 

Waier'Works,--'lS, For better supplying with water the 
city^ and Sounty of the cit^ of Exeter, and such nart of the 
parish of St. David as is situated in the county of Devon. 

14. For supplying with water the town and county of 
Haverfordwest, and the liberties thereof 

1 5. For better supplying with water the town and^rough 
of Lewes, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of 
Sussex. 

Gas-works, — 16. For lighting with gas the borough of 
Congleton, and the township of Buglawton within the 
parish of Astbury, in the county of Chester. 

Municipal ReeulcUion, ^.—1 7. For repealing a previous 
act for the reliei and employment of the poor m the hun- 
dred of Bosmere and Glaydon, in the county of Suffolk ; 
and forgranting more effectual powers in lieu thereof. 

18. For raising money to pay compensation for damages 
committed within the hundred of Broxtowe, in the county 
of Nottingham, during the late riots and tumults therein. 

1 9. To alter and amend a previous act passed for better 
assessing and collecting the poor and ptner rates in^ 
parish ^ St. Giles, CambenreUi in the county Qf Stttxey, 
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andngulatinff ih# aflUfs tbewoi; ui4 to «kh«rpwpoMa 

relating thereto. 

20. To appoint trustees to Am or^dttors of thadty^of Edin- 
burgh* 

21. For amending sevwral previoua aoto puMd to th« 
better relief and employment of the poor within the hun- 
dred of Forehal, in the counW of Ncrfoik. 

22. For the mora easy and speedy reeovery ef small dahli 
within the township of Hyde and other places herein men- 
tioned, in the county of Chester. 

23. To alter, amend, and enlaroe the powers ef apra^ovs 
set neased to the better relief and employment of the poor 
in the hundred of Mutford and Lothingland, in the oounty 
of Suffolk. ' 

24. To alter and enlarge the powers of several acta passed 
to the better rehef and employment of tiie poor in the 
hundred of Wangford, in Suffolk. 

IV. Under the head of Internal Communication, there 
have been ^passed seventy road-bills» and these have been 
chiefly totne more effectual repairing of the roads, or for 
enlarging the powers of the commissioners, &c. It would 
afford no useral information to detail the names of the 
particular places for which they were procured. We shall, 
therefore, only stete that one is for Ireland, and em* 
braces a more extensive district than is usually included in 
one English road-bill ; it \& for more effectually repairing 
several roads in the counties of Cariow, Kilkenny, and Tip- 
perary; and also the road from the town of Clonmel, 
through the oounty of Waterford, to the cross-roads of 
Knocklofty, in the said county of Tipperary. Two are to 
Scotland, one for repairing, amending, and maintaining the 
turnpike-roads in the county of Haddington, for rendering 
turnpike certein statute-labour and parish roads, end for 
more effectually collecting and applying the statute labour 
in the said county ; and one for renewing and extending 
the terms of the acts relating to the Greenock and Renfraw, 
and Greenock and Kelly Bridge roads in the county of 
Renfrew. In addition to these is the public act before 
alluded to, to amend previous actg passed for maintaining and 
keeping in repair the military and parliamentary roads and 
bridges in the highlands of Scotland, and to improve certaiii 
lines of communication in the counties of Inverness and 
Ross. Six are for Wales, which offer nothing remarkable ; 
and the remaining sixty-one are for England. 

The late session presento the singular feature of there not 
having been passed a single bfll relating to canals. The in- 
creased celerity of movement afforded bv rail-roads seemt 
to have given a check to any extension of the inland navi- 
gation, though not before canals had been carried through 
the country in almost every direction, and aided most ma- 
terially in promoting its prosperity, facilitating its eom- 
merce, and mcreasing the comfort and convenience c^ every 
class of society. In proportion as canal bills have fiillen 
off, railway bills have increased. Out of sixteen biUi 
broueht into the House of Commons the foUowing eleven 
have been passed into acts. 

I. For making a railwav from Birmingham to London. 

2 and 3. To enable the Clarence (Durham) Railway 
Company to make oertafai additional branch railways ; and 
to amend and enlarge the powers of the several acta to 
making and maintaining the said railway, ^d a seoond apt 
to enable the company to make an extension of the line of 
their railway, f 

4. For making a railway ftom Greenwich to London. 

5 and 6. To enable the oomnany of proprietors of the 
Leicester and Swannington Rsllway, to execute additional 
works and branches, and for altering and amending th^ 
powers of the act relating to the said railway. iOso a 
second act for making and maintaining a railwav fh>m the 
termination of the Leicester and Swannington Railway, in 
the township of Swannington, in the county of Leicester, 
to the Ashby-de-la-Zouch RaUway, in the township of 
Worthington, in the said county, and a branch raitway 
thereArom. This last is called the Coleorton Railway. 

7. To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers of a previona 
aci passed for m&king and maintaining a railwav or tram- 
road, ftom Gelly Gille Farm, in the parish of Il«nelfy, in 
the countv of Carmarthen, to Machynis Pool, in the same 

Sarish ana county ; and for making and maintaining a weth 
ock at the tennmatlon of th^ said railway or tram-road at 
Machynis Pool aforesaid. 

8. For making two branch railwi^s from the IfonUand 
and KirktotniocS Railw»; ; said to alteringa «nie&dliig» 
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•nd enkr^g the poven of tiw previoos aet for making 
the said railway. 

9. For enabling the Stratford and Moreton Railway 
Company to make a new branch of railway to Shipston- 
upon-Stoiir, in the county of Worcester. 

10. For making a railway from the Warrineton and 
Newton Railway at Warrington, in Lancashire^ to Birming- 
ham; in Warwickshire, to be called the Grand Junction 
Railway. 

11. For making a railway from Whitby to Pickering, 
in the North Riding of the county of York. 

V. The acts pasMd relating to Navigation have been : — 

1. F(Nr better preserving the harbour of Maryport, and 
for lighting, and otherwise improving the township of 
Maryport, in Cumberland. 

2. To alter and amend several acts passed relating to the 
harbour of Rye, in the county of Sussex, and for gi-antine 
Airther powers for improving and completing the said 
harbour, and the navigation thereof. 

3. To amend a previous act, passed for rebuilding, or for 
improving, regulating and maintaining the town-quay of 
Gravesend, in the county of Kent, and the landing- place 
belonging thereto ; and for building a pier or jetty, adjoming 
thereto. 

YI. The remaining twenty^ight bills fall under the 
head of Private RegvuaHoiu. Of these, only the two fol- 
lowing possess any public interest : — 

For settlinff and preserving Sir John Soane's Museum, 
library, and works of Art, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in the 
oounty of Middlesex, for the benefit of the public, and for 
eitabluhing a sufficient endowment for tne due main- 
tenance of the same. 

i^ For enabling and directing the trustees, acting under the 
will of Peter Thellusson, £sq., deceased, to grant certain 
leases of the estates subject to the trusts of the said will ; 
and for other purposes. 

. The rest are bills for naturalization, exchanges, estates, 
divorce, and other matters of entirely individual interest 

' It will be observed, on comparison with the statement in 
our first number, that the amount of private bills has been 
very cpnsiderahly less during the late session, than for any 
of the years there given. 



THE NEW BEER HOUSES. ' 

This is a subject of such vast public importance in all its 
bgBarings, that we mean to devote a considerable part of our 
mce to ito consideration. 6v the two acte of 1 Will. lY. 
c&aps. 51 and 64, both of which came into operation on the 
10th of October, 1830, a change was made m the law, cal- 
culated to affect various great interests, as well as the corn- 
forte and general condition of the mass of the people, perhaps 
as directly as any measure that ever emanated fh>m par- 
liament. By the first of these statutes all duties upon beer, 
ak, or cider, brewed in Great Britain, were repealed ; and 
by the second, the right to sell these commodities, which had 
1)0en hiUierto a priyUege granted by favour to a compara- 
tively small number of persons, was thrown open to all who 
ch(»e to exercise it 

To any one at all acquainted with the habits of the people 
of England, and, therefore, having even the vaguest notion 
of the immense extent of the consumption of beer in this 
country, the mere stetement of these alterations of the law 
is enough to convey an impression of consequences of 
vast magnitude and miportance. But a few facte will give 
a clearer view of the exact amount of the effect that must 
have been produced by the measure in some of the directions 
in which it operated. 

In the first place, the loss of revenue to the government 
exceeded three millions sterling ])er annum ; or, deducting 
somewhat less than a third of this sum as having been re- 
covered by the increased consumption of malt, the diminu- 
tion was still above two millions a-year. In the three years 
that have elapsed, about seven millions in all have been 
ffiven up. Assuming that the revenue could bear this 
oiminution, if Uie duties on beer had not been abolished, 
taxes of equivalent amount on some other artide would 
have been rep^ed instead; and, therefore, the sum we 
have mentioned may be considered as the price that has 
been paid for whatever benefite this particular measure has 
brougnt with it. 

9ut the remission of taction, or th^ actual relief to the 



people, resulting firmn the meame, is to be ve^koned a« 
amounting to the whole three millions per annum. That 
sum, which they had hitherto paid every year to the govem- 
ment, the people were henceforth to retain in their pocketB» 
still drinking the same quantity of beer as beiore. If the 
consumption of malt has since extended, and that artusle 
has yielded a larger revenue, this is because more beer baa 
been drunk by the people than heretofore. Say that the 
increase of the produce of the malt-tax has been one-eighth* 
which is so much more money that has been every year 
drawn from the people through this channel, the foct 
proves that for. every eight note of beer drunk before the 
remission of the duties and tne opening of the trade, nine 
note have been drunk since. Either every beer-drinker haa 
had nine poto where he formerly had ei^ht, or nine persona 
now cx>nsume the beverage for every eight that could for- 
merly procure it ; — or, what is no doubt the real steto of 
the case, partly Uie one of these effecte has been produced, 
and partly the other. But, at all events, and let the pre- 
cise distribution of the benefit have been what it may, its 
amount is at least what we have steted. 

It has most probably, indeed, been a good deal more. 
Owing to the corn-law, the supply of barley, fn»n which 
malt is made, is prevented i» this country ficom expanding 
in proportion to the demand ; and, therefore, when the de- 
mand rises, (at least.within a certain hmit,) the price rises 
also. Such a rise of price has, in fact, been produced by 
the increased consumption of malt occasioned by the new 
beer law; and that circumstance has, of course, tended to 
enhance also the price of beer. But there is every reason 
to believe, that this influence has been much more than 
counteracted by other causes which have operated to reduoe 
the price of the beverage. The opening of the trade haa, 
of course, swept away the monopoly profits which the article 
was formerly made to yield. The largely-increased com* 
petition among the dealers in it has, independently of this 
consideration, produced ite natural effect in reducing the 
rate at which it is sold. The augmented quantity that is 
disposed of, further goes to enable the dealer to let down hia 
profit upon each separate barrel or pot If he could formerly 
exist, and carry on his business with a profit of a penny on 
each pot, he can do so with a profit of only three farthinn 
upon each, if he now sells four pote where he formeriy sold 
three. Then the expense of fitting-up and maintaining the 
esteblishment of a beer-shop is a great deal less than that 
which the landlord of a public-house haa to meet Lastly, 
.the more active competition which has been excited, and 
the direction of the trade into a new channel, nave already 
had the effect of introducing improvemente into the prooesa 
of manufacturing beer, by means of which an equally good 
article can now be produced from a smaller quantity of 
malt, and, on other accounts, at a less cost generally. What 
has taken place is, in a multitude of respecto, a most striking 
illustration of the regeneration and entirely new life which 
is given to a trade or branch of industry, by relieving; it from 
the torpifying pressure of a monopoly, and suffering it to 
breathe the free air of competition. We ought to add, 
that in this case an additional relief still has been obtained 
by the manufacturer in his release from the interference of 
the excise in the operation of brewing, to which he was 
subject while the beer paid duty ; and even this has, no 
doubt, its money value, which must be shared by the con* 
sumer. We have thus enumerated six different causes* 
besides the abolition of the duty, all of which must have 
tended, since the introduction of the new system, to reduce 
the price of beer. We shall in the sequel have occasion to 
examine with more precision what the effect of their ocm- 
joint operation, in the face of the single cause pressing in 
the opposite direction, baa actually been. 

But to one large division of the community, even the 
single circumstence which has operated to raise the price of 
beer has been a gain of no slight amount The first year 
the trade was opened, the price of barley rose about six 
shillings the quarter. The measure, therefore, may be truly 
describsd as one of the greatest boons ever granted to the 
agricultural interest 

Such are the most remarkable financial efiecto which the 
change of the law has wrought It may not be possible to 
ascertain their exact amount in pounds, shillings, and pence; 
but the general character of each, and the direction in 
which it has acted, cannot be made matter of dispute or 
doubt There can be no question as to the following having 
been amon^ the r^sulte of the ii«w laystem* a lar^ sacn- 
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flee of the-pnUio levenue ; a^ neat diminution of the burthen 
of taxation ; a reduction of the prioe of beer» of which the 
heiieflt has been shared by the whole community ; and at 
the same time a rise in the price of barley, of which the 
agricultural interest has of course had the advantage. 

So far all is clear. But besides these results, which 
must upon the whole be considered as great recommenda- 
tions of the measure, it has been alle^d that the diange 
has brought along with it others of quite an opposite de- 
scription* and so extensively bearing upon the condition 
and best interests of the community, that their evil must be 
regarded as far more than a counterbalance for any merely 
economical good of which those already mentbned may 
have been productive. Very soon after the new acts came 
into oneration, this view of their tendency began to spread 
abroaa ; and the outcry it occasioned became at length so 
serious, that, early in the late session of parliament, the 
House of Commons appointed a select committee of its 
members to inquire into the subiect, with a view of making 
such alterations in the law as the case might seem to de- 
mand. The report of the committee, which was broueht 
up about the end of June, has since been printed by order 
of the House. 

The committee was fifteen days occupied in hearing evi- 
dence, and in that time fifty-six witnesses were examined, 
from various parts of the kingdom, and of different pro- 
fessions and ranks in society. Among the number were 
deigymen, magistrates, country gentlemen, puish-over- 
seers, excise-officers, brewers, attorneys, Hcenced victuallers, 
beer-house keepers, master tradesmen, journeymen mecha- 
nics, and labourers. The evidence covers between 200 and 
300 foUo pages, and consists of answers to between 4000 
and 5000 questions. 

It would probably be difficult to parallel the contradiction 
and opposition not only of the opinions expressed by this 
miscellaneous assemblage of auuorities, but even of the 
fkcts adduced by them, or of their accounts of the same 
facts. The mass of their conflicting arguments and state- 
ments presents as chaotic a jumble as we remember ever 
before to have met with in print We see little reason to 
think that any one of the fifty- six. has asserted anything 
which he did not believe to be true, in order to make out 
a case favourable to his own interests ; but it is sufficientiy 
manifest that many of them have been powerfhlly acted 
upon by impressions which, however honest, have yet been 
derived, in great measure, from the particular position of 
each in reference to certain effects which have followed fiom 
the late opening of the trade in beer. Thus, for example, 
the magistrate, whom the new law has deprived of his power 
of preventing at pleasure the establishment of houses fbr 
the sale of finrmented liauors, naturally feels prejudiced 
af^nst an innovation which has so seriously curtailed 
his authority and influence. The power which has been 
put an end to was usually exercised, in resard to any par- 
ticular parish, very much in conformity to uie wishes of^the 
dergvman or the resident proprietor, even where they were 
not themselves in the commission of the peace ; and they 
too, therefore, feel themselves to be losers under the new 
state of things, or are opposed to it as sharing in the sym- 
pathies of their order, or of those with whom they habitually 
associate. Overseers, parish constables, and excise officers, 
side firom instinct with their superiors. From all these se- 
veral classes of persons, therefore, we may expect strong 
evidence against the beer-houses ; nor, in truth, does the 
Report disappoint us in this respect On the other hand, we 
may not unreasonably suspect that the pictures of the ad- 
mirable manner in which those establishments are usually 
or universally conducted, which we find drawn by the part- 
ners or agents of the brewing companies by whom they are 
supplied with ale, or whose- property they are, and by the 
more aident lovers of the cheap potations and social cheer 
which they dispense, are possibly a Uttle too softly tinted. 

The Report, however, notwithstanding the contest and 
eonfUsion of statement which it exhibits, contains a good 
deal of interesting information. A portion of this we will 
now endeavour to methodize, collecting as we go along the 
bearing of the several flusts upon the question at issue. The 
evidence, we may observe, is chiefly if not entirely confined 
to the jnreat towns of London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Stockport, Warwick, Pilkington, WalsaU, 
and Lewes ; and to coimtry places in the comities of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Berks, Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Devon, 
Pucksy Herts, OzfQid, Ess^x Cambrid^, Norfolk, Liocohi, 



Lancashire, and Durham. It is the sooth and eastern di- 
visions of England, therefore, almost exclusively, to whicq 
the inquiries of the Committee have been directed ; no evi- 
dence naving been obtained with respect to any country 
parts west of Oxfordshire, or north of tincoln, with the ex- 
ception of some portions of the great manufacturing and 
mining counties of Lancaster and Durham. As to se- 
veral of the counties enumerated, too, the information col- 
lected is extremely scanty and imperfect And what is very 
material to be observed is, that the counties in which tha 
operation of the new law is thus exclusively inquired into» 
are, for the most part those in which the labouring popu- 
lation was from other causes in the most degraded condition 
previous to its enactment With the exception of Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Northamptonshire, from which 
it may be presumed the accounts would have been nearly the 
same as tnose from Oxford, Buckingham, and Cambndge, 
bv which they are surrounded, there is scarcely a county in 
England where the poor-rate has risen beyond an average 
amount that is not included in the list of those to which the 
evidence before us refers. On the other hand, the line thus 
drawn excludes all the northern counties, with the excep- 
tion, as before mentioned, of certain parts of Durham and 
Lancaster, all the central portion of England, and all Wales. 
In our selections we will begin with Uie evidence respect- 
ing the operation of the new system in the great towns. 
And this mtroduces us at once to almost the only point in 
the case as to which no difference of opinion is expressed ; 
but that point is one of flirst-rate importance. In the me-, 
tropolis it appears to be admitted on all hands that the open- 
ing of the new beer-houses has been an unquestionable and 
almost unmixed good. There are fifteen witnesses who 
speak to this matter, and the evidence of all of them is fa- 
vourable. John Morris, styled a mathematician, but put 
down by himself, he says, a mathematical instrument makeri^ 
who frequents these houses three or four times in the week* 
or when it suits him, or when a friend calls upon him, de- 
clares he can take his oath that the beer sold at the new 
houses is in all respects better than that with which he was 
wont to be served by the licensed victuallers— cheaper, more 

Ealatable, and more wholesome, — that this is the opinion of 
undreds to whom he has spoken on the subject — and that 
he never meets at the beer-shops with any but respectable 
and orderly persons. He never, he says, saw any drunken- 
ness in these places ; " I am speaking,*' he adds, with great 
emphasis, ** positivelv, and candidly, and honestly.** The 
only thing that Mr. Morris complains o( is that they shut 
up so early. ** When I have half eot through my second 
pint,*' he says, *' I am oblieed to drink it up fiist, in a rough 
way, to accommodate the landlords, in oraer not to su&r 
them to be fined ; and when I am there and thirsty, I some- 
times could stop another hour with great convenience, and 
without any inconvenience to myself and family.** Mr. 
John Evans, sur^n and apothecary, who is in tiie habit 
of sometimes gom^ to the beer-shops, several of their 
keepers, he savs, bemg patients of his, observes on the sub- 
ject of the quality of the beer sold there—" I am in the habit 
of recommending it to all my private patients, and taking it 
always myself at any time when I drmk.** So Mr. Thomas 
Phillips, called a musician, but who asserts that he is no 
such thing, but has a small independence, and is of no 
trade, when asked what sort of persons frequent the beer- 
houses, answers, " like myself and respectable tradesmen* 
and two or three doctors and proctors ; and a few persons of 
that kind meet there almost every evening — a very genteel 
party— but we are obliged to leave too soon.** The enact-^ 
ment, obliging keepers of beer-shoos to shut their doors and 
expel their customers at ten o'clock, is the subject of com- 
plaint with almost all the I/mdon witnesses, and appears, 
mdeed, to have been productive of serious evils. ** 1 should 
say a great injury has resulted,** says Dr. Evans, ** and a 
greater proportion of crime— that is what I say it struck me 
as being, generally noticing things and drawing a conclu- 
sion thereSom— that when those men retire fh>m the beer- 
houses, very fluently the public-houses, especially gin- 
shops, are open, and they go finom the beer-nouses to the 
gin-shops ; whereas, if they were obliged to close at the 
same hour, there would be less drunkenness, and, I think, 
less crime.** Mr. Penny, accountant and valuer, says, 
** Myself I have an antipathy to any kind of spirituous li- 
quor, but I have observed that a man that earns a guinea or 
25«. a week will go to those beer-houses, and will find that 
he is not tatisfled, %iA awa^ he nuis to a ^n-shop. I hav^ 
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aetually noticed it in a eleflt of my own. Re says, * It ia 
tQn o^clock, I shall not go home yet ;* and he goes to a gin- 
shop, and, after taking a small <|uantity of ale, he goes and 
takes some pennyworths of gin, and it upsets the whole 
frame altogether ; but I think if you were to put them all 
out at eleven o*clock, it would be a great benefit/*. ** I have 
a lodger with me,'* says George Bish, a kee^r of a beer- 
house* " that one night had a fHend with him ; he called 
for a pot of beer after ten o clock, and I would not give it 
him, and he said he would go off to a public-house, and be 
went to the Marsh Gate, and he stayed till half-past eleven, 
and he came home, and I was obliged to lead him to bed/* 
Thomas Ellis, another retailer of beer, says, <* I have tumod 
out as many as 120 out of my house at ten o*olock at night, 
and I have gone into the three neighbouring gin-shops and 
counted 54 out of those 120." 

Even in London, however, where the practice has been 
hitherto by far most prevalent, there is reason to believe 
that spirit-drinking is beginning to give way before the in- 
creases consumption of l^r, wmch has fbllowed the opening 
of the trade in the latter article. Mr. W. Kimber, oroker, 
of Lambeth, being asked if he is in the habit of going to 
beer-houses, replies, '* Yes. I make a point of going there, 
for I enjoy the ale much better than i do at other places. 
Before I used to go there, I used to take a ^ood deal of 
spirits ; and since 1 have been in the habit of going there, I 
have not taken any spirits, and my health is oetter in 
consequence.** WiUiam Keay, foreman to Mr. Nunn, 
coachmaker, in Westminster Bridge Road, states that his 
inen, who now drink ale at the beer-house (for that is the 
common beverage there), used to drink a good deal of gin 
formerly when they drank porter, and that they now 
drink more beer and less spirits. Dr. Evans also asserts, 
that among mechanics and artisans, the habit of spirit* 
drinking has very much diminished. So Mr. Farren, brewer, 
at Nine Elms, Vauxhall, says, ** I apprehend there are a 
great many people that were in the habit of drinking grog, 
that now drink ale instead.** 

Mr. Farren's evidence is extremely interesting, in refbr- 
ence to various points connected with the operation of the 
new law. He states that he brews entirely for the beer- 
Shops, and is the only brewer in London whose business is 
exclusively confined to that branch. Such is the revolu- 
tion, however, that has been occasioned in the trade gene- 
tally, that '* Barclay and Perkins,** he says, '* and other 
great houses, finding that there is a decrease in the con- 
sumption of porter, and an increase of the consumption of 
ale, have gone into the ale trade ; nearly all the new trade 
is composed of mild ale.** From all that he has seen, Mr. 
Farren asserts that the conduct of the persons who have 
taken out licenses to keep beer-shops in London has been 
perfectly orderly. •* I have eot,** he adds, ** between ;(brty 
and fifty customers, and I ao not think there is one but 
What is perfectly respectable.** The ale sold in these houses 
is by no means all of London manufacture. This witness 
states that the average quantity of Scotch ale imported into 
London is 2,150 barrels a week; that there is hardly a 
beer-house but what takes in Scotch ale, in addition to the 
brewers* ale ; and that there is also ale brought from al- 
most every county in England, and a vast quantity of porter 
from Dublin. To fit up a liondon beer^house respectably 
will cost from 100/. to 300/., and their rents may average 4ot 
a year each. At first, as was naturally to be expected, there 
was a rush into the new trade, and any mischief that re- 
sulted might be fairly imputed to its having been in this 
way overdone. But that evil has since in a great degree, 
if not completely, corrected itself. It appears that in the 
first three months after the bill came into operation, IdOS 
licenses were taken out in London: in the year 1831 the 
number taken out was 1407 ; and in 1832 it was only 1206. 
•* Of the 1508 licenses granted in the first Quarter,'* says 
Mr. Farren, '* I am of opinion that not less than 800 were 
taken out by chandler-shop keepers, who had previously 
been privileged to sell beer not exceeding a certain price, 
without license. Allowing then for the hcenses apphcable 
to that class of persons, there would remain 708 licenses 
taken out by individuab who went into the new trade. I 
apprehend that there has been little or no diminution in the 
number of licenses taken out by chandler-shop keepers ; and, 
therefore, deducting 800 for chandler-shops from the 1206 
licenses granted in the year ending 5th January, 1833, there 
would remain only 406 licenses for beer-house keepers.*' 
Upon this calculation, then, we have ^a reduction on the 



number of the new fetaQeie, in flftoen mea^ of SM out 
of 708, or more than fbrtjr-two per cent It is probable that 
the trade has now found its level. 

Mr. Farren enters into some details, which set in a striking 
light the amount of the consumption of beer in London, as 
compared with other narts of the kingdom. If the compa- 
rison be even confined to Eneland and Wales (and this we 
think is the foir view, there being little ale drunk by the 
peat body of the inhabitants of either Scotland or Ireland), 
It appears that the consumption of London and its immediate 
vicinity is not much less than twice what it would be were 
it proportioned to the population. The population of London 
and its dependencies is not quite one-nmth of the population 
of all Enp^land and Wales ; but the consumption of beer in 
this district is not much under one-fifth of the whole con- 
sumption of the countrf. If all the beer brewed and con- 
sumed within ten miles of London were taken into the 
account, Mr. Farren is of opinion that the rate of eon-* 
sumption in the metropolitan district would be greatly 
augmented. 

There is, as we have said, no evidence of any evil or in- 
convenience whatever having followed the opening of the 
beer trade in London. On the contrary, all the witnesses 
examined by the Committee agree in stating that great be- 
nefits have attended the measure. The price of beer haa 
unquestionably been reduced by more than the diflbrence 
occasioned by the removal of the tax ; though it is not easy 
to ascertain the exact amount of the reduction, owing partly 
to the circumstance that the descriptions of beverage now sold 
are not the same with those that were in demand^ or rather 
which the public were forced to be contented with, before 
the opening of the trade. It appears firom the evidence of 
several of the witnesses, that many of the public-houses still 
charge their customers about a penny on tne pot more than 
they would be charged fbr liquor of the same quality at the 
beer-shops. One beer-shop keeper says that he nas eot 
some at 6d, a pot that you cannot get far 7d, at a pubSc- 
house. Another witness says that mr a mixture of ale and 
porter fbr which before the remission of the tax he used 
to pay 7d, at the public-house, he now pays only 5d. at the 
beer-shop. Another, who is a dealer, states that he 
sells ale for ^d, a not, Ibr which, before the passing of the 
beer-bill, he used himself invariably to pay 9d. From Mr. 
Farren's evndenoe, it appears that the reduction made by the 
brewers to their customers has been 12^. on the barrel, 
being 3«. more than the amount of the duty. Upon the 
whole it would seem that, in addition to the duty amounting 
to about Id, on the pot, the average reduction UDon all sorts 
of ale, as sold at the beer-shops, has been nearly Id. more. 
The price varies, however, in difierent parts of uie country, 
and, perhaps, also in diffbrents districts of town ; and it is 
to be recollected that it is, in most cases, higher at the 
public-houses than at the beer-shops. In the neighbour- 
hood of Boston, in Lincolnshire, fbr instance, one witney 
states that the same beer which is sold for ed, in the former 
may be had for 4d, in the latter. There are some attempts 
on the part of other witnesses to make it appear that the 
cheaper beverage is of an inferior quality j but the weight 
of evidence is greatly on the other siae. 

When we leave London, however, and proceed to the 
other great towns comprehended in the inquiry, we find 
the statements of the different witnesses more unsatisikctorT, 
Of Birmingham, for instance, we have a most favourable 
account; but as it comes fh>m the principal agent of a 
company of brewers, by whom most of the beer-houses 
throughout the town and its vicinity are supplied with ale, 
and by whom many of them have been set up, it may be 
thought to be liable to objection, in the absence of any 
corroborative testimony. Mr. Dawes, the witness in 
question, states that the company with which he is con- 
nected had then (in May last) opened two hundred beer- 
houses in Birmingham and the country within eight or 
ten miles round, and that they had refused an equal num- 
ber of applications (tora other parties. The reduction that 
has taken place, in the price of beer, he rates atfVom 1$ 
to 25 per cent,, independently of the amount of the duty. 
The duty having been id, a quart, it has fallen, he says, 
1}(/. altogether. The beer-houses have, besides, afforded 
accommodation to tmvellers of a certain description, which 
before they could not procure except at an exorbitant rate, 
and sometimes not at all. This is corroborated by other 
witnesses. Drunkenness in Birmingham, Mr. Dawes saysi 
has diminished since the opening of the beer-houses ; and 
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that as to the new law having h«en the cause of an increase 
of crime, there 'is not the most remote idea of anything of 
the kind in that town. The rent of the heer-honses there 
is in general 10/. and upwards. Spirit- drinking, the wit- 
ness thinks, has considerably decreased. So greatly are the 
beer-shops appreciated, he says, by the labouring classes, 
that thev couia have got up a petition in their favour, signed 
by females alone, to me number of 10,000 or 20*000 ; — ** in 
tnis kind of way,** he adds, however, in explanation, <* if 
they could have got it (the beer) to take home with them.** 
The evidence with respect to the town of Warwick, oil 
the contrarv* in the same county, represents the beer-shops 
as having oeen the source of all sorts of evils. The wit- 
ness here is a police officer of the borough. Speaking of 
the effects of the new system) '' 1 find,*' he says in different 

Sarts of his evidence, '* that crime has increased a great 
eal in the neighbourhood ;-'-common prostitutes, common 
thieves, and boys, are suffered to go to^^the beer-houses, 
and tipple and drink at all hours of the night ; — 1 have 
apprehended a great manv boys; and when I have had 
conversation with them, I nave found that they have been 
seduced into crime by the low characters that thev met 
at these beer-houses, that would not have been allowed 
to go into the old public-h6uses.** He conceives that the 
beer-shops are operating vrith iiyurious'effect even upon 
the old public-houses, and driving their landlords, in 
order that they may be enabled to keep their ground, 
to permit the same disorders which are tolerated by their 
cocmpetitors. 

The evidence with regard to Liverpool is nearly of the 
same complexion. It comes fh)m two witnesses, one a 
publican, the other a wholesale and retail dealer in wine 
and spirits. ' The former thinks the consumption of spirits 
has increased since the opening of the beer-shops (which 
he says are called Jerry-shops in Liverpool), and that the 
consumption of beer, in his opmion, has not increased at all. 
The other witness mentions an evil which is not, we believe, 
noticed in any other part of the Report The owners of the 
beer-shops in Liverpool, he says, " generally consist of 
persons who employ large bodies of labouring men, being 
themselves labouring men, either in the capacity of foreman 
or master of such men as undertake contracts for lar^e 
excavations at the docks, and employing men in the dis- 
charge of vessels, who are technically called in Liverpool 
* lumpers ;* and those men always give the preference to 
those persons who frequent their beer-houses ; and in some 
. instances, it has come to my knowledge from the working 
men themselves, that thev have complained very much of 
the operation of the beer-bUl, as they have been compelled 
to spend a portion of their earnings at the beer-houses.** 
The only two classes, he states, in iSverpool, who have been 
affected by the change, are the Irish labourers, and youn^ 
men in the lower walks, of life, of the age of fifteen and 
upwards, both of which classes, comprising larjje numbers, 
^have become in consequence much more dissolute and 
drunken. The evidence as to Sheffield, which is given by 
Mr. C^orge Wells, now a solicitor, and lately in die magis- 
trates* clerks* office, in that town, is equally imfavourable. 
The number of beer-houses in Sheffield on the 1st of 
February last, was 280; that of the public-houses being 
.386. Tno rents of the beer-houses are nearly all under 
10/. a year. Spirits are understood to be sold in 'them 
covertly ; gaming is not unfiequently permitted ; and it is 
,no uncommon thing fiur the outer door to be fastened at 
night, while the company remain till eleven or twelve o'clock. 
The number of dram-shops has increased fourfold since 
. the beer act passed. The thieves have also increased. We 
. have the same kind of evidence as to Leeds, firom the mayor 
of the town, and the chief constable of the town. Accord- 
ing to the latter, there are in Leeds 280 licensed ale-houses, 
ai^ .251 beer-shops, of which last the rent varies from 
about 5/. to about 20/. This witness also produces a state- 
ment, bv which it appears that, during the three years 
. before the beer bill was in operation, 639 persons only 
.were brought before the magistrates for bein^ drunk, being 
at the rate of 213 in the year; whereas, in the first 31 
monUis after the opening of the trade, the number was 
2023, being at the rate of 783 annually, or not much under 
. four times as many as formerly. By an anal}[sis of this 
curious document, we further find that the increase of 
drunken cases has taken place to the greatest extent among 
females under twenty-one years of age, of whom there are 
now more than six that get drunk for one that did for- 



merly. The next greatest increase is among males under 
twenty-one; it appears to be from 1 to 4*235. Among 
males above twenty-one, the hierease is firom 1 to 3*745 ) 
and among fomales above twenty-one, it is flrom 1 to 2*423. 
If the aecuracv of this document is to be depended on, the 
results which it shows are eertainly appalling ; and it is 
not to be denied that such a statement seems to go ftr to 
establish the position, that, in some plaoes, the first expe- 
rience of the new system has been emmently disastrous. 
We should Hke, however, to know what measures have been 
resorted to by the magistrates to repress this growing dissi- 
pation — ^in how many of the drunken cases brought before 
them they have imposed any punishment upon the offen- 
ders—and what means, if any; they have taken to keep 
the beer-houses within their jurisdiction in order, and to 
apply to them those restraints which the same law that has 
established them has provided for their regulation. Is the 
police of the town sufficiently strong? or, being strong 
enough, is it sufficiently active in this part of its duty ? 

We cannot now enter at any length into an analysis of 
the voluminous evidence collected by the committee, with 
regard to the effect of the opening of the beer trade in the 
oountnr. Suffice it to state, that the principal evils which 
are alleged to bAve attended the measure are the same 
which its opponents charge it with having produced in the 
towns. It is asserted to have occasioned a laree increase 
of drunkenness, profligacy, and crime among uie mass of 
the population — to have engendered in some places habits 
of turbulence and disinclination to work among the labour- 
ing classes — and generally to have contributed powerfully 
to the initiation into dissipated habits of voung people and 
children. The circumstance that heer*nouses are often 
opened in retired lanes, in woods, on heaths, and in other 
places remote from observation, is dwelt upon by many of 
the witnesses as pregnant with the worst consequences. In 
the country the police is usually still more inefficient than in 
towns, in most of which it is extremeljr inadequate ; and 
the difficulty of keeping the beer-shops in order is accord- 
ingly greater. In some cases, the p<x)r-rate3 are stated to 
hove been augmented by the increased idleness and immo- 
rality which the change in the law has occasioned; and 
the wives of the labourers are represented as in general 
complaining bitterly of what its operation has been, in so 
far as they and their families are concerned, considerably 
less of what their husbands earn now finding its way to 
the baker and the grocer than formerly, since the beer-shop 
keeper has come in for his share. It would rather appear 
that, not only the clergy and the landlords, but the for- 
mers also are, in general, strongly opposed to the new sys- 
tem. 

We have Ao wish to conceal or overlook these state- 
ments, although they are not very specific, and are probably 
in a considerable decree coloured by the influence of pre- 
judices, natural to the quarters fifom which they proceed. 
Allowing them, however, all the weight which they can 
fairly claim, we must not forget many other important con- 
siderations which bear upon Uie question. It is pretty evi- 
dent, from the various accounts we have quoted, that the 
opening of the new beer-houses has not been attended, in 
some |uaces, with any of the iniurious effects which it is 
alleged to have produced in others. In London, and wo 
would also say, in Birminp^ham, it appears to be allowed on 
all hands to nave been quite innocuous. One chief reason 
of this we believe to be, that in both these places the 
system of police is of a very superior order, and the duties 
of the magistracy are i)erformea with a diligence and regu- 
larity quite unknown in most rural districts, and equalled 
even in very few of our other great towns. Indeed, through- 
out the greater part of England, a police can hardlv be said 
to exist, either in our villages, or m our third ana fourth- 
rate towns. Hence in a great degree both the di^rders of 
beer-houses, and the prevalence of crime in general. We 
quite believe the statements of many of the witnesses, ma- 
gistrates, and others, as to the extreme difficulty that is 
found in many places in keeping a sufficient watch over 
these houses, and even in suppressing disorders when known 
to take place in them* The people of England are preju- 
diced and wrongheaded upon this subject to a very remai'k- 
able degree. They imagine that much of the essence of 
the liberties and happiness of the country consists in the 
absence of a police. There never was a greater mistake. 
A police, properly constituted, is the eood citizen's best pro- 
tection. Should we be the freer if we had no laws to restrain 
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And pumiih criminali? Bat what is the use of laws with- 
out a force to make them he obeyed ? If the latter be ob- 
jected to, the former ought also to he dispeoAed with. But 
the chief folly is, that, if a judgment may he formed from our 
practice, it is not a police which we dislike, but a good or 
efficient police. The mere form of the thing we have a ^at 
attachment to ; deeming a constabulary force which is mca- 

Kble of doing any service, or is never called upon to act, to 
indispensable to oUr humblest parishes. j3y the plan 
which we pursue, we entail upon ourselves the very evils 
which it is our wish to avoid. With a good police we might 
safely have milder laws, and more liberty in divers ways 
than we actually have. Such an instrument would much 
more effectually prevent the commission of comes by watch- 
ing criminals, than we now do by sending them to the 
tr^mill, to Botany Bay, or to the sallows. Would fewer 
executions, fewer imprisonments, and fewer punishments of 
all sorts, imply any diminution of the public liberties? 
And was such a law as that, which, till lately, regulated the 
aale of beer in England, one of a particularly uberal and 
popular character? On the contrary, no system could have 
been devised more intensely anstocratic and coercive. And 
yet the chief, perhaps the only danger attendant upon the 
ahoUtion of this tyranny, is created by our want of a regular 
police to see to the prevention of disorder, in the room 
of the capricious and irresponsible despotism to which we 
used to be subjected. 

"What the beer-houses want, in our opinion, where the new 
law is alleged to have operated injuriously, is merely to be 
somewhat better looked after. A return to the old regime 
of the magistracy is quite out of the question. We have got 
rid for ever of that machinery of oppression, fovouritism, and 
iobbing, and must now have fixed rules by which to proceed 
in this matter, and no more mere arbitrary dictation. Let 
the beer-houses, if necessary, be put under stricter regula- 
tions—they cannot be put down. The right of any man to 
obtain a license to sell beer, under certain specified condi- 
tions, must be preserved. It is upon these principles that 
the act has been framed which was passed by parliament 
towards the close of the late session. By this statute it is 
provided, first, that every person applying hereafter for a 
Deer license shall, along with his application, produce a 
certificate signed by six rated inhabitants of the parish, to 
the effect that the applicant is a person of sood character, 
and likely to manage a house for the sale of beer or cider 
by retail, in a peaceable, orderly, and respectable manner. 
Upon presenting such a certificate, with the attestation of 
one of the overseers, that the persons subscribing it are really 
rated parishioners, the applicant is to obtain his license as a 
matter of course. Secondly, the duty is raised from its 
present amount of two guineas to five pounds. This altera- 
tion of the law will probably do something to exclude the 
more necessitous and irresponsible class m applicants, and 
to confine the trade to persons of some substance and re- 
spectability. The penalties for misconduct are also made 
more severe, it being now competent fbr the justices, in ad- 
dition to the fine, to disqualify the offender for selling beer 
for a period of two years on a second conviction, instead of 
only on a third, as before ; and on a third conviction to 
disqualify him for ever. Lastly, the old law is amended in 
those of its provisions which referred to the hours during 
which beer-houses might be kept open ; it being now (very 
properly, we think) enacted that they shall not be open for 
beer to be drunk on the premises on any Sunday, Good- 
Friday, Christmas-Day, or day appointed for a public fast or 
thanksgiving, before half-past twelve in the afternoon, nor 
at all between ten in the morning and that hour. Thev 
were formerly allowed to be open on such days, as usual, 
from four till ten in the morning. They are still, as before, 
to be shut again from three till five in me afternoon. And 
it is enacted that the justices of the peace, in quarter-ses- 
sions, shall have the power to fix, once in each year, the 
hour at which they shall be dosed at night on every other 
day ; provided that the hour so fixed shall not, in any town, 
be eanier than ten o'clock or later than eleven ; or in any 
country district earlier than nine or later than ten. 

These iterations are all, we think, improvements upon 
the former act; and we are not disposed to say that it 
would have been wise to have gone farther in the way of 
limiting the mere right to open a house for ^e sale of b«er. 
The committee, in their report, proposed, in addition to the 
restrictions which have been adopted, that the applicant 
should re<][uire to be rated to the parish at a certain amount. 



var^g between 71. and 15^., to-be fixed for every- town or 
pansh by the magistrates at quarter-sessions ; butuiis would 
have been a power extremely liable to be abus^, and it has 
therefore been wisely withheld. We concur, however, in 
another recommendation of the committee, to the efiect that 
it is expedient that the system under which all houses 
are licensed for the retail of beer and spirituous liquors, 
should be revised in a future session of parliament ; and we 
believe, with the Cemmittee, that very serious reasons of 
justice and public advantage may be adduced in favour of 
an assimilation of all the regulations, as to hours and ma- 
nagement, to which every description of house licensed to 
sell beer or spirituous hquors by retail should be sub- 
jected. 



ABOLITION OF THE COMMERCIAL MONO- 
POLY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Ths new arrangement that has been made with regard to 
the East India Company is by for the most important 
commercial measure of the late session of parliament. 
We propose in the present article briefly to explain its na- 
ture, and to notice some of the most remarkable of the re- 
sults by which it may be expected to be followed. 

The change has been effected by three acts, numbered 
chapters 85, 93, and 101 of the 3d and 4th of WilUam IV. 
The first is entitled. An Act for effecting an arrangement 
with the East India Company, and for the better govern- 
ment of his Majesty's Indian Territories, till the 3(N^ 
day of April, 1854 ; the second. An Act to re^i^ulate the 
trade to China and India ; and the third. An Act to pro- 
vide for the collection and management of the Duties on 
Tea. 

By the first of these acts it is provided that the Indian 
territories shall remain under the government of the Com- 
pany for a term of twenty years, firom the 30th of April 
next ; but that from the 22d of April, on which day the 
present charter expires, the Company shall discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business, except in so fiir 
as may be necessary for the conversion into money of alt 
their merchandise, stores, and eflects, at home and abroad, 
distinffuished in their account-books as commercial assets, 
and aU their warehouses, lands, tenements, hereditaments^ 
and property whatsoever which may not be retained for the 
purposes of the government of the said territories. By the 
81st clause it is further enacted, *' that it shall be lawfhl 
for any natural-bom subiect of his Majestv to proceed 6y 
sea to any port or place, having a custom-nouse establish- 
ment within the said territories, and to reside thereat, or to 
proceed to and reside in, or pass through, any part of such 
of the said territories as were under the government of the 
said Company, on the Ist day of January, 1800, and in any 
part of the countries ceded by the nabob of the CamatiCt 
of the province of Cuttack, and of the settlements of Sing<i- 
pore, and Malacca, without any license whatever.'* Rr- 
sons who are not natives of the country are merelv, on their 
arrival, to make known in writing to the chief officer of 
the customs their names, places of destination, and objects 
of pursuit in India. No person is to enter the count^ Zy 
land without license from the Board of Control, the Court 
of Directors, or the governor of any of the presidencies. It 
is likewise provided that no license to reside in other parts 
than those mentioned shaU be revoked, unless in accord- 
ance witti the terms of some express clause of revocation in 
such license contained. The governor-general, with the 
previous consent of the Court of Directors, may declare 
any other places open. And by the 86th clause it is en- 
acted, " that any person authorized to reside in the said ter- 
ritories may acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, 
or profit in or out of lands, for any term of years, in the 
parts in which he shall be so authorized to reside; and 
that the governor-general in council may further make 
such laws or regulations as shall enable any subjects of 
his Majesty to hold lands in any part of the said terri- 
tories whatever.** The act contains 117 clauses in all; 
but those which we have quoted are the only ones {to 
which it is necessary for our present purpose that we 
should refer. 

By the second of the three acts, that numbered chapter 
93, the several acts prohibiting the importation of tea, 
unless firom the place of its growth, and by the East India 
Company, and into the port of I/>ndon| or of goods ^no- 
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nllv tam Cfaina» eauoept by the said Company, and into the 
said port, or the importation of tea into any of the Britiah 
p068«ukm8 in America, and into the laland of Mauritiuif 
except fiom the UtdtedKmsdom^ or from aome other Brituh 
possenions in America, and unless by the Company, or with 
their license, are repeided ; and it is declared to be lawful 
for any of his M%)e8ty*s subjects to carry on trade with any 
countries beyond the Cc^ of Good Hope to the Siraiie qf 
Magellan. Commanders of vessels arriving at any place 
tm&r the government of the Company are merely required 
to deliver at the custom-house a list of the persons they 
have on board. In place of the establishment of a super- 
caigo, and other residentBt which has been hitherto kept up 
in China by the Company, a chief superintendent, ana two 
others, together with tne necessary assistants, are to be 
appointed by hit Majesty*s commission to form the resident 
British authorities in that country. His Majesty, it is also 
enacted, may create a Court of Justice with criminal and 
admiralty jurisdiction for the trial of offbnces committed by 
British subjects in China, and on the hi^h seas within a 
hundred mUes of the coast, one of the supenntendents being 
appointed to act as judge. To defray the expense of these 
establishments, a duty is to be levied from vessels entering 
the ports where any m the said superintendents shaU be stap 
tinned, not exceeding, in respect of tonnage, the sum of five 
shillings for every ton, ana not exceeding, in respect of 
goods, the sum of ten shillings for every one nundred pounds 
of the value of the same. 

The third act was shortly noticed in our last Number. It 
pennits the importation of tea by any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects into the United Kingdom, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from places eastiraid of the same to the Straits 
of Magellan, and also into the islands of Ouemsey, Jersey, 
AlderMy, and Sark, and into the British possessions of 
Anerica, either from these limits, or from Great Britain, 
on payment of the ibUowing duties, which have been some- 
wliAt modified since the bill was introduced ; namely, one 
shilling and sixpence the pound on bohea, two shillings and 
twopence the p<niiid on congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange 
pekoe, and campoi; and three shillinffson souchong, flowery 
pekoe, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder, imperial, and other 
sorts not enumerate. 

Tlie general amount of these {wovisions may bo stated to 
be, to mrow open, for the first time, the countries to which 
they relate, to British enterprise and capital. Up to the 
last renewal of the Company's charter, in 1813, both China 
and India were as completely shut against the people of this 
country generally, as if they had been regions witii the in- 
habitants of which we were at war. No British ship could 
approach any port in either, or bring home to Europe any 
commodity wnich either produced, except by the leave of 
the Company. The existing charter broke in, to a certain 
degree, upon this state of things ; and the rigour of the old 
exclusion has been since still rarther relaxed in practice by 
the Company's indulgence. By the charter the ships of 
private traders were aUowed to resort to India ; and hence 
has grown up a considerable commerce between that country 
and this, altogether independent of the Company. More 
recently, regulations of the Indian government have per- 
mitted land to be held in India by persons who are not 
natives, and thereby led Iheway to the introduction both of 
British capttel and of British residents into'the country. But 
Rtill this has been only upon sufferance, and on a com- 
paratiyely small scale. In China, again, a hmited number 
ot persons, not connected with the Company, have for some 
years been allowed to reside, and to cany on a trade between 
Canton and India, which has now become one of some 
magnitude. But no relaxation of the monopoly of the trade 
between China and England has ever been conceded. That, 
with the exception of a trifling portion, called the privilege 
trade, aUowed to be carried on by their naval officers for 
their private behoot the Company have preserved entirely 
in their own hands. 

Let us now see what is the nature and extent of the whole 
of our present commercial iDtereourse with India and China, 
and what moportion it bears to the total amount of our 
Ibreign trade. The following are the only articles of which 
vay considerable quantities are imported fimn India and 
China into this country. We annex the quantitieB for the 
year 1831, acoording to a statement of the whoAe imports 
and exports of the United Kingdom for that year, which 
was a few weeks ago laid before the House of Commons, 
luid of whi<ih we gave an ftbetowt in our lastnunjier ; 



Bsrilk . . • 


cwts. 


CMsia Lignea 


• Iba 




do. 


Ctowt 


. do. 


Coflfee . . • 


. do. 


Wheat 


qva. 


Wheatmcd and flour 


. cwts. 


Cotton, Pi€«e.«oods of ladia^ not 


printed . • 


raecea 


Etephante' Teeth 


cwt. 


Marten Fun 


no. 


Minks' Fttis . 


. do. 


Ginger 


cwt. 


Gum Arabic • • 


do. 


Lac Dye 


, Ibe. 


Shellac . 


do. 




. cwt. 


Hidet , .utttanned • 


do. 


Indigo 


lbs. 


Mace . . 


. do. 


Madder Root 


cwts. 


Nutmeet • • 
Castor OU 


. lbs. 


. do. 


Pepper 


do. 


Rhubarb 


. do. 


Rice ... 


cwts. 


Rice, in the husk . 


bushels 


Safflower . . 


cwts. 


Sago . 


. do. 


Saltpetre 


. do. 


Senna . . . 


lbs. 


Siik, raw and waste 


. do. 




and Handkerchiefs 


pieces 


Silk Crape in pieces 


. do. 


SUk Crapes, Shawls, Scarfs, Gown- 


pieces, and Handkerchiefii no. 
SilkTaffaties, Damasks, and 


other SUks in pieces 


pieces 


Ooat Skins, undressed 


» no. 


Sugar 


cwts. 


Tea ... 


. lbs. 


Tin 


cwts. 


Manufactured Tobacco and 


Snuff 


. lbs. 


Cotton Wool . 


cwts. 



ImporU Ami _ 
^ aadCbhuu 

2,964 

356,413 

222,991 

122,709 

7,467,417 

1,368 

. . 14,426 

1,011,456 

.2,172 

2,290 

2,010 

849 

2,488 

753,252 

1,144,329 

9,472 

2,137 

6,996,063 

40,921 

2,570 

110,040 

343,384 

5,560,007 

133,462 

123,496 

: 33,564 

2,436 

2,250 

170,722 

200,990 

1,643,876 

183,549 
932 

23,278 

9,096 

29,374 

185,572 

31,648,922 

6,608 

8,570 
25,805,153 



Total 
.Imports. 

184,649 

398,420 

225,869 

128,223 

48,007,828 

1,838,696 

1,636,059 

1,064,416 

5,267 

214,107 

. 103,561 

5,315 

7,285 

782,399 

1,183,058 

530,820 

271,460 

7,299,605 

41,287 

52,449 

210,363 

393,191 

6,273,480 

140,395 

168,744 

225,556 

2,772 

'2,549 

175,938 

250,296 

3,992,593 

185,117 
1,367 

27,233 

10,631 

354,584 

5,366,262 

31,648,926 

8,099 

220,106 
288,674,853 



Other articles, of which small quantities were imported^ 
are cheese, barley, pease and beans, printed cottons, cur- 
rants, beaver, musquash, and otter Aura, straw hats, leather 
gloves, linens, madder, opium, pimento, raisins, tiuown silk* 
calf and kid skins untanned, deer and kid skins undressed* 
rum, brandy, Greneva. timber masts, &c., teak, unmanufkc* 
tured tobacco, and bees* wax. Of wines of all sorts there 
were also imported 85,951 gallons fh>m India, and 4801 
from China ; but these were chiefly the produce of Madeini, 
Spain, Portugal, France, the Canary Islands, the Cape, and 
Germany. 

The following is a similar table of the principal exports 
from this country to India and China : — 

Sxports to lodia * Total"? 
OBdChiB*. ; Bxporti.i 



FoKBiai^ Producb-^ 

Cochineal , • lbs. 

Cocoa Nuts . • do. 

Copper, unwrought . cwts. 

Cottons, printed . sq. yds. 
Iron, in bars 



Pig Lead 

Quicksilver 

Spelter . , 

Rum • , 

Brandy 

Geneva . , 

Wines of all sorts 



do. 

. lbs. 

cwts. 

proof gals. 

do. 

. do. 

• gals. 



HoMB PaoDUca — 
Doclued Value— 

Of Apparel, Slops, and Haber- 
dasheiy 

— Arms anid Ammunition • 

— Bacon and Hams • • 

— Beer and Ale • 
~ Printed Books 

— Brass and Copper M anuiao- 

turea 
<-*Coidsga • « • • 



39,443 

11,255 

1,256 

9,961 

1,426 

106 

253,227 

51,609 

12,030 

89,993 

14,151 

187,051 



£44,600 

12,310 

4,097 

54,622 

22,706 

' 348,054 
' 4,S48 



168,329 

1,531,131 

1,550 

133,068 

4,255 

1,234 

848,108 

62,684 

2,375,527 

504,172 

207,072 

1,014,925 



£ 790,293 

562,765 

22,689 

161,768 

101,110 

803,124 
81,986 
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Exports to India 


- Total 


Horn Produc*— 


ud China. 


" Exports. 


Declared Valoa— 






Of OottDU ManufSutttXCB • 


£1,196,546. 


13,282,185 


•— Coiton Twist and Tarn • 


.467,861 


3,976,019 


»• Barthenwue 


11,837. 


461,090 


•— OUis . . • • 


.90,714 


429,624 


.— Hanbrares and Cutlery. • 


53,334 . 


1,622,429 


— Beaver and Fell Hats • 


. 7,820 


170,188 




110,383 


1,123,372 


^ Lead and Shot 


38,452 


96,333 


^ Plate, Plated Waie, Jewellery, 






and Watches 


39,019 


188,144 


i.-SUtionery 


45,832 


179,216 


. 64&,582. 


6,S3S,0i3 



There were alao small quantities exported in 1831 of 
the following articles of foreign produce ; pearl and potashes, 
cinnttmon, cloves, wh^at, barley, oats, pease, and beans, 
wheat-meal and dour, macer nutmegs, pepper, pimento, 
rioe, raw and waste silk, Buiopean manufactured silk, 
bandannoes, &c., taffaties, &e., sugar, tobacco, and snuff. 
Of coffee, there were exported 23,950 lbs., and of tea, 
26,091 lbs. And of the following articles of home produce, 
in addition to those we have enumerated, thfere were ex* 
ported inconsiderable quantities, namely, be^ and pork, 
butter and cheese, coals, culm and cinders, herrings, leather, 
wrought and unwrought, saddlery and. harness, linen manu- 
factures, machinery,, and mill work, painters* colours, salt, 
silk manufactures, soap, candles, sugar, tin and pewter 
wares, woollen and worsted yam, and sundry other articles 
the names of which are not given. The total declared 
value of British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom having been 37,164,372/., 
the value of the exports of that description to the East India 
Company's territones, Ceylon, and China, was 3,377,412/« 
The value of the home produce exported from this country to 
Russia the same year, was 1,1 91,565/., to Brazil, 1,238,371/., 
to the Netheriands, 2,082,536/., to the British colonies in 
North America, 2,089,327/., to Italy, 2,490,376/., to the 
West Indies, 2,581,949/., to Germany (exclusive of Prussia), 
3,642,952/., and to the United States of America, 9,053,583/. 

These facts are sufficient to convey a general conception 
of the actual state of the trade earned on by this country 
with India and China. Let us next consider its prospects 
under the change of circumstances which has now ^ken 
place. 

British subjects, it is to be observed, are permitted, by the 
new law, not only to trade to both India and China, but to 
take up their residence in these countries. It is needless 
to point out the vast importance of the latter of these privi- 
leges to the former. Even in the case of Chma, where the 
jealousy of the government interposes such formidable 
obstacles in the jftL^ of the attempts of foreigners to pens* 
trate into the interior of the country, it is probable that a 
number of active agents residing at Macao, or Canton, and 
occasionally proceeding on excursions along the coast to 
the north, may have it in their power to oe of material 
service, both in procuring at the cneapest rate supplies of 
Chinese produce for export to Europe, and in pushing the 
sale of English manufactured goods among the natives. 
It is in India, however, that we are to expect the greatest 
advantages to result from numbers of British subjects 
fixing their residence in the country. From the nature of 
the case, the colonization of India by Englishmen cannot 
take place at a rapid rate ; nor is there, indeed, any reason 
to apprehend that the races b^ whom the country is at 
present inhabited will ever be displaced,, or even disturbed 
in their occupation of the soil, by any influx of their Euro- 
pean conquerors. From the low rate of. wages in India, 
no considerable emigration thither of the labouring classes 
can ever take place.' What India wants, and what England 
will send, is not labour, btit capital, together with the 
skill and enterprise necessary for its effective application. 
The resources of the country, which have hitherto Isdn in 
great part dormant, will thus be called up into activity. The 
soil will be cultivated, and the people will be empbyed. 
The general wealth of the oounb7, and its capacity of 
absorbing foreign commodities, may in this way be im- 
mensely increased, without any addition to the numbers of 
the people. What busy occupation for the spinning ma- 
chines and the workshops of England mi^ht not be given 
by the hundred millions who inhabit India, if they were 
thus put in a condition to exert the full efifect of their num- 
bers. Or tak^ it ftnother way j 'supjpdse .that, inatoad nf 



dspending upon England for manufactured artiolest India 
should, as is not impossible, become herself to a great ex* 
tout a manu&cturing country, still, that state of things, if 
it shall ever come to pass, vemains to be brought about by 
the oapitel and talent of Englishmen. In either ease, a 
vast field, and one whidi promises to remunerate them 
richly, is opened to the enterprise of our countrymen. Un- 
doubtedly, thero is stUl much to be done befbre things shall 
be brought toastete perfectly favourable for any experi- 
ment of the kind to which we allude, on a grand soale; 
but the primary obstacle to ite institution, at least, has 
been removed, and the finudation has been laid ef those 
refinnns in the government and laws of the country whioh 
may be necessarjr for ite p^^ct siiocess. 

In the meantime, the mero distcibutien of a number of 
sealous mercantile agento throughout India may be ml- 
pected to operate in the same manner as the exertions eC 
the British residente at Canton, in extending the market £>k 
the manufactures of this country. It is also to be observed* 
that the private trader is now relieved from the competition 
of the Ccmpany, which is asserted to have sometimeB, 
while acting in ite commercial capacity, applied ite extra- 
ordinary resources in such a way, as seriously to interfere 
with the effbrte of individual enterprise. The profita of tbe 
tea trade alone, as earned on by the Coaspany* are staked 
^ themselves to have usually exoesded 800,000/. per annum^ 
The latepf profit appears to have been really dDout 25 pet 
cent. As this is a rate that could not be maintained undec 
a system of free competition, it follows, that if indifidual 
traders shall be able to bring the article to market only aS 
the same cost as the Company have been wont to do, ite 
price to tiie consumer must be very considerably diminished* 
But the Company's manner of trading was, in truth, an 
extravagantiy expensive one. The vessels which they 
fitted out were of a tonnage groatly exeeeding thai of 
those ever employed in any other commercial service ; and 
the establishment of rosidente which they mainteined m 
China, cost them annually not less than 100,000/. There 
can be no doubt that the private trade will be oondaeted 
upon a much moro economical system. 

But tea is not the only article which will now probably be 
brought from China. The Company themaelyes have been 
in the habit of importing fi»m that country considerable 
<|uantities of raw suk and nankeen cloth ; and the importe 
in what is called the privilege trade consist of a long hat of 
articles, among which we find the following enumerated : — 
sttk piece goods, aniseed, eambogium, canes, eassia lignea, 
cassia budb, China roote, cloves, dragon's blood, mace, 
mother-(tf-pearl shells, nutm^, oil of cassia, oil of cinna- 
mon, rhubarb, sago, sugar, tin, tortoiseshell, tuteaague* 
turmeric, vermilion, and woods. .Some of these articles 
may, no doubt, be brought home with advantage by the 
private trader. On the other hand, thero aro many articlea 
which British ships may carry out to China either fimm the 
United Kingdom, fiom India, or fiom porto in other parte'of 
the world at which they fit out or touch. The following 
descriptions of goods have been of late years experled from 
Great Britain to China by the Company :— broad cloth, 
long ells, camUete, stufiQ^ &c lead, British iron, tin, British 
calicoes, cotton twist, fiietory stores, foreign cotton void, 
foreign skins, and worsted yam. The privilc«[e export 
trade has comprehended a much longer hsfc of attiidea^ 
namely, apparel, drugs, beer, blue, boote and shoes, books 
and charte, candles, carriages, eloth cuttings, clocks and 
clock-work, coach-furniture, oonfectionery and compounds^ 
cordaffe, copper, corks, cottons, cotton piece goods, cotton 
thread, cotton twist, cotton yam, oudbear, cutlery, iie* 
engines, flints, fowUng^pieces, glass and earthenware, gold 
and silver lace and &read, haberdashery, hats, hoslny, 
ironmongery and iron, jewellery, lead and lead shot, wrougtil 
leather, linen, looking-glasses, mathematical and nptkaal 
instrumento, millinery, musical instrumento and musics efl«» 
man's stores, painters' colours, perfhmery, pewter, pk^nres* 
plate-glass, plate and plated ware, pkytng-eards, prmting 
materials and apparatus, provisions, saddlery, ^p-ehan- 
dlery, skins, snuff, steel and spring-steel, stationery, 8ta« 
tuary, tin ware and tin plates, tobacco-pipes, toys, tumery» 
upholstery end cabinet ware, watches, woollens, amber, 
bugles, cloves, cochineal, coral beads, coral and ooral fing* 
ments, cotton wool, elephante* teetii, fun, ginseng, maee^ 
manna, musical boxes, and cages, nutmegs, orsidue, pearis, 
printed oottons, quicksilver, ooral seed and beads, smalte^ 
spelter* spinlsy stockfish, tar* wiii« •bony-^wwd, roae-wood^ 
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•ad ttodal-WMd* Muiy of (he tttieies in thb list have 
been, no doubt, eeified oat exdiiriTely fbr the uee (tf ibe 
SnaroMen rendenti et Canton ; but theee* it ia to be remem- 
bem« will neirlbnn a largefeommunity than ever. Oters, 
hofwever, bate been sold to the Ohfaieee themeelvee, among 
whom there can be no doubt that the eoneumption of some 
of them might be greatly extended. The private trade» 
Hirhich, by permbsion of the Company, has arisen since IS13 
between China and India may, now Uiat it will be perfectly 
free^ be, in all probability, muoh increased in amount The 
imports to China in this trade have hitherto oonsisted prin- 
eipelly Sa eotlmi» of whaeh there was imported in 1831-3S to 
the Talos of 4,9it,f 75 doUars, and in opium, of whiohtheie 
Were imported the same year 13,940 chests, valued at 
Il,t04,ei8dollai8. Theopiumtradoisentiiely an illicit one, 
but still we see the extent to which it is earned on in spite 
of all the efforts of the Chinese authorities. So sensible, 
indeed, has the government become of its inability to pre- 
vent the introduction of the article into the country, that the 
nropriety of legalising the trade and suljectang it to a duty 
nas been lately taken into consideration, and that plan, 
there can be little doubt, will ere long be adopted. The 
payment of the duty, unless it be of immoderate amount, 
(and if so^ its purpose will be deteted,) will be an edvaa- 
tageoua change to die importer, whom it will relieve ftom 
the hasards and expenses ^ smuggling. The Company 
have never taken any part in this illieit trade ; but they 
gn>w the opium fbr the use of the importers, and derive the 
largest part of the profits on its consumption. Among 
other articles not already mentioned that enter into the 
imports from British India to China are pepper, spices, 
rattans, beetle-^nuts, putchuck, sharks fins, fifl^-maws, and 
stockfish, blaek and red wood* saltpetre, ivory, oomeliansy 
Indian piece goods, myrrh, eUbanum, Prussian blue, euteh, 
camphor, stM^dae^ gum gogal, birds* nests, biche de mo*, 
leak, and riee. Of the whole tmde between India and 
China in 18Sa«>ee, the shave carried on by ptitate indi- 
viduals amounted (taking imports and exports togethov) to 
8,795,9661., while that carried on by the Company amounted 
only to 433,388/. In the preceding year, the exports and 
Imports of the private trade made together 4,951,678/. 

Cotton goods, as may be perceived from the table in 
p. 15S, are those of which by for the luffcst quantities are 
exported from Great Britain to India. There are various 
Other artioles, however, of whieh the export is also already 
very considerable* and the consumption of whieh may, no 
p doubt, be greatly extended among the nativss under the 
advantages of th» new order of things. Among the prin- 
etpal of these is salt, both the sale and manufhetuve of which 
eommodity in India has been hitherto moinopolited by the 
government. Mr. Wilbraham, the member for Cheshire, in 
a speech which he made in the last session of pariiament, 
showed, that while the very bad salt sold by the Company 
in India sometimes costs the natives 15«. or 16«. the bushel, 
the best salt from England might be sold in Calcutta for U, 
the bushel, exolusive of duty» 

For the salt sent to India fimm Bagland, a letum might 
be obtained in the exportation ts England of susar fimn 
India. The tu^ at p ro e ent manufaotured in me latter 
eountryis certainly inibrior to that which is produted in 
the West Indies, ftut there is no reason to suppose that that 
fpTOwn in the east might not be made to rival in quality 
wat grown in the west The cultivation of the latter has 
hitherto been encouraged, and that of the former depressed, 
by the inequality of the rates of duty at which they are 
severaUy admitted to the home market; the nroduce of 
the West Indies paying at present a duty of only 27*. p«r 
cwt^ while that of the East Indies pays 37#. The conse- 
quence has been, that the latter is almost excluded firom 
tnia eountry. The total quantity ttf sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1832 was 4,867,748 cwt, of which 
only 175,252 owl were the produce of the East Indies. 
An equalixation of the duties would in no long time 
bring the imports firom the two points nearer to the same 
level* 



GENERAL EDUCATION. 
It is net the least important amonsst the proceedings of the 
itat Reformed Parliament that a law has been passed, by 
which the education of the ohildren of a very large body of the 
people is rendered oompukory. We believe that this is the 
mi example of theinteifer e nceofthe British Government 



in a matter with whidi tne oest and most lasting hiteiests 
of the country are connected ; and we hail it as the com- 
mencement of a series of legislative enactments which, 
having fitr their fcundation the great principle, that national 
security and happiness cannot co-exist with the ienorance of 
large masses of the population, will provide for me removal 
of that ignorance in no timid or sectarian spirit, but with a 
broad and liberal enforcement of the protective and remedial 
power of the state. The enactment to which we allude is 
oontained in the 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d sections of the 
^ Act te regulate the labour of ohildren and young persona 
in the mills and factories of the United Kmgdom. * Wa 
give the clauses at length:-* 

^ 20. And be it further enaeted, that from and after the expini* 
tkm of liz moathf ftom the pssBiag sf this act, every child hereiiH 
before hMtficttd to the perfortaanea of fortyeigfat houta of labour 
ia any one week, ohall, to long as such child shall be within the said 
rettrided age (olevan, tvrelve, end thirteen), attend aonie echool to 
be chosen by the paitnts or guardians of such child, or such school 
as may be appointed bv any inspector, in case the paieuts or 
guardians of such child snail omit to appoint any school, or in case 
such dbild shall be without parents or guardians ; and it shall and 
may be lawful, in such last-mentioned case, for any in8|)ector to 
order the employer of anv such chUd to make a deduction from the 
weekly wages of such child as the same shall become due, not ez<« 
eeeding the rate of one penny in etery shilling, to pay for the 
schooling of such child $ and such employer is heieby required to 
pay the sum ao dedueled, aceofding to the oidff and direction of 
saeh inspector. 

*< 21. And be it farihsr eaaefcd, fliat after the expiration of six 
mooths from the passing of this act, it shall not be lawful to em- 
ploy, or oontiaae to era|iloy, in any factory or mill, any child re- 
stricted by this act to the iierformance of forty-eight hours of labour 
in^any one week, unless such child shall, on Monday in every week 
nest, after the commencement of such employment, and during every 
Succeeding Monday or other day appointed for that purpose by an 
inspector, give to the factoty-master or pruprietor, or to his agent, 
a] sdioolmaster*s ticket or voucher, certifying that such child has 
for two houn at least, fer six out of seven days of the week neat 
preceding, attended hb school, exesptmg in eases of sickness, to be 
eertilied in such manner as such inspector may appoint ; and in case 
of any holiday, and in case of abrnnee, from any other cause al- 
lowed by snch inspector, or by any justice of the peace in the al>> 
sence of the inspector \ and tbe said last-mentioned ticket shall be 
ia such focm as may be settled by any inspector. 

^ 22. And be it further enactei^ that wherever it shall appear to 
any inspector that a new or additional school is necessary or de- 
sirable, to enable the children employed in any factoiy to obtain the 
education required by this act, such inspector is hereby authorised 
to establish, or procure the establishment of, such school. 

** 23. And be it further enacted, that if, upon any examinafion 
or iwiuicy, any inspector shall be. of opiniea that any schoolmaster 
or schoolnistieSB ia incompetent, or In any way unfit for the )ier- 
foimanea ef the duties ef that offiee^ it shall and may be lawful ibr 
such inspector to disallow aad withhold the order for any payment, 
or aay aalwy to ao^ achoolnMsteE or acheolmistress as hereinbefore 
pvavidad.** 

This is, indeed, only a heginnini^ in the recognition of 
the principle that the state is responsible fbr the education of 
its youth; but it is a most important beginning. The 
children who will come within the compass of this enactment 
are a very numerous body ; and, perhaps, all circumstances 
eonsideredt they are the most influential body, for good or 
fbr evil, in the country. A prudent, intelligent, and moral 
manuihcturing population,-— alive to their own interests, but 
just towards the mtoresto of others,— impatient of oppression* 
but obedient to the laws,— these fhrnish the thews and 
sinews of our national stiength : but with a rash, ignorant, 
and depraved manuftieturing population— selfish and blind 
in their attempto to dictate to their employers— tumultuous 
and desperate at one time, crouching and sullen at another — 
it may be truly said that the nation '* sleeps upon gun- 
powder.** To call ft}rth the real strength, which consists in 
the virtue and intelligence of these millions congregated in 
large towns, the education of their ohildren must be general* 
—it must be well directed, — ^it must be subject to uniform 
regulations. The enactmento which we have recited pre- 
scribe its general application, and Aey ahR> make some pro- 
vision against incompetent instructors. Upon this pcnnt, 
however, we fear that little can be done, until a system in- 
volving the nurture of the youth of the whole nation be 
called into action. The state of education in a particular 
district will vary as the diligence of the inspectors may difier, 
and according to the notions which each inspector may form 
of the sort of education which ought to be given. We have 
euflWwit esamplee of these di&rences in the modes iu 
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which edocatioll is carried on in parish workhouses. The 
Poor- Law Commissioners have just published some further 
extracts from their Reports, which wholly relate to the sub- 
ject of education. These will fiimish the examples to which 
we allude. Our limits will not allow us to quote them; 
hut we refer to the evidence of the clerk of St. Clement's 
Denes, and that of the assistant overseer of St. Sepulchre's,' 
as to the effects of a bad education. On the other band, in 
the testimony of the assistant overseer of St. Georse^s, South- 
wark, we have evidence of the effects of a good education 
upon workhouse children, as opposed to the effects of a bad 
eaucation upon a similar class. 

It is quite clear, as it appears to us, that what is impera- 
tively required, is a plan of education comprehensive enough 
to embrace idl the cnildren of the conntiy, and so well &- 
lined as to leave no doubt as to what is proper to be taught 
and what is not. It might seem that amonest a compara- 
tively small number of children, such as the inmates of 
workhouses, there could be no difficulty in the enforcement 
of a scheme of education which should eradicate the horrible 
evils complained of in St Clement's Danes and St. Sepul- 
chre's ; — but we see the contrary. We fear that it will be 
the same with the Victory chiloren : some will be weU 
taught, others will learn worse than nothing. 

Widi r^ard to that large portion of the population, the 
children of the agricultural labourers, there appears to us 
to be a greater necessity for the enforcement of a general 
plan of education amongst them, even than in the manu- 
ncturing dutriets. There is a general iinpression that the 
very lowest sort of instruction is quite sufficient to make a 
ploughman. It may be so ; but that lowest sort of instruc- 
tion, or complete ignorance, (and there is not much to choose 
between the two,) makes him also a rick-burner. 

On the general subject of the education of the working 
elasses upon a liberal and comprehensive plan, we have had 

nt pleasure in referring to the interesting account given 
[r. Brougham (now tito Lord Chancell^) of the estar 
bUshment of Mr. FeUenberg, in his evideuce before the 
Committee on Education, iu 1818. Our space prevente us 
selectinff more from this evidence than the description of 
Mr. FelTenberg's seminary for the poor. It is fifteen years 
since the narrative was given, and during that time the in- 
stitution at Hof^yl has gone on prosperously. Beginning 
with a single pupil, Mr. FeUenberg has rescued sevend 
hundrods of wretched and depraved children from the cir- 
cumstances which appeared to condemn them to hopeless 
inisery, and has elevated them into useful and nappy 
dtisens : — 

f <<The branch of thii establishmenti" says Mr. Brougham, 
** which if more particiilariy deserving of attf*ntion, and with 
which aU the others are more or less connected| is the semxuaiy 
lor the poor. Mr. F. having long remarked the extreme profligacy 
of the lowest orders in the SwIks towns, and the habits of igno- 
rance and vice in which their children were brought up, formed 
waanj^ years ago the design of attempting their reformation, upon 
principles eqiuUy sound and benevolent His leading doctrine 
was, that to make those poor people better, it was necessary to 
make them more comrortable ; and that this end would be best 
attained by forming in their earliest years habits of industry, 
which might contrimite to their subsistence, and by joining with 
fliem a greater degree of intellectual cultivation than has ever yet 
been extended to the labouring elasses of the community, or been 
imagined to be compatible wiui their humble pursuits. He began 
his experiments upon a small niunber of children, which he has 
now increased to between thirty and forty; and this may be 
reckoned the utmost limit upon a farm of so moderate an extent. 
Those children were taken from the very worst description of so- 
ciety—the most degraded of the mendicant poor in Berne and 
other Swiss towns. With hardlv any exception, they were sunk 
in the vicious and idle habits of their parents, a class of dissolute 
vagrants, resembling tlie worst kind of gij>sie8. The complete 
change that has been effected in them all, is one of the most ex. 
traotdinary and affecting sights that can be imagined. When I 
saw them, there were some who had been there lor several yean, 
and bad siown up towards manhood ; but the reformation iu almost 
all took ^ace in nom one to two years, or a very little more, ac- 
cording as they wen taken at an earlier or mora advanced age. 
The remark which I make, is that which immediately strikes all 
who visit Hofwyl ;— the appearance of the children alone, their 
countenance and manner, impress you with a conviction of their 
excellent dispositions. To describe all the steps of the process by 
which this reformation has been effected, would be impossible, as 
much depends on minute circumstances, and upon the great skill 
and judgment of Vehrli, a young man who has devoted his life, 
under Mr. FeUenberg, to the superintendence of this^partof the 
^stahlishneat; and to whose extttwntinary virtue and abili^ its 



success is prindpally owmg. ■ But I shall endeavour to .gite tiba 
committee some idea of the mode of treatswnt pursued. 

" The first principle of the system is to show the duMrni gUh 
Ueness and kindmiw, so as to win their -alSBctions^. and always 
to treat them as rational crestures, ailtivatin^ their leasooy and 
appealing to it It is equally essential^ to unpreas upon their 
minds the necessity of industrious and virtuous conduct to tbair 
happiness, and the inevitable cflects of the opposite behaviour, 
in reducing them from the comfort in which they now lire to 
the state of misery from which they were' rescuad. A eon* 
stout and even minute superintendence at every instoni of their 
lives, forms of course part of the system; and, as may easily 
be supposed, the elder boys, who have already profited by 
the care of the master^ aid him in extending it to the 
new comers, who for this purpose are judiciously distributed 
among them. These are, I am aware, very general prindplea^ 
and upon their judicioua application to practice in each particular 
instance, according to the divenities of individual character, their 
whole virtoe depends. To this everything elre is made aubordi- 
nate ; but with this are judiciously connected a variety of intel- 
lectual pursuite. At their houn of relaxation, their amuaemento 
have an instructive tendency ; certain hours are set apart for the 
purposes of learning ; and while at work in the fields, the conver- 
sation, without interrupting for a moment the necessary business 
of their lives, is always directed towards those branches of know- 
ledge in which they are improving themselves during the intBrvals 
of labour. Besides writing and ciphering (at which they aie 
very expert), they applv thrattelvea to geography and history^ and 
to the diflerent branches of natural history, particularly mine- 
ralo^ and botany, in which they take singular delight, and are 
considerable profidente. The connexion of these with agriculture 
renden them most appropriate studies for thoee poor chil£«n ; and 
as their daily labour brings them constantly into contact with (he 
objecte of those sciences, a double rehsh u thus aflbrded at oaoe 
to the science and the labour. You may see one of them every now 
and then stopping aside from the furrow where several of thesa 
have been woraing, to deposit a specimen, or a phmt, for his little 
Aorhu tieau, or cabinet ; and Mr. Fellenlieig rarely goes into the 
field where any of them are labouring, without bang ealled.upoa 
to decide aome controversy that has arisen upon matters relating to 
minerBlogy or botany, or the parts of chemical sdenee which have 
most immediate relation to ajg;riculture. There is one other sulject 
which is ever present to their minds ; I mean a pure and rational 
theology. Mr. F. u deeply imbued himself with the' sense of 
reli|pon, and it enten into all his schemes for the improvement of 
society. Regarding the state of misery in which the poorest dasaes 
live, as rather calciUated (if I may use his own expression) to make 
them beliere in the agency of a devil than of a God, his nrst care, 
upon rescuing those diildren from that wretchedness, is to ins|nre 
them with the feelings of devotion whidi he himself warmly eateiw 
tains, and which he regards aa natural to the human hearty when • 
misery has not chilled nor vice hardened it. Aooonlingly, tha 
ronversation as well as the habits of the poor at Hofwyl. partoka 
hurgely of religious influence. The evidences of detigu ot)eerva.ble 
in the operations of nature, and the benevolent tendency of thioee 
operations in the great majority of instances, form consUnt topics 
of discourse in their studies, and during the labours of the day ; 
and though no one has ever observed the slightest appearance of 
fanaticism or superstition, (against which, in truth, the course of 
instruction pursued is the surest safeguard,) yet ample testimony 
is borne by sill travellera to the prevailing piety of the place. One of 
them has noted * an afleeting instance of it, when the harvest once 
required the labouren to work for an hour or two after nightfoll 
and the fiill moon nee m extraordinary beauto over the magn^ 
fioent moualaias that surround the plain of HofwyL Suddimly, 
aa if with one accord, the poor children began to client a hymn, 
which they hod learnt among many others, but in whic^ the 
Supreme Being is adored as naviniif ' lighted up the great lamp 
of the night, and projected it in the firmament.** 

We shall return to this subject, to which we attach the 
highest importonce, iu a future Number. 
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AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

The long anticipated event which took place on the 29th 
of Seotemher, the death of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, has 
turaea anew the public attention of Europe to the state 
and prospects of that interesting country. In this article, 
however, we do not intend to indulge in much speculation 
respecting the future, for which, as yet, materials are 
almost entirely wanting; but rather to throw together a 
few notices in explanation of certain matters likely to be 
prominently brougnt forward, and frequently referred to, in 
the discussions to which Spanish affairs may now bo ex- 
pected to give rise* 

The late king, as our readers are aware, although four 
times married, has left no issue, except two daughters bv his 
last wifo, the present queen-dowager, the eldest of whom, 
having been bom on the 10th of October, 1830, is of course 
only a child of three years of age. The first question which 
will fall to be decided is that of the succession to the 
throne, — the question whether Ferdinand's heir is his 
daughter, or his brother, the Infant, Charles Maria Isidore, 
commonly called Don Carlos. The latter rests his claim 
to succeed, in prefbrence to the young princess, upon what 
is commonly called the Salic law. As this is a subject 
with regard to which much misconception prevails, we will 
begin by explaining what the Salic law really is. 

The rule of royal succession which goes by this name 
used to be peculiar to the kingdom of France. Nobody at 
this time of day will think of denying or attehipting to 
dispute the force of the regulation or custom, which excludes 
females firom the inheritance of the crown in that country. 
On whatever foundation tliis assumed principle of tlie 
monarchy mav have formerly stood, or in wliatever manner 
it may have oeen originally established, it has in recent 
times been repeatedly adopted and consecrated as the law 
of the country, with every form and solemnity necessary to 
^ive it validity. The constitution drawn up in 1791 by 
the National Assembly, the Senatus Consultum of 1804, by 
which the dignity of Emperor was conferred on Napoleon, 
and, finally, the settlement of 1830, transferring the crown 
to the house of Orleans, have all recognized in express 
terms the restriction of the royal succession to the male 
line. About what the law is on this head now, therefore, 
there can be no question. Indeed, the matter may be consi- 
dered to have been decided fit>m a much older date than the 
earliest of those to which we have just referred — from the year 
1316, namely, when on the accession of Philip V., who was 
the broker of Louis X., the former king, the states of the 
kingdom met and passed a solemn decree, both excluding 
from the throne a daughter whom Louis had left, and 
declaring all females for ever incapable of reigning in 
France. The principle thus laid down, accordingly, was 
again acted upon when Philip, who left daughters, was 
himself succeeded, not by one of them, but by his brother 
Charles IV.; and again, when tlie latter, who also left 
daughters, was succeeded by his cousin, Pliilip of Valois. 
From this period, at least, whatever may have been the 
case before, the rule has been distinctly recognized as a fun- 
damental law of the monarchy. 

The origin of this rule, however, and the propriety of the 
name by which it is commonly referred to, aamit of more 
doubt Whatever may be the import of the term Salic, about 
which there has been much difference of opinion, the Salic 
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Law, or Compact, is really a code or body of statutes, consisting 
of above seventy chapters, which, so for firom relating in any 
part of it to the order of regal succession* was in all proba- 
bility drawn up before ever the nation for whose use it 
was intended had passed under the government of a king. 
There is merely a single clause at the end of one of the 
chapters, (the 62d,) which provides that a certain descrip- 
tion of inheritances, called Salic, shall not descend to 
females. These Salic inheritances appear to have been the 
military flefit or freeholds, held in return for certain services 
rendered in war, and thus distinguished from the allodial 
estates, the possessors of which were exempted' from, or, 
to speak more correctly, were not deemed worthy of, being 
called upon to perform such services. This difference <» 
tenure sufficiently explains the difference between the laws 
of succession for these two kinds of property. It was natural 
enough that fbmales should be excluded firom an inherit- 
ance to which the duty of military service was attached 
as its especial distinction. 

It is in the highest degree improbable, however, that this 
exclusion was originally established by the clause which has 
been so often quoted firom the Salic code. That clause is 
attached to the end of a statute or chapter, which ref^ 
throughout, not to Salic, but to Allodial estates, and which 
is even expressly described in its title to be the law respect- 
ing the latter. This circumstance has been made matter of 
much perplexity ; but it seems to admit of a very easy and 
natural explanation. The clause, introduced as it is, is evi- 
dently not to be considered as one of the positive enact- 
ments of the code ; but simply, as set down to guard the 
previous provisions of the cha|rter to which it is appended, 
from being carried beyond their proper application, which 
was to allodial lands merely. The ancient, and well-under- 
stood law of the nation, with regard to landed tenures gene- 
rally, appears to have been, for the reason just noticed, that 
they could only be held by males. In layin^^ down, there- 
fore, as is done in this chapter, a new principle to compre- 
hend tho case of the new kind of estates called allodia^ 
(which were probably those left in possession of the original 
inhabitants, when the Franks conquered Gaul,) it was natu- 
ral to conclude the statute by the restricting proviso, that* 
nevertheless, no part of any Salic inheritance should ever 
pass to any female, which are exactly the words used. We 
constantly find the same thing done m our own acts of Par- 
liament, as when, for instance, it is added at the end of 
the enacting paragraphs, that none of them shall apply to 
Scotland or to Ireland, or, as the case may be, to anv de- 
scription of persons or things, except that to wbicn the 
statute specially refers. So here we nave merely the law 
for allodial inheritances expressly restricted to these, and 
the old law left to operate as before in regard to all others. 

In course of time, however, in regard to estates of every 
description in France, this old law, excluding females firom 
the succession, came to be entirely laid aside. All pro- 
perties, by whatsoever tenure held, had, long before any 
controversy arose about the succession to the throne, come 
to be considered as descendible to heirs general, and many 
had been actually possessed by females, or by holders to 
whom the right had passed throuj^h female ancestors. 
In this circumstance, we have a curious illustration of the 
gradual relaxatbn, as the country became settled, of the 
ferocity of the military system under which it was at first 
managed. The change was brought about in the first 
instance by express permissions being granted in the case 
of individual Salic inheritances, thtft they should be held by 
females. When this was allowed, they were said, by an 
expression which no doubt in its original application con- 
\eyed a touch of the contemptuous, tomber de lance en 
quenotdUej—Xo fall from the lance to the distaff. 

But all this while the situation of the crown happened to 
be such, as quite to preserve it from being affected by the 
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piocesa that was going on. Not onl^ might there have 
been, for obvious reasons » a difficulty m obtaining in thid 
peculiar case the special permisidon which was at first 
necessary in other cases. The crown itself in France 
appears to have been at first merely the chief military free- 
hold, or Salic inheritance ; and, accordingly, in the early 
ages of the monarchy, several cases occurred, in which the 
daughter of the deceased king was actually set aside in 
favour of his brother, or other more distant male relative. 
For nearly three centuries and a half, however, after the 
accession of Hugh Capel^ the founder of the third dynasty, 
in 987, no opportunity had been afforded for this principle 
to come into play ; every king down to the death of Louis X., 
in 1316, having left a son to succeed him. In this man- 
ner, the period during which the change of practice as to 
other inheritances was gradually taking place, passed away 
without having witnessed any breach of the ancient rule, 
in 80 far as the succession to the crown was concerned. 

It still, accordingly, continued to be the general under- 
standins, that no female could reign in France ; and when 
Philip, uxe brother of Louis, assumed the sovereignty without 
regard to the daughter whom the deceased king had left, 
he was, as already mentioned, supported by the estates, or 
assembled nobility of the realm, the only authority which 
then existed besides the crown. But did he or they ever 
think of alleging the clause in the Salic law as the ground 
on which his right rested ? That clause never was so much 
as referred to, either then or throughout the whole course 
of the subsequent dispute which arose between Philip VI. 
and our Edward III., and the wars protracted for more 
than sC century which it occasioned. The official documents 
relating to the claims of the two rivals, and the contem- 
porary historians merely speak of females being excluded 
from the succession to the crown by the common law or 
custom of the country. The code called the Salic Law 
or Compact, was never cited in reference to this matter till 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, a hundred and 
fifty years after the controversy had arisen. 

And here we may stop to notice another common mis- 
apprehension connected with this subject. It is very 
generally conceived that, in the confiict of pretensions to 
which we have just alluded, while Philip stood upon the 
principle that females were excluded from the succession to 
the crown of France, the English king founded his claim 
upon the denial of that principle. But this is quite amis- 
take. The law, or custom excluding females, in fact, so 
far from being disputed either by Philip or by Edward, 
afibrded the sole foundation for the claim of the one as well 
as for that of the other. Had it not been for this law, the 
daughters of any of the last three kings, all of whom had 
left female issue still alive, would obviously have come in 
before both. Neither accordingly was absurd enough ever 
to can that rule of succession in question — although many 
of the supporters of Edward's pretensions in later times 
have done so. The point in dispute was altogether differ- 
ent The English king admitted that the constitution of 
France would have excluded his mother (through whom he 
claimed) f^om the crown of that kingdom, but he denied 
that it therefore excluded himself. It prevented a female 
from reigning, but it did not, he contended, destroy the 
right of her Ascendant to succeed, if he happened to be ^e 
nearest male relation of the deceased king. He, there- 
fbre, the nephew of Charles IV., had, he argued, a prefer- 
able right to that of Philip, who was only his cousin. It is 
true, that even on this showing, there was another claimant 
entitled to come in before both the present competitors, the 
young king of Navarre, who was, through his mother, 
the grandson of Louis X. The principle of succession, too, 
it may be added, which Edward wished to establish, besides 
being altogether new, and unheard of before in any part of 
Europe, was obviously fraught with the grossest absurdity 
and inconvenience. Had Edward, for instance, not been bom 
till after the accession of Philip, would it be contended that 
as soon as he made his appearance in the world Philip ought 
to descend from the throne, and allow him, as the nearer 
heir, to mount it ? or, at least, that after Philip's death, the 
succession should revert to him or his line, to the exclusion 
of any son or other male descendant whom Philip might 
leave ? or, to avoid both these awkward results, was the rule 
to be that whenever the throne became vacant a ragency 
should be appointed, to subsist as long as there was a possi- 
bility that any female, although excluded henelf, might 
produce. a male heir? The adoption of aome one of these 



plans would seem to be the necessary consequence 6f the 
introduction of such a principle of succession a^ thai whieli 
Edward proposed. 

Some French writers have expressed themselves in a very 
extraordinary style as to the foundations of the custom by 
which females are in France excluded from the crown. 
Froissart tells us that on occasion of the dispute between 
Philip VI. and Edward III., the twelve peers and the 
barons of the kingdom having assembled at Paris, unani- 
mously decided in favour of the claims of the former, on the 
ground, as they alleged, that the kingdom of Prance was 
of too great nobleness for the succession of it to pass to a 
female. In later times, Jerome Bignon, a most leanied 
lawyer, has treated the prohibition which fi>rbid8 feniales 
to Wear a crown as almost a law of nature. In this spirit the 
Scotch reformer, John Knox, published two tracts against 
Queen Elizabeth, which he entitled the First and Sscond 
Blasts qf the Trumpet against tlie Monstrous Regimen of 
Women, But the severest thing that ever was uttered 
against female sovereignty is the expression of Tacitus, 
when in mentioning one of the German tribes who lived 
under the government of a queen, he adds, to such a degree 
have they degenerated^ not only from Kberty, but fioik 
slavery. 

But however repugnant to French and Roman idea^ thfs 
order of things has not seemed to the other nations of modem 
Europe to involve anything unsuitable. Up to the begiif- 
ningof the last centuiy, indeed, in no European countrr* 
except France, were females precluded from reigning, in 
Spain, as elsewhere, the crown might be worn by a king as 
well as by a queen ; and females had actually, at different 
times, inherited the throne in most, if not all, of the separate 
Gothic kingdoms into which that peninsula had formerlv 
been divided. The foundation of the existing monarchy haa 
been laid, in the fifteenth century, by the marriage of Fer- 
dinand, King of Arragon, with Isabella, Queen of Castile : 
and it was through their daughter Joanna, by whom the;^ 
were succeeded, that the kingdom afterwards passed to her 
son, the celebrated Emperor Charles V., of the House dt 
Austria. It remained with his descendants till the deatft 
of .Charles II., in 1700, without issue, either male or fe- 
male. 

It was the will of the last-mentioned sovereign which 
transferred the crown of Spain to the founder of the present 
House, the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin of 
France, who accordingly succeeded under the title of 
Philip V. If Philip had any claim independently of the 
will of his predecessor, he derived it from his mother, who 
had been the eldest sister of Charles II. Upon that rela- 
tionship he would have inherited as of right, if he had not 
had an elder brother, and if his mother upon marrj'ing the 
heir to the French crown had not renounced for herself and 
her posterity all pretensions to that of Spain. This renun- 
ciation, indeed, was held to be so conclusive an act that it 
was asserted to incapacitate the Duke of Anjou from inhe^ 
riting in any circumstances; and the dispute gave rise to 
a European war, which, however, after lasting nearly a 
dozen years, was terminated by a general acquiescence in 
Philip's title. Here, then, we have an instance of a kin^ 
of Spam appointing his successor by will ; nor does it appear 
that Charles II., in exercising this power, was considered to 
have overstepped his prerogative. His nomination was ob- 
jected to only because the person in whose favour it was 
made was alleged to have been, by a previous constitu- 
tional decree, expressly debarred from, and rendered inca- 
pable of, reigning in Spain. 

It was Philip V. who, in the year 1714, as soon as he 
found himself left by the cessation of hostilities in peaceable 
possession of his throne, abrogated the antient hmdamental 
law of the Spanish monarchy, and substituted in place of 
it the law of royal succession, which prevailed in France. 
A more despotic act it is impossible to conceive. It went 
far beyond the testamentary disposition of Charles U. ; for 
that only regulated one step of the succession, but this went 
to direct its course for ever after. It was accordingly ex- 
claimed against at the time as unwarranted by the consti- 
tution of die country ; and, indeed, if it was not, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what else could be ; but the power of the 
king eventually prevailed, and the innovation was 8u]t>- 
mitted to. The new law, however, has hitherto been prac- 
tically inoperate. Philip V. was succeeded, in 1746, by hU 
son Ferdinand VI.« who, dying in 1759, left the throne f6 
his brother, Charles III, The latter was succeeded, in 1 786, 
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br his son, Charles IT., who was the father of the late king, 
Ferdinand VII. 

Still, however, as this new law had been regularly enrolled 
and published, it would, no doubt, have been held to be 
binding if any case had occurred to which it was applicable, 
so long as it remained unrepealed. But it has, in fact, been 
repealed some time ago. In 1830, before the birth of his 
daughter, Ferdinand, by a royal ordinance, solemnly re- 
stored the antient law of the monarchy which permitted 
females to inherit the throne. The force of Philip V.'s law, 
therefore, whatever it might have been for a time, is now 
entirely at an end. It has been abrogated by the same 
authority by which it was established. 

Ferdinand had also further fortified the right of his 
daughter, by exercising in her behalf another royal prero- 
gative, and naming her as his successor in his will. Stand- 
ing upon this nommation alone, she would have a claim to 
the crown at least as good as that which was advanced by 
Philip V. himself. The disqualification under which 
Philip was alleged to labour cannot be urged against her. 

Upon the whole, therefore, there would appear to be 
nothing in the pretensions of Don Carlos to the exclusion 
of his niece likely to excite throughout Spain any general 
feeling in his favour as the legitimate heir to the crown. 
He does not rest his claim upon the antient laws of the 
country, but upon the alleged abolition of these laws— an 
abolition of doubtful legality, brought about, if it really took 
place, by circumstances anything but naturally fitted to 
flatter the vanity of the nation, which never has been actually 
operative, even if it was legally efiectcd, and which finally 
has been revoked and declared null and void at least with 
as much authority as can possibly be quoted in its favour. 
The mere legitimacy of Don Carlos, therefore, can hardly 
be expected to call ujp any large portion of the people of 
Spain in support of his cause. 

Neither are the personal character and manners of this 
prince such as to make him a popular favourite. His wife, 
especially, a sister of Don Miguel of Portugal, is described 
as being a woman of harsh and overbearing temper, whose 
ambition of reigning is offensively conspicuous in her whole 
demeanour. There is notliing about either to enable them 
to compete with the interest naturally attaching to the in- 
fant princess, and with the general feeling of goodwill which 
her mother has acquired for herself by ner affabiUty and 
good humour. The advantages of which the queen-dowager 
and her daughter are thus in possession would probably, if 
the contest were to be decided by such considerations alone, 
far outweigh any which Don Carlos may have gaincni by his 
elaborate efforts to draw fortii the plaudits of wie mob— his 
punctilious obser\'ance, along with his duchess, of the antient 
national dress and mode of living, — his ostentatious display 
of his family of grown up sons, as if by way of contrasting 
them with the female chQd of his brother, or of exciting the 
public sympathy for himself and them as excluded from the 
throne on her account, — and the " grim smile,** to use the 
expression of a late graphic painter of Spanish scenes and 
manners, which he is wont to dispense to the crowd as he 
drives along the public walks.* 

But the new contest, to which the succession to the Spanish 
throne is probably about to give rise, promises to be mainly 
influenced and propelled by passions verjf little connected 
with any feelings of attachment to the individual claimants 
tinder whose names the contending parties may array them- 
selves. The conflicting pretensions of Isabella and of Carlos 
will merely ser\'e to muster and separate the combatants. 
If the quarrel involved nothing more than the claims of the 
uncle and the niece, there would be a chance of its being 
decided without the arbitration of the sword. An arrange- 
ment might be come to wliich, by allowing Carlos to mount 
tlic throne now and affiancing the young princess to his 
eldest son, her cousin, would satisfy and unite both parties. 
But the two rival comnetitors are looked upon by tlieir par- 
tisans as being divided from, and opposed to, each other by 
Something much more difficult to get over than a mere dif- 
ference of personal interests. Even the former war of the 
succession, which commenced with the last century, and, all 
Europe being speedily involved in the flame, continued to 
rage till it was put an end to by the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, was excited and kept alive by no such elements of 

* See Inglis's " Spain in 1830," — a work which gives a more 
complete insight into the state of society in that country than any 
other in our latignage. 



discord as we might now expect to see at work should hos- 
tilities commence. That was in its commencement but a 
quarrel of rival families, and it never became more than a 
contest of nations. TMs would be from the first a contest 
of principles — a strife not to be settled by cessions of terri- 
tory or any other arrangements partaking of the nature of 
a compromise, but only by the entire subjugation, for the 
time at least, of one or other of the two irreconcilably 
hostile forces between which it was carried on. 

If a contest take place at all, no management, no pro- 
fession or clever contrivance of either party, will prevent it 
from taking this form and character. There is nothing at 
all about which to fight, if the partisans of absolutism are 
not to be on the one side, and those of constitutionalism on 
the other .\ The Queen Re£:ent may, if she can persuade 
the friends of things as they are that she is as great an 
enemy to any reform of the government as Don Carlos him- 
self, prevent altogether any opposition, or any serious oppo- 
sition, to her daughter 8 succession ; but let a civil war have 
once fairly begun, and the two parties must take the ground 
of conflicting principles, and there fight out their battle. 
And it may be that that battle will not be confined to 
Spain; if any of the other great powers strike in, its fury 
may again sweep over and envelop all Europe. A sad and 
fright^l possibihty, but one from which, while we pray that 
it may never be realized, our eyes should not be altogether 
averted, if we would arm ourselves with the best security 
against danger, the foreknowled^ of its existence. 

Ever since the restoration of Ferdinand to his throne in 
1814, Spain has been kept in almost constant agitation by 
what we may call the preparatory throes of the great 
struggle that seems to be now approaching. Indeed, the 
elements that now threaten to come into fierce collision, 
had begun to make their appearance long before that period. 
The French revolution could not fail by its first outbreak* 
to give a shock to the old order of things in a country where 
reform was so much needed— notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary precautions which Charles IV. immediately adopted to 
prevent all communication between his subjects ana those 
of France. The active hostilities in which that king soon 
after engaged, first against France, and then in concert 
with her, and finally, the French occupation of Spain, and 
the war of independence by which it was followed, by bring- 
ing the country and the people into the very midst] of the 
vortex of European politics, and mixing them up in inter- 
course with foreign nations to an extent they had never 
before experienced, must have all tended to weaken old 
habits and prejudices, and to prepare the way for change. 
But the actual movement in that direction may be said to 
have begun with the assembling of the Cortes in 1810. 
From this date, down to the return of Ferdinand, the director 
of national affairs was the pubhc voice, in as fiir as it could be 
heard amidst the din of arms, or could command obedience 
in a country, one-half of which was occupied by an enemy, 
and the other by the troops of a foreign ally. With Fer- 
dinand's reappearance came the first meeting and actual 
encounter of the new power which had arisen with the old 
which it aimed at subduing. No sooner did he find him- 
self again a king, than this weak and tyrannically inclined 
monaroh dissolved the Cortes, and restored nearly every 
old abuse which it had abolished. Some years disquietbd 
by a succession of conspiracies and insurrections follo\\'cd, 
till in 1820 the constitution was again proclaimed, and the 
Cortes reassembled. Tliree years after, a French army 
under the Duke of AngoulOme, marched into the Penin- 
sula, by which that body, already weakened and detached 
from the affiections and respect of the country by many 
acts of violence and folly, was once more overthrown. But 
neither this catastrophe, nor the sanguinary revenge by 
which Ferdinand signalized the restoration of the old des- 
potism, and sought to strike terror into the subjugated 
party, sufficed to extirpate the new opinions. The former 
course of plots and disturbances has been repeated, only 
varied in its latter stages by some counter movements ^of 
the ultra-royal faction, to whose taste even the government 
of Ferdinand was too liberal. 

There is no doubt that Don Carlos has been at the bottom 
of these last-mentioned attempts, or at least, that their 
authors have universally had him in their eye as the person 
whom they wished to place at the head of affairs, and even- 
tually on the throne. Since the birth of Ferdinand's 
daughter especially, this feeling has been every day be- 
coming more and more general among the partisans of 
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the ancient form of government The course which things 
were thus taking, had, fbr a considerable time before the 
death of Ferdinand, alienated him to a certain degree from 
that party, and inclined him towards a middle system, and 
some relaxation of the stem rule which he had hitherto 
maintained. He was fond of his queen, and of his daughter, 
and in spite, therefore, of old connexion, habits, and preju- 
dices, could not feel perfect satisfaction with the proceedings 
of those by whom their cause was looked upon with cold- 
ness or aversion. The queen, for the same reason, and 
perhaps moved also by a real convict) ^n of the need aud the 
desirableness of some change in the ancient despotism, was 
understood to be much more decidedly opposed than her 
husband to the politics of the absolute faction. In this 
manner has been working out for some time the disposition 
of parties which is now likely to be r eveloped ; the general 
rallying, namely, if there should be a coi test, of the friends 
of political improvement in support of tne cause of Queen 
Isabella II., and of the zealots of absolute principles around 
the standard of King Charles V. 

The issue, of course, if Spain shall be left to itself, will 
mainly depend upon the Inclination of the great body of 
the people. We fear that as yet, the Spanish people can- 
not be considered as generally desirous of better institutions. 
Even from what has already taken place since the death of 
Ferdinand, it is evident that the population of the Biscay 
provinces is ready to go any lengths in support of what are 
called Carlist and apostolic principles. Biscay is, indeed, 
but a small portion of Spain ; but it is important both from 
its frontier position, and from the resolution and hardihood 
which distinguish its inhabitants. Both the neighbouring 
frontier provinces of Navarre and Catalonia, and those of 
Old Castile and Estremadura, lying in the heart of the 
peninsula, ai*e understood to be generally inclined in the 
same way with the Biscayans. The strength of the con- 
stitutional party lies chiefly on the opposite side of the king- 
dom, in the provinces of Andalusia, Murcia, Valcntia, and 
the other districts that boi-der on the Mediterranean. 

The issue of a contest for the Spanish crown would now, 
however it might be decided, affect a much smaller portion 
of the globe man it would have done some centuries ago. 
When Philip II. came to the throne in 1555, his dominions 
comprehended, in addition to Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, the seven Provinces now 
forming the kingdom of Holland, Mexico, the greater por- 
tion of South America, and all the principal West Indian 
islands. By his mairiage the preceding year with Queen 
Mary of England, he had also become, to a certain extent, 
master of that country. He lost his marital sceptre in 
1558 by the death of his wife; but in 1580 he acquired 
what was then a much more splendid addition to his domi- 
nions, the kingdom of Portugal, together with its South 
American territories, and its vast Africo-Indian empire, 
comprehending nearly the whole line of coast from the 
Senegal to China. Scarcely a reign has passed since that 
of Philip in which some of these possessions have not 
dropped off. The treaty of Antwerp in 1609 deprived 
Philip III. of the seven Dutch provinces. In 1640, in the 
time of Philip IV., the Portuguese recovered their inde- 
pendence ; and Brazil, together with all of their oriental 
empire that had not been previously conquered by the 
Dutch, was wrested from Spain. In 1652 Jamaica was 
captured by England. The next king, Charles II., ceded 
the half of St. Domingo to France, by me peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. Philip v., his successor, lost Gibraltar to the 
English in 1 704 ; and by the peace of Utrecht, in 1 713, he 
relinquished the Netherlands, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Milan. At the peace of Paris, in 1763, Charles III. was 
compelled to give up the Honduras to England, in return for 
the restoration of the Havannah, Trinidad and Manilla, 
which the latter had conquered in the preceding war. By 
the treaty of Basle, in 1 795. the remaining half of St. 
Domingo was given up to France by Charles IV., and 
Louisiana was ceded by him to the same power in 1801. 
And since then Spain has lost all her West Indian posses- 
sions, except Cuba and Porto Rico, and has been driven 
from every foot of the vast extent of country of which she 
was formerly the mistress in the neighbouring continent of 
the New World. 

Measured, however, by the extent of ground which it 
covers, Spain is still one of the greatest of the European 
kingdoms. It comprehends more than six-sevenths of the 
Bpacious peninsula which it shares with Portugal, Its sur- 



face, estimated at 230,0u0 square miles, is nearly one- 
sixth greater than that of France. France, however, is 
nearly three times as populous ; the inhabitants of Spain 
being only about thirteen millions, while France contains, 
within its narrower hmits, thirty-two millions. Portugal is 
even more populous than Spain, if, as is generally supposed, 
its inhabitants exceed three millions in number. In the 
case of both countries, however, the estimates are little 
more than conjectural, and can only be regarded as probable 
approximations to the truth. 



SLAVE TRADE. 



Two series of papers relating to the slave-trade were, 
during the late session, presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment by his Majesty's command : — one mariced A, con- 
taining the correspondence of the government on this sub- 
ject with the British commissioners at Sierra Leone, the 
Havannah, Rio de Janeiro, and Surinam, during the year 
1832 ; the other, marked B, comprising the correspondence 
during the same period with foreign powers. 

France. — ^The correspondence with France relates chiefly 
to the mode of carrying into effect the jntivisions of a con- 
vention concluded between that power and Great Britain on 
the 30th November, 1831, and the supplementary con- 
vention of March 22nd, 1832. The government of Great 
Britain had been led to consider that the clandestine traffic 
in slaves could only be effectually suppressed by the exercise 
of the right of mutual search by the different maritime 
nations, on the basis of considering a vessel to be engaged 
in the slave-trade, and condemned accordingly, which 
should be found fitted up as a slave-ship in such latitudes 
as vessels engaged in the slave-trade frequent, even though 
no slaves should be actually on boaitl at the time of 
search. In concluding a convention with France to this 
effect, it was agreed that the other maritime powers should 
be invited to accede to it within as short a period as pos- 
sible. In the account of the remaining correspondence, it 
will be seen how the invitation sent to Spain and Brazil 
was received. 

The convention with France is embodied in a bill which 
was passed in the last session, for carrying its provisions 
into effect. It commences with defining the limits within 
which the right of mutual search shall be exercised, by a 
certain number of ships, of war only, whose commanders 
shall be commissioned captains, or lieutenants at least. 
After describing the manner in which a search shall be 
conducted, it directs the captured vessels, vrith their crews, 
to be delivered over to the jurisdiction of the nation to 
which they belong, to be tried by its laws ; and it is after- 
wards provided, that 65 per cent, of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the condemned vessels shall be paid over to 
the government to which the captor belongs, to be distri- 
buted among the officei-s and crew of the capturing ship. 

The sixth article of the Convention specifies the parti- 
culars which, if found in the outfit, equipment, or on board 
a vessel, shall expose her to be regarded as a slave-ship, 
unless proof to the contrary be given. Among the crimi- 
nating particulars specified are the following: — ^having 
hatches fitted with open gratings instead of close hatches, 
as usual, in merchant ships ; — having on board spare planks, 
either actually fitted in that shape, or fit for readily laying a 
second or moveable deck, or slave-deck ; — having on board 
shackles, bolts, or handcuffs ; — having on board more watei^ 
casks, more copper boilers, more water, more provisions, 
unless as part of the cargo, than is sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the crew as a merchant vessel. The owners of 
a vessel in which any of these criminating circumstances 
shall be found will be entitled to no compensation for the 
seizure and detention, even should the vessel not be con- 
demned : but where any illegal or vexatious visit or deten- 
tion shall take place under the powers of this Convention, 
the Bill founded on it authorizes the Lords of the Treasury 
to award compensation. The limits within which the 
mutual right of search is to be exercised are: — 1. Alongf 
the western coast of Africa, from Cape Verd to the distance 
of ten degrees to the south of the Equator, that is to say, 
from the tenth degree of south latitude to the fifteenth 
degree of north latitude, and as far as the thirtieth degree 
of west longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Paris; 
2. All round the island of Madagascar to the extent of 
twenty leagues from that island , 3, To the same distance 
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from the coasts of the island of Cuba ; 4. To the same dis- 
tance from the island of Porto Rico ; 5. To the same dis- 
tance from the coasts of Brazil. Vessels suspected and 
chased within these limits, however, may be followed and 
captured beyond them. 

Spain. — ^The correspondence with this power contains 
complaints from the British government that sufficient zeal 
and energy were not shown by Spain in the execution of 
existing treaties, and that the slave-trade continued to be 
iarcely carried on between Cuba and the coast of Africa 
under the Spanish fiag.'^ The Spanish authorities express 
their disapproval of the traffic in general, and acknowledge 
themselves sensible of the evils to be apprehended from 
it ; they state that the most energetic prohibitions against the 
recurrence of such practices as are asserted to have taken 
place have been sent to the governor of Cuba. No atten- 
tion, however, is paid to the invitation to accede to the 
Convention between Great Britain and France; and in 
reply to an application for a list of the Spanish cruizers 
employed for the suppression of the slave-tnide, it appears 
that none had been specially so employed; and the ships 
of war which are supposed, among their other objects, to 
have watched over the illicit tmde,liave met with no vessels 
employed in the traffic. 

Portugal, — The correspondence with Portugal calls the 
attention of its government to the fact that, since the sepa- 
ration of Brazil from the mother-country, it had ceased to 
be lawftil, under the subsisting engagements and declara- 
tions of Portugal, for Portuguese subjects to exercise the 
trade in slaves, and a declaration for its abolition is re- 
quired. It having been found that vessels condemned for 
being engaged in the slave-trade had been again employed 
in that illegal traffic, the concurrence of Portugal and of the 
other powers is sought to the entire destruction of con- 
demned vessels, and the sale of their materials when broken 
up. The demands and inquiries of the British government 
remained unanswered at the conclusion of the year. 

Netherlands, — The British government complains of 
assistance rendered to slave-traders at the Dutch settle- 
ment of Elmina, on the African coast ; and also that the 
negroes of the brig Snow, liberated by the mixed commis- 
sion at Surinam, had not been well treated by the colonial 
government, the male negroes having been united to a corps 
lorming part of the regular troops, and the females treated 
in every respect as the slaves of the colony. The Dutch 
^vemment, in reply, expresses its ignorance of the proceed- 
ings complained of at Elmina, on which coast the slave-trade 
does not appear to be carried on to any considerable extent, 
but states that an explanation would be required of the 
commandant In reply to the other complaint, a return is 
IVimished to show that the forty-nine negroes emancipated 
in Surinam had met with good treatment, and were in no 
respect regarded as slaves. The return states the name, and 
situation or employment of each negro, with the dates at 
which some of the number had died. A list is also given 
of the vessels, thirty-four in number, which, since 1818, 
have been furnished with the instructions agreed upon for 
the execution of the treaties against the slave-trade. 

Brazil, — The correspondence with this state is the most 
extensive in the document. Its government is exhibited as 
much interested in the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
two decrees are introduced, framed for the more effectual 
attainment of this object But it appears that notwith- 
standing such measures, the slave-trade continues to be car- 
ried on to a great extent with impunity. The slave-traders 
land the negroes in unfrequented bays and aftcrK'ards 
openly enter the harbours of Brazil, receive the necessary 
supplies, and again proceed on their nefarious voyages. 
The Brazilian government seems to decline the proposal to 
accede to the treaty with France, under the impression that 
its own recent laws were alone sufficient to put a stop to the 
traffic in slaves to Brazil. It also complains of seizures 
by British cruizers, and condemnation by the commission 
at Sierra Leone of Brazilian vessels, and strongly urges 
a right of appeal against the sentences of the commission. 

* In the paper marked A, there is a list of twenty-uine Klave- 
vcsseU which left the Port of Havannah during the year 1829, of 
which eighteen returned with cargoes of slaves, one without slaves, 
and two were captured on the coast of Africa : — the fate of the 
remaining eight was not known. There is a similar list of thirty- 
one vessels which left the same port in 1831 , and another of thirty- 
six vessels, whichj during the bame year, returned from the coast 
of Africa. 



A return is furnished of ten Brazilian vessels wliich, in the 
years 1831 and 1832, received instructions to prevent ilhcit 
slave-trade. 

Denmark.— 'The short correspondence with this power 
relates to a charge made against the merchants of thd 
Dknish island of St Thomas of being much connected with 
slave-trading, and as acting in conjunction with the slavtf- 
trading merchants of Nantes in carrying on their criminal 
proceedings. The Danish government, in reply, disclaims 
any connivance in such transactions, the existence of which is ' 
not denied ; but St. Thomas being a free port, the evil 
complained of is attributed to circumstances over which the 
government has no control. 

Sweden. — ^The British government makes similar charges 
to the above, against the merchants of St Bai'tholomew, 
The reply complains of the general nature of the accusa- 
tions, and questions . their justice; but the injunctions 
already issued against the slave-trade, it is promised, shall 
Ije enforced in the most peremptory manner. 

The following statement is drawn from the paper marked 
A. Tho number of vessels condemned at Sierra Leone dur* 
ing the year 1832 was nine ; of which one was Portuguese, 
one Brazilian, and the rest Spanish. These vessels had on 
board 1849 slaves at the time of capture, of whom 1 701 were 
emancipated, making the total number of the slaves eman'* 
cipated at Sierra Leone since 1819 amount to 25,996. 



TEA PERMITS AND SURVEYS. 

There arc, it is well known, certain articles of foreign pro- 
duction which not only pay a duty upon being imported into 
this countr)', or before they are sold by the importers, but 
are also subject to the superintendence and control of the 
Excise so long as they remain in the possession either of the 
wholesale or tne retail dealers. The articles with regard to 
which this interference is now exercised in its most rigorous 
form are foreign spirits, wine, tobacco, and tea. Coflee, cocoa 
nuts, and pepper, which used to be included in the list, have 
been, to a great extent, exempted since 1 829. 

Some months ago a commission was appointed by his 
Majesty to inquire generally into the establishment of the 
department of Excise, and into the management and col- 
lection of the Excise revenue, in all its branches, throughout 
the United Kingdom. The first report of this commission 
(at the head of which is Sir Heniy Parnell) is dated the 
26th of July last, and has since been printed^ It consists of 
an exposition and examination of so much of the system of 
the Excise as is connected with the superintendence of tho 
trade in tea. 

The Report as might be expected from the Chairman, is 
drawn up with remarkable clearness, and with the endence 
and documents annexed, affords a very complete view of the 
subject to which it relates. 

The tea duty has hitherto been a rate levied upon tho 
article, according to the price which it brought when put up 
for sale. It has, therefore, unlike the other taxes upon ar- 
ticles of foreign produce, been considered as an inland, and 
not a port duty, and has been collected, not by the depart* 
ment of the Customs, but by that of the Excise. In a 
minute, however, dated the 26th of December last, the 
Lords of the Treasury recommended that the collection of 
the tea duty should be transferred to the same department 
by which the duties on other imported commodities are 
managed. This determination was come to after the sub- 
ject had been submitted to the consideration both of the 
Commissioners of Customs and the Commissioners of 
Excise, and reports had been received from the former 
body in favour of the innovation, and from the latter against 
it. The change has not yet been made, having been de- 
ferred till the opening of the tea trade, which will take 
place next April ; and, accordingly, in the act passed last 
session, entitled "An Act to provide for the Collection and 
Management of the Duties on Tea," (the 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 101.) it is provided that the collection of the tea duties 
shall be, for the future, under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Customs. 

The Lords of the Treasury, when they recommended the 
change we have just explained, in the mode of collecting the 
revenue from tea, expressed themselves as *' not prepared, 
without further consideration, to dispense with the juris- 
diction and control at present exercised by tiie Board of 
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Excise ovei* tlic stocks of the dealers in this extensive 
article." Tlie present Report comes to supply the materials 
for a judgment upon the important point thus reserved. 

The general nature of the Excise regulations at present 
in force, as they aifect the dealers in the articles to which 
the survey and permit system applies, is thus described iu 
the Report : — 

, *• They require, first, that every tradesman who deals in 
* tea, wine, tobacco, or foreign spirits, shall make an entry in 
writing at the Office of Excise within the limits of which his 
warehouse, room, shop, or other pliice are situated, of every 
warehouse, &c., intended to be made use of for keeping 
such goods. 

** Secondly, That he shall take out a license. 

" Thirdly, That he shall enter all sales in books provided 
hy the Excise. 

" Fourthly, That none of these articles, except in small 
limited quantities, shall be moved from one place to another 
imless the person who has occasion to move them shall have 
first obtained a written authority, called a permit, which 
permit is to accompany these articles whilst in the act of 
being moved ; and, 

" Fifthly, That an account of the stock of every dealer in 
these articles shall be taken by the ofiicers^of the Excise 
at certain short intervals of time, generally twenty-eight 
days." 

These regulations were first introduced hy an act of par- 
liament passed in 1724, by which, at the same time, the 
collection of the duty on tea was committed to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Duties, and a drawback was allowed upon 
the exportation of the article. Under this system it is ob- 
vious that it might be necessary to resort to a much more 
minute and rigorous superintendence over dealers than is 
now required, when a simpler mode of collecting the duty 
has been established. So long indeed as the collecting of the 
dutj^ on tea was in the hands of the Commissioners of Inland 
Duties, this incessant vigilance, in regard to the distribution of 
the article over the country, afforded the only means of pre- 
venting much of it from escaping taxation altogether. A 
permit may be considered as nothing more than a certificate 
that the article has paid duty ; and while tea was allowed to 
enter the country, and to remain occasionally for some time 
in the hands of the dealers, without the duty having been 
paid, it would not have been possible to have permitted any 
quantity of it to be transferred from one person to another 
without that protection. 

For many years past, however, the duty upon all tea le- 
gally imported has been collected from it before passing 
out of the hands of the importers. Under the new system 
this will still be the c^se ; the dut}- will be levied upon the 
entry of the article into the country. It is plain, therefore, 
that the superintendence that is now wanted is not a super- 
intendence to prevent the illegal sale and circulation of tea 
which may have been legally imported. The necessity for 
this exceedingly difficult sort of superintendence has been 
put an end to. The onlv object that has now to be kept in 
view is the prevention of the introduction of the commodity 
into the country without paying the duty ; in other words, 
the prevention of the sraua:gling of tea. 

This consideration, besides simplifying the subject, may 
tend to reconcile those who, from undefined notions of the 
danger of relaxing olcj precautions, dread the consequences 
of abolishing anything which has long been in use, to the 
reform which the present report recommends. 

After stating what the provisions of the law are, the 
next point to which the commissioners advert, is the man- 
ner in which the law relating to tea permits and surveys 
has been carried into execution by the Excise department. 
Upon this head they have collected* a good deal of curious 
evidence. It turns out that the inspection of the Excise 
officers is a mere form, or farce, — a numbug, as one of the 
witnesses expressively calls it — in so far as its professed 
object is concerned. Thus Mr. James Cousins, one of the 
partners in the house of Cousins and Kemp, the extensive 
tea-dealers in Thames Street, says, '* There are no stocks 
taken according, to act of parliament, and no officer could 
do it unless he took three times the time now allowed him. 
On the days of survey, the officer comes to our warehouse 
and says, What teas have you received ? — what have you 
sold?— and he goes and takes the amount of the quantities 
of tea we have on hand from the draughts and weights our 
warehouseman shows him, and he says, Tliere appears a 
decrease so and so ; and away he goes." " In some dis- 



tricts,'' says another witnesB, " the stocks of dealers are not 
weighed more than twice in a year ; the Excise officers 
take the amount to be whatever may be written by the 
parties." Another dealer says his stock has not been taken 
for these three years ; the Excise officei*s regularly visit 
him, " but as to weighing the stock we have on hand/* he 
adds, " they do not attempt it." " I do not suppose that 
we have been weighed close," says Mr. Labrey of Man- 
chester, " for the last twelve years ;' and when asked. How 
long does the taking stock occupy your time ? — ^lie answers, 
" Perhaps ten minutes, but it would take ten days to take 
it properly.'* 

But besides being quite impracticable, the observance of 
the regulations would really be of no use. This appears to 
be weU understood by all concerned, and is, in point of fact, 
what has led to the merely formal mode of eoing through 
the business which universally prevails. To render the 
permit system anything like a complete protection to the 
revenue, it would be necessary that every ounce, or half 
ounce of tea that is sold, should be accompanied by q. 
permit ; but as this is evidently not to be attempted, the 
legislature has been forced to content itself with looking 
after merely the more considerable quantities. Any 
quantity less than six pounds may be legally sold without 
a permit. We apprehend that by far the larger portion of 
the tea that is used in this country finds its way from the 
dealer to the consumer in quantities of less than six pounds. 
It is true, that the law requires the dealer to enter daily 
in a small book, an account of all the tea he sends out of 
his stock unaccompanied by a permit ; but no means being 
provided for enforcing the observance of this regulation, 
it has necessarily, and by the consent of all parties, fallen 
completely into disuse. Here then is an opening provided, 
or at least left, by the law itself, of ample dimensions to 
admit and concesd any evasion of its enactments. The 

freater part of the tea which every shopkeeper sells over 
is counter, he is allowed to send away without any permit ; 
he evidently may, therefore, for any check which the occa- 
sional taking of his stock in the most perfect and accurate 
manner by the officers of Excise woi^d throw in the way 
of his operations, receive as much without a permit as he 
so sends away. But as the thing is managed, the pro- 
tection is even less than we have here supposed ; for per 
mits are rarely taken by private purchasers with packages 
of tea, even when considerably exceeding the weight of 
six pounds. 

The following are some of the statements of the wit- 
nesses examined by the commissioners, which tend to show 
the nearly complete uselessness of tlie present regulations, 
even were they to be executed to the letter. Mr. Sayell, 
who had been himself in the Excise for sixteen years, five 
of which he was a supervisor, being asked. From your con- 
versation with the officers of Excise of different ranks, 
what would you say was the general opinion on the policy 
of continuing Uus system of surveying and permit in the 
tea trade ? answers, " All that I have had an opportunity of 
hearing state their opinions, have expressed most decidedljr, 
that they consider the surveying system of no use whatever.'' 
" I do not think," he says in reply to anotlier question, 
" it is any check whatever if a person was inclined to smug- 
gle, because the officer only has access to the rooms in the 
house which the traders choose to enter ; and if a trader 
was inclined to smuggle tea, and could procure the article, 
he would of course keep it in a proper place, until he had 
opportunities of introducing it by decreasing his stock." 
Anotlier witness, a dealer, is asked. Could any exact account 
of stock be kept by the ofiicer? to which he answers, 
" Certainly not ; I do not think it possible for any house, 
either in the wholesale, or the retail trade, to keep an exact 
account." The examination goes on ; " How is the de- 
crease arranged between you and the Excise officer r — It is 
thrown on one side. No notice is taken of it? — Not the 
slightest." The following is part of the examination of 
another dealer : " You are required by the Excise Laws, 
to enter in books your sales, and to have a permit for eveiy 
quantity exceeding six pounds? Yes, but we never think 
of doing it : when we draw a permit, of course it is entered 
in our regular Excise books ; but if a person were to come 
for seven pounds of tea, and to say, we do not want a permit 
with it, we give him the tea, and take no ftirther notice of 
it. Is that the practice of the trade ? Yes ; the practice, I 
believe, is so general, that I will venture to say, if any 
retailer to any extent in L )ndon, or the country, has de- 
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ureases to the exieplof from $0 to 1 500lbs. per week, that he 
never puts them down in his book at all, until the Excise 
officer comes, and says, what do you think you have sold ?*' 
Another witness says, ** I consider it (the Excise system) 
serve rather as a protection to smuggling, than as a pre- 
ventive. to it. The dealer gets a permit for the quantity he 
purchases from a snuij^f^ler, and then the permit acts as a 
prote ction/ This witness, who states that he was bred in 
the county of Kent, where much general smuggling is 
carried on, and that he knows well what smuggling is in 
every department, gives jt in answer to other questions as 
his opinion, and the result of his experience, that if the 
smuggler succeeds in landing tea in defiance of the Customs 
ofllcers, then the interference of the Excise is of no use, 
and tliat when the article was landed without interruption 
from the Customs, he had never found that the getting it 
into consumption was a matter of any difficulty whatever, 
notwithstanding all the Excise regulations. To the same 
purport is the following extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Fry, a wholesale dealer to a large extent ; " I am most 
decidedly of opinion, from the experience I have had for 
nine years, during which 1 have given the subject very 
close attention, and it is the opinion of our house, that, 
when tea is once smuggled into the country, the permits 
facilitate the fraud of those parties who are engaged in the 
illicit trade. The Excise officers profess to take our stock, 
l^ut as a proof of the inefficiency of the present system, I 
hold in my hand twenty-two permits, to the amount of 
}l,l38lbs. of tea, that we have entered in our hook to show 
to our Excise officer ; consequently, because our stock was 
so e^regiously wrong, we might have made use of those 
permits to take in that quantity for moving smuggled tea, 
if we had been so disposed." 

A considerable trade, it would appear, is actually carried 
on in the sale of these permits. Mr. Fry's evidence explains 
how this is done. " Suppose," he says, " the stock of tea in 
4 retail warehouse or shop, when taken by the officers, to be 
250 lbs. ; and suppose that up to the next period of his stock 
being again taken 200 lbs. has been permitted into that 
stock, making 450 lbs. On the other side, we will suppose 
this man to have sold in parcels of 6 lbs. and upwards, for 
which he is obliged to draw permits, 130 lbs. of tea. I 
may here observe that every dealer is furnished by the 
^xcise with a book, in which ought to be entered the quan- 
tity sold each day, in parcels of less than 6 lbs., and upon 
these entries it is perfectly impossible for the Excise to have 
any check. And suppose this dealer to have entered in this 
retail book only 70 lbs., whereas he has in reality disposed of 
90 lbs. Now, deducting the 70 lbs. entered, and the 1 30 lbs. 
drawn for, making 200 lbs. from the 450, it leaves 250 lbs., 
for which he has what is called credit, though having 
omitted in his retail book to put down 20 lbs., his actual 
stock is only 230 lbs. ; consequently, he could receive 20 lbs. 
of smuggled tea: or he might turn it to advantage in another 
^a^', by drawing a permit for a similar quantity, and dis- 
posing of it to some other party, who may be desirous to 
take in smuggled tea, but whose credit would not allow him 
to do it. In large businesses these practices might be 
parried on to an enormous extent/' Another dealer says, 
** If I chose to help smugglers, I could do so in an exten- 
sive point of view. I could sell, say 5000 lbs. of C7'edit per 
month, at sixpence the pound ; that is the common price of 
permits. The permits not only are sold, but always have 
been sold." Another says, " I could have made a consider- 
able profit by the sale of permits, if I had wished it." The 
principal thing, indeed, which prevents this trade from being 
carried on to a very large extent is the extremely limited 
quantity of tea that is really smuggled. Nearly all the 
witnesses agree iu admitting that the article is one which, 
in no circumstances, is likely to be illegally introduced into 
the country to a large extent. It is too bulky for the pur- 
poses of the smuggler, and too delicate and susceptible of 
injury from contact with the water, or being buried in the 
earth, or subjected to any of the other modes of concealment 
to which he is usually obliged to resort. Unless, too, it were 
to be brought from some depot on the continent, the country 
from which it would have to be procured is too distant to 
suit tlie skulking habits of an illegal traffic. " At present 
scarcely any tea, except of the finer sorts, is smuggled ; and 
accordingly it is understood that these are the teas for 
which permits are principally sold. 

It has been contended that the superintendence exercised 
by the Excise, if it is of no further use, is at least senice- 



able'in preventing the adulteration of teas. But there seems 
to he as little ground for this commendation of the system 
as for any of the other notions of its admirers. For one 
thing, it does not appear that the officers of Excise arc at 
all quahfied to judge whether the tea they examine is adul- 
terated or not. Most of the witnesses state tlxeir belief 
that there is now very little adulteration ; and this opinion 
is confirmed by the fact that, in 1830, there were only two 
seizures by the Excise of adulterated tea ; in 1831, not one; 
and, in 1832, only one. Tlie commissioners express their 
conviction, in which they are borne out by the evidence, 
** that the reason why this is the case is, not any dread of 
the Excise-laws, but because adulteration has proved un- 
profitable as a speculation.'' Consumers themselves very 
soon discover whether or no the peraon with whom they 
deal gives them a genuine article ; and it is quite certain 
that, at any rate, no large trade in the sale of tea can be 
carried on, except on honest principles. 

We have left ourselves but little room now for any state- 
ment of the positive evils of this system. Its inutility, 
indeed, is quite sufficient argument for its condemnation. 
It is also, however, productive of very considerable trouble 
and annoyance to all those engaged in tlie sale of tea. 
There ' is the necessity of sending to the Excise Office 
Ibr permits when wanted, the distance in the country 
being often several miles ; while even in town they fre- 
quently cannot be had at the moment, and the execution 
of an order is delayed for another day, or, it may be, a 
week. Then the loss of time occasioned to every dealer, 
by the visits of the Excise officer, and the actual labour im- 
posed upon him, are very considerable, to say nothing of 
the tormentingly inquisitorial character of the superin- 
tendence to which he is subjected. Mr. Fry states that in 
his establishment, when they are tolerably busy, the time 
of one man or more is fully occupied nearly the whole day 
in procuring permits for the teas received from the East 
India Company's warehouses ; while others are constantly 
employed in going to and from the Excise Office for such 
as are wanted to protect packages sent out to parties who 
deal with the house. When again the officers come to 
take stock, their best man is taken off for many hours to 
attend to them. The tea-dealer besides is made to feel, or 
at least cannot help feeling, that he is, to a certain degree, 
in the power of the excise-officer by whom he is visited. 
The penalties to which dealers are subject, " would obUge 
me," says Mr. Cousins, " to leave off business to-morrow if 
they were enforced.'* •* The officer," aays another witness, 
" has it in his power, if he is so disposed, to be exceedingly 
troublesome and vexatious, by making himself very busy 
by looking into this canister and that canister." He might, 
for example, seize any mixed teas, if he chose to exert his 
authority to the utmost ; for anything of this kind it is, 
strictly speaking, illegal for a desder to have upon his pre- 
mises, nut that enactment too shares the fate of the rest ; 
it is so entirely disregarded that there is scarcely a retail 
shop in the metropolis where mixed tea is not found in 
considerable quantities. Could anything more discreditable 
be alleged against a law — anything more conclusively de- 
monstrative of its unsuitableness, folly, and mischief, than 
such systematic evasion of all its provisions as we have 
here ? We laugh at the Chinese authorities for their con- 
duct in regard to the opium trade which we carry on with 
their country ; they rigorously prohibit the importation of 
the article in ordinances and proclamations, and yet never 
attempt actually to prevent its introduction when it is going 
on before their eyes. But if that government were, by way 
of returning such a compliment as we lately paid them, to 
send a junk up our coasts with the view ofhavinir a peep at 
how we manage matters at home, we should, perhaps, afford 
them as much amusement by some of our empty legislative 
fulminations as they do us by theirs. They would, probably, 
think our tea surveys and permits quite as good a joke as 
we do their opium law. 

The Excise sui-veyors and other officers belonging to that 
department maintain that the cost of this precious system is 
but a mere triile. It is quite evident, however, that it must 
be very considerable. On this head, however, we can 
only afford to subjoin the general summary given in the 
Report : — 

•' First, As to making entries of warehouses, <J-c. There 
is the keeping of books in every Excise district, for entering 
all the warehouses, rooms, shops, or other places, intended 
to be made use of by 101,687 tea dealers. 
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" Secondly, As to Permits. There is the printing an- 
nually of more than 850,000 permits and a great numher of 
books ; the sending of these hooks every three months to 
eveiy Excise district in the United Kingdom ; the returning 
of these hooks every three months, containing the checked 
parts of the permits issued, and the hlank permits not 
made use of. The keeping of a register-hook in the Permit 
Office of each Excise district of the s^ck of every dealer in 
tea in the district ; the writing on every permit the name 
of the person requesting it, the quantity of tea to he deU- 
vered hy him, and the name of the person to whom it is to 
be delivered ; and the comparing of the permits issued with 
the permits returned. 

" Thirdly, As to Surveys. There is the surveying every 
twenty-eight days of the stocks of all dealers, and addi- 
tional surveys every three months hy the officer, and also 
by the supervisor. According to the number of dealers, 
the numher of surveys cannot he less in a year than 
2,137,424. 

" Fourthly. There is the printing and transmitting of a 
supply of two descriptions of Excise-books, amounting to 
more than 300,000 annually, to every dealer, in one of which 
he has to enter his sales which consist of parcels exceeding 
six pounds in weight, and in the other his sales below that 
weight/' 

On the whole, we think, very little doubt can remain in 
the mind of any person who has perused the document of 
which we have given this very imperfect abstract, that it is 
high time for this needless and vexatious superintendence 
to be put an end to. As one of the witnesses examined by 
the Commissioners remarks, " The proper means to prevent 
smuggling is by an efficient coast-guard. If once tea is 
laid on shore and gets into the possession of parties, if they 
take any sort of precaution for concealment, there is very 
little chance or possibility of detection, unless it is by infor- 
mation, which would be just as available after the removing 
the system of permit and survey as now." We have only 
to add that it is probable government means to adopt the 
recommendation of the Report, from an enactment intro- 
duced into the Act already referred to, as passed last Session, 
for the collection and management of the duties on tea, 

Sving authority to the Lords of the Treasury to discontinue 
e practice of requiring permits on the removal of the arti- 
cle, and in their stead to establish such other regulations as 
may appear to be necessary for the security of the revenue. 



' PROPOSED NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thb metropolis of the British empire, unapproached as it 
is among the cities of the world in those things which make 
a truly wonderful town, is certainly as little of a show city 
as so vast a congregation of buildings well could be. We 
mean, that if one who had never seen it before were merely 
to drive through its principal streeU, he would not carry 
away an impression of any thing very grand or imposing. 
There is little to catch the eye at a first glance. What of 
ordinary ornament and splendour there is, is spread over so 
large a surface, that its effect is nearly lost on a hasty inspec- 
tion. But the character of London is, that, like that of 
everything else that is most great in nature or in art, its 
magnificence grows upon you so as almost to make you feel 
as if, in regard to it, you were becoming endowed with a 
new sense. The man who has seen certain other famous 
capitals, Byron has said, in a true and pointed couplet, 
" May not think much of London's firet appearance, 
But ask him what he thinks of it a year hence." 
But this is not all. At the end of the second year, it 
will seem to him something still more stupendous than it 
did at the end of the first ; and every additional year he 
spends in contemplating and studying it will only make 
him think it the more wonderful. That which overpowers 
you is not any particular object, but the endlessness of 
everything,— the constant succession,— the boundless ex- 
tent, — the inexhaustible variety, that meet you in whatever 
direction you turn, and baffle all your efforts to get to the 
bottom of the mystery. 

There are few things, perhaps, that more surprise and 
disappoint a person, on first coming to London, than the 
appearance of those buildings in which the national legis- 
lature assembles, and especially the interior of tlie House of 
Commons. He makes his way to the gallery some evening 
while the House is sitting, expecting to see a display of mag- 



nificence corresponding to the ideas he has been accustomed 
to entertain of the noblest political arena in the world. When 
he gets there, he looks down from his narrow and uncom- 
fortable nook upon a room that, in point both of dimensions 
and decoration, would be paltry for a country parish church. 
He has read of senate-houses and legislative halls ; but this 
is neither a house nor a hall ; it is a mere apartment, not 
much larger than many a private drawing-room. And as to 
its appearance apart from its size, the most that can be said 
for it is, that it is neatly enough fitted up ; but assuredly 
it would be scarcely possible to have ever}-thing in a plainer 
style. This, we apprehend, is what e\'ery one feels at first, 
during the moments when the present reality has driven 
away ever}' thing, except its plain prosaic self. Afterwards 
it may be somewhat different. The imagination will pro- 
bably rally its forces after a little time, and the past will, in 
its turn, drive away the present. Then, with the help of 
some material accessories, the reign of illusion wOl be, in 
part at least, restored. The blaze of the candles will fall 
on all around, taking the place of the languid dying day- 
light which at first had made ever}'thing look so doubly som- 
bre, dinsy, and almost dirty. The few disengaged living 
figures tliat here and there 'dotted the vacuity have become 
a compactly congregated throng, covering almost every inch 
of the internal surface of the little box from the floor to 
the ceiling. And for the unintelligible muttering, and in- 
cessant movement to and fro, which had filled up the first 
hour or more, while petitions were presenting, or other busi- 
ness of mere form going forward, " the grand debate" is 
now making head like a tide ; the orator is pouring fbith 
those words which are in a few hours to be carried abroad 
over the earth, as if ** on the wings of all the winds," and 
to sway the destiny of nations ; all around are held sus- 
pended by the eloquent voice; some sympathizing with 
every successive argument or sarcasm ; others all eagerness 
to refute the one, and retort the other ; the frequent cheer 
peals from side to side ; the excitement is intense and 
absorbing ; and no wonder that the whole scene is then 
glorified, that the very compass of the walls seems to ex- 
pand, and that the vision is brought back again which the 
imagination had foi*merly cherished of the place where Fox» 
and Pitt, and Sheridan, and Burke, and Chatham, were 
wont to hurl round them their thunder and their lightning. 

The real inconveniences of the building, however, are 
not to be removed by such a dream as this, and have of 
late forced themselves to such a degree upon the attention 
of honourable members and the public, that, within the last 
three years, the subject has been twice referred by the 
House to the consideration of a select committee. Both 
committees made reports, the first on the 6th of October, 
1831, and the second on the 13th of May last. The latter 
came to the following resolution : — " That it is the opinion 
of this committee that the present House of Commons does 
not afford adequate accommodation for its members, and 
that no alterations or improvements could be made in the 
present House which would afford adequate accommoda- 
tion, due regard being had to the health and general con- 
venience of the members, to the dispatcl^ of public busi- 
ness, and to the expense to be incurred ; and the committee 
therefore recommend the erection of a new House of Com- 
mons ; and they refer the House to the evidence which has 
been taken as to the plan and site, and the expense in such 
case to be incurred." 

The apartment in which the Commons of England as- 
semble, our readers are aware, was originally a chapel, de- 
dicated to St. Stephen. It was originally founded by King 
Stephen, in 1 141 ; but it was rebuilt in 1347 by Edward III., 
and it is the structure then erected which still subsists. 
The earliest parliament at which we have any certain ac- 
cx)unt of representatives of tlie Commons having been pre- 
sent, is that which met in 1265, the 49th year of Henry III. 
For a considerable time the knights and burgesses formed 
one assembly with the barons or nobility ; it was not till 
1377 that there was a separate House of Commons. In 
that year the Commons met by themselves in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, a room which stands on the 
east side of the cloisters, and is now used as a repository for 
sundry ancient records. It is here that the venerable s^ur- 
vey of England, called " Doomsday Book," which was 
drawn up in the time of the Conqueror, is preserved. When 
the parliament met in London, this appears to have been 
the place of sitting appropriated to the Commons, down to 
the year 1517, when Edward VI. gave them their present 
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House, which accordingly is descrihed in a document dated 
a few years after, as •• the upper buildings now called the 
Parliament House over the vault of the College Chapel of 
8t Stephen/* The chapel, which had been made coUemate 
by Edward III., was within the royal palace of West- 
minster. The Commons, therefbre, have now met here for 
286 years. 

The east end of St. Stephen's Chapel stands about 159 
feet from the left bank of the Thames, which at this place 
flows nearly in a due north direction. The chapel stands 
exactly east and west, and therefore perpendicular to 
the course of the river. It is also in the same relative po- 
sition to Westminster Hall and the House of Lords, which 
stand parallel to the river, about thirty feet to the west of 
the House of Commons, the Hall being to the north, and 
the House of Lords to the south. The space between the 
angles of these two buildings, and the west wall of the 
House of Commons, forms the lobby of the latter. To the 
north of St. Stephen's Chapel, and the east of Westminster 
Hall, stands the Speakers House. Running along the 
east side of the House of Lords is the apartment called the 
Long Gallery. The south end of the House of Lords forms 
his Majesty's Robing Room ; and running down from that, 
in a direction perpendicular to the river, and of course pa- 
rallel to the House of Commons, is the Painted Chamber, 
in which conferences between the two houses are usually 
held, and which is said to have been the bed-chamber of 
Edward the Confessor. Along part of the north wall of 
this apartment, but extending nearer to the river, stands the 
lately erected library of the Commons; and, finally, occu- 

?ying part of the space between that and St Stephen's 
;hapel, is the residence of Mr. Ley, the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Commons. 

This account will give the reader a clear idea of the dis- 
position of the diiferent parts of this extensive mass of 
building, which it is impossible to learn merely from view- 
ing the exterior, and not very easy to come at even by 
exploring the tortuous passages that lead from one apart- 
ment to another. With the exception of the north end of 
Westminster Hall, indeed, scarcely any portion at least of 
the under part of any of the rooms we have mentioned, 
is to be seen from the street They are cased nearly all 
the way round with other erections^the several courts of 
justice— the committee rooms belonging to the two houses — 
and other apartments used for various purposes— which are 
what present themselves on the outside. On the east side, 
between the several buildings and the river, are Cotton 
Garden, and the garden of the Speaker. The different 
apartments that have been mentioned, we ought also to 
state, are not all on the same level. The floor of West- 
minster Hall, for instance, is on the ground ; that of the 
House of Lords is perhaps at the height of ten or twelve 
feet; and that of the House of Commons is four or five 
feet higher. There are crypts or cellars under both the 
latter apartments, that under the House of Lords being 
classic ground, as the scene of Guy Faux's famous plot 

The length of the House of Commons is only 61 feet, 
and its "breadth not quite 33 feet Its whole area is only 
about 2000 square feet, or scarcely more than a tentii part 
of that of Westminster Hall. Out of that room, in other 
words, might be cut ten such rooms as the House of Com- 
mons. The latter, although the contrary has been com- 
monly stated, -is even very considerably less than the 
House of Lords, which is between 30 and 40 feet broad, 
by upwards of 90 feet in length. It is only a portion of 
the area of the floor of the House of Commons, however, 
that is allotted to members ; about 1 1 feet being cut off 
ftom the west end for the accommodation of those strangers 
who are admitted by orders from the Speaker. What 
properly constitutes the legislative hall, therefore, is only 
a space of about 50 feet by 32, giring an area of 1600 square 
feet The portion of the .floor that is left unoccupied 
by benches is 14 feet in width; but about the half of 
this at the east end is covered by the table, the seats of 
the clerks, the Speaker's chair, and several rows of benches 
behind it. The entire clear space on the floor does not 
much exceed 350 feet square. 

The seats provided for the members consist of five rows 
of benches, carried round the north, east, and west walls. 
It was stated to the committee of 1831, that allowing 2 
feet for each individual, these benches would only afford 
842 seats. Allow only 22 inches for each, and you accom- 
modate a twelfth part of that number more, or about 370 



in all. But the number of members is 658, or 286 
more than can thus find room upon tiie most liberal 
calculation. Those excluded can only take refuge in the 
members' gallery, which runs round three sides of the 
room ; but it is not usual for any one sitting here to take 
part in the debate. And besides, the gallery, in which 
there are only two rows of seats, certainly could not contain 
many more tlian half the number in question. 

Till the Union with Scotland, in 1707, it might have 
been possible for the whole body of the representatives of 
the Commons to have found accommodation in the present 
house, which accordingly, in an account of London, published 
the very last year in which the English members sat alone, we 
find described as ** a commodious building, accommodated 
with several ranks of seats covered with green, and matted 
under foot, for 513 gentlemen, of which number this honor* 
able, learned, and judicious assembly consists', the like in 
all tliose respects, perhaps, no where to be paralleled*.** 
Whether the encomium bestowed by the courteous author 
in these last words is intended for the house or the members 
is not very clear ; but it can hardly now, at any rate, be 
claimed by the former. The accession of the Scotch mem- 
bers made the number of persons to be accommodated 558 ; 
and we apprehend even that is considerably more than the 
body of the house and the gallery together could hold. But 
for the last thirty-three years, since the union with Ire- 
land, the number of members has been 658, which is cer- 
tainly very nearly 1 50 more than could, by any packing, 
be seated within the walls of the present house 

But even before the Union with Scotland, the inconve- 
nience of the narrow dimensions of the House of Commons 
was the subject of complaint In 1604, we find on the 
Journals the following warrant, ordered to be issued by the 
Speaker, to the surveyor of the king's works : — " Whereas 
the members of the Commons House of Parliament, by 
reason of more charters granted bv his majesty, as also by 
their attendance in greater multitudes than heretofore hath 
been usual, do want convenient room to sit in the place 
accustomed for their meeting, and many are thereby forced 
to stand in the entrance and midst of the House, contrary 
to order ; it is required on behalf of the said House, that the 
officers of his majes^'s works do immediately give orders 
for the erectinff and fitting such and so many rooms and 
seats as the whole House may sit, and attend the service 
with more ease and conveniency." It is probable that in 
consequence of this order some additional seats were erected ; 
but the House itself was not enlarged. At the Union with 
Ireland, a few new seats were also placed in very inconve- 
nient situations, in the two angles of the room, namely, 
behind the Speaker's chair. But all the benches which are 
not in front of the chair may be considered to exclude those 
who occupy them from taking any part in the debate still 
more completely than a position in the gallery itself. 

Such is the state of things which is conceived to create 
the necessity for a Isurger house than the present Among 
the witnesses examined by the second Committee were 
Sir John Soane, Sir Robert Smirke, Sir Jefirey WyattX'Ule, 
Mr. Blore, Mr. Burton, and several others of the meet emi- 
nent architects in the metropolis. In general, the opinions 
of these witnesses are decid^y in fevour of an entirely new 
house, though most of them propose to attach the building 
to be erected to the present, so as that St. Stephen's chapel 
should still remain a part of the House of Commons. Mr. 
John Hopper is, we believe, the only person who conceives 
that the object in view may be most effectively secured by 
retaining the present site ; but he is verv strongly of opi- 
nion that that would be the better plan, rlis proposal, how- 
ever, involves nearly the complete demolition of the present 
house. He would take down the two side walls of the 
chapel, and remove them so far back as to give a width of 
six ^'- six feet, or rather more than double the present 
The width of the room, indeed, upon this plan would ex- 
ceed its length. Mr. Hopper states, that such an alter- 
ation could be effected at very much less expense than the 
building of an entirely new house. He would preserve Uie 
present roof as part of the new one, and even the floor, 
the Speaker's seat, and the front seats would remain as 
they are. There would merely be so many rows of new 
seats added behind the present The committee do not 
seem to have been much impressed in fkvour of Mr. Hop- 
per s ideas ; but we think his plan deserves consideration. 

• " New View of London," (supposed to be by Edward Hattoo,) 
2 vols. Svo., Loudon, 1708 ; vol. li., p. 269. 
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The gceater economy is soxnetjuojir, though we are wiUing 
to allow that, in such a case as this, tlie expense' is not the 
kni thing to he minded. But confessing to a partiaUty for 
|he spot which, of all others on the soil of this island, has 
Veen digniSed by the most meraorahle scenes, and the 
most momentous events, we would, if it did not involve tlie 
sacrifice of any essential advantage, have the Commons of 
England still to assemhle and deliberate on the arena con- 
sejcrated by so many proud recollections. True, the building 
in which they met would be in the main a new one ; hut 
XjsaXiy we apprehend the identity of the outer walls is not 
what the imagination cares about, or thinks about, in thus 
clinging to an interesting locality. With architects indeed, 
it may be othermse. Some of the eminent professional 
men examined by the committee are, we perceive, full of 
ikncies about the restoration of the old ecclesiastical build- 
ing, Edward Ill's chapel of St. Stephen's, and seem in- 
clined to remove the Commons elsewhere, mainly because 
tliey afe at present in the way of the execution of this pro- 
ject But the public in general, we conceive, do not care 
a straw about the restoration of St. Stephen s as a chapel, 
a^d would stai-e at such a proposition. The building 
fippears, no doubt, to have been a very magnificent one in 
its day — richly adorned with gilding, sculpture, and frescos, 
^nd also possessing much architectural beauty; but its 
moral history, which is what attaches the general mind, is 
a mere blank; we know nothing of it beyond its name. 
As a chapel, it has been as much forgotten for nearly the 
last three hundred years, as if during all that while not a 
stone of it had stood ; and the notion of its restoration as 
such seems, therefore, almost as preposterous as would be 
a proposal to rebuild some temple of Apollo or Diana, which 
had once gmced our island, but had not existed since the 
time of the Romans. 

Mr. Hopper s plan would leaye the place, though not 
exactly the room, in which the Commons assembled, the 
same which it now is, and dming so many ages has been. 
Future champions of the popular liberties would still take 
^heir stand on the same " holy ground" on which the battles 
of the constitution had been fought of old. The spot would 
still remain, what it has so long been, the central heart, 
from which not only the chief impulse is given to all the 
movements of our own mighty political system, but more 
of power and influence is sent forth than from any other 
pver the whole globe. Instead of Mr. Hopper's plan, how- 
ever, which would go entirely to change the form of the 
house, we would propose an extension partly in a lateral, 
and partly in a longitudinal direction, so as to preserve 
as much as possible tlie same shape of room, though with 
enlarged dimensions. For this purpose, we would sacrifice 
so much as might be necessary of the present lobby, and 
build a new lobby at the opposite end of the apartment. 
This, to our taste, would be preferable to making the ex- 
tension of the house in the latter direction, as it would allow 
the Speaker's chair and the benches to remain in their 
present position. 

Some such plan as this appears to have occurred to Mr. 
Croker, who is one of the witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee; but upon the whole, he is inclined to prefer an 
entirely new house, to be built to the north of the present, 
which might serve as its lobby. Nearly all the other 
plans suggest the erection of a new house to the east of 
tlio present, that is on the space between it and the river. 
Another of Mr.Croker's ideas is the removal of botli houses 
of parliament to St. James's Palace ; and somebody else 
sugf^ests the building of a new House of I^ords, and the 
conversion of the present into a House of Commons. 

Tlie following passage from Mr. Croker's evidence, besides 
some interesting facts, contains, we think, much good sense, 
and is well worthy of attention. " I must take the liberty 
of saying, if I may do so without presumption, that the 
committee appear to me to have calculated tlieir new house 
jupon too large a scale. The questions that have been read 
to me require accommodation for 600 members, at three feet 
lour by two feet each ; that appears to me too much, and it 
v« ill bo followed, if adopted, by disappointment and ]*egret ; 
this will be made apparent by a consideration of what ex- 
perience shews us to have been pmctically requisite. Before 
the Irish union, it never happened but once, that 500 mem- 
bei s were assembled, and that was in what has been called 
the * Great Walpolcan Battle,' at the end of Sir Robert 
Walpole's administration, when, I think in the year 1742, 
504 members voted. From the time of the Irish union to 



the first Reform Bill in i$3p. Ibr thirty y^^rs. tb^ria yere k^^ 

thirteen divisions which produceq 500 members, ana tut 
one which produced 550; the Reform Bill produced 608- 
Every body knows that on such occasions the great pres- 
sure exists for only the few last hours of a debate : and 
it should also be recollected that the space and venti- 
lation which would be required for 600 members in the 
month of July, would bo found uncomfortable for an 
ordinary house of 200 or 300 members in the month of 
January ; to say nothing of the disagreeable efiect on the 
House itself; and, above all, on any persons speaking 
in it, of seeing a desert of unfurnished benches ; it 
distracts the attention; and the members, moving about 
ill a large and thinly-attended House, would become pro- 
minent objects, and very much disturb both the] audience 
and the orator. It must also be recollected that the human 
voice has its limits ; and that it may be said, pretty accu- 
rately, that the smaller the room in which your audience 
can be personally accommodated, the better that audience 
will hear. Upon the whole, therefore, I should take the 
liberty of saying that if you allow three feet by two for each 
sitting, I consider it an ample space ; because, as you will, 
no doubt, have many and commodious gangways, and a 
corridor all round the House, there will be infinitely less 
occasion to cross members who are sitting than there is at 
present. You should, therefore, not compute, as seems to 
have been done, the dimensions of each seat, making full 
allowance for one member to sit and for another member to 
pass. With regard to the running measure of two feet for 
the sitting, I have nothing to say ; but that in the last hour 
of a great debate members will find it not very inconvenient 
to sit much closer; and I am therefore of opinion, upon the 
whole, that if you make provision for the general business 
of tlie House in the House itself to the amount of 400 or 450, 
you ought to consider by what means the extraordinary con- 
course of members on extraordinary occasions can be pro- 
\ided for ; and I believe that that would be best and most 
commodiously accomplished by a gallery, which, on ordinary 
occasions, does not offend you by its emptiness, and which at 
the moment of pressure afiTords seats for tlie additional 
number of members." 

The correctness of these remarks is confirmed, to a con- 
sidemble extent, in the remainder of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's evidence by a reference to different legislative 
chambers, and halls for lecturing or public debate. " I re- 
member," he says, **the Irish House of Commons; the 
Irish House of Commons was a circle of about fifty or fifty- 
five feet ; round it went a corridor ; over that corridor was a 
receding gallery for strangers. In the front of the gallery, 
on the perpendicular of the wall of the House, ran a circle 
of columns which supported a dome above. The number 
of members was 300, and as well as I recollect, the number 
of concentric seats were four or five. I was present at 
some of the gi*eat Union debates, and there seemed to me 
to be room enough ; but, in the gallery at least, it was 
what I should call a very bad hearing House, as the Com- 
mittee will easily conceive when they figure to themselves a 
high spherical dome, and a peripteraJ gallery running round 
the House." In this apartment the chair of the Speaker was 
in a line with the lower circle of seats, opposite the entrance 
gangway, and raised a few steps ; so that several of the 
benches occupied by members were placed almost behind the 
Speal'.er, nearly as they are in our present House of Commons. 
In the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, which is a semicircular 
room, with botli an advancing gallery for the more favoured 
class of strangers, and a receding gallery for the public, 
Mr. Croker states that he had found considerable difficulty 
in hearing, and that several members, upon his making 
inquiries of them, confirmed his opinion of its being a very 
bad hearing House. " It was owing, I thought, to a rever- 
beration," he adds ; •* and that was produced probably by a 
concurrence of causes, the size and height of the room, 
and the form of the walls and ceiling, as well, I think, as 
to the want of something to act as a soijnding-board behind 
or above the person speaking ; for his voice appeared to me 
to ascend to the skylight, rather than come into the body of 
the House." 

The American Hall of Representatives at Washington, 
which is of the same form with the French Chamber, is also, 
we may remark, well known to labour under the sanae 
greatest of all defects. It is a very splendid room, 96 feet 
across, and '40 feet in height. The gallery for the public 
extends around the entire circular part of tlie wall, and the 
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Speaker s c^air is placed below, in the centre of the wall 
opposite ; the seats of the members are ranged around in 
concentric rows, so that their faces are all to the Speaker, 
and their backs to the gallery. " This noble room, or more 
properly, amphitheatre,'* says Captain Hall, *• is not well 
adapted . for hearing. Were it actually a theatre, and the 
audience seated where the members are placed, while the 
actors addressed them from the corridor, or open space be- 
hind the Speaker s chair, along the diaimeter of the semi- 
circle* I dare say it might do very well; because the 
Speaker, when addressing the House from the chair, was 
heard distinctly enough by the members. It was always 
difficult, however, for any member of the House to make 
himself heard. I spoke to one of them about this essential 
defect. He replied that, for once, in America, utility had 
been sacrificed to beauty ; ' which,* said he, good-humour- 
edly enough, * you must- do us the justice to say, is not often 
the fault of this country. * *' 

The circumstance that this form of room is, perhaps, 
better adapted than any other for lecturing in, or speaking 
JTrom a platform, or other fixed station, seems to have too 
hastily led to the 'conclusion that it must answer equally 
well for that kind of debate which is carried on by persons 
speaking from all the different points in the apartment It is 
found that, in the latter case, tne semicircular form, instead 
of being the best, is one of the very worst suited for the pur- 
pose in view. The theatres of the London University, and of 
King s College, for instance, although both good lecturing- 
rooms, would probably make, either of them, a very bad 
House of Commons. For a debating-room, too, a very lofty 
roof seems to be objectionable ; and so, indeed, is any por- 
tion of empty space which can be avoided. With all its 
inconveniences, our present House of Commons possesses, 
at least, the auality of first-rate importance of being an 
excellent heanng-room. Even in the strangers* gallery, 
when there is no disturbance, every word spokei| in the 
body of the House, in the ordinary tone of debate, is dis- 
tinctly heard. Nor has the orator to' strain his voice in 
order to make himself audible. The room, although small, 
and without many accommodations which are provided else- 
where, as well as having no pretensions to majesty of ap- 
pearance, is, however, as Captain Hall well remarks, when 
contrasting it with the Hall at Washington, '* of such con- 
venient dimensions, that any member's voice may easily be 
heard when raised a httle above the pitch of ormnary con- 
versation; and, consequently, the loud oratorical tone, 
which is the bane of good debating, is entirely excluded, as 
unnecessary, and out of place." These advantages ore so 
important, that we trust, if a new House is to be built, the 
old one will not be condemned, or disftimished, vi^til some 
experience has been had of their comparative good and evil 
qualities ; so that, if the removal should not be found to 
answer expectation, the power of return to the forsaken 
benches may still exist. 

An elongated room, either with or without the comers 
rounded, appears to be the most suitable for a legislative 
assembly. When the present House of Commons was 
undergoing a slight alteration for the accommodation of the 
additional members at the Union with Ireland, the House 
sat in the Painted Chamber, and that room, Mr. Croker 
states, was a remarkably good place for hearing. It is, as 
already stated, an oblong apartment, and is somewhat longer 
than the House of Commons, but not so wide. The mag- 
nificent hall at Madrid in which the Cortes used to meet 
before the overthrow of the Constitutional Governoaent in 
Spain, was also, we believe, an excellent, hearing room, and 
its form was that of an oblon$^, with circular ends. The 
' throne and chair of the President were placed at one ex- 
tremity, the benches on which the members sat were ranged 
parallel to the side walls, and at the other end of the Cham- 
ber were two spacious galleries, one above the other, for the 
accommodation of strangers. The House of Lords may 
also be mentioned as another example. It is an oblong 
apartment, and although there is a good deal of empty 
space, and the newly- erected gallery is complained of as 
being too far removed from the body of the House, a per- 
son speaking in it, when his voice is not a very bad one, 
appears to make himself perfectly audible to all present 
without any extraordinary exertion. 

If it should, however, be determined tobuild a new House 
of Commons, there are various accessories which ought to 
form part of the plan, in addition to the legislative chamber. 
T]ie inconveniences of the present house consist nearly as 



much perhaps in the awkward arrangement, and inadequate 
size apd number of its committee-rooms and other offices, 
as in the confined dimensions of the House itself. This 
consideration, indeed, is urged by several of the witnesses 
as a strong argument in favour of building a new House, in 
a difierent situation, rather than retaining the present site ; 
but we do not see why the suite of new offices, includinj; 
the more spacious lobby, said to be so desirable, might not, 
instead of the House, be erected on the vacant ground to- 
wards the river. The House could then be left standing 
where it is, and merely receive enlargement in different di- 
rections in the way already suggested. The access to the 
house at present, whether for members or the public, is 
certainly anything but commodious ; and the want of any 
proper ante-room to separate the place in which the mem- 
bers are assembled from any crowds that may gather around 
it, composed, it may be, of an infuriated mob, or the lowest 
rabble from the streets, has been frequently attended with 
unpleasant consequences. In 1 780, the mob were with the 
utmost difiSculty prevented from forcing their way into the 
House, out of which they were only kept by the interventiun 
of the sUght door upon which they kept pressing, and occa- 
sionally knocking, for hours. And the follov>ing extract 
from the Journals, under the date of the T4th of June, 1C48, 
shows that matters had sometimes been nearly as bad in 
former times :— " Ordered, that the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the guard that do guard the House from time to time, 
do keep the clamorous women from coming up the stairs 
leading to the House of Commons' door, and from coming 
into and clamouring in Westminster Hall on the Speaker 
and members of the House." 

There is one advantage in the present situation of the 
houses of parliament which it might be difficult to secure, 
to the same degree, if they were removed fi-om that 
vicinity, — the • absence of any annoyance or interruption 
firom noise in the streets. It appears, howe\er, that of old 
our ancestors, in their riotous merriment, used sometimes to 
disturb the members from another quarter, — firom the river. 
The following entry occurs in the Journals of the Commons, 
under date of 31st May, 1610 ; " this day the Lord Mayor 
and the citizens, in the liveries of then: several companies, 
went to Putney, in their way to Richmond^ and waited upon 
Prince Henryi coming down to Whitehall ; the Duke of 
Bruns^vick, Karl of Shrewsbury, EarJ of Pembroke, and 
Earl of Mar, in the barge with him.. At nine o'clock 
in the morning they went. The drums and fifes were so 
loud, and the company so small, as Mr. Speaker thought 
not fit, after nine o'clock, to proceed in any business, but to 
arise and depart." 

SAVINGS BANK ANNUITIES. 

Thk Act 3 Will. IV. c. 14 is a great boon to the in 
dustrious classes, for whose benefit it was intended, by 
enabling them, under the guarantee of government, to 
secure a small, but certain, provision for the time of old age 
and declining strength. From doing this, many such per- 
sons can only have been prevented by the want of a means 
so eligible and safe as that which this Act provides. 

This Act enables a person to purchase an annuity of not 
less than 4/., or more than 20/. per annum, to commence at 
any age the purchaser may desire ; and which may be either 
immediate or deferred, for life or term of years ; hut no an- 
nuity can be contracted for on the life of a person under the 
age of fifteen. The purchase rnay, at the option of the 
purchaser, be effected either by the payment of a certain 
sum in the first instance, or by weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
or yearly instalments, 'i'he amounjt of the money paid 
down, or of the yearly instalments, must necessarily depend 
on the age of the purchaser, and on the time when he wishes 
the annuity to commence. If he lives to that time, he 
becomes entitled to receive an annuity in value equivalent 
to all his payments, with the compound interest accumulated 
thereon: but if he dies before the annuity becomes payable, 
it is provided that all the money he had contributed shall 
be returned to his family or executors ; and, in case of hii 
death after the payment of the annuity has commenced, the 
executors become entitled to all the arrears due at the an- 
nuitant's demise, and also to one-foiu-th of the expired an- 
nuity in addition, if claim is made for it within two years of 
his decease. Still further to diminish the possibility of any 
disadvantageous result to the purchaser, it is provided that 
should he feel unable to continue the payment of his yearly 
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instalments, he may at any time receive back the whole of 
the money he has paid on giving three months' notice. 

No annuity granted wUl he subject to any taxes, &c.,nor 
is it transferable, but must continue to be the property of, or 
he received for, the benefit of the party by, or for, whom it 
was originally purchased. But in case the purchaser of an 
annuity becomes bankrupt or insolvent, the annuity is to 
be repurchased by the Commissioners, and the money paid 
over to the assignee for the benefit of the creditors. 

The annuity is made payable half-yearly, namelv, on the 
5th of January and 5th of July, or the 5th of April and 
10th of October ; but if a person wishes to have his annuity 
paid quarterly, he has only to purchase one-half as payable 
in January and July, and the other in April and October, 
to effect his object. 

These annuities are to be purchased through the medium 
of the local savings banks ; but where none such exist, a 
parochial society may be formed for the special purpose, 
provided the rector, vicar, or minister, or a resident justice 
IS one of the trustees. Provision is also made that the 
annual payments may be continued, and the annuity re- 
ceived, at any other society than the one at which the con- 
tract was originally formed.- As the trustees and managers 
act as the agents of government, no unnecessary expenses 
are incurred in the management, which is wholly gratu- 
itous; and for such expenses as are necessary, no other 
sums can be demanded from the party contracting than a 
fee of 2s, 6d. on his application for the purchase of an an- 
nuitv, and afterwards no sum exceeding Is, yearly. 

The foreffoing are the provisions of the Act for carrying 
into effect tnis excellent plan of applying the savings of the 
provident and industrious. J. Tidd Pratt, Esq., who has 
mdefatigably exerted himself in the promotion of everything 
connected with the establishment and well-being of savings 
banks, has also, on this occasion, issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing rules proposed for the establishment and management 
of these societies. He is also preparing an abstract of the 
law relating to tkem, and a series of tables of the value of 
the annuities, all of which are highly useful. 



PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Since our September publication, the Committee for Re- 
porting on Public Petitions have issued three Reports, 
numbered from forty to forty-two. In concluding the 
Reports for the session, the Committee take occasion to 
state, that many of the petitions are not written upon parch- 
ment, according to the usual practice of the House, but 
upon paper — that many of those on paper are transcripts 
from one common original -that many of the signatures to 
them are in one and the same hand-writing — and that it has 
been alleged, that parties interested in a petition, have con- 
tracted with other persons to carry it about and procure 
signatures thereto, at a fixed sum for a given number. 
They also complain, that members presenting petitions, are 
in the habit of neglecting to inscribe their names on them ; 
and conclude with stating, that they had directed their clerk 
to prepare for the press an Index to the whole number of 
petitions presented. 



PariiameHtary, 
For vote by ballot • . . . • 

BcclesioMiical, 
For the better observance of the Sabbatli 
For removal of religious disabilities 
For abolition of tithes in England 
Against tithes* commutatiuu bill 
Against church patronage in Scotlanil . 
Against the composition act ^Ireland) 
For the tithes stay of suit*s bill . 
Against bishops' holding seats in the House 
of Lords 

For the repeal of the malt tax . 

Against the assessed taxes • . • 

Against tlie tax on merchant seamen . 

Against the legacy and probate duties . 

Against various other taxes, none of which 
have been included in any furmer enume- 
ration 

Ireland* 

For the repeal of the Union 

Against the disturbances bill 

Against the new system of education . 



No. of 
Petitions. 


No. of 

Signs. 


55 


37,314 


1,173 

135 

55 

43 

160 

6 

23 


277,425 
25,860 
18,375 
10,134 
68,025 
508 
2,827 


2 


462 


132 

49 

12 

3 


44,065 

20,915 

4,069 

2,033 


7 


317 


44 

671 

19 


13,263 

422,285 

2,088 



In favour of erand jury bill 

For the introduction of poor laws 

Mucelianeout, 
For the alioHtion of slavery 
Against the slavery abolition bill 
In favour of factories regulation bill 
Against ditto .... 

Against the retail beer act 
Against the Bank of Kngland charter bill 
Against the bankrupt's (Scotland) bill 
Against notaries-public bill 
In favour of ditto .... 
For reg^latious respecting linen weaving 
In favour of local courts 
For inquiry rcs^tecting the Cold Bath Fields' 

meeting ..... 
Complaining of abuses in corporations 
Against imprisonment fur debt . . 
Ditto ditto bill 

Against the metropolitan police 
Against the vestry acts 
Ai^ainst highways' bill 
For the protection of the ihippiog interest 
For alteration in the registry of vessels bill 
For encouragement to mechanics institutions 
For a revision of the laws of Scotland 
For uniformity of weights and measures 



N0VElffBEB» 


No. of 


No. of 


Petitions. 


Sl«iis. • 


17 


5,351 


33 


5,334 


5,020 


1,309,711 


32 


16,463 


143 


197,068 


26 


2,815 


228 


31,559 


15 


3,268 


25 


774 


22 


1U2 


3 


100 


8 


7,115 


5 


1,409 


4 


1,282 


133 


76,455 


7 


267 


2 


7G3 


11 


7,271 


6 


22,013 


51 


3,451 


18 


1,648 


3 


236 


I 


W8 


4 


993 


2 


195 



Other miscellaneous petitions reported since the 
Companion to the Newspaper, No. IX. 



115 



5,713 



ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 

QuANTiTiKS and declared value of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures exported in the year 1831 : — 



Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery 

Arms and Ammunition 

Bacon and Hams . cwt. 

Beef and Pork . barrels 

Beer and Ale • . tuns 

Books Printed l . cwts. 

Brass & Copper Manufactures do. 

Butter and Cheese . do. 

Coals, C^ulm, and Cinders . tons 

Cordage . . . cwts. 

Cotton Manufactures (entered by 
the yard) . . yds. 

Ditto Hosiery, Lace, and Small- 
wares .... 

Cotton Twist and Yarn . lbs. 

Earthenware of all sorts pieces 

Fish, — Herrings . barrels 

Glass (entered by weight) cwts. 
at value 

Hardwares and Cutlery . do. 

Hats, Beaver and Felt . dozens 

Iron and Steel (wrought and un- 
wrought) . . tons 

Lead and Shot . . do. 

Leather (wrought and un- 
wraught) . . lbs. 

Saddlery and Harness 

linen Man\ifactures (entered by 
the yard) . . yds. 

Thread, Tapes, and Small-wares 

Machinery and Mill-work 

Painters' colours 

Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, 
and Watches 

Salt 

Silk Manufactures 

Soap and Ciiudles 

Stationery of all sorts 

Sugar (refined) 

Tin (unwrought) 

Tin and Pewier Wares and Tin- 
plates .... 

Wool, Sheep's and Lambs* lbs. 

Woollen and Worsted Yarn lbs. 

Woollen Manufactures (entered 
by the piece) . pieces 

by the yard . . yds. 

Hosiery and Small-wares 

All othi-r Articles 

Total declared value of British 
and Irish produce and ma- 
nufactures, exported from the 
United Kingdom 



Quantity. 



7,554 

41,243 

8,844 

4,112 

181,951 

63,260 

510,831 

30,276 



Declared Valne- 

£ 790,293 

562,765 

22,689 
117,9*»2 
161,768 
101,110 
808,124 
254,024 
199,760 

81,986 



421,385,303 12,163,513 



63,821,440 

37,028,897 

96,712 

177,915 

336,194 
62,854 

124,312 
6,777 

1,314,931 



69,233,892 



bushels 9,932,214 



lbs. 

cwts. 
do. 



9,625,686 

581,836 
21,763 



3,494,275 
1,592,455 

1,997,348 
5,797,546 



1,118,672 

3,975,019 

461,090 

109,656 

4*20,044 

9,580 

1,622,429 

170,188 

1,123,372 
96,333 

246,410 
61,312 

2,400,043 

61,661 

105,491 

102,065 

188,144 
165,437 
578,874 
236,499 
179,216 
1,238,919 
77,718 

230,143 
173,105 
158,111 

4,580,902 
500,956 
150,155 

1,363,874 



37,164,372 



1888. 
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STATEMENT of the I^rices of British Staple Articles ; Prices (exclusive of Duty) of West India and Spanish 
Main Produce ; and Prices (exclusive of Duty) of East India Produce ; for Eight Years, from 1826 to 1833. 



STATEMENT OF THE PRICES OF BRITISH STAPLE ARTICLES. 



From the London Mercantile ^ 

Price Ciirient. 
First Week in J&unai y, ^ 
















■^ 






b 


i. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1883. 






£. s.d. 


£. 


«. d. 


£. :d. 


£. *. d. 


£. i,d. 


£. 9. d. 


£. 


t.d. 


£. t.rf. 


PcL 


Pet. 


Alum . • . . 


ton 


15 


16 





16 


15 15 


15 


13 10 


10 





9 10 


36 






















No duty. 








Coab, Newcastle . chiild.1 


2 2 6 


1 


10 3 


1 12 9 


1 12 


1 11 


I 11 


' 1 


9 9 


rlTBp'ton 


• 




Sunderlanil . „ 


} 


2 4 


1 


11 6 


1 14 


1 13 


1 14 


1 12 


1 


11 3 


\ . *>' 


50 




(Exclusive uf duty of 6t,) 


J 




















(91 6 p'cb. 


. 




CopiHT, in sheets . 


lb. 


1 21 





1 


1 


Olli 


11 


10 





10 


11 


24 




Copperas, green . . ( 
Corii : — 
Wheat, Kent and Essex 


cwt. 


4 





5 


5 


5 


5 


... 





5 


3 9 


6 




qr. 


3 3 


3 


2 


3 2 


4 6 


3 10 


3 18 


3 


10 


2 18 


10 




Flour ... 1 


»ack 


3 


2 


8 


2 10 


3 15 


3 


3 3 


3 


3 


2 10 


16 




Do. Inrerior 




2 13 


2 


5 


2 4 


3 10 


2 10 


2 14 


2 


13 


2 5 


15 




Oats, f«f«diiiff . 


qr. 


1 7 


1 


12 


1 5 


1 8 


1 4 


1 7 


1 


4 


1 1 


22 




Barley . 


„ 


1 15 


1 


18 


1 13 


2 2 


1 15 


1 18 


1 


10 


1 12 


8 




Beans, tick 




2 5 


2 


9 


2 4 


1 19 


. 1 14 


1 19 


1 


18 


1 15 


22 




Do. small 




2 10 


2 


13 


2 110 


2 3 


2 2 


2 3 


2 


2 


1 17 


26 




Peas, hog 


,} 


2 8 


2 


10 


2 2 


2 


1 17 


1 19 


1 


18 


1 17 


22 




Rye 


n 


1 16 


1 


18 


1 12 


2 2 


1 13 


2 


1 


18 


1 16 


. 




Mttlt 
Drugs:— 

Arsenic, white . 


ff 


2 10 


2 


2 


2 18 


3 6 


2 18 


3 6 


3 


6 


2 16 


20 




cwt 


3 2 


3 


2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 20 


2 





1 14 


19 




Aquafortis 


lb. 


8 





8 


5 


5 


5 


5 





5 


5 


37 




Borax, refined . 


n 


1 4 





1 1 


1 li 


1 2 


1 0} 


11 





010^ 


84 


46 




Camplwr . 


>» 


3 4 





3 


2 10 


2 7 


2 3 


2 2 





4 1 


2 6 


25 




Sal Ammoniac 


cwt. 


4 17 Or 


4 


12 


4 13 


4 5 


3 15 


3 12 


3 


3 


3 1 


37 




Epsom . • • 


}, 


1 0* 







1 1 


1 1 


17 6 


16 





11 


13 


35 




Glauber . 


if 


12 





10 


9 


10 


10 


9 





8 


8 


33 




Saltmstre . 


it 


1 8 


1 


9 


1 11 


1 11 


I 11 


2 4 


2 


30 


2 1 


. 


46 


Soda . . ' . 


„ 


1 8 


1 





1 1 


19 6 


17 


17 





15 


12 6 


55 




Verdigris 


lb. 


2 3 





2 


2 


2 


2 


2 





1 9 


1 3 


44 




Vermilioii 


„ 


4 2 





3 


3 


3 


3 


3 





3 2 


2 10 


32 




Vitriol, blue or Roman 


cwt. 


2 9 


I 


18 


2 


1 18 


1 16 


1 14 


I 


12 


1 11 


36 




Feathers, Irish grey 


lb. 


I 1 





1 6 


1 6 


1 3 


1 3 


1 





1 


1 


7 




Do. fine white 


If 


1 5 





1 5 


1 5 


I 5 


1 5 


1 4 





I 4 


1 4 


5 




Glue ... 4 


:wt. 


3 8 


3 





2 14 


2 10 


2 6 


2 


2 





1 16 


47 




Hops, Sussex . . po4 


cket 


14 14 


4 10 


3 10 


3 3 


5 16 


7 10 


5 


6 


7 7 


50 




Do. Kent 


ft 


I&IO 


5 


12 


4 


3 10 


6 10 


8 8 


7 





10 


39 




Iron, in bars . • 


ton 


11 


11 





10 


9 


7 10 


7 


6 


5 


6 


45 




Do. pigs 


it 


10 


8 


10 


7 


6 10 


5 10 


5 5 


5 





4 15 


52 




Do. huops 

Lead, pig, best . fod.i 

Do. milled sheet . ton. 


ti 


16 


15 





14 


12 10 


110 


10 10 


9 





8 10 


46 






27 10 


22 





20 


18 


16 10 


14;i0 


13 10 


13 


52 




-J 


26 10 


24 





22 


20 


17 


15 


14 





14 10 


45 




Do. ore . . „ 


s 


22 


19 





18 10 


17 10 


19 


16 


14 


00 


13 


40 




Do. red . . „ 


J 


26 


25 





24 


24 


• • • 


17 


16 





15 10 


40 




Do. dry white • „ 


e 


35 


31 





30 


30 


28 10 


25 


24 





21 


40 




Do. Litharge . „ 


O 


26 


25 





25 


25 


22 


18 10 


18 





15 


41 




Do. barA . • „ 




28 


27 





. • • 


• . • 


• • . 


... 


, 


• 


14 


50 




Do. ground white 
Leather, calf skins 


ton 


42 


34 





30 


28 


28 


24 


24 





24 


42 




lb. 


2 9 





2 4 


2 4 


2 3 


2 6 


2 1 





2 1 


2 


27 




Horse hides . • 


}} 


I 4 





I 3 


1 5 


1 6 


1 9 


1 6 





1 5 


1 41 


• 


3 


Molasses . . . < 


:wt. 


1 10 


1 


5 6 


1 5 6 


1 26 


18 6 


1 2 6 


1 


2 6 


1 4 6 


18 




Oil of vitriol 


lb. 


2 





2 


u 


1^ 


li 


1^ 





Oli 


li 


25 




Oil-cake 


ton 


7 


6 





6 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5 


28 




Pitch .' . 


cwt. 


6 





6 


6 


6 6 


7 


6 





6 


6 6 


• 


8 


Provisions : — 




























Butter, Cork 


)» 


4 10 


4 10 


4 


3 17 


3 8 


6 4 


4 


14 


4 


11 




Beef . . . tl 


erce 


7 


6 10 


7 15 


6 


6 2 6 


5 10 


5 


12 6 


7 12 6 


, 


17 


Pork 


it 


6 15 


, 


, , 


6 


5 15 


5 5 


5 15 


6 





6 2 6 


9 




Bacon, Waterford 


„ 


2 13 


2 


8 


2 5 


2 10 


1 19 


2 5 


2 


8 


2 6 


13 




Roiiin, black • • < 


:wt. 


6 





6 6 


7 6 


7 


6 6 


6 





7 6 


7 


• 


16 


Do. yellow . 


,) 


7 





7 6 


8 6 


8 


7 6 


7 





8 6 


8 


• 


14 


Salt, common 


ton 


1 





10 


9 


10 


9 


12 





80 


8 


60 




Seeds, caraway . « 


cwt. 


2 


2 





2 4 


2 7 


2 10 


3 


3 


4 


3 10 


a 


75 


Do. Canary . • 


qr. 


5 5 


5 


10 


3 15 


3 14 


2 16 


4 


4 





3 15 


28 




Do. linseed . • • 


fi 


2 10 


2 


6 


2 


2 4 


2 


2 12 


2 


5 


2 16 


, 


12 


Soap, yellow 


cwt. 


2 18 


3 





3 4 


3 2 


3 2 


3 4 


3 


2 


3 2 


. 


6 


Do. mottled 


it 


3 6 


3 


8 


3 10 


3 8 


3 8 


3 10 


3 


8 


3 8 


• 


3 


Do. white curd • 


it 


3 10 


3 


12 


3 14 


3 12 


3 12 


3 14 


3 


12 


3 12 




2 


Spermaceti, refined • 


lb. 


2 





2 


1 9 


1 9 


1 9 


1 3 





i 2 


I 2 


41 




Spirits, British . • 


gal. 


i(Excln- 





4 


3 4 


3 9 


2 6 


3 





3 


28 


33 




Do. Irish 


fi 


Uive of 





3 10 


3 1 


3 9 


2 6 


3 





30 


2 7 


32 




Do. Scotch • 


it 


Wo 





3 10 


3 1 


3 9 


2 6 


2 11 





3 


2 7 


32 




Steel, blister 


cwt. 


2 


4 


2 4 


2 4 


2 16 


2 10 


2 1.0 1 


2 10 




13 


Do.ihear , , • 


» 


3 10 


3 10 


3 IQO 


3 10 


4 


3 10 

1 


3 


5 


3 5 


7 





(COMTIUVIO.) 
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NoVEMIifEl^, 



STATEMENT OF BBITISH STAPLE ARTICLES.— (CJoktimubo.) 



Fiom tho London Mercantile i 

Price Current, > 

First Week in January. ' 




























S3^ 




1826. 


1827. 


,1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1838. 




£. 9.d. 


£. t.d. 


£. 


s.d. 


£. t.d. 


£. 


t.d. 


£. 


«.</. 


£. 


8,d. 


£. 


g.d. 


P*cL 


P*ct.' 


Sufifar, refinecl— 
































Fine double loaf . . cwt. 


5 16 0. 


6 


6 





5 16 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


8 


5 





13 




Fine crushed, on board „ 


2 10 


2 14 


2 


15 


2 12 


2 


8 


2 





2 





I 


18 


24 




Ordinary lumps . • „ 


4 1 


3 19 6 


4 


2 


3 14 


3 


10 6 


3 


2 


3 





3 





25 




Do. on boards . 


)) 


] 19 


2 6 


2 


3 


1 14 6 


1 


U 


1 


7 6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


33 




Tallow, rough fat . 


stone 


2 74 


2 91 





2 64 


2 6 





2 2 





2 94 





2 94 





2 10} 


, 


9 


Town 


. cwt. 


2 7 


2 10 


2 


6 


2 5 


2 





2 


10 


2 


10 


2 


11 6 


• • - 


9 


Melted Stuff . 


yf 


1 13 


I 16 


1 


16 


I 16 


1 


13 


1 


16 


1 


16 


1 


18 


, 


15 


Rough 


n 


1 2 


1 3 


1 


2 


1 3 


1 





, 


, , 


1 


2 


1 


4 


, 


9 


(Excltisive of Duty 


) 
































Candles, Mould 


12 lbs. 


9 6 


9 6 





9 6 


9 





8 





8 6 





9 





8 6 


10 




Do. Store . 


)) 


8 


8 





8 


7 6 





7 





7 6 





7 6 





7 


12 




Tin, Blocks . 


cwt 


4 9 


4 1 


3 


16 


3 14 


3 


13 


3 17 


3 


12 6 


3 12 6 


18 




Do. Bars 


)f 


4 116 


4 3 6 


3 


18 6 


3 16 6 


3 


15 6 


3 


19 6 


3 


14 6 


3 


14^ 


18 




Do. Plates . 


box 


2 5 


2 2 


2 





2 


1 


18 


1 


15 


1 


13 


1 


10 


33 




Turpentine,Spirits,Town-drawur/. 


2 19 


3 6 


3 


3 


3 2 


2 18 


3 


4 


2 


16 


2 


11 


13 




Wax, Bees . . . „ 


13 10 


13 


13 





11 


• 


. • 


7 


10 


7 


10 


8 


5 


38 




From Report on Bank Chartbr. 
































Cheese, Cheshire . 


3 5 


2 10 


2 10 


2 10 


2 





2 





2 


00 


I 




38 






3 8 


3 18 


4 





4 


3 


10 


3 


10 


3 


10 


, 




, 


2 


Meat, Beef . 


4 6 


4 6 





4 


3 6 





3 10 





3 8 





3 6 


, 




22 






5 


4 8 





4 8 


4 8 





4 4 





4 4 





4 4 


; 




13 




Do. Mutton . 


4 5 


3 


Q 


3 


4 





40 





40 





4 


, 




8 






5 


4 8 





4 8 


5 4 





4 6 





4 6 





5 


• 




• 




Frou Private Soorcrs op 
































Information. 
































Cotton Twist, No. 20 


lU 


11 





9 


9J 





10 





9} 

Oil; 





84 





9} 


19 




Ditto 40 


I 0: 


1 02 





I 04 


1 





1 H 





lU 





1 


4 




Ditto 60 


1 10 


1 5i 





1 4 


1 6 





1 7i 





1 G 





1 54 





1 6i 


17 




Ditto 80 


2 2 


I Si 


. 


I 7 


1 9 





1 10 





1 9 





1 74 





1 8 


23 




Oatmeal . . . . to a 


16 16 


24 


16 





16 16 


15 


4 


16 





16 


0* 


12 


16 


23 




Split Peas . . . bushel 


10 


9 





9 


8 





7 6 


Q 


8 6 





7 6 





7 6 


25 




Chemical Preparations. 
































Tartaric Acid . . lb. 


4 


3 6 





2 10 


2 6 





2 4 





23 





2 2 





2 


50 




Citric .... „ 


16 


15 





12 


9 





9 





9 





9 





8 6 


46 




Oxalic . . . . „ 


2 9 


2 6 





2 6 


2 3 





2 3 





2 6 





2 4 





2'3 


18 




Muriatic . . . „ 


3 


3 





2 


2 





14 





1 





1 





O"! 


66 




Acetic . . . . „ 


1 2 


1 2 





1 2 


1 2 





1 2 





1 2 





1 





1 


14 




Carb. of Ammonia . . „ 


1 


10 





10 


9^ 





8 





9 





7i 





64 


45 




Carb. of Soda . . „ 


d. 3 6 


2 





I 8 


1 1 





8 





8 





os' 


. 


os' 


80 




Sugar of Lend . . „ 


1 


J 





9 


9 





9 





8 





7 





7 


40 




Prussiat of Potash . • „ 


4 


3 6 





3 


2 6 





2 6 





2 9 





2 9 





2 9 


31 




Sal Kochelle . . • „ 


1 6 


1 6 





1 6 


I 6 





1 4 





1 





11 





11 


38 




Sulphate of Zinc • . cwt. 


1 18 


1 18 


1 


16 


1 12 


1 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


44 





PRICES (EXCLUSIVE OF DUTY) OF WEST INDIA AND SPANISH MAIN PRODUCE. 



Annatto, Flag 


lb. 


Brazilletto 


ton 


Cochineal, Black . 


lb. 


Cocoa. West India 


V 


Grenada, fine red . 


}t 


Coffee, cwt.— 




Ordinary Dom, and St, Lucic 


Good and fine middlinj* 




Jamaica ordinary. 




Good, fine, and middling 




Cotton, common W. I. . 


lb. 


Arrow Root . 


» 


Cassia Fistula 


cwt. 


Fiwtic .... 


ton 


Sarsaparilla, Honduras . 


lb. 


Vera Cruz . . 


)} 


Tamarinds . 


cwt. 


Ginger, cwt. — 




Jamaica, fine scraped . 




Barbadoes . 




Hides, Salted 


lb. 


Indigo, Caracco Flores . 


}} 


Copper and low ordinjiry 


» 


Lignum Vit» 


ton 


Logwood, Jamaica, picked 


» 



2 4 


2 3 


1 


e 


1 


8 


10 





7 


6 


78 




10 3 4 


7 3 4 


6 3 4 


6 


3 4 


e 17 


6 17 


6 


17 


13 17 




23 


1 


18 


13 6 





12 


11 5 


9 





8 4 


8 2 


57 




3 


2 16 


2 


2 


6 


1 13 


• • . 


1 


15 




41 




4 6 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


5 


3 14 


13 




3 2 


2 12 


2 7 


1 


19 


I 17 


I 13 


4 


1 


3 10 




12 


4 15 


4 8 


3 18 


, 


, , 


. ■ • 


2 18 


4 


11 


4 2 


13 




2 15 


2 9 


1 17 


1 


16 


1 13 


I 18 


4 


2 


3 8 




13 


4 18 


4 14 


4 6 


2 


18 


3 17 


... 


4 


18 


4 13 


5 




94 


d Hu 


7 





7 


64 


Q 7i 





64 


75 


18 




1 11 


I 11 


2 5 





2 3 


1 9 


1 3 





1 3 


1 3 


34 




. • 


, , , 


6 6 8 


5 


6 8 


5 6 8 


2 ll 8 


I 


16 8 


1 I 8 


83 




10 17 


9 4 6 


10 15 6 


10 


5 6 


8 15 6 


9 4 6 


7 


16 6 


9 6 


17 




1 6 


1 9 


3 





2 3 


1 3 


1 9 





2 


1 8 




11 


. 


. . . 


2 


, 


, , 


9 


6 





8 


8 


66 




3 1 4 


3 1 4 


2 11 4 


4 


1 4 


4 1 4 


3 19 4 


4 


1 4 


3 16 4 




■24 


14 8 6 


7 8 6 


7 8 6 


9 


86 


7 13 6 


9 8 6 


9 


8 6 


14 2 6 


2 




6 18 6 


2 11 6 


2 2 6 


1 


16 6 


1 8 6 


1 18 6 


2 


8 6 


3 13 6 


47 




7i 


6 4J 


4i 





51 


5} 


6 





5} 


6j: 


13 




13 


116 


11 





9 6 


6 6 


6 6 





6 


6 


53 




6 9 


iO 4 9 


3 9 





4 


2 6 


2 4 





2 


2 2 


67 




14 8 8 


9 10 


9 10 


6 


10 


5 10 


5 5 


5 16 


6 


58 




7 5 


7 


6 10 


7 





6 5 


6 10 


6 


5 


6 3 


15 





(Continued.) 
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COMPANION to THE fiE^SPAfkK 



iU 



PRICES (EXCLUSIVE OP DUTY) OF WEST INDIA AND SPANISH MAIN PRODUCE.— (Contiml id.) 



From the London Mercantile 


[ 
























k 


h 

I- 


Prio* Current. 
First Wrck in Jautury, 


1826. 


1827. 


162S. 


182&. 


ie 


^30. 


1831. 


1S32. 


1833. 


. 




£. s. d. 


£. 


t.d. 


£. «. rf. 


£. s.d. 


£. 


t.d. 


£. *. d 


£. 


t, d. 


£. B.d. 


FcL 


Molasses 




1 2 


1 


1 


18 


14 





13 


13 





14 


1 1 


4 1 


Nicaragua AVi»o<l, ton. — 


























1 


Lar^e and Solid 




25 5 


21 


5 


15 5 


13 5 


13 


5 


14 5 


15 


15 


18 


28 1 


Small 




17 5 


12 


5 


9 5 


7 5 


8 


5 


7 15 


12 


5 


14 15 


14 ' 


Pimento 


1]>. 


yj 





10 


9 


8J 





6 


5 





6 


5> 


46 




Rum, per gallon (per Sykea's 
Hydrometer) — 




























Jamaica 12 to 14 ct.! 
• ditto 15 to 18 „; , 




2 10 





3 1 


3 5 


3 4 





2 3 


2 2 





2 


2 3 


20 




dilto 28 to 30 „ . 




3 6 





3 10 


4 6 


4 2 





3 


3 





2 4 


2 10 


19 




• Strongest Jamaica 


ewt. 


3 8 





4 3 


4 9 


4 6 





3 8 


3 8 





3 2 


3 4 


9 




Demcrara , 




3 





3 8 


3 9 


4 





3 


2 6 





2 1 


2 9 


8 




Tolmcco, St, pomiii|ro Leaf 


jf 


2 6 





10 


7i 


7i 





6i 


81 





8^ 


1 


GO 




Sugar, B. P. Muscovado- 
Jamaica, fine 
































2 8 


2 


5 


2 3 


2 4 


2 





1 15 


I 


12 


1 15 


27 




Good brown 




1 19 


1 


12 


1 15 


1 10 


1 


4 


1 4 


1 


3 


1 8 6 


26 




Ilavannah, fine wlute . 




2 10 


2 


5 


2 9 


2 10 


2 


9 


1 18 


1 


13 


1 15 


30 




ditto yellow 


M 


1 IG 


1 


16 


1 17 


1 18 


1 


9 


1 5 


1 


6 


1 6 


27 





PRICKS (EXCLUSIVE OF DUTY) OF EAST INDIA PRODUCE. 



Arrack, Batavia 
Cotfee, Mocha 
Cotton, Surat 
Do. Bourbon 
Aloes, Kpatica, dry 
Aniseeds, star 
Borax, refined 
Do. unrt-fined 
Camphire, China . 
Cardamoms, Ceylon 
Do. Malabar 
Cantor Oil . 
China root . 
Cochineal 
Cocultis Indicus 
Col umbo root 
Culx'bs 

Dragon's Blood 
Galls, blue . 
Do. white 
Gum Ammoniac . 
Do. Aoimi, half-scraped 
Do. do. clean 
Do. Arabic, fine . 
Do, do. brown drop 
Do. Assafcetida 
Gum Benjamin, 2d. 
Gambogium, picked 

Kino 
Lac Lake 

Dye D T 

Other fine sorts 

Seed 

Shell, dark 
orance 

Stick . 

Wyrrh , 

Olibanum , 
Orpiment , 
Afunjeet 
JVIusk, China 
Nnx Vomica 
Oil of Cassia 
Do. Cajaputa 
Do. Cinnamon 
Do. Cloves . 
Do- Mace, expressed 
Do. Nutmegs 
Rhubarb, common 
Dafch trimmed 
Safflower 
Sago, {)earl . 
Sal Ammoniac 
Senna • 



gai. 

cwt 

lb. 

>» 
cwt. 



lb 

)i 
cwt. 

lb 

Cl\( 



lb. 



cwt 



02 

cwt. 



02. 





)l 





a 





if 





It 





»> 





lb. 





w 





cwt. 


9 


)) 


3 



ib. 



4 6 
lU 

CI 

1 1 






18 

3 

3 

2 

9 







1 



5 

9 

10 
25 

6 

G 
12 

5 

9 

4 

2 

6 

1 10 
16 10 
16 
2 
5 6 
5 
18 
15 






15 



15 



1 

4 

1 

10 

3 









15 












5 

10 






5 5 
1 10 
15 
11 












6 



G 
3 2 




15 
3 15 
2 6 



7 




15 
2 



6 

5J 
10 




1 18 

9 

1 

3 

1 2 
10 

3 







1 15 
3 15 
10 



2 
4 6 

4 
18 



5 
5 


5 
5 

15 

11 

5 

6 
10 

1 9 
21 

3 2 
3 



8 

2 10 

3 10 
1 9 



10 









5 

5 

5 

1 6 
IG 

1 



2 





2 




9 



3 

10 

G 

9 

3 10 

1 15 

15 

10 







2 

3 

3 
19 


10 

4 









6 
10 

6i 
10 
I 6 

24 

2 - 

4 

5 



8 10 



7 


19 
5 
2 

V 





1 
8 
6 

17 
4 
3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
1 
3 
1 

28 

13 




1 

4 
5 
4 
15 
5 
3 
1 
1 













4} 

94 




15 

'5 6 

1 6 
9 6 

2 
15 6 

2 

13 





5 
10 


10 







5 
15 

15 
10 





2 

3 



3 
10 

5 

5 

A 


10 


10 
15 
10 




17 





3 

4 

5 



4 
8 

9 
2 
3 
6 
6 
8 10 

1 12 

2 18 
2 



5 
6 10 
5 
8^ 


10 

8 

4 
10 

1 2 
6 
1 3 

5 
1 9 



1 10 
12 


15 
10 
10 

12 10 

3 
1 15 

4 
I 10 

22 



3 

24 
3 
3 
5 
G 



12 



1 10 





2 

3 6 
2 6 








5 5 
5 15 
4 4 
16 10 
4 10 
2 
8 
5 

10 


8 

17 

9 



1 
2 








Q 
6 
1 13 



4 6 





5 
1 8 



4 6 


4 6 


4 3 


5 




6 7 


6 10 


4 


27 




h{ 


[005 


5A 10 




^ 


6 9 


10 22 




16 5 


16 


14 22 




4 5 


3 10 


3 8 10 




3 


3 6 


... 




10 


3 


3 


. • • 




9 


4 14 


15 


6 


33 




1 6 


' 1 6 


1 10 


, 


83 


5 6 


4 6 


3 2 


20 




1 4 


1 


1 4 


, 


14 


1 5 


1 6 


1 16 




20 


I 3 


1 3 


1 8 


52 




I 


1 3 


1 


80 




5 15 


4 U 


3 5 


f.3 




4 5 


5 10 


3 5 


67 




27 


27 


20 


20 




3 10 


3 12 


3 11 


47 




3 6 


3 10 


3 8 


43 




5 10 


7 


7 


41 




6 


6 


6 6 




26 . 


12 5 


12 


10 10 


. 


16 


3 


2 18 


3 


29 




1 18 0* 


, , 


. • • 


24 




3 U 


4 


8 G 




33 


1 10 


1 10 


1 10 






24 


19 


16 10 


, 




14 


12 


12 


25 




1 6 


1 4 


1 


60 




3 4 


2 4 


2 3 


59 




2 


1 5 


1 3 


75 




3 12 


3 10 


3 5 




•261 


G 10 


5 5 


6 


, 


60 


8 10 


7 10 


7 7 




47 


4 


2 15 


2 13 


18 




16 


16 


11 10 


23 




2 IG 


5 


3 12 


10 




2 


2 


3 


42 




1 15 


1 1 


1 6 


13 




2 10 


3 15 


1 10 


, 


100 


1 10 


1 5 


1 1 




50 


5 


9 


7 




16 


1 


5 


9 




50 


14 


IG 


8 


5 




9 


1 G 


9 


r>o 




2i 


4 


24 


58 




1 8 


2 


1 4 


57 




3 


• • • 


1 10 


3S 




4 


• • • 


3 4 


39 




9 


10 10 


9 10 




5 


2 


1 16 U 


2 14 


28 




3 10 


... 


3 3 


16 




23 


2 2 


1 11 
(Co 


23 

NTINI 


L'KO.) 



W6 



COUf>ANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 



November, 1833. 



PRICES (BXCLUSIVB OF bUTY) OF EAST INDIA PRODUCE,— (Coktdhjed.) 



From the London Mercantno^ 




























r 


s - 


Price Current. 
: . FInt Week in Jamaary, . 


i 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 






£. t. d. 


£. 


t. d. 


£. 


M. d. 


£. #. rf. 


£. 


*. d. 


£. #. rf. 


£. 


*. d. 


£. 


*. d. 


Pci. 


P'el, 


Terhi Japonica . ' . 


cwt. 


2 15 


1 


16 


1 


16 


1 16 


1 


5 


2 


1 


8 


2 





27 




Turmeric, Bengal • 


ft 


1 15 


1 





1 


10 


I 3 





17 


17 





14 


15 


67 




Do. Java . • 


)l 


2 5 


1 


10 


1 


13 


1 8 


1 


3 


18 


18 





19 


57 




Do. China « 


1) 


4 


2 





2 





1 16 


1 


10 


I 5 


1 


8 


1 


SI 


72 






lb. 


3 9 





4 





4 


2 11 





3 2 


3 3 





3 2 





3 3 


13 




Indigo, purple 
Ord. and very low 


ft 


12 7 





11 6 





12 


9 





7 9 


• • ■ 





6 





5 9 


54 




ii 


5 6 





5 6 





5 


4 3 





3 3 


2 9 





2 3 





2 9 


50 




Mother of Pearl shelli :— 


































China 


cwt. 


6 10 


4 10 


4 





6 


5 





4 10 


4 


15 


4 


4 


35 




Scotfs 


), 


3 10 


, 


, 


2 15 


3 15 


3 





4 


3 


3 


2 





42 




Nankeen, yellow . 


piece 


4 9 





5 





5 


5 8 





4 3 


4 2 





2 10 





2 5 


48 




Do. white 


9^ 


3 6 


3 10 





3 10 


• . 





2 10 


2 6 





2 2 





3 6 


, 






100 


5 


, 


, , 





8 6 


7 





3 6 


9 





4 





3 


40 




Rice, Patna 


cwt. 


1 7 


1 


1 


1 





1 5 


1 





1 1 


1 





1 


4 


11 




Do. Bengal, white 


ft 


I 1 





19 





14 


18 





13 


16 


16 6 





16 


23 




Do. do. cargo 


ft 


16 


13 





10 


13 





8 


10 6 


. 


. 





12 


25 




Saltpetre, rough 


)) 


1 3 6 


1 


3 6 


1 


5 


1 4 6 


1 


6 


2 


1 


19 


1 


17 


. 


67 


Do. British refined 


*, 


1 9 


1 


9 


1 


11 


1 11 


1 


11 


2 4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


, 


41 


Silk, Bengal tkein 


» fy 


14 


1 


9 8 


1 





1 3 11 





17 4 


18 





16 3 


, 


. 


, 


16 


Do. Organzine 


), 


1 9 





5 6 





5 


I 6 


1 


1 6 


19 


19 


19 


34 




Spices, Cassia buds 


)} 


12 


9 


5 


5 


10 


5 5 


4 


4 


4 6 


4 


3 


3 


15 


68 




Cassia Lignea . 


n 


6 10 


6 


6 


5 


6 


4 12 


3 


10 


3 5 


4 


18 


3 


18 


40 




Cinnamon, 1st quality 


)} 


7 8 





7 11 





6 9 


7 5 





8 6 


10 





9 6 





8 10 


, 


15 


Ordinary, Cevlon 
Cloves, Bourbon 




2 6 





2 6 





2 3 


3 





3 10 


4 9 





5 6 





4 6 


, 


80 


,) 


2 2 





2 6 





1 4 


1 3 





1 3 


1 2 





1 





11 


57 




Do. Amboyna • 


* n 


3 3 





3 





2 9 


2 7 





2 6 


2 2 





20 





1 7 


51 




Ginger, Bengal 


* 1) 


1 10 





16 


1 





17 


13 


I 4 


1 


14 


2 


6 


, 


53 


Do. Malabar . 


M 


3 


1 


5 


1 


5 


17 





13 


1 5 


1 


15 


2 


6 


23 




Mace 


lb. 


5 2 





6 9 





5 7 


6 5 





5 6 


6 





5 8 





6 4 


. , 


22 


Nutmegs, ungarbled Ci 


[).'8 „ 


3 6 





4 1 





3 8 


3 5 





3 4 


3 10 





3 3 





4 3 


, 


21 


Pepper, black heavy , 


>» 


5} 





5 





3i 


34 





3| 


4 





2^* 





4J 


26 




Do. do. light 
Sugar: — 

Bengal, fine white 


)} 


5 





4' 





3| 


3f 





^ 


3| 





3| 





3| 


25 




. ,cwt. 


1 19 


1 


18 


1 


17 


1 18 


1 


15 


1 13 


1 


9 


1 


10 


23 




Low 


* » 


1 16 


1 


14 


1 


12 


1 13 


I 


9 


1 6 


1 


2 


1 


4 


33 




Mauritius • 


> V 


1 19 


2 





1 


18 


1 18 


1 


12 


1 13 


1 


10 


1 


12 


18 




China and Siam 


lb. 


1 17 


1 


18 


1 


18 


1 15 


, 


, 


1 4 6 


1 


6 


1 


5 


32 




Tea,Bohea . 


2 3 





2 2} 





2 2} 


1 8 


'o 


1 7 


2 





2 





2 


11 




Congou, common 


• >» 


2 61 








2 3f 





2 1§ 


2 If 





2 21 





2 li 


17 




Tin, Banca 


. cwt. 


4 5 


4 


2 


3 


13 


3 12 


3 


10 


3 2 


3 





3 





29 




Toirtoiseshell 


If 


2 9 


2 


9 


2 


19 


2 14 


2 


10 


2 19 


2 


16 


3 





, 


22 


Wood, Sanders Red 


ton 


12 10 


9 





10 





10 


11 


10 


15 


15 





18 





, 


44 


Ebony, black 


>» 


23 


24 





, 


, , 


17 


9 





6 


5 





7 





69 




Sapan . • 


• » 


24 


24 





, 


• . 


12 


10 





110 


11 





22 





8 




Wax, Bees . 


. cwt. 


. . 


8 





6 





8 10 


6 


5 


6 


6 





5 


10 


31 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Number and Occupation of Families in England, Wales, and 
Scoilandy in the Years 1811, 1821, and 1831, according to the Population Returns of those Years re- 
spectively ; also the Proportions expressed in Centesimal Parts. 



England . 



Walss " 



Scotland • 



At the end 
of May in 
each year; 



1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 



Total Families. 



2,012,391 
2,346,717 
2,745,336 

129,756 
146,706 
166,538 

402,068 
447,960 
502,301 



Employed in 



»^? ^s- 



697,353 
773,732 
761,348 

72,846 
74,225 
73,195 

125,799 
130,699 
126,591 



923,588 
1,118,295 
1,182,912 

36,044 
41 ,680 
44,702 

169,417 
190,264 
207,259 



AH other 
FamiUes. 



391,450 
454,690 
801,076 

20,866 
30,801 
48,641 

106,852 
126,997 
168,451 



EXPRESSED in CENTESIMAL PARTS. 



Year. 



1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 



Total. 



Agricul- 
ture. 



100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 



34-7 
33-0 
27-7 

56-2 
50-6 
43*9 

31-3 
29-2 
25-2 



Trade, 
ftc. 



45-9 
47-6 
43- 1 

27-7 
28-5 
26-9 

42-1 
42-5 
41-3 



others. 



19-4 
19-4 
29-2 

161 
20-9 
29-2 

26-6 
28-3 
33-5 



The two preceding Tables are extracted from the Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee on Agriculture. 
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TRADES' UNIONS. 

Up to the year 1 824, the law of England made it a crime 
for workmen to combine even in the most peaceable manner 
for the purpose of obtaining a rise or preventing a fall of 
their wages. But in that year, this most unjust and oppres- 
sive restriction was done away with by parUament ; ana the 
law, finally settled by an act, passed the following year, the 
6 Geo. IV. chap. 129., now throws no impediment in the 
way of the union of a body of workmen for the above-named 
purpose, any more than it does in the way of the association 
of persons of any other class, for objects not inconsistent 
with the rights of their neighbours. 

The old law was not more barbarous and tyrannical in 
its spirit, than it was useless, and even positively nus- 
ehievous in its operation. It did not, in point of fieust, pre- 
vent the thing which it prohibited. Trades* unions were 
formed and maintained, if not in the face of its provisions, 
yet in spite of them. It had only the power to impress a 
dark and skulking character upon the proceedings of these 
combinations, not .to break them up. And, certainly, they 
were not rendered less dangerous by being thus put under 
the ban of the law, and driven, to a certain extent, out of 
the way of public observation. It is difficult to say, whether 
an unjust law is the greater nuisance when it attains its 
object, or when it fails in attaining it. In the present case, 
the conseauence was, that the unionists, having the mark 
of criminals set upon them, and exasperated by what they 
felt to be oppression, were only made more determined and 
reckless in their conduct, by the law which continually 
pursued them, without being able to hunt tbem down. 

We do not, therefore, call for the re-enactment of the 
old combination laws. We want no new law against com- 
binations. Wo are quite satisfied that the legislature cannot 
in fairness, or with any good effect, attempt to impose any 
restriction whatever upon the right of workmen to endea- 
vour, whether individually or through the medium of 
associations, to obtain the highest price for their labour 
which they can. We will go farther. Although we think 
that there are many of the regulations of the unions which 
go far beyond the legitimate object of making a stand for 
a certain rate of wages, and amount to a most unwarrant- 
able interference on the part of the workmen with matters, 
the arrangement of which belongs not to them, but to their 
employers, we would have no new legislative provision di- 
rected even against this evD. We do not hold that such a 
law would be unjust ; but we hold that it would be inexpe- 
dient. If we could prevent bodies of workmen from com- 
bining to limit the number of apprentices which masters 
ghoula be allowed to take, or to force them to exclude ma- 
chinery from their manufactories, or to control them in any 
other way in the general management of their business or 
their capital, we certainly would do so, on the same principle 
on which we would put down any other association for pur- 
poses manifestly unfair, oppressive, or threatening danger to 
the public weal. But we believe that, in the present case, 
any such attempt would be worse than useless. The law 
might prevent any written or printed regulation which was 
opposea to its requirements ; but it would not be able to 
reach a secret understanding among the members of the 
union, however objectionable. It might say, for instance, that 
no Bocietv of workmen should be allowed to exist, one of 
whose rules or articles of agreement went to resist the intro- 
duction of machinery into the trade to which they belonged ; 
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but, how could it prevent the men from striking in every 
instance in which machinery was introduced, if they did not 
commit themselves by giving any reason for the proceeding 
at all ? The case is exactly parallel to another which has fre- 
quently, and of late more especially, ^ven rise in the public 
mind to a great deal of honest, but, in some respects, not 
very wise indignation, that of the power which a landlord has 
to turn out a tenant at will, and its exercise by him for the 
punishment of those of his tenantry who may have voted at 
an election, or on any other occasion, in a way he did not like. 
How can a landlord be prevented from thus acting if ha 
chooses ? He may turn off his tenant without assigning 
any reason for so doins whatever, just as the tenant may 
throw up his house or his farm, without being obliged to 
account for his conduct to any body, whenever the terms of 
the bargain between them permit The only way in whioh 
the law could interfere here, would be by saying that the 
tenant's vote agodnst his landlord should operate in all 
cases as a positive bar upon the exercise of his rights by 
the latter, or, in other words, that simply by givine such a 
vote, a tenant should be entitled to retain his holding, in 
circumstances in which he would have had no such right if 
he had not so voted. And this certainly would be to pro- 
vide a very short and effectual mode of enabling tenants to 
set their landlords at defiance in all circumstances what- 
ever. It would, in fact, be neither more nor less than at 
once to transfer Uie whole property of the land from the 
latter to the former. 

This right of landlords, in truth, is a right inherent in 
and inseparable from the right of property itself. The 
latter cannot exist if you extinguish the former. Just so is 
it with regard to the right of a body of workmen to mako 
what is called a strike whenever they please, or for any 
reason, good or bad, upon which the^ may choose to act. 
This right cannot be touched or restricted in the least de- 
gree, without an infringement, or rather, indeed, the abso- 
lute destruction of their right of property in their labour 
itself. The one is really a part of the other. 

All this we cordially admit, and we should oppose as 
warmly as the workmen themselves could do, any attempt 
of the masters to put down trades* unions by an extensioa 
of the powers of the law. The law does already as much as 
it ought to do, and we hope will never try to do more. 

But it does not follow that, because we admit the rij^ht, 
we must in all cases approve the exercise of it. The ri^ht 
may be unquestionable, and its exercise may be as foolish 
or as unfair as any thing which it is possible to conceive. 
We are no admirers of the good feeling or the good sense 
of landlords who dispossess tenants otherwise unobjection- 
able, merely for votmg conscientiously on a particular side 
in an election contest. We consider this conduct to be 
tyranny, and only would not cry out for a law to prevent it, 
because it is plain that no law could be framed to have 
that effect. But we would do our best to rouse a force of 
public opinu>n which should everywhere frown it down ; 
which should make landlords shrink back from pursuing it 
tlirough very shame, and the terror of the universal scorn of 
their countrymen. We would, also, endeavour to convince 
landlords themselves that, by such proceedings, they injured 
the very cause they intended to support. 

In like manner, adverse as we are to the enactment of 
any new law for putting down trades* unions, we altogether 
deplore, not some of the proceedings merely, but the exist- 
ence at all of such associations. We deplore their exist- 
ence as pregnant with injury to the welfare of the country 
in general, with which, of course, their members are 
bound up as well as the rest of us, and on special and 
separate grounds, as most injurious to the true interests of 
that class of the population, among whom they prevail. 
r It is but fair to acknowledge, that we probably owe the 
c6mmencement of combinations among labourers to combi* 
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nations among their employers. According to what was 
anciently the law in most countries, and to what is still the 
lav in some, the ma^trates were empowered to fix the 
nricca of all commodities, and, amo|ig the rest» the price c^ 
labour, that is/wages. The main object of this regulation, 
there can be no doubt, was the protection of purchasers, 
not of sellers. In the case of labonr, ht instance, the 
intention was to protect the purchaser, that is the employer, 
from what should he deemed an e&travaaant demand on the 
part of the di^M»ers of the commodity, mat is, of the work- 
men. That this was the object, may be inferred from the 
Cec of fixing the rate having been always placed in the 
ds of the purchasers of labour exclusively. It may aUo 
be inferred, from the fact, &at the thing which was practi- 
cally fixed by these assizes always was the maximum, or 
greatest amount of wages, and not tlie minimum, or least 
amount, that was allowed to be gireii. F^m the natwre of 
the case, it is evident, that no law made b^ the eonsumeis 
merely, could have any effect in estabtishmg a minimum 
either of wages or of prices. Supposine the law were to 
say, that the price of the quartern loaf should be tenpence, 
it mi^t enable a consumer to compel a dealer to let him 
have a loaf for that money ; but, if the dealer, not being 
able to obtain so much, was willing to dispose of his loaf for 
lefl«y how was the law to interfere to prevent him from 
doin^ so ? In point of feet, it never did so interfere ; and 
in this direction, at least, the assize was perfectly powerless. 
But ti&ere was a method by which something could be done 
to establish a minimum of prices and wages. It promised 
to be probably as effectual in doing this as the assize of the 
magistrates was in fixing a maximum. That method was 
the union of those who had any article to dispose af, and 
their agreement among themselves not to sell it under a 
certain rate. Among outer classes of dealers, the workmen 
of any craft, who are dealers in a particular description of 
labour, might combine on this principle. In fact, they did 
80 oombine, and fermed what we now call IVades* Unions. 
Nor will we say, that so long as they had to contend with a 
maximum of wages fixed hy their employers, they were 
not in the ri|^ht to meet the pressure thus brought to bear 
upon them, mefficient and irregular in its operation as it 
was, by the similar pressure in the opposite direction of a 
minimum fixed by themselves. 

But this was altogether a most vicious state of things. To 
attempt to fix either prices or wages in any other way than 
by a nree bargain between the purchaser and the seller, or 
the employer and the labourer, is nothing else than to fight 
against a law of nature. For some time the attempt may 
he attended with a degree of apparent success ; but it must 
feil in the long run. And even while it seems to succeed, 
the success is obtained at the expense of much more than 
It is worth. 

It is curious to observe Ae zig-zag course that popular 
ignorance has taken upon this subject. Formerly, the out- 
cry used to be agamst the high prices exacted for their 
commodities by producers and dealers. We had riots to 
compel the fermers to seH then: com cheaper. Now, the 
working classes have got it into their heads that all their 
distress arises from prices being too low. The Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on manufac- 
tures, commerce, and shipping, which has just been printed, 
containi the evidence of several labouring men irom difibr- 
ent parts of the country, who all agree in inveighing against 
what they call the unnatural competition of me manufac- 
turers and dealers in underselling each other. They wish 
this to be put a stop to by the legislature, when, they say, 
All would be well. 

If the ^rsons who hold either the former or the latter of 
these opinions, and, opposed as they are to each other, we 
dare say there are many persons who hold both, would con- 
sider for a moment the circumstances which manifestly 
occasion that which they complain of in either case, they 
would probably see at once the folly of calling lor the inter- 
ference of the law, to put down either high prices or low 
prices. It is always good to try to find out what an evil or 
inconvenience really arises from, before setting to work to 
remove it. If we did not do this, we might fall to legis- 
lating against the heat of the dog-days, or the cold of 
winter, as if these were evils which laws could cure. The 
reader, perhaps, deems this an extravagant illustration. 
But we believe, the keeping back of their goods by dealers 
ni one time, and their underselling each other at another, 
axe both brought about by causes which lie quite as far out 



of the reach of legislation, as either the burning suns of 
Midsummer, or the snows and frosts of January. 

In fact, the real case and the case supposed are not 
only similar, but they are sometimes preciisely the same. 
Can laws control the weather ? Can they prevent mipro- 
pitious seasons ? Yet thence come scanty harvests^ 
scarcity, rising prices, and the withholding of corn from the 
markets. It is plain, that no laws can turn the scarcity 
into plenty. Would the attempt to keep the prices down 
by law, while the scarcity continued, be more practicable ? 
These two links of the chain of consequences are as inse- 
parable as the two preceding. It is the high prices alone 
that disarm the calamity, in so far as it can be disarmed. 
Were it not for the high prices, the dearth would be a 
famine. By means of these, the consumption of each 
individual in the community is in a certain degree reduced ; 
and thus the diminished quantity of food is made to meet 
the undiminished number uf mouthy. Were the law, on the 
contrary, to step in and say, that the price slMuld continue 
the same as usual, the eflect would be, that many pe(^le 
would be left to starve. The distribution of the article, 
too, would be effected by a mere scramble, the largest quan* 
tities falling to the share of the luckiest and the strongest. 
Such a law, in fact, would be nothing less than a proclama- 
tion that all law was at an end, and that universal plunder 
might begin. 

Even if self-interest were out of the question, dealers, in 
demanding the highest prices they could get for their com- 
modities, would only be doing an act of duty, and a most 
important service to the community. The highest price 
which they can get, be it observed, is the highest price at 
which they can dispose of the whole quantity they have on 
hand. We say it is best for the general interest, as well as 
for their own, that they should refuse to sell at a lower 
price than this. If I have a bushel of flour to dispose o( 
and two men come to me, one of whom offers me twelve 
shillings for it, while the other will only give ten, who best 
deserves to have it ? He, surely, who is willing to purchase 
it at the greatest sacrifice. Suppose that they are both 
poor men, who, in a time of scarcity, want this food to give 
to their hungry children. It is plain that tlie man who 
ofiers twelve shillings is willing either to give more of his 
labour than the other, or to deny himself more of some other 
necessary or enjoyment, in order to obtain this sustenance 
fbr his family. Of the two, therefore, he may be fairly 
presumed to need it the most. Would it be either justice 
or charity, any more than it would be an act of common 
sense, to let the other have the flour, and to send him 
away to starve ? Yet this is really what those persons may 
be considered to demand, who clamour at such seasons 
against the holding out of dealers for higher prices, and 
would have them to be compelled by law to bring their 
stores to market whether they would or no. 

What is true of corn or flour is true of all other commo- 
dities. Whenever there is a deficiency in the supply as 
compared with the demand, the other consequences enume- 
rated above, flow from this by a succession which is per- 
fectly inevitable. In this way cloth, or shoes, or hats, or 
any other article, may rise in price, and firequently have 
done so, by a tendency which no human law could controU 
any more than it could control the principle of gravitatioa 
itself. 

Now, as rising prices are produced by a deficiency in the 
supply as compared with the demand, so falling prices, and 
what is complained of as the competition of dealers or ma- 
nufacturers to undersell each other, are occasion edta the 
opposite state of things. But in this case, as in the^rmer, 
the holder of any conmiodity still demands the |nighest 
price that he can get. Indeed, it is quite plain, fl^X, no 
man would ever take a low price for his goods if h j^uld 
get a high one. The witnesses before the late co? mmittee 
speak as if they conceived the manufacturers to i*JmderseU 
each other out of mere sport or malice, and even flE^ their 
own hurt. No wonder that they should call such a <^ ompe- 
tition unnatural. But it must be evident to them up^^)u tbe^ 
least reflection, that this notion cannot be well fov^^udddT^ 
The underseller, they may be assured, only accepts o<^ tlie 
low price for his goods, because he finds that he r .^aniiot- 
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dispose of them for a higher, 
should he jDOSsibly accept of it ? 

James Orr, a silk-gauze weaver fiom Paisley, wl^io wa» 
examined before the Committee, gives an account V^f ai;^ 
attempt which appears to have been lately made in c| "" p 
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town and Glasgow, to establish a fixed rate of wages in his 
department of industry. **The silk-gauze weavers," he 
says, " with the concurrence of their employers, made out 
a scale of wages that only came into operation on the Ist of 
July last ; now we have only thirteen silk-gauze manufac- 
turers in Glasgow and Paisley, nine in Paisley, four in 
Glasgow, and they all thought it worth while to abide by 
these prices, and tliey were ready to agree." Well, what 
was the issue of this wise project, this conspiracy on the 
part of the weavers and their roasters against the public ? 
** But,*' continues the witness, " one instance in Glasgow is 
likely to defeat the efforts of the weavers, and interfere with 
the other manufacturers, who have said that they will not 
agree, unless that warehouse which I allude to, will pay 
their prices, which are about 1 7 per cent., I believe, above 
the scale of that house.'* 

' James Orr and his friends would have the law to inter- 
fere here, and to compel this dissenting manufacturer to pay 
the same wages as the others. But, unless the law were 
also to compel him to remain in business, and to continue 
to employ iiis present number of hands, which would be 
rather hard, it is plain that it would be of no ser>'ice to the 
general body of the weaveirs of Glasgow and Paisley. If 
he really can find men to work for him at the rate of wases 
which he pays, this is a demonstration that, but for his 
manufactory, all those weavers whom he employs would 
have had no employment at all. The rest might have had 
their high wages as long as the compact among the men and 
the m^isters lasted, but these would have been left to starve. 
The compact, however, could not have been adhered to in 
such circumstances ; and it would have been the grossest 
injustice to have adhered to it. The case would have been 
this. With employment, we will say, for only 1200 weavers, 
there would have been a body of 1300, 1200 of whom de- 
manded a certain rate of wages, while the remaining 1 00 
were willing to work for about four-fifths of the same sum. 
What conduct would reason and justice recommend to the 
manufacturers in deciding between these conllicting claims? 
Most undoubtedly to give employment to the 1 00, whose 
wilhngness to work for the lower rate shows that their 
necessities are the more pinching, and to discharge an 
equivalent number of the others. To continue the com- 
pact would be as unfair as it would be absurd. 

It is not really the thirteenth manufacturer who brings 
down wages in this case, but it is the excess of workmen 
beyond the number that can find employment at the higher 
rate. This is a state of things which no law can cure, nor 
any compact between masters and men, nor any combina- 
tion of either. None of these expedients can compel the 
public to purchase the quantity of goods which all these 
workmen would make in a year at such a price as to afford 
them the higher rate of wages. This is the radical diffi- 
culty, which there is no overcoming. That the whole quan- 
tity of goods may be taken off by the public, they must 
be offered at a reduction of price. This was, no doubt, 
what the manufacturer did, or proposed to do, who in the 
present case refused to become a party to the agreement 
entered into by the others. Had it not been because he was 
doing this, it would not have mattered to the others what 
wages he paid his men. 

But the advocates of this scheme of a regulated rate of 
wages, want the legislature to give the charge and direc- 
tion of the matter to a board or committee, who should vary 
the rate from time to time according to the change of cir- 
cumstances, and whose decision should be binding upon 
all the masters in the trade. Every trade, we presume, 
would require to have its separate committee. It is pro- 
posed that these tribunals should be composed of equal 
numbers of masters and of operatives. But what purpose 
would bo answered by sucn a contrivance as this? It 
might do much mischief: it could do no good whatever. 
The committee might fix the price at which tlie masters 
should be allowed to sell ; but they could not compel the 
public to buy at that price. Yet, unless they could do this, 
as we have just shown, they could do absolutely nothing to 
remedy the evil. 

Can those combinations of the workmen called trades' 
unions do more ? The object which these associations pro- 
pose to themselves is, apparently, to keep up wages by 
limiting the supply. Let us consider how this plan is 
likely to answer. 

The wages of the men who produce any particular article 
must, of course, be paid out of the price obtained for^the 



article in the market Part of that price goes to defray 
the cost of the raw material, the wear and tear of machi- 
nery, and the interest of capital ; a second part forms the 
profit of the manufacturer; and a third part goes for 
wages. Of course, we are not here speaking '.of equal 
parts. It is obvious, that neither the amount of the first, 
nor that of the second of these parts into which the price 
is divided, can be either made smaller or greater by any 
thing which the union has it in its power to do. The first 
is simply the repayment of something which the manufac- 
turer has given out before he has set his men to work at 
all. The second is regulated by the general rate of profit 
in other branches of trade, and cannot, fbr any considerable 
time, remain either below that or above it. From these 
two parts, the men can get nothing in any circumstances^ 
or by any management whatever ; for, if they were not to 
go wholly to the masters, the article would not be produced 
at all. There remains, then, the last of the three part9 
only to be raised in amount by the operations of the union. 

Now, there is no doubt that the price of a certain quan-^ 
tity of almost any article whatever may be raised by limiting 
the supply of it in the market. If, for instance, under a 
system of free competition the price of shoes is eight shilling» 
the pair, it might probably be raised to twelve shillings hj 
such a combination among the makers as should prevent 
more than half the present quantity of the article from 
being offered for sale. But how would the general body of 
shoemakers be benefited by this ? The change would at once 
throw one-half of those now employed out of work. Thia 
is a part of the effect which the unionists are apt to over- 
look ; but it is very material when we are considering thei 
operation of a plan which is proposed as a remedy for low 
wages, resulting from the only cause that can produce per- 
manently low wages — the excessive numbers of the workmen. 
The object aimed at by the unions, even if they should suc- 
ceed in completely attaining it, would only make the exceaa 
in the numbers of the workmen greater than ever. It ia 
plain that if that object be to raise prices by dimiiushing the 
amount of production, it must have this enect. 

But let us examine the mode of proceeding adopted by th« 
combinations a little more closely. 

The common plan is for the members of the union to 
enter into a mutual agreement that no one of them shall 
work at a lower rate of wages than that fixed by the vote of 
a majority of the whole body. A labourer s weapon of seli^ 
protection, and defence against oppression, is his right to 
refuse to give his labour for less than what he conceives te 
be his value. It is liin duty to endeavour to obtain for it th« 
highest price which it will bring. For this purpose he mayr 
sometimes find it expedient to withdraw himself fbr a time 
from the labour-market altogether, and rather to remaia 
without employment than to work for what he considers to 
be inadequate wages. The savings of a time of proi^rity 
cannot be put to a better use than to enable him to make • 
stand in tnis manner against the downfall of wagea in % 
season of depression. Nor can there be any objection to 
workmen contributing to form a common iund for the au^ 

Sort in such seasons of those of their body who may be in- 
ividually willing thus to retire and to relieve the macket. 
Here the deranged balance between the aupply of lahoiif 
and the demand for it is naturally readjuated, or rather mvf 
be suid to readjust itself, by means of something which fi)^ 
lows as the direct consequence of the derangement. TIm 
demand for a certain article diminishes, and the inevitabto 
effect is that fewer labourers come to be employed in the 
manufacture of it. Or, a mode is diaeovered of preduoiDg it 
with less labour, and the same result takes place. Or, thena 
is a temporary glut of the commodity in the market, and Hbm 
manufacturers contract their operations till it has been re» 
moved.' In each case the disease may be said to wer k iti 
own cure. The cause cannot take place without producing 
the effect, nor can the effect take place without the nreseno^ 
of the cause.' It is the same thing in the case in vmch the 
labourer rather chooses to Uve for a time upon his savinga 
than to carry his labour to a market, where temporary causea 
have occasioned a great depression in the price of that moat 
important commodity. If the causes of the depression Im 
temporary merely, this is the very plan pointed out by 
nature for hastening their disappearance. We call it tka 
plan pointed out by nature, because it is a plan which noTer 
can be resorted^ to except in circmnataacea which (temaiiiA 
and justify, and indeed we may almost say fivce^ i|$ 
adoption. 
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It is important, however, to observe that it is only when 
the causes of the depression are really temporary that such 
an expedient will be of any avail. If the falling off in the 
demand for the produce of any particular trade or manu- 
&cture be permanent and incurable, there is no other re- 
source for the workmen any more than for their employers, 
except the transference of themselves to a new branch of 
industry. 

But the artificial system of the Trades Unions is some- 
thing of altogether a different character from the natural 
process that has just been described. Under the operation 
of this system there is no adjustment of the deranged 
balance of the supply and the demand. The descending 
scale is not made to mount to the level of the other by having 
the requisite part of its weight taken out of it, but it is 
emptied at once. The balance is not restored, but more 
completely deranged than ever. Again, the mechanism is 
not self-acting, as in the other case, and in that way re- 
stricted from ever operating with more powerful effect than 
is justified by the circumstances. Its movements are quite 
independent of the circumstances by which they ought to 
he regulated, and may be of the most violent description 
when no proper cause exists for any movement at all. Here, 
in other words, we have not the withdrawal of a certain 
quantity of labour from the market merely when a pressure 
takes place, and of a quantity always proportional to the 
pressure, followed by the natural relief; but we have the 
supply of labour suddenly suspended altogether, without any 
reference to the state of the demand, and when there is no 
security that it will produce any relief whatever. 

All experience goes to show that, instead of relief, the 
effect of these strikes, where they have produced any per- 
manent effect, has only been to injure, sometimes to ruin the 
trade in which they have taken place. For a good many 
years past no place has been more agitated by combinations 
and strikes among the different descriptions of workmen 
than the town of Sheffield. Since 1810 the artisans in 
every branch of the cutlery trade carried on in that town 
have been either permanently or occasionally in a state of 
combination for the purpose of raising or upholding wages. 
Since 1824 these conf^eracies have enjoyed the utmost 
freedom in conducting their operations, and all the advan- 
tages from the toleration of the law which their warmest 
promoters could claim. Sometimes the workmen have had 
the concurrence of their masters, and even of the general 
hody of their fellow-townsmen, in their schemes to better 
their condition by this expedient Yet what has been the 
result of all their efforts ? It appears that at this moment, 
although the wages of those men who are employed are not 
remarkably low, they are in almost every branch very far 
below what they have been, and what the unions have tried 
to raise them to, and that great numbers of the men can 
find no emplovment. This at least was the case a few 
months ago. Mr. Miln^, one of the witnesses examined 
before the committee on manufactures, describes the general 
condition of the laboming population of that town as 
then distressing in the extreme. This witness appeared 
as a delegate from the committee of one of the associations 
in Sheffield, called the Freemen's Society, consisting of 
about 300 members, principally journeymen, and had 
himself repeatedly taken an active part in organizing com- 
hinations, and directing their proceedings ; but he distinctly 
declares it to be his opinion that the rate of wages in the 
different trades has upon the whole been precisely the same 
as if there had been no combinations at all, ** with the ex- 
ception of just the times when those combinations existed.*' 
He enters into a statement of facts which proves this to be 
the case. In 1810 certain rates of wages were agreed upon 
hy both the men and their employers. These wages were 
kept up till 1814, and after that they even rose ; till in 1 818, 
the speculation which had been going on for some time ex- 
perienced a sudden stop, and then they came down to a 
point below what they had ever been at before. This crisis 
showed the true power, that is, the utter poweiiessness, of 
either a combination among the men, or an agreement be- 
tween them and their employers. The same thing was still 
more decisively demonstrated two years later. In 1 820 an 
attempt was again made by both parties to support the prices 
of 1810. The authorities and the people of most influence 
in the town even took the matter up, and a puhlic meeting 
was held in promotion of the object. Well, the wages of 
181 were again paid. But for how long did they continue 
|Q b^ paid ? For three or four months only ; atter which, 



with the exception of a partial revival in 1829, they coa- 
tinued to fall lower and lower till the end of 1831, when, 
notwithstanding the most vigorous efforts of the combina- 
tions, which had been for some time renewed, they had 
reached a point of depression beyond the farthest to which 
they had ever before descended. 

If the combinations had any effect at all hero it was 
doubtless to accelerate that declension which it was the aim. 
of their members to prevent. The partial loss of the foreign 
market, to which it has in part been owing, could not, it is 
evident, have been prevented by the operations of the 
unionists, while it may very possibly have been thereby 
hastened. An ill-advised strike of the English workmen 
in any particular branch may, without at all benefiting 
themselves, have in some cases given a powerful impetus to 
the exertions of their rivals in other countries. *' I remem- 
ber," says Mr. Jackson, another witness fit)m Sheffield, who 
was examined by the committee on manufactures, " after a 
journey to the Continent in 1826, I had obtained consi- 
derable orders for what are called the billet webs (a parti- 
cular description of saw) ; we could at that time compete 
both with the Grerman and the French manufacturers ; but 
on arriving at home, husiness was good, and the workmen 
refund to manufacture,these articles excepting by a certain 
process, which being more expensive rendered us altogether 
unable to supply the French market with that article. Since 
that the French manufacturers have so much improved, that 
competition is out of the question.** In point of ^t, the 
hardware manufactures both of France, of Prussia, and of 
Belgium are at this moment fast advancing, at least in 
respect to some descriptions of articles, upon our own. Mr. 
Jackson, who had paid several visits to these countries be- 
tween 1 825 and 1 830, states that he found their manufactures 
gradually improving, and competing more and more with 
those of England, every journey. And we are actually 
already in ^rt supplied with some of the finer articles of 
cutlery by France. 

But it is not only in foreign countries that the workmen 
of Sheffield have called up a formidable rivalry against 
themselves by these combinations. They are driving cer- 
tain branches of the hardware trade from that town to other 
parts of England. The trade in plated goods, for example, 
has already in great part migrated to Bii-mino^ham, where 
the wages are not much more than one-half what a combi- 
nation among the workmen compels the Sheffield masters 
to pay. In this instance the combination has indeed kept 
up the rate of wages; but it has done so only in the way 
we have indicated above as that Jn which alone such a re- 
sult is attainable ; half the hands are not employed at all. 
JT Something similar to what is taking place With r^ard to 
the plated-goods trade of Sheffield, had very nearly hap- 
pened a few years ago with the great carpet manufacture of 
Kidderminster. The history of the strike in 1828 by the 
workmen in this trade reads an instructive lesson on the 
subject of combinations. The prices of carpets having been 
reduced in the market by the competition of the manufac- 
turers in Scotiand and Yorkshire, where the wages were about 
one-sixth lower than in Kidderminster, it became necessary 
for the manufacturers of the latter place to bring down the 
wages of their workmen to the same point. An announce- 
ment to that effect was accordingly made. Upon this, act« 
ing under the direction of the committee of their union, the 
weavers to the number of about 2000, men and boys, all 
struck and left their work. The strike took place on the 
25th of March. We have before us four copies of answera 
to some gueries rcspec'ting the history of the affair, the first - 
two received from two of the manufacturers, the third from 
a clerk in one of the establishments, and the fourth from a 
workman, an elderly and very respectable man, of superior 
steadiness and intelUgence. These different statements per- 
fectiy agree in all the main facts. The object of one of the 
questions is to ascertain what were the opinions of the men 
as to the cause that had occasioned the reduction of wages. 
The answer ^of the^workman to this question is, that the 
opinion of the greater part of the men was, that the masters 
wished to get excessive profits, but the sensible part thought 
the masters were obliged to lower the wages ti-om the de* 
pression in the markets. Those who took the latter view, 
however, were compelled, we see, to give way to the majority 
opposed to them. To the question. What was the conduct 
of the men during the turn-out ? the answer of their fellow- 
workman is, that they behaved exceedingly well. In so far 
as i-espects abstinence from all actual violence, they appear 
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to have deserved this praise. The clerk states that they 
were peaceahle, hut that they showed angry feelings. Misled 
as they weie, their sufferings and those of their families 
were enough to have excused a great deal more than this ; 
and it must he allowed to he infinitely to their credit that 
they conducted themselves as they did. They were obliged, 
says the set of answers we have received from one of them- 
selves, to sell their furniture and expend their savings, and 
the suffering was extreme after a short time. Even with all 
their sacrifices they were not able to hold out on their own 
resources alone. They were supported, it is stated, by sub- 
scriptions from different parts of the country, which were 
distributed by the committee of the union, — the allowance to 
a man with a family of three or four children being eighteen 
pence a week. We add the following particulars from the 
answers of the workman. A general meeting of the men 
was held weekly, at which the committee laid before them 
the state of their affairs. Discipline was enforced by strict 
orders issued by the committee, which sat constantly, and 
hy a watchful superintendence both on their part and on 
that of other individuals. It is acknowledged that those 
who were inclined to work at the reduced wages were cer- 
tainly not allowed by the others to do so ; and for this purpose 
intimidation seems to have been employed in such a manner 
as to he perfectly effectual. A great deal of pains was 
taken to exasperate the men against the masters by a 
person whose station ' ought to have taught him better, 
named Price, who was constantly publishing inflammatory 
and libellous hand-bills and pamphlets. This interference, 
it is stated, was not approved of by the more reflecting of 
the men, who considered that it only served to widen the 
breach. Price was at last indicted for one of these effusions, 
and punished for it by a year s imprisonment It is thought 
that had it not been for the scandalous exertions of this in- 
dividual, the turn-out would not have lasted half so long as 
it did. 

The men, however, were at last obliged to give in. They 
returned to their work about the middle of August, having 
been twenty-one weeks idle. To the question, what induced 
them ultimately to return? the answer from one of their 
own number is, absolute want and starvation, joined to 
the resolution of a few men who went to work in spite of 
the general feeling against them, as they found holding out 
any longer hopeless. The only concession obtained from 
the masters was an allowance of twenty shillings to every 
single man, and thirty shillings to every man with a fa- 
mily — a poor compensation for the five months' wages they 
had lost 

Let us now turn to the consequences left behind it by this 
useless struggle. As to the masters, one of the two whose 
answers we have, merely states, that they made no profits 
during the continuance of the strike. The other says that 
they lost considerably. They must, of course, have been 
put to a good deal of expense from having been obliged to 
keep up part of their estabhshments all the while. But both 
they and the weavers, and the inhabitants of Kidderminster 
generally, have sustained the greatest loss in the partial 
transference of the trade to other places, which took place 
during its suspension. The clerk, indeed, in his answers 
says, mat it is presumed the trade has been preserved to 
the town; and one of the manufacturers gives it as his 
opinion that it has not seriously suffered. The other, how- 
ever, affirms that the effect upon the trade has been very 
bad ; and such is also the account of the workman, who 
adds that employment has never since been so regular as it 
was before. Upon the habits and interests of the men 
themselves all toe accounts agree, that the effects of their 
five months of idleness have been exceedingly detrimental. 
Their demoralization, says their fellow-workman, has been 
very great particularly that of the youth ; the carefulness 
of all of them has been much lessened. Many of the re- 
tailers in the town, he also says, were ruined at the time, 
and they have all of them suffered since, because the men 
have not now so much money as they used to have to spend. 
Substantially the same statement is given in the other 
three sets of answers. 

In the case of the ship-building trade of Dublin, the oom- 
hination of the workmen has been attended with still more 
disastrous consequences. There are also some other fea- 
tures in this case, which materially distinguish it from the 
last About seven years ago the ship-carpenters of the port 
of Dublin formed one combination, and the sawyers ano- 
ther. The professed object of these unions was to uphold a 



highjrate of wages,'not^only by 'what may be called the 
direct method of striking when 'a reduction was attempted* 
but also indirectly by limiting the numbers of the workmen. 
With this latter view, masters were to be prevented from 
taking more apprentices than were calculated to be merely 
necessary to keep up the existing number of hands. If the 
managers of this project could have also compelled the 
masters to give them work, they might as individuals have 
benefited themselves by their tyrannical proceedings, though 
it is perfectly obvious that the monopoly they would have 
established went directly to injure, not only the public gene- 
rally, but the labouring classes in particular. It was an 
attempt by this small number of persons to confine to them- 
selves advantages, the right to share in which fairly be- 
longed to the whole community. Their scheme, however, 
has been as unsuccessful as it was in spirit dishonest and 
oppressive. One of the witnesses examined before the late 
committee on manufactures states, that although there was 
at one time a good deal of ship-building carried on at Dublin, 
and although no place is better adapted for that branch of 
trade, the combinations among the workmen have now 
driven it almost wholly away to other ports. At present, 
he states, there is no ship-building whatever at Dublin. It 
is impossible that the result should have been different. The 
wages for which the sawyers of Dublin stand out are at the 
rate of 4s. 2d. for the same work which is done at liver- 
pool for 2s. and 2s. ed. But they will not make much by 
continuing to demand this rate, if they can get no person to 
give it 

We have said that the operations of these Dublin unions 
have been distinguished by various characteristics not 
generally exhibited elsewhere. The following passage from 
the examination of Mr. Astle, the witness to whom we have 
just alluded, will further explain what we mean : " If yoa 
had a ship to repair, and were to bring the whole number of 
men that you wanted to repair that ship, how would they be 
able to prevent it? — No person would do it unless they had 
military protection; when one ship- carpenter endeavoured 
to breakthrough the combination by taking an extra num- 
ber of apprentices, one of them was murdered at noon-day, 
and although 1000/. reward was offered, we never discovered 
one tittle of evidence of the perpetrator of the murder. 
When did that happen ?— About seven years ago, at the last 
sawyers* combination. I was one of the parties that took it 
up at considerable personal risk to bring them to justice* 
and it cost us 1000/., and I believe it cost the government 
1500/. ; it is attended with considerable jjersonal risk, and 
very few people are inclined to embark in it ; thw would 
rather carry their business elsewhere. So that in ract the 
ship-building trade has left Dublin in consequence of the 
combination ? — In consequence of the high rate of wages* 
which is owing to the combination, and not only the high 
rate of wages, but the bad value of what you get compared 
with the rate paid ; they alwavs turn out when a ship is in 
a state not to be removed." At the present moment it ap- 
pears, by the newspapers, that the lightermen of the port of 
Waterford are imitating this worthy example. It has been 
found necessary, it appears, within these few weeks, to sta- 
tion a government six-gun steamer off the quay of that city, 
for the protection of the ship-trade there against the vio- 
lence of this body of unionists. 

This is a part of the question relating to oomhinations* 
upon which we hold it necessary to say very little. Persons 
who imagine that in any state of society, in which either 
law or liberty exists, they can be permitted to prevent their 
fellow-workmen by force from disposing of their labour at 
any rate they themselves choose, must be far beyond the 
reach of reasoning. It is but fair to allow that in this part 
of the kingdom the trades-unions have not in many cases 
been guilty of any such gross interference with the rights 
of others as this. They have resorted to intimidation, and 
that certainly liherally enough, as well as with sufficient 
success ; but they have for the most part refrained fixirn ac- 
tual violence. In Scotland, however, as well as in Ireland, 
many very ftightful excesses were committed bv the united 
workmen on the first repeal of the combination laws in 1824. 
Strange as such a delusion must appear to people of any 
sense or reflecticm, the notion actually seems to nave been 
taken up by these misguided men, that the legislature, by 
removing the prohibition against their peaceable combine^ 
tion, had left them free from all restrictions whatever, and 
at liberty to do any thing they chose. ** In the evidence 
of the police-officer of Dublin," says the Report of a Com- 
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mittee of~|the House of Commons which sat upon this 
subject in' 1825, "it is stated that within the last few 
itaonths, not less than sixty or seventy cases have oc- 
curred of violence committed in the streets — that thirty or 
fwty persons have had their skulls fractured, a great num- 
ber have been assaulted and beaten, and two persons have 
*ed of the wounds inflicted upon them." The circum- 
stances attending these outrages are affirmed to have proved 
them almost beyond question to have been connected with 
the combinations. In Scotland, the combined colliers and 
eotton-spinners conducted themselves with equal disregard 
itf all law. *• Warnings, threats, assaults, and the infliction 
of the most cruel injuries, by throwing vitriol, deeply con- 
certed attempts to assassinate, and, as far as intention went, 
ttte perpetration of actual assassination, for which convic- 
twm nas been obtained," are enumerated by the committee 
its having been among the means employed to effect their 
objects by these misl^ and reckless men. " The degree," 
It IS addcKi, " to which this system has been carried cannot 
be more forcibly conveyed by your committee than by men- 
tioaing the fact, that they have been deterred in some in- 
stances firom pressing inquiries, lest they should lead to 
totme suspicion of the quarters flrom whence information 
had been derived, and place in jeopardy the lives of the in- 
dividuals on whom the suspicion of having given it might 
fiill.** 

We refer to these facts at present, chiefly by way of 
warning to those who, with the best intentions, enter into 
fcuch combinations, of the serious lengths to which they may 
be imperceptibly led. They may b^n with the most de- 
termined resolution to respect the laws, but there is great 
^nger that, if the turn-out last long, their growing pri- 
l^tions and sufferings may at last drive them to excesses 
ttie ftirthest possible from their original contemplation. 
It is impossible, indeed, for large bodies of men to remain 
fcr a considemble time in idleness without disorders ensu- 
Insr. We derive the following information from a most in- 
l<nigent gentleman, now a large manufacturer, but who was 
ferraerly a workman :— " On the 1 st of January, 1 829, a turn- 
out of power-loom weavers and spinners took place at Stock- 
port, by which twenty-two mills, and about 10,000 workmen 
were thrown idle for six months. In April, 1829, 1000 fine 
mule -spinners in Manchester turned out, rejecting rates of 
Wages, by which each man had it in his power to earn from 
thirty shillmgs to thirty-five shillings per week, clear of all 
deductions, and throwing twenty-one mills and 10,000 per- 
^msidle fbr six months. In December, 1830, about 3000 
^wtrse-spinners at Ashton and Stayley Bridge turned out, 
when receiving wages by which each man could earn from 
fwenty-eight shillings to thirty shillings clear per week, and 
Ihrew fifty-two mills and 30,000 persons idle for six weeks. 
On all of these occasions the men utterly failed in attaining 
Aeir objects. Much misery;^nd distress were brought upon 
Aoosands of industrious people, who were wUling to work, 
but durst not, for moderate wages, and great outrages on 
iJersons and property were committed. On the last-men- 
tioned occasion, it was found necessary to bring a body of 
1^<K) troops to the place to preserve order. And these are 
<ftily a few of the many examples that mijfht be given of 
amilar disturbances, in which some of the work-people 
have gone on from less to more, setting the law at defiance, 
till they have become guilty of flagrant crimes. Some 
years ago, at the conclusion of a turn-out in Yorkshire, 
fburteen persons were hanged on two succeeding days at 
York Castle, all of them for crimes connected with the turn- 
out. And yet these very men at the outset, so far from con- 
sMering their measures blameable, probably deemed their 
ctmduct in a high degree meritorious, and looked upon the 
sufferings to which it exposed them as honourable.** 

To this list of perfectly unsuccessful combinations, we 
tere now to add that of the working builders in Liverpool 
and Manchester. When the strike took place some months 
ago, this seemed to be a vety formidable confederacy. " As 
f& as I understand it,*' says Mr. Steward, architect and sur- 
veyor, in Liverpool, in his evidence before the committee on 
manttfectUTCS, *• they have issued certain manifestoes, avow- 
ing that they have united all over England, Ireland, and 
Swyfland, and they have attempted to' state, that no person 
should worit by contract without submitting that contract to 
thdr associations, called unions, and that you shall not dis- 
miss any taan without their consent and authority, under 
pertain eircumstances.** At tlie time when this strike took 
iflUQ^i tliQ ¥itne^ 9tate9i wages wei:e as high as they bad 



been at any period within his recollection, except for a shoct 
time in 1 825, while the price of provisions and all other 
expenses had greatly fallen since the war. ** In our own 
concern at this moment," he adds, " we have nearly 20,000/L 
worth of building ready to put men to, that the men have 
never operated upon beyond the mere excavation of one of 
the foundations, and if they had waited a little, we should 
have been in the midst of the work ; but now, having de- 
clared themselves, our friends say, we will wait your plea- 
sure; let it stand." The men at this time had been off 
nearly a fortnight, but not an individual of them had made 
any overtures, " and they signify to us," says Mr. Steward, 
** that we must send to the union a written compliance with 
their terms, that we must enter into such engagements as 
they shall point out, and must pay to every man that has 
been off work four shillings for every day that he has beer 
idle." " As we were in this situation," continues the witness, 
" not wishing to upset a decent set of men in the town, we 
have endeavoured to get only a few others at present ; and 
we have a respectable clerk in the office, and he said that 
he was sure that men might be got from Edinburgh, and 
he has written to me a letter, in which he says, * I received 
a letter this morning from Edinburgh, and I find my 
friends have had to contend with what I certainly did not 
anticipate; it appears that the whole of our proceedings, as 
regards the men, are known to the workmen there, and I 
have no doubt but that every town of importance has been 
written to with a view to prevent men from coming here ; 
so that, from an apprehension of being molested, many that 
otherwise would be glad to be employed by us axe prevented 
doing so ; there are, however, four on their passage, who I 
expect will be here to-morrow evening, r 

Yet this ^extensive organization has been quite as ia- 
efiectual to 'attain the end aimed at, as if the union had 
been confined to a single locality. Within these few days, 
we observe it stated in the newspapers, that in Manchester 
the men have returned to their work at the old wages ; and 
there can be no doubt that,'if the same result has not already 
taken place in Liverpool, it cannot possibly be much longer 
deferred. 

Indeed, if all the workmen, without exception, in any 
particular business throughout the kingdom, were to enter 
into the closest compact which it is possible to frame, not to 
work undet a certain rate of wages, and if they were all to 
hold firm to their agreement, not for a few weeks or months, 
but for years, they would only at last drive that particular 
branch of industry from this to some other country. This 
would be a calamity which we should all feel ; but the largest 
part of it would fall to the share of the operatives themselves, 
by whom it had been occasioned. Nor let it be imagined that 
there is any one, even of our greatest and apparently most 
firmly-established trades or manufactures of which we are in 
such complete possession, that there is no danger of our 
being deprived of it by the enterprise of rival nations. On the 
contrary, of those which now give their sole employment to 
many hundreds of thousands of our labouring population, 
there are some which it will evidently require our very 
greatest efforts to retain. We have already mentioned the 
growing competition which our hardware manufacture has 
for some time past experienced in the foreign market, from 
the rising establishments of the continent. It appears, 
that the wages of labour in England are generally three 
times higher than those paid throughout tho continent, and 
it is distinctly stated, that at the great cutlery establishment 
of Molsheim, near Strasburg, the waees of the operative 
saw-manufacturers are actually less than one-twelfth of 
those of the same description of workmen in Sheffield. 
Work, which in Sheffield costs fifteen shillings, or sometimes 
even twenty shillings, is done at Molsheim for one shilhng 
and twopence. Again, we have seen what has been the 
fate of the shipbuilding business in those ports where com- 
binations among the workmen exist. This is another trade, 
which at this moment we should find no inconsiderable 
difficulty in keeping, even were these combinations not to 
come In aid of other causes which are already driving it 
abroad. The expenses both of building, equipping, and of 
navigating ships, are considerably greater in England 
than either in Sweden, in Denmark, in Norw^ay, or in 
Prussia ; and, in point of fact, a good many British ships 
have of late gone to foreign ports for repair. There is no 
reason why our capitalists in that business should not have 
their vessels also built abroad; and they will do so, ve i 
may he^aasuied, . if tho oharges at ^home are kept^u|^— J 
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matl3r above tiie level of those elsewhere, either by com- 
binations or in anj other way. One of the most intelligent 
witnesses examined by tlie late committee on manufac- 
tures, and one who is far from being disposed to admit the 
inferiority of England in other departments, allows that, in 
shipbuilding, the Americans ai«e at present fully twenty 
years before us. In what was anciently the greatest manu- 
facture of this country, that of woollens, foreign nations are 
in like manner begiuning to supplant us. The woollen 
manu&cture of the Netherlands, in particular, is already 
a formidable rival to our own, and is competing with us 
most successfully in certain foreign markets. In the 
Grecian Archipelago, for instance, according to the evi- 
dence of an extensive wool-broker examined before the 
late committee, '*the whole of the trade is at present 
getting into the hands of the Netherlands manufacturers.*' 
The manufacture of the coarser descriptions of goods is 
also rapidly on the advance in Prussia, Saxony, and Russia. 
But it is in the cotton trade, now by far the greatest car- 
ried on in this country, that we are at this moment most 
seriously pressed upon from all sides by foreign competi- 
tion. The Americans especially, who grow the raw mate- 
rial in their own country, and whose machinery is almost 
all driven by the cheap power of water, have advantages 
orer us in this manufacture, against which it will require 
our most strenuous exertions to enable us to bear up. The 
people of the United States are already on a par with us, 
if not a-bead of us, in all that 2)art of the business which 
belongs to mechanical ingenuity and dexterity. They 
eannot make the machinery so cheaply as it can be made 
here, but they make it quite as well. '* Of all the improve- 
ments of great importance that have been made for the last 
two years,'* says Mr. Kirkman Finlay, in his evidence 
before the Committee on Manufactures, '* the invention has 
been in America.*' Another witness admits, that in all the 
eoarser descriptions of cotton goods for their own domestic 
consumption, the American manufacturers, even without 
the protection of tlie tariff^ can now perfectly well bear the 
competition of KnglancL They even export these coarse 
goods, which go by the name of domestics, and which one 
witness describes as adapted "for every purpose that 
almost any body can require,** in large quantities to various 
Ibreign countries. They are sold extensively in Turkey, 
in South America, and even in British India, where they 
compete with iho&e of English manufacture in Calcutta 
itself. They are also in demand in the West Indies. Najjr, 
it is doubtful whether they have not of late found their 
way to England. Mr. Bates, of the house of Baring and 
Brothers, says in his evidence, that although he has not 
as yet heard of these American goods having been actually 
sold in London, such a circumstance has been spoken of 
as very likely to happen. All this prosperity, and, indeed, 
the cotton manufacture of America altogether, may be said 
to have sprung up within the last twenty years. But the 
Americans are not our only rivals. At the conclusion of the 
war in 1814, there was no considerable cotton manufacture 
any where except in this country. Now, as is stated by 
Mr. Finlay in his evidence, there is scarcely any part of the 
Continent in which a great manufacture of cotton is not car- 
ried on. The French now export cotton goods of a particular 
description in considerable quantities to various distant parts 
of the world ; and especially to Brazil and other countries 
in South America. We used formerly to supply cotton 
goods to Switzerland for re-exportation to France ; if Switz- 
erland still carries on that trade with France, she now 
manufactures what she sends thither herself. In Austria, 
in Prussia, ih Saxony, in Hungary, in the Tyrol, and even 
in Russia, the manufacture has also taken root and is ex- 
tending itself. Mr. Milne, cotton-spinner of Crompton, near 
Oldham, states in his evidence before the late committee, 
that very good cotton-yam is now spun at the mills of the 
Pacha in Egypt ; and that it has of late met that sent from 
this country in the market of Bombay. And the skill and 
enterprise with which many of the foreign estabUshments are 
conducted are placed in a strong lignt in the following 
passages from the evidence of Mr. W. R. Greg. Speaking 
of the manufactories of Austria and Hungary, many of 
which he had recently visited and minutely inspected, that 
gentleman says, "They had all the newest inventions. Even 
in the remotest parts of Germany, they obtain them as 
soon as we do in England. In one of the largest establish- 
ments on the continent, on the frontiers of Hungary 
^d Austriat banging to different Austrian noblemen, 



among others tha Prince Esterhaxyf and managed by an 
individual who learned the spinning trade in England, and 
commenced business at the same time with some of oar 
largest and wealthiest manufacturers; they had 50,000 
spindles. * * With respect to the new machinery, I can 
state a remarkable fact ; that a new machine lateW came 
from America, known by the name of Damforth*s Tiirostle» 
which, when I left England, was only just beginning to be 
known ; and I do not suppose twenty of them bad been 
put up in England ; and when I saw the mill of Barou 
BoUton, almost forty miles from Vienna, there was that 
machine actually ^ing there, and I brought home some 
of the yam which it made, which was nearly equal to our 
own ; and he made it, not from having seen the machine, 
but from having heard of the principle. This shows thai 
they are not men to be despised in the race of competition.'* 

The trade thus circumstanced, the operatives of Scotland 
are at this moment doing their utmost still further to em* 
barrass and endanger. Mr. William Graham, ootton* 
spinner, Glasgow, in bis evidence before the committee on 
manufactures, states, that in that city the spinners only 
used to combine; but that, lately, the dressers have fol- 
lowed their example, and still more recently, the female 
workers have, under the direction of the men, formed them- 
selves into unions for the purpose of raising their wages 
to an equality with those of the men. The wages which all 
these classes of operatives are receiving, are oonsiderablv 
higher than those paid in Lancashire ; the same work 
wmch in that county is done for three shillings and sixpence 
oosting the manufacturer, it is affirmed, four shillings and 
elevenpence in Glasgow. The gains of the men m the 
latter place are stated to run from thirty-five shillings to 
forty-two shillings a week. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Graham and his partners had been driven, much against 
their incUnation, to introduce self- acting* mules into their 
manufactory, by which they had been enabled to dismiss 
all their spinners. The piecers, two of whom were under 
each spinner, give all the attention which the mules re- 
quire for a trifling addition to their weekly wages. " If we 
can,** says Mr. Graham, ** we will turn out even the women, 
to introduce those mules.** He considers, and apparently 
with ample reason, that he has been forced upon the adop- 
tion of this expedient by circumstances which left him ne 
choice. *' Before adopting the self-acting mule,** he savs, 
" I had the plans dravm, and I called a deputation of the 
men in, and explained it to them, and I said, * You drive 
us either to take machines, or you drive us to bankruptcy, 
or to stop our works; here is an order going off to Man- 
chester for self-acting mules ; we do not wish to introduce 
them, and we will be the last house to introduce them, if 
you will take the same wages that they have in Lancashire ;* 
and they said, ' It is of no use, we are determined not to 
reduce our wages.* ** The witness is asked, have the 
spinners taken any steps to prevent you usln^ them ? To 
which he answers. " No. I think the precaution I took of 
warning them, and the offer I made, have prevented them 
taking any steps, or expressing any disapprobation. I 
said to one of them one day, * You see what you have 
brought upon yourselves :* he said, 'I am sorry for it ; but 
you are rather hurrying us ; you are coming too fast upon 
us ; it is hard to do it so rapidly.* ** We are sorry to find 
from other passages in Mr. Graham's evidence," that these 
Scotch unionists have not yet altogether abandoned their 
old habit of resorting to actual violence in order to oompel 
their fellow-workmen to leave their employment, when ^eir 
threats fail to have that effect. They are described as 
settinff a watch upon the streets to prevent men entering 
the obnoxious manufactory; and they "will abuse any 
body that comes,** says Mr. Graham, "in the most shocking 
manner, even to taking their lives if it were necessary.** 
" Within a week before I left Glasgow,** be adds, " they 
beat a person, and he came back to the work frightened 
and alarmed, and he was obliged to go out** One of these 
Glasgow spinners went over some time ago to America, 
with the object of introducing unions among the workmen 
of that country; but he came back without having met 
with any success in his mission. The works were so scat- 
tered, that he found it impossible, he said, to bring the men 
together. 

"This wild scheme, however, of a union among the labour- 
ing classes all o\'er the world, is understood to be at present 
seriously entertained by some of the popular leaders. Its 
impracticability, at least on the principle contemplated, is 
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Kuffioiently evident The failure of the attempt made by 
the Glasgow emissary in America, may serve for an ex- 
ample of the difficulties which stand in the way of exten- 
dion of such a combination even to countries where the 
government, the laws, and the state of society would seem 
to ofier the g:reate8t facilities to the attainment of that ob- 
ject. But this is not all. A union of the workmen of all 
countries, even if it could be accomplished, would not an- 
swer the end for which it is proposed, unless it were to be 
the means of bringing wages everywhere to the same level. 
But does any person, who considers for a moment the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which different countries are placed, 
believe this to be possible ? Could any combination raise 
the wages of the sawmakers of Molsheim, for instance, to 
the level of those of Sheffield ? The difference of prices 
genersdly in the two countries would forbid this ever 
being done. And this difference of prices depends, in 
part at least, upon peculiarities, not only in the social state 
of the two countries, but even in their geographical posi- 
tion, their climate, their natural productions, and those 
other physical points which are altogether independent of 
human control. In fact, to say that prices shall be the 
same over all the world, (and without that wages cannot be 
the same,) is just as absurd, as. it would be to say, that in 
any particular country bad land should let as high as good 
land, and land ever so distant from the markets as high as 
that in their immediate neighbourhood. The existing in- 
equalities here are what no advance in civilization will 
probably ever be able altogether to destroy. 

The only case in which a combination of workmen can 
Bucoeed for any considerable time in maintaining a high 
standard of wages, is when they have both established a 
complete monopoly in their own hands of a particular busi- 
ness, and when their number is so limited, that the public 
demand for the Article which they produce gives them all 
full employment It is in this way, that the operatives 
belonging to the saw-trade in Sheffield have continued to 
Secure their high rate of wages. From peculiar circum- 
stances connected with their trade, they have been enabled, 
for some years past, to preserve a close monopoly of it to a 
certain limited number of hands. This trade employs only 
between 600 and 700 individuals, and is entirely confined to 
Sheffield. New hands, therefore, in case of a strike cannot 
be obtained from other places ; nor could they be easily or 
soon provided elsewhere, as before any person can work at 
the trade, he must have served an apprenticeship, and he 
cannot become a good workman till after many years' prac- 
tice. In all these respects, the trade presents a complete 
contrast to most others, in which combinations have been 
attempted — and especially to the several branches of the 
cotton manufacture. The saw-makers of Sheffield, with the 
view of preventing any increase of their numbers, have 
availed themselves of the advantages of their position to 
exclude all, except the sons of journeymen, from entering 
the trade ; but they are not so powerful, it would appear, as 
to be always able to enforce the observance of this regulation. 
In the evidence reported by tlie Committee on Manufactures, 
Mr. Jackson is asked, If any employer were to try to break 
through this rule, would he on that account be deprived of 
the services of all his workmen ? to which he replies, " In 
the beginning of last year, and also of this year, our work- 
men in the saw-trade turned out for nearly one month at 
each period, in consequence of our taking an apprentice 
that was not the son of a journeyman. In consequence of 
having many orders on hand at that time, we at last con- 
formed to the dictation of the workmen, but subsequently 
there being a falling off in trade, we took the apprentice, 
and still have him in our manufactory." 

This practice, we would remark by the by, adopted by 
the workmen belonging to a particular trade, of excluding 
all other persons from entering it, appears to us to be one 
which the general bodjr of the labouring population will 
hardly encourage by their approval, if they take the view 
they ought to do either of their interests or their rights. 
In a free country, the advantages of every different branch 
of industry ought to be open to all ; and these attempts, by 
certain classes, to appropriate to themselves particular tracts 
of the common domain, would seem to be nothing else than 
wrongs and insults offered to the rest of the community. 
They are attempts which the independent spirit of the peo- 
ple may fairly be expected to discountenance and put down, 
as soon as attention shall have been properly awakened to 
their true character and tendency. They have already 



begun to operate with great severity in some directiona. By 
far the most distressed class of our operatives for some time 
past have been the hand-loom weavers, both in the cottoD, 
the silk, and the linen manufactures. The natural re- 
source of every description of artizans, when the traiie to 
which they have been bred happens to be depressed, is to 
transfer themselves to some other of easy acquirement, 
which is more fortunately circumstanced. Th6 transition 
fVom one branch of mechanical industry to another is often 
a mere step, and the change might be made with the 
greatest ease, were there no restrictive laws or customs to 
bar the way. It is confessed that these hand-loom weavers 
would make the best of all power-loom weavers and dres- 
sers, from the experience and knowledge they have ac- 
quired in their original occupation, and the manufacturers 
say they would prefer them to all others. But the unions, 
in many cases, will not permit them to be introduced into 
the mills. In other trades, these unions will not allow even 
their children to be employed. The evidence of the hand* 
loom weavers who were examined by the Committee on 
Manufactures contains many complaints on this head. — 
Thus, Richard Needham, hand-loom weaver, from Great 
Bolton, after having given a deplorable account of the si- 
tuation 'of himself and his fellow-workmen, is asked, " Are 
the fathers of fomilies bringing' up their children to hand- 
loom weaving?" to which his reply is, •* They are obliged to 
do so; all the other trades combine together to prevent 
weavers' children coming into their trade, and if a master 
\vas to take a weaver s child an apprentice, they would turn 
out against him." What is this but persecution, and cruel 
persecution, in spirit and in effect ? 

The circumstances we have mentioned might probably 
enable the operative saw-makers of Sheffield to retain their 
monopoly for some time to come, were it not for the risk it 
runs of being broken up by competition from abroad. But 
if the wages of workmen in this trade are so much lower in 
Alsace, there would seem to be no reason why we should 
not import our saws from that country instead of having 
them manufactured at home. Even if the Sheffield mono- 
poly, however, should remain undisturbed, it may be ques- 
tionable whether the gains of the workmen are really 
greater than they would be were the trade perfectly open. 
Their union is stated to have cost them a great deal of 
money. The expense which trades are put to in this way, 
including what they lose when they make a strike, forms, 
in all cases, a serious deduction from any temporary profits 
which their combination may occasionally bring them. ** The 
workmen,'* obsen^es Mr. Jackson, in his evidence before the 
late committee, " does not benefit, strictly speaking, by com- 
bination ; though he gets high wages, he has sometimes to 
pay 20 per cent, out of his wages for keeping up the com- 
bination, besides an occasional levy of one pound; and be- 
sides, to obtain this advantage, it frequently happens that 
they are out of employment for several months ; so that I 
have frequently said to the workmen that I defy them to 
prove that any steady, industrious man ever benefited by it ; 
that is to say, that the cost of obtaining this advance is 
greater than the advantage ultimately realized." And 
again, being asked, **Have the combinations you have men- 
tioned had the tendency of raising the price of the article 
generally ?" the same witness replies ; " My opinion is, that 
they have a tendency ultimately to reduce it : an augmen- 
tation of wages has taken place ; if trade has been remark- 
ably brisk, and the demand made by the workmen has 
mostly been for an exorbitant price, the price has generally 
been maintained for a very short time, for a mqpth perhaps, 
to execute the orders on hand, but the price of goods was in 
consequence so far augmented as to stop the demand in our 
foreign markets, and, a subsequent reaction taking place, it 
has been ascertained that after a turn out of workmen and a 
consequent augmentation in the price of goods, every third 
season or every third half-year (as the American orders 
come usually twice a year) the price has fallen much below 
the previous level, and when workmen have attempted to 
gain exorbitant wages for their labour, it has ended in the 
sequel by bringing the rate of their labour to a less standard 
than that from which they previously started." 

We believe that these observations will be completely 
home out by experience ; and we earnestly commend them 
to the consideration of the working classes. Another of the 
witnesses examined by the committee, who, though now a 
manufacturer, had been himself for many years a workman, 
says, speaking of combinations, ^ I believe if the workmen 
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Were better informed on these subjects, much good might 
result from it. I have frequently thought that it woukl be 
very useful if some cheap method were resorted to of dis- 
seminatinfr information on this subject among the work- 
men.*' We have endeavoured to supply this desideratum, 
and both by a statement of general principles and an in- 
duction of facts to furnish the materials for a right judgment 
on a question, the wrong side of which is by no means with- 
out its plausibilities, though we do not think they are such 
as after ftill consideration ought to deceive any mind of 
ordinary intelligence or acuteness. Let one very simple and 
incontrovertible truth be kept in view, and the whole matter 
is clear. No operations of the unions can increase con- 
sutnption. In other words, they cannot give more employ- 
ment to the body of workmen than they had before. On 
the contrary, if thejr raise the nominal rate of wages, they 
will infallibly diminish consumption. They will reduce the 
quantity of employment 'they can never therefore remedy 
a state of things in which the distress of the workmen is 
occasioned by the want of sufficient employment for their 
whole number. They can never weaken, though they may 
strengthen, the source and caus^ of this evil, which, as we 
have said [before, is always the excessive numbers of the 
workmen, as compared with the public demand fi)r their 
services. 

The amount at which wages naturally tettle down, is 
always that at which the greatest possible quantity of em- 
plojrment is given to the general body of the workmen. 
Any thing the e£fect of which is permanently to disturb this 
level (except indeed it be a monopoly secured to a certain 
limited number of producers) cannot benefit, but must in- 
jure the interests of the general body of workmen. The 
aggregate sum going to them in the shape ef wages will be 
less than it would otherwise be. Tlio gains of those who are 
employed may be greater for the time ; but either these 
persons will have less constant employment than they other- 
wise would have, or the number will be greater than it 
otherwise would be of those who have no employment at all. 

If the wages of all classes of workmen were to be thus 



raised above their natural level, the advantage would be 
counterbalanced also in another way. Every thing would 
be only so much the dearer. The higher wages of the 
mason would raise the rent of houses ; those of me cabinet- 
maker would raise the price of furniture; those of the 
journeyman baker would raise the price of bread ; those of 
the cotton-spinner, the wool-comber, and the other descrip- 
tions of artisans employed in the fabrication of clothing would 
render that in a corresponding degree more expensive ; and 
so with every other article. The rise of wages would be 
merely nominal. 

In short, and to conclude, there is no possible way of per- 
manently raising the price of unskilled labour except by a 
diminution of the number' of that p6rtion of the general 
population which consists of unskilled labourers. And this 
will be brought about only by the Increase of Capital and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. The more capitalists and the more 
educated persons, the smaller will be the number of those 
having little more but Ihe strength of their sinews whereby 
to gain their subsistence. The working classes therefore 
have an interest in the increase of capitS and the diffusion 
of knowledge, even apart from each man*s chance of ac- 
quiring a portion of the one or* other of these possessions 
himseUl oy means of the growth and spread of capital and 
knowledge in the community generally, the pressure arising 
from their own excessive' numbers will bd relieved. By the 
emigration, as it were,'of soine of them to the wealthy and 
educated classes, the rest who remain in the class of work- 
men will fare the better. And as fcnr machinery, against 
which so many prejudices exist, it is not only the instru- 
ment by which the growth of capital is mainly facilitated 
and quickened, but it is in all probability that by which the 
final and complete emancipation of the working classes 
is to be wrought When machinery is brought into use to 
the utmost extent, therer will be no- unskilled labourers, and 
all the social evils now experienced from the existence of a 
large part of the population in thift condition — evils which 
we fear are in some degree inseparable from that state of 
things— will be done away. 



COMPARATIVE PRICES OF IMPORTED ARTICLES. 

Thk following Table, extracted from the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, presents the Prices of some of the 
most considerable Imported articles for the last Five Years, about the 1st of May in each Year. 



Tea, Bohea, common and middling, i^er lb. . . ,*b. 
^— Congou, ditto, per lb. ... • . />. 

Coffee, Jamaica, middliu{r, i)er cwt. • • . , b. 
St. Domingo, ditto . • . . . , 0. 

Cocoa, Weit India, common, ditto . . . , b. 
Rum, Leewards, proof, |)er imperial gallon 
Cassia Lignea, per cwt. • • • • • 
Cloves, Bourbon, per lb. • • • • 
Nutmegs, unsortcd, per lb. • 
Mace, seconds, per lb. • • • ' • 

Pepper, per lb b. 

Ginger, East India, per cwL . • • • , b. 

Tubacco, per lb b. 

Cotton, Surat, per lb. d. p. 

' Buwed, ditto d.p. 

Tallow, Uussian, per cwt. • • . • » d, p. 

Wool, G^ermau, the lowest sorts of Sileida and Saxony 1 

flecks, and |p>od Australia flocks, per lb. • • tl, p. ] 

Middling sorts, per lb. • • * * d.p* 

Silk, Italian, Bergam, and Milan 4/5 Cocoons, per lb. • b. 
— Persian, per lb. • • • . • • b. 

TttUer China, ditto *. 

Taysaam China, ditto • • • • . b. 

Flax, per ton . . • • • • \ d,p. 

Saltpetre, per cwt • • 6. 
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Indigo, consuming qaalities, per lb. 
Barilla, Teneriffe, per ton » 
' Sicily, ditto • , 

■' Spanish, ditto • 

Brimstone, ditto . • 
Madder Roots, Turkey, per cwt 
Olive Oil, per ton • • 
Palm Oil, per cwt. • • 
Opium, per lb. • • i 



b 

d,p. 
d.p. 
d,p. 

. b. 
d.p. 
d,p. 
d.p. 

. b. 



l/5iaM/9 
2/2 a* 2/9 
5'i/ u' 64/ 
35/ a' 38/ 
28/ a* 40/ 
2/1 a' 2/2 
84/ a' 95/ 
1/1 a* 1/3 
3/2 a' 3/4 
4/ a' 4/6; 
3i a' /Jf 
15/6 a' 16/ 



1830. 



38/3 a' 38/6 
1/8 

V 

17/ a' 19/ 

8/ 

18/6 

14/6 

38/. 

23/ a» 25/ 

4/6 a' 6/6 

6/. 5#. 

8/. 

12/. 10s. 

4/. lOf.a'6/. 

40/ a' 46/ 

47/. a* 54/. 

27/6 
17/ a' 17/6 



1/61 &' 1/10 

2/2|a*2/IO 
47/u'61/ 
31/ a' 3.V 
25/ a* 34/ 

1/lOa'l/ll 
62/ a' 70/ 
9/aVll 
3/ a' 3/9 
4/3 a' /5 
/3iaV3l 

20/ 
/41aV5 
/4|aV5 
/6} a* /6| 

34/3 a' 34/6 

1/10 

2/4 
17/ a' 18/ 

9/6 

16/ 

13/6 

40/. ' 
33/ a' 37/ 
3/3 a' 5/ 
6/. i5«. 

8/. 

8/. 15«. 

4/. 5«. a' 5/. 5s. 

50/ a' 90/ 

47/. a' 55/. 

25/. 
13/9 a' 14/ 
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1/8 a' 1/8* 

1/10 a' 2/7 

58/ a' 62/ 

40/ a* A2f 

26/ a' 34/ 

1/8 a' 1/9 

•62/ a' 76/ 

/9aVll 

•3/8 a»- 4/2 

4/4 a' 4/6 

./3|a?/3# 

26/ 

/4i|a;/41 

/4a/4j| 

43/6 

• 1/li 

• 2/4 
17/ a' /18 

10/; 

16/ 

13/ 

50/. 
36/ a' 41/ 
3/3 a' 4/6 
•7/. 15». 

12/. 

11/. 

5/. 10s. a' 8/. 

49/ a' 65/ 

40/. a' 50/. 

• 28/ 
15/6 a' 16 
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2/ a' 2/Oi 
2/1 a' 2/7 
86/ a' 91/ 
56/ a' 69/ 
28/ a' 35/ 
1/7 a'- 1/8 
95/ a' 100/ 
/lOjaVll 
3/ a' 3/2 
4/3 f^ 4/10 
/3JaV4i 

36/ 
/4l a' /4: 
/4*a;/4. 
/5|.^/6, 

. 2/1 

2/7 
•16/ a' 18/ 

10/ 

14/6 

12/3 

42/. 

30/ a' 35/ 

3/ a' 4/ 

71. 
10/. 12». 6(/. 

9^. 

8/. a* 9/.: 

50/ a' 62/ 

44/. a' 54/. 

33/ 
14/ a' 15/ 
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l/9i a' 1/10 
2/ a' 2/7 
91/ a' 93/ 
55/ a* 57/ 
50/ a' 56/ 
l/9aM/84 
70/ a' 72/ 
/ll a' J/3 
4/10 a' 5/ 
5/4 a' 5/9 
/3|a'/4 

37/ 

m a' /6 

•/4|aV5 

V6|aV6i 

44/ 

;2/6 I 

'3/1 ■ 
18/ a' 20/ 

9/9 

15/ 

13/6 • 

42/. • 
30/ a* 37/ 
3/6 a' 4/6 

9/. , 
10/. 10s. 
11/. 10«. 

14/. 

«0/ .. 

68/. 

33/ 
15/ a' 15 6 



* b. Meftas quoted in Bond, d, p. Duty Paid. , 



ELECTORAL FRANCHISE OP ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In the following Tables is given some curious infoimation relatine to the electoral franchise, and its exercise. The first 
contains a list of all the cities and borooffhs in England and Wales, sending members to parliament, with their total 
population, the total number of ten-pound houses, and the number of tiiose registered ; tiie number of registered free- 
men ; the number of persons polled wherever there was a contest ; and the expenses, in every instance, of the retaming 
officer. The second contains a list of counties, their total population, and the population exclusive of that of tiw 
represented towns, with the number of registered voters, and the number polled wherever the election was contested. 



Abtngdon 
Andover • 
Arundel * 
AtfhburtoQ * 
ABhton-imder-Lyne 
Aylesbury • 
B anbury * • 
Barnstaple • 
Bath . 
Beaumaris, &c. 
Bedford 
Berwick 
Beverley • 
Bewdley* . 
Bitmiogham * 
Blackburn • 
Bodmin • 

Bolton-le-Moon 
Boston • 

Bradford • 
Brecon 
Bridgnorth • 
Bridj^ewater * 
Bri<lport 
Brighton 
Bristol 

BuckiDgbam . 
Bury 
Bury St. lidmunds; 
Calne* . 
Cambridge « 
Canterbury 
Cardiff, &c. , 
Cardigan, &c. 
Carlisle 

Carmarthen, &c 
Carnarvon, &c. 
Chatham . 
Cheltenham* , 
Chester . 
Chichester ' . 
Chippenham 
Christchurch * 
Cirencester • 
Clithero 
Cockermouth 
Colchester 
Coventry , 
Cricklade * 
Dartmouth 
Denbigh, &c • 
Derby ;; . 
Devizes • • 
Devon port 
Dorchester . 
Dover « 

Droitwieh • 
Dudley 
Durham . 
Evesham . 
Exeter • 
Eye 

Finsbury • 
Flint, &c . 
Frome . • 
Gateshead 
Gloucester • 
Grantham 
Greenwich 
Great Grimsby 
Guilford 
Halifax . 
Harwich 
Hastings • 
Haverfordwest, &c. 
Helston 
Hereford 
Hertford , 
Honiton 
Horsham . 
Huddersaeld 



Population. 


£10 Houses 


5,259 


451 


4,966 


322 


2,805 


254 


4,165 


342 


33,597 


610 


4,907 


314* 


5,906 


365 


6,840 


607 


50,802 


7,314 


2,946 


, , 


6,959 


493 


8,920 


582 


. 8,302 


607 


4,132 


484 


146,986 


6,532 


27,091 


623 


5,228 


311 


43,396 


1,612 


12,818 


1,000 


43,537 


1,083 


5,026 


350 


6,284 


339 


7,087 


611 


4,242 


342 


41,994 


2,763 


103,886 


9,78ft 


7,418 


367 


19,140 


765 


11,436 


719 


4,876 


519 


20,917 


1,160 


15,314 


667 


6,187 


827 


2,795 


672 


20,006 


893 


9,995 


936 


7,642 


774 


24,670 


1,174 


22,942 


2,100 


21,363 


1,800 


8,270 


680 


5,270 


312 


6,077 


363 


5,420 


329 


8,915 


359 


6,022 


356 


16,167 


500 


27,070 


1,500 


1,642 


• 


4,597 


422 


3,786 


743 


23,607 


1,684 


4,562 


409 


44,454 


2,500 


3,033 


333 


11,924 


1,743 


6,493 


311 


23,043 


800 


10,125 


448 


3,991 


3.30 


28,201 


3,016 


7,015 


330 


22,086 


23,266 


2,216 


709 


12,240 


450 


20,601 


750 


11,933 


760 


7,448 


475 


64,336 


6,142 


6,836 


338 


3,813 


431 


34,437 


1,300 


4,297 


202 


10,097 


1,125 


3,915 


584 


10,845 


225 


10,280 


617 


5,247 


273 


3,509 


318 


5,105 


365 


19,035 


140 



Registered 
£LOHoates. 

300 

229 

351 

146 

433 
1,654 

329 

459 
2,853 

329 

975 

269 

146 

312 
4,309 

626 

222 
1,040 

885 
1,139 

242 

746 

484 

111 
1,649 

5,oeof 

300 

535 

550 

176 
1,420 

302 

687 

466 

571 

404 

544 

677 

919 

649 

503 

112 

206 

604 

288 

305 

623 

529 
1,534 

221 

350 
1,012 

292 
1,777 

322 

367 

236 

670 

314 

195 
' 2,366 

200 
10,309 

303 

322 

454 

802 

202 
2,714 

303 

269 

531 

188 

554 

539 

281 

459 

70011 

511^ 

257 

608 



Registered 
Freemea. 



17 



52 



261 



597 

436 

86S 

25 



30 
372 



322t 
309 



30 

15 

79 

1,209 

'564 
406 
280 
311 



1,379 
349} 
96 



18 

'476 
2,756 

" 22 

781 

372 

23 



1,284 
7 

"492 

1^4 

.586 

53 

. 976 



725 
496 

'353 
73 

• » 
.16 
20 

. 60 
4§1 



Polled. 


Expenses of the 
Returning Officer. 


201 


no chai|^ 


no contest 




• • 


£10 10 


• • 


5 


3831 


72 17 6 


1,269: 


143 8 7 




109 10 6 


'684 


100 4 


2,329 


248 8 6 


961 


249 8 10 


653 


172 4 7 


972 


50 10 


• ■ 
• 


' 46 16 


607 


127 2 10 


1222 


10 6 


, , 


210 15 6 


788 


103 7 


967 


65 9 6 


224 


116 13 


■ a 


11 19 • 


• • 


BO charge! 


400 


43 2 


1,434 


426 4 3 


6,333 


874 16 9 


270 


30 19 8 


459 


126 13 6 


621 


8 3 U 


1,'247 


134 7 6 


. 


82 7 6 


533 


104 16 2 


none 


none 


649 


41 15 


597 


78 8 


773 




572 


76 10 1 


, , 


27 18 


1,574 


87 5 


771 


32 15 


183 


34 2 




23 11 10' 


, 


64 11 6' 


28i 


28 10 


255 


30 5 11 


991 


77 16 


1,989 


189 9 4 


, ^ 


51 3 




none 




none 


lil36 


66 6 


276 


116 9 


1,477 


344 


10 contest 




1,396 


156 11 6 


• 


none 


540 


61 12 10 


768 


70 11 9 


332 


67 16 


2,092 


232 TJ 


, , 


37 4 


7,344 


463 15 11 


• • 


7 3 10 


263 


64 l(r 


, , 


12 19 41 


1,197 


48 12 


650 


24 4 7' 


2,391 


215 


. 455 


4 4 


303 


25 18 8^ 


492 


105 Oj 


186 


41 12 


473 


93 11 11 


. . . 


none ^^ J 


, , 


none 


, , 


126 18 2 


CM 


140 9 


503 


47 8 0^ 


188 


• 26* 1 0:! 


415 


39 17 • 5' 
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Hull . . 
Huntingdon . 
Hythe 
IiMwich 
Kendal 
JCiddcrminster 
Knarenborough • 
Lambeth 
Lancaster • 
Launcettoa . • 
Leeds 

Leicester • 

Leominster 
Lewea • • 

Lichfield . 
Lincoln 
Liskeard . 
Liverpool . • 

London (City) • 
Ludlow • • 

Lyme Regis • 
Lymington . • 
Lyun Regis • 
MacdeHfield • 
Maidbtoue . • 
Maldon • 

MaliBesbnry 
Malton • • 

Manchester . 

Marlborough 
Marlow • • 

• Marylebone". 
Mertfayr ISdvU . 
Midhurst * . 
Monmouth, &c. • 
Montgomery, &c. . 

* Morpeth . 
Newark 

Newcastl^under-4L3riie 
Ne wcastle-upon-Ty ne 
Newport . 
Northallertoa 
Northampton 
Norwich • 
Nottingham • 
Oldham 
Oxford 

Pembroke, &c. 
Peuryn and Falmouth 
P^rborough 
Petersfield 
Plymouth . • 

Poutefract • 

Poole . • • 
Portsmouth • 
Preston 

Radnor, &c • 
Reading 
Reigate 
Retford 
Richmond 
Ripon . • 
Rochdale • 
Rochester 

Rye and Winchelsea 
Salford • • 

Salisburv • 
Sandwich . • 
Scarborough • 
Shaftesbury . • 
Sheffield . 
Shoreham . • 
Shrewsbury • 
Southampton • 

South Shields • 
Southwark . • 
SUfford . 

St. Albans . • 

St. I?es • 
Stamford 
Stockport . 
Stoke-upon-Trent • 
* Stroud • • 
Sudbury » ^ 
. • Old Scot and Lot Yotcrs. f 
It Including Scot and Lot voters, 
i{ Ii^^diog lrMbold«n ftad Soot 



Population. 


itlO Houws. 


54,110 


3,133 


6,413 


200 


8,919 


537 


20,454 


1,800 


11,577 


682 


20,865 


500 


6,894 


369 


160,613 


16,405 


12,613 


658 


5,414 


327 


123,393 


• 6,683 al 


39,433 


1,900 


5,249 


195 


. 8,592 


832 


6,499 


420 


12,634 


652 


4,042 


315 


165,175 


17,427 


132,803 


14,568 


5,253 


514 


3,3-15 


300 


5,472 


• • 


13,370 


660 


23,129 


1,000 


15,387 


1,417 


4,895 


• • 


6,136 


351 


6,802 


397 


187,002 


12,723 


4,186 


299 


6,175 


349 


240,294 


21,630 


22,088 


830 


3,819 


339 


4,916 


1,140 




740 


6,856 


446 


9,557 


510 


8,192 


360 


53,613 


2,916 


3,385 


445 


4,839 


294 


15,351 


1,087 


61,110 


2,316 


50,GdO 


2,950 


50,513 


1,128 


20,434 


2,389 


6,511 


'682 


3,52r 


796 


• 5,5!>3 


396 


6,892> 


305 


31,080 


2,271 


. 9,305 


519 


8,216 


298 


50,389 


463 


33,871 


1,277 



15,595 

«,397. 

2,491 

. 7,243 

5,735 

41,308 

12,791 

■ 8,558 

5t),810 

. 9,876 

12,183 

8,760 

8,698 

"91,692 

1,503 

'21,227 

19,324 

18,756 

134,117 

* 6,9d8 

. 4,772 

^,115 

7,062 

2§,456* 

'52,090 

41,719 

4,677 

Includin}^ freeman. 



'Registered 

jrioiioowt. 

2,350 
384 
418 
875 
327 
S90 
278 

4,768 

261 

243 

above 4000 

1,200 
756 
188 
563 
461 
211 

7,655 

9,057 
300 
212 
249 
583 
718 
652 
716t 
278 
375 

6,726 
no rtfturn 
95 

8,901 
502 
252 

*657 

190 

1,575 

973& 
^,286 
405 
232 
2,49711 
1,043 
2,187 
1,131 
904 
341 
87511 
285 
234 



455 
1,050 
276 

'301 

403 
1,014 
1,124 

328 
1,244 

627 

796 

508 

145 
4,383 

l!65i 
1,284 
1,400 
9,923 
468 

286 

302 

460 

8r2&& 
1,450 
1,600 

301 



1,513 

' 61 
344 



848 



1,569 

23 

690« 

298 

582 

7 

3,628 

9,527 

59 



253 

456 

13 



'418 


115 


538^ 


301 


ur 


1,280 


15 


826 


5,526** 


253 


276 



RejUtored p^jj^^ 



3,305 
287 
424 
953 

. '332 
. 260 
3,220 

'22i 

2*795 
no contest 

563 
878 
no contest 
8,551 
11,. 500 
' 339 • 
183 
219 
no contest 
588- 
873 
671 { 
no contest 
no contest 



6,076 
no contest 
no contest 

'656 

no contest 

1,518 

941 

2,850 

365 

209 

2,406 

3,817 

3,322 

848 

2,139 

no contest 

717 
no contest 

205 
■0 contest 
no contest 
360 
983 
•5,538 
no contest 



362* 



66 
131 



619 
15 



195* 
033 

408 
967 

488f 



1,001 

152 
2;i74 

273 

299 

687 

550 

382 
1,497 

539 

487 

429 

296 
3,508 
l,925:t 

823 
l,403^f 

475 
4,775 

193 

264 

130 

851 

1,012 

1,349 

1,247 

59 



138 

' 42 

423 
40 

' 37 

429 

338IIII 



891 



983 
ni8 1 

127511(1 1 
454IIII 



450 



509 
766 
955 
1,245 
1,156 
474 



EkiH>n^c5 of the 
Retumini; OfRoer. 

327 4 

30 16 

37 I 

78 16 

none 

39 3 

•50 

227 13 11 

none 



161 14 

147 

14 3 

65 9 

136 17 



64 
• 13 
358 
522 



none 
20 2 
112 7 

none 
53 16 
29 4 
75 5 
^0 5 

none 
7^29 2 

39 13 
338 1 



none 
102 13 
216 



2 



95 8 6 

84 17 7 

422 3 10 

75 13 8 

29 12 

325 

794 5 

152 16 

165 9 

not set^ed 

n9ne 
72 12 
none 
7-5 
none ft 
41 18 6 ^ 
75 9 8 
' 88 13 7 
444 12 8 



101 


8 >7 


1,980 


150 8 


MO contest 


none 


330 


•145 H 1 


6:{2 


72 19 8 


650 


100 10 6 


290 


38 8 6 


1,220 


•158 16 6 


531 


133 3 6 


847 


54 4 


385 


65 7 1 


328 


62 15 2 


3,056 


2/3 3 104 


1,154 


173 '9 7 


1,314 


37 16- 


1,046 


83 18 3 


419 


55 14 7 


2,810 


441 9 10 


1,049 


-9 


637 


109 2 4 



16 16 
206 14' 
229* 
160 5 
148 2 

52 12 



I Scot and Lot. Ofthese 113 only vera householders. J Including freemen. 
% Scot and Lot voters. ** Inhabitant voters, ff The town clerk demands as his fee 105/. 
aod Lot TOters. ^§ Township of Stockport only, ^ [|[| Scot Aud Lot To(«a« 

W 10/.h9us«b«ldersnotdigti&gu»bed*_ 
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: FopuUtion. 


jCIO Hoases. 


Sunderland 






40,735 


2,500 


Swansea, &c. 




• • 


13,256 


1,200 


Tamworth . 






3,917 


528 


Tavistock • 




• • 


5,602 


380 


Taunton • 






11,139 


848 


Tewksbury • 




• • 


5,780 


262 


HKtford • 






3,462 


203 


Think . 




• • 


4,558 


315 


Tiverton • 






9,766 


643 


Tutnesi 




• 


3,442 


316 


Tower Hamlets 






367,864 


23,187 


Truro • 




• • 


11,417 


237 


Tynemotkth and North Shields 


23,206 


1,150 


Wakefield . 






24,538 


1,001 


Wallingford 






5,931 


278+ 


WaUaU 






15,066 


300 


Warefaam . 






5,207 


• • 


Warring:ton • 






18,184 


973 


Warwick . 






9,109 


500 


WelU . 






6,649 


383 


Wenlock . 






3,481 


450 


Westhury . 






7,324 


318 


IrVestminster 






202,891 


17,681 


Weymouth • 






7,655 


490 


Whithv . 
Whitehaven • 






10,399 


443 






15,716 


863 


Wigan . 






20,774 


900 


Wilton • 






9,758 


299 


Winchester 






9,212 


807 


Windsor 






5,650 


778 


Wolverhampton 






67,514 


2,405 


Woodttock . 






7,026 


373 


Worcester 






18,610 


2,000 


Wycombe, Chipping 




6,299 


446 


Yarmouth 


• 




21,115 


1,113 


York . 


• 




25,359 


2,141 



RcKistojed 

£10 Houses. 

1,378 

826 

162 

247 

588 

293 

124 

254 

443 

175 
9,906 

388 

760 

722 

287 

597 

218 

456 
1,340§ 
195 
489 
185 
11,5765 

363 

422 
458 
423 
197 
465 
507 
1,700 
241 
854 
270 
643 
531 



Reitisti<ml 

Frei-'incu. 

'481 
421» 

3C1+ 
91 
22 

' 19 
42 

* 17 



60 
17 
66 



76 
1,512 

28 
1,040 
2,342 





Deceuber, 


Toned. 




Returning Officer. 


1,132 


248 8 


no ci>iitefit • 




no coiiteBt 




193 


31 1 10 


no coutest 


31 6 


364 


51 4 


no conteiit 


none 


uo contest 


11 12 6 


, , 


58 IG 6 


179 


11 4 2 


7,320 


617 7 4 


386 


209 18 6 


590 


170 3 



166* 
r'l52*) 



163 
202 



no contest 
. 367 
535 

315 

379 

. 1,248 
318 
635 

no. contest 



20 ) 

431!} 



356 

384 

. 341. 

jio coutest 

*46l 

1,463 

no contest 

264 
1,555 
2,655 



15 12 6 



43 3 
75 13 



39 2 2 

39 14 6 

106 13 
10 \Q 
54 2 10 

none 
362 5 

34 19 10 

107 7 
. 31 8 4 



25 
41 
.36 




9 6 
6 6 



4 15 
155 19 

none 
42 5 8 
164 8 
198 11 
555 13 






4 



In addition to the char^^es made by the retaining officer, the town-clerk has also, in numerous instances, sent in an 
account which, in the migority of cases, has been properly disallowed ; in others, unwisely paid. 



Counties. 

Bedford • • 
Berks • • • 
Bucks • • 
Cambridge • • 
Chester, N.l 

,, S.I • 
Cornwall, E.l 
,, W.J 
CumberUnd, W.l 
Ej 
Derby, S.1 

„ N.l • • 
Devon, S.\ 

,, N.J • 
Dorset • « 

Durham, N.l 

,, 8/ • * 
Gkniceftenbiie, E.l 
W.l 
Banti, N.\ 

Hereford • • 
Hertford • • 
Huntingdon % 
Kent, W.l 

,, E.l • • 
Luicaster, N.l 

Leicester, N.l 

• " ^^ , : 

Lincoln • • 

Middlesex • • 
Monmouth • 

Norfolk, K 1 

. ,, w.| 

Northampton, 



Popalation • 
ezcfuBlTe of 
Popolatlon. thepopnlfttion ReglBiered. Polled, 
of onreprMented 



N.l 
S.J 



Northumberland, N.l 
S.J 



. 95,383 
145,289 

> 146,529 
143,955 

» 334,410 
302,440 

• 169,681 
237,170 

• 494,168 
159,252 

. 253,827 

317,233 

• 386,904 

314,313 

. 110,976 
143,341 

• 53,149 

479,155 

1,336,854 

197,003 

317,244 

1,358,541 
98,130 

390,054 

. 179,576 

222,912 



tOWOB. 

88,424 

112,854 

121,730 

123,038 

fll8,420 

1120,990 

(114,919 

1147,255 

r 70,337 

I 55,535 

f 115,743 

1103,804 

(187,205 

\157,901 

118,856 

/ 77,114 

t 78,506 

1146,747 

1145,131 

] 86,164 

1152,822 

r 96,623 

t 82,462 

95,447 

133,322 

47,736 

313,631 
624,465 
157,570 

270,446 

188,603 
93,214 

290,997 
158,372 
130,317 



3,484 
4,863 
4,189 
5,923 



3,266 

4^789 
3,677 
6,660 



3,841 
3,994 
4,513 
3,592 
5,752 
5,940 
1,810 
2,746 



4,245 3,845 



3,966 
5,582 
5,306 

5I103 
5,130 
4,462 
3,353 
3,848 
4,035 
5,541 
4,370 
7,453 
5,368 
5,632 
4,267 
4,336 
5,163 
4,488 
6,437 
6,521 
2,424 
3,143 



6,678 
7,026 
6,593 
10,039 
3,658 
4,125 



5,562 
6,144 

8^453 
3,063 



9,134f 8,338 
7,956*» . • 
6,939 



5,132 
6,'229 
3)003 



* Scot and Lot voters, f Potwallopers. 



3,738 
( 7,041 
I 4,396 
( 3,363 
( 4,425 
r 2,322 
t 5,192 4^606 

J, Town only. 



Counties. 



Nottingham, N.l 
SJ 
Oxford • 

Rutland . 
Salop, N.j ^ 

Somerset, E. 1 

,, w.J • 

Stafford, N.l . 

,, s.n 

Suffolk, £. 



Jfi.i 
W.J 



Surrey, K. 1 

,. w.J • 

Sussex, K.l 

„ W.l • 
Warwick, N.l 
,, 8.1 
Westmorland • 
Wi{?ht,l8leof 
Wilts, N.l 

,, S.I • 

Worcester, W.l 

,, »•/ 
York, N. Riding 
,, E. Riding 
, , W, Riding 



WAI.B8. 

Anglesey 
Brecon • 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh • 
FUnt . 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor • 



Fo]>ulatioa. 

. 225,320 

151,726 

• 19,385 

222,503 

• 403,908 
41j),485. 

. '29^,304. 

486,326 

. 272,328 

336,988 

• 55,041 

. 239,181. 

2U,356 

• 226,235 
168,646 

• 976,415 



48,325* 
•48,325 
64,780 
100,655 
65,753 
88,167- 
•60,012 
126,612 
35,609 
66,485 
81,424 
24,651 



Popolation 

exclusive of 

the population RegUteied. Polled. 

of unrepreMnted 

toirns. 



162,592 

118,360 
19,385 

186,258 

315,271 

/I 18,931 
1129,745 I 
(138,637 ' 
1112,211 
r 107, 472 
\ 81,229 
J 107,703 
1 51,454 
I 83,194 
I 71,994 
43,464 
• • 

185,551 

134,2-22 • 

160,796 
106,234 
607,048 



45,379 
•43,299 
61,985 
90,660 
58,111 
79,381- 
57,796 
85,086 
•35,609 
65,297 
- 70,998 
24,179 



'2,889 
3,170 
4,721 
1,296 
4,682 
.2,791 
8,996 
7,884 
8,756 
3,107 
4,265 
3,326 
3,150 
2,912 
3,437 
2,365 
3,740 
2,550 
4,392 
1,167 
3,614 
2,540 
8,122 
5,161 
9,539 
5,559 
18,056 



2,548 



4,297 
661 
7,694 
5,812 
7,886 

3,'326 
2,920 
2,211 
2,527 
2,757 



3,584 
824 



tt2,647 
4,349 
8,487 



1,187 
1,668 
1,184 
3,887 
1,688 
3,401 
1,271 
3,680 
580 
2,523 
3,700 
1,046 



3,503 
3!050 



} Scot and Lot voters included. 
** KestcYenand Holland. 



Freeholders. % Lindseyt 
ft Second election. 
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REPOIIT ON THE VACCINE BOARD. 
Thx practice of vaccination was introduced about the oom- 
menoement of the present century ; hut it was not till 1808 
that the maintenance and diflfiision of its benefits was taken 
up as a matter of public concern. In that year, the Na- 
tional Vaccine Institution, now in Percy Street, was estab- 
lished by parliament, and placed under the management of 
a board, consisting of the president and four censors of the 
College of Physicians, and the master and two governors 
of the College of Surgeons. The obiecto were, that the 
practice of vaccination should be carried on in London under 
the immediate superintendence of this board; and that 
the vaccine lymph should also be distributed under their 
direction to every part of the empire. 

The establislunent, having been supported by annual 
parliamentary grants, has subsisted to the present time, 
though the constitution of the board has undergone some 
modification, the number of its members having been reduced 
in 1826 to five ; and in 1832 to three, who are the president 
and senior censor of the College of Physicians, and the 
president of the .College of Surgeons. The annual grant, 
also, which was originally 3000?., is ndw only 2200^ Of 
late, the expediency of continuing the inkitution at all has 
begun to be questioned, on the ground that vaccination is 
now so completely established in this country, and the 
public mind so entirely made up as to the value of the dis- 
covery, that the provision of the means necessary for secur- 
ing and spreading it^ benefits may be safely left to the 
exertions of individuals. In these circumstances, a select 
committee was last session appointed by the House of 
Commons to examine the subject Their report, accom- 
panied with minutes of evidence, has been lately printed, 
and is interesting as presenting the most authentic view 
that has been laid before the public of the present state of 
the prM^ce of vaccination, and of the facts that have been 
aacertaftd with regard to its protective value. 

The present objects of the bofud are stated by the com- 
mittee to be, ** to observe the effects of vaccination in pre- 
venting the recurrence and spread of small-pox ; to inves- 
tigate cases of reputed small-pox recurring after reputed 
vaccination, and of cow-pox when attended with inflamma- 
tion, or any eruptive disorder, or when, in any other respect, 
anomalous in character ; to preserve, by immediately super- 
intending the practice of vaccination in London, an authen- 
tic form of the vaccine disease, on a scale commensurate 
to the demands for Ij-mph ; to furnish a supply of lymph 
instantly on application ; to inquire into the circumstances 
under which lymph has been obtained in cases of its failing 
to produce the cow-pox ; to establish among medical prac- 
titioners an approved mode of vaccinating, and generally 
to discountenance the practice of variolous inoculation, and 
to encourage the practice of vaccination.'* 

The only permanent oflloers appointed by the board are 
a registrar and an inspector, each receiving a salary of 2001. 
a year. The members of the board have salaries of 100/. 
a year each. There are twelve vaccinators stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, two of whom receive salaries 
of 1 50/., two of 1 00/., and eight of 50/. a year. „ ] 

But besides the national establishment, there are in Lon- 
don two private institutions for promoting vaccination ; the 
Small-Pox Hospital at King's Cross, St. Pancras, and the 
London Vaccine Institution, or Jennerian Society. The 
income of the former is about 1100/. a year, three-fourths of 
which are derived f^om dividends on invested capital, and 
the remainder from the contributions of the public. The 
income of the latter is about 900/. per aim. derived entirely 
from contributions. 

In 1832, the number of persons vaccinated by the natio- 
nal establishment was 14,190; by the hospital at King's 
Cross, 3701 ; and by the London Vaccine Institution, 
5641 ; making 23,532 in all. *• To the total number vacci- 
nated at these institutions,*' says the report, " must be 
added the number privately vaccinated, to obtain the total 
vaccinated in London. Tho number of registered births in 
the metropolitan parishes, on the average of the years 1830, 
1831, and 1832, was about 35,000. If from this number we 
deduct the number of infants who die within a few months 
after birth, the remainder will probably afford a result not 
very far exceeding the sum of those who at the vaccine 
institutions and in private undergo vaccination." In other 
words, nearly all the children iMrn in London, and who 
survive for more than a few months, are probably vacci- 



The next point to which the report adverts, is theqaes- 
tion as to the real amount of the protective power of vacci- 
nation. The doctrine that vaccination is an absolutely in&l- 
lible preventive of small-pox is now abandoned ; cases, it 
is admitted, do occasionally occur, in which it is followed 
by small-pox ; and the latter disease, though generally of a 
greatly mitigated character in these circumstances, is still 
sometimes fatal. For a long time it was attempted to be 
made out, that, in all these cases, the reputed vaccinaticxi 
must, either from bad lymph, or the imperfect performance 
of the operation, have been no vaccination at all. But thia 
notion is now generally given up. It is allowed that, from 
causes which cannot be detected, the operation sometimes 
fails to produce its usual effect, even when performed with 

food lymph, and with, at least, the ordinary skill and care, 
'he f^ts, however, which are here stated, dbow that* 
although the proportion of these failures has not yet been 
exactly ascertained, it must be extremely inconsiderable. 

In London and its vicinity, comprehending[ a district the 
population of which, in 1831, was 1,180,075, it appears that 
the proportion of deaths from smaU-pox in every 1000 deaths 
was ftom 1770 to 1780, on an average, every year 102 ; from 
1780 to 1790, 88; from 1790 to 1800, 92; from 1800 to 
1810, 73; from 1810 to 1820, 43; from 1820 to 1830, 35; 
and from 1830 to 1832, inclusive, only 26. That is to say, 
" that the proportionate mortaUty from small-pox, which 
before 1800, when vaccination began, was about one in 
every ten deaths, is now reduced to about three in eyery 100 
deaths, and is theroforo only between one-third and one- 
fourth of what it was prior to tbe introduction of vaccinatbn.** 
Judging by the Lonaon bills of mortality, we should be led 
to conclude that no diminution whatever in the number of 
deaths from small-pox was effected by the practice of inocu- 
lation. The average proportion in 1 000 deaths, of deaths by 
small-pox from 1 7 1 to 1 720, the.period when inoculation was 
introduced, was 89 annually ; and from 1750 to 1 760, it was 
94. Indeed, on comparing more distant periods, it would 
seem that the mortality of the disease had greatly increased, 
though it is not to be presumed that the increase was 
actually occasioned by the practice of inoculation ; ibr in 
tho nine years from 1701 to 1710, the annual proportion was 
only 49 deaths from small-pox in the whole number of lOOif 
deaths ; and we have seen above that in the period from 
1770 to 1780 it had risen to 102, or more than double. 

There are not of course the same means of ascertaining 
the proportion either of persons having undergone vacci- 
nation, who are afterwards attacked by small-pox, or of those 
to whom in these circumstances the disease proves fatal. In 
returns from tho vaccinators, founded on their own ex- 
perience, the number of patients vaccinated who were 
subsequently affected by modified small-pox, is stated va- 
riously at from 7 to 70 in the 10,000. '< Considering/* the 
committee remark, ^ how many cases of small-pox after 
vaccination must escape the notice of the vaccinator, it is 
probable that the real proportion of such cases is greater 
than the greatest proportion stated in any one of the returns 
in question.'* At the Royal Mihtary Asylum at Chelsea^ 
where the boys and girls usually remain till they are four- 
teen years of age, the proportion is 100 in 10,000, or one in 
100. The proportion of deaths, however, is much smaller, 
small-pox after vaccination being usually a comparatively 
very mild disease. While of 1 166 patients admitted into the 
Small-Pox Hospital, who had not undergone vaccination, 
494 died, or forty-two in the 100 ; of 619 cases treated thero 
in which the disease had occurred ufler reputed vaccination, 
only forty proved fatal, or no more than six in the 100. 
" The mortality of six per cent,** ob8er\'e the committee, 
" must far exceed the average mortaUty in small-pox i^r 
vaccination, since it is only in the worst casesof the disease, 
and not in the mild and modified form in which it usually 
appears after vaccination, that the patient would be thought 
to require hospital assistance. Were it assumed as a basis 
on which to calculate, that out of every 1 00 persons vacci- 
nated one is attacked by small-pox, and that out of every 
1 00 such cases five were fatal, it would follow that out of 
every 10,000 persons vaccinated, five only, or out of every 
2,000 persons vaccinated, one only, would die of small-pox ; 
but the real proportion is probably much less than Uiis. It 
appears that out of 83,647 vaccinations, by the stationary 
vaccinators of the national establishment, only two cases 
came under their notice in which small-pox a^rwards oc- 
curred attended with a fatal result ; and in one of these it 
was doubtfril whether the disease was really small-po3(« 
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These statementg must be considered as very highly satis- 
factory, placing as they do the efiScacy of vaccination as a 
preservative in nearly all cases beyond controversy or doubt. 
The committee, upon the whole, are of opinion that it would 
not be advisable to discontinue the national establishment, 
the services of which they consider particularly valuable and 
important as maintaining a constant supply of lymph. But 
they recommend that, the number of members remaining as 
at present, all physicians and surgeons should be eligible as 
buch — that those appointed should give their ser\-ices gratu- 
itously — that some of the present regulations should undergo 
revision — and that it should be considered whether the 
number and locality of the vaccinators' stations might not 
advantageously admit of some alteration. The reforms 
which they propose would reduce the annual expense of the 
establishment to about 1605/. It is also recommended that 
the hospital at King s Cross and the London Vaccine Insti- 
tution should, as well as the National Institution « be allowed 
the privilege of receiving letters applying for lymph, and of 
transmitting lymph, post-free. 

STATISTICAL TABLES. 
Another volume, or part, of the Tables of tlie Revenue, 
Population, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies, compiled by the Board of Trade, has just 
appeared. It contains the accounts Wonging to the year 
1832, and is the first of those collections of the statistics of 
each year, which will henceforth be regularly published, and 
to which the former volume, embracing the period from 1820 
fo 1831 inclusive, may be considered as introductoi^. The 
present volume contains 147 tables, comprehending the sub- 
jects of finance, exports and imports, taxes, the post-office, 
shipping, crime, emigration, population, poor's-rates, friendly 
societies, savings-banks, prices, wages, colonial statistics, and 
a great variety of others. 

Such a body of information with regard to the existing 
state of the empire has not only never before been presented 
in a single volume, but could not till now have been obtained 
irom any sources which were accessible to the public. In 
fact, much of the information that is here given did not exist 
at all before. Even the immense and unwieldly mass of the 
] arliamentary papers of each session never afforded anything 
like so complete a view of the actual condition of all our 
most important public interests as we have here. Many of 
the tables contained in the present volume have been com- 
piled from returns prepared expressly for the work; and a 
good deal of information has also been obtained from private 
bources, which none of the public departments could have 
supplied. 

We hope we may anticipate, from the following strong 
recommendation of the editor in his preface, that it is the in- 
tention of government to institute still more effectual means 
ior collecting the details that are necessary to make these 
annual expositions as complete as they ought to be : -^ 

'* There are many subjects which it will be necttssary to include 
in these volumes, before they can be considered complete as a col- 
lection of statistics. As to some of these subjects, it will be hardly 
]'o88ible to embrace them without the assistance of Parliament in 
cieating the necessary machinery. This remark applies with pecu- 
liar force to the subject of population. The several inquiries made 
I n this important question have hitherto been set on foot at the 
considerable interval of ten years, a circumstance alone sufficient 
to cause discrepancies and errors, since the inquiries must in many, 
it might be said in most, cases be conducted each time by a dif- 
lerent set of functionaries, who will be without experience to guide 
them in a matter which peculiarly calls for a systematic method of 

iioceediug. The arrangement of the returns made under the 
'opulation Acts has, it is true, been confided to a gentleman, 
whose talents and tastea eminently qualify him for the execution oi 
i}:e task; but it must be manifestly impossible for any intelligence 
1o remedy errors and incongruities which have been allowed to ac- 
company any subjtct from its inception, and a course very difierent 
horn that liitherto pursued will be necessary before the perfecting 
of this leading branch of statistical research can be satisfactorily 
accomplishi?d. 

** The Comnussioners appointed for inquiring into the admiuis- 
tiation and operation of the poor-laws have set on foot many in- 
quiries that bear upon the moral and physical condition of the 
people, and so soon as the answers to tnose inquiries shall have 
been collected toi^ether and arranged, the information they contain 
will be made available to our purpose. A like expectation may be 
t-ntertained with reference to the labours of the €k)mmi8sioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of children employed in 
actoriea, a body of information having been obtained by those 
gentlemen, which will throw much light upon the general cir- 
cumstances of a numerous class of onr fellow-subjects* 



*^ It appears highly desirable, and even necessary, to the proper 
understanding of the common interests and condition of the counti}', 
that its government should be possessed of accurate information as 
to the actual and comparative produce of the soil, together with 
many other points of rural economy scarcely lesa important; and a 
great deal of anxious consideration has been given in order to 
arrange some plan for systematically acquiring that inforroatioo. 
The diHiculties which staud in the way of accomplishing this most 
de&irable object*iiave, however, been found so great, that no piv- 
gress has hitherto been made with regard to it. There exists no 
class of public functionaries in this coimtry qualified to institute 
such an iuquir}', and it can hardly be hoped that private indivi- 
duals will be found in every part of the kingdom willing to undergo 
the labour necessary for its satisfactory perfurnxance. It is of so 
much consequence, however^ to acquire information upon this class 
of subjects, that the most strenuous efibits should be made for tha 
purpose, and no exertions which I can give sliali be wanting to 
that end ; but further experience has confirmed roe in the opinioa 
which I formerly took occasion to ofier to your lord&hii>s, that such 
a work requires a considerable time for its accomplishment, and 
that it is necessary to awaken the public mind to a ju^t apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of possessing accurate and extensive statis- 
tical knowledge, in order to our obtaining the co-operation of 
mi'n of experience and intelligence, without which it it vain to 
expect any considerable portion of success. 

" It is gratifying to know that this efiect, which was only ex- 
pected to follow the publication of several of otir compilations, has 
already commenced; that the volume presented to Parliament 
durmg the last bession has excited a very great degree of interest, 
particularly among commercial men; and iliat associations are in 
the course uf being formed, the labours uf wliich will come impor- 
tantly in aid of the exertions of this department.*' 



HOUSE OF COMMONS' OFFICES AND FEES. 
A SELECT committee was last session appointed by the 
House of Commons to take into consideration the fees, 
salaries, and emoluments received by the officers a|^ public 
servants of the House ; and their Report has hen lately 
printed with the minutes of the evidence taken before them. 
In proceeding to give an abstract of this document, we shall 
in the first place collect from it the particulars of the actual 
establishment of the House. 

The Speaker. — The present amount of the salary of the 
Speaker was fixed in 1790, and is 6000/. This includes 
compensation for all former fees atul allowances. The 
Speaker has also an official residence, together with coals 
and candies; the cost of which amounts to about 500/. 
a-year. And on every new election, he receives 1 000/. by 
way of outfit, and 1,400/. to purchase plate. 

The Speaker's Secretary.— The total emoluments of 
this officer, including 250/. as salary of the office, which he 
also holds, of Secretary to the commissioners for regulating 
the ofl[ice3 of the House of Commons, and 200/. in lieu of an 
official house, amounted, in 1832, to 993/. 146. 4(L 

The Chaplain to the Speaker. — The chaplain receives 
no salary or fees while he serves ; but after a scr\'ice of three 
years he is generally preferred by the crown, on an address 
of the House, to a prebendal stall either at Westminster, 
Canterhm'y, Windsor, or Christchurch. 

The Clerk of the House ok Commons. — This officer, 
whose proper designation is the Under Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, and who holds his office by patent from the crown, had 
formerly very large emoluments, derived principally from 
fees. The office was regulated in 1800, for nine years 
preceding which the emoluments had amounted on an 
average to 8250/. annually. In 1792 they amounted to 
10,912/. The new arrangement did not take effect till the 
expiration of Mr. Hatsells patent in 1 820 ; up to which 
time, it is stated in a return appended to the report, that 
that gentleman and his deputy, who did the whole business, 
had at least 10,000/. a-year to be divided between them, and 
the deputy clerk had consequently a salar>* of at least 5000/. 
a-year. At present the annual emoluments of the chief- 
clerk amount to 3,500/. ; and he has also a house which he 
states to be worth at least 500/. more. Tlie chief-<!lerk has 
the appointment of the other two clerks who officiate at the 
table, and of all the clerks in the diHerent offices, as well as 
of the Librarian and the Short-hand writer. 

The Clerks Assistant. — The first of the two clerks 
assistant has a salary of 2,500/. a-year, and an official resi- 
dence. The second has a salary of 2000/., without a house. 

The Clerk of the Committee of Privileges has a 
salary of 1 00/. ; and as clerk of elections, he received fees in 
;[ 1832 to the amount of 156/L 49, 5d, 
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' Th« Clbrk of the Fees, who is also agent to the trea- 
sury for the management of revenue and other public bills, 
derives from both appointments emoluments to the annual 
amount of 1,388/. 58. He has also four clerks, who receive, 
first clerk, 732/. 2«.; second clerk, 447/. 18^.; third clerk, 
268/. 7s, 6d, ; and fourth clerk, 263/. 1 If. 1^. 

The Clerk of the Journals and Papers. — The pre- 
sent emoluments^ of this officer are 1,662/. 63, 4d, ; those 
of his first clerk,' 1.081/. 0*. lie/.; of his second clerk, 
1,070/. 7*. 4rf.; of his third clerk, 1,006/. 9*. 6rf.; of his 
fourth clerk, 490/. 16*. Sd. ; of his fifth clerk, 442/. 17«. 6rf. ; 
of his sixth clerk, 113/. 2*.; and of an extra clerk, 
154/. 8*. lOrf. 

Committee Clerks.<— There are at present three prin- 
cipal committee clerks, whose offices are sinecures, and a 
fourth oflice of the same kind is vacant. Of these principal 
committee clerks, the emoluments of one, who is also en- 
grossing clerk, were last year 11 96/. 12*. Id,; of another, 
1044/. 7s, 7d.; and of the third, 1168/. 3*. 6c/. There ap- 
pears also to be eight acting clerks, whose emoluments, 
omitting shillings and pence, are as folk)WS : of the first, 
984/.; of the second, 1007/., including 260/. for receiving 
and .abstracting poor returns ; of the tliird, 990/. ; of the 
fourth, 726/. ; of the fifth, 209/. ; of the sixth, 227/. ; of the 
seventh, 253/. ; and of the eighth, 166/. It is stated in the 
report, that in this office, and also in that of the engrossing 
clerks, a system of charging gratuities in addition to the 
fees prescribed by the table of fees, and without any autho- 
rity, has long been practised. We do not know whether or 
not the sums mentioned above include the extra epioluments 
thus obtained. 

Clerks of the Private Bill Office.— Of these there 
are a principal clerk receiving 791/. a-year ; a second clerk 
receiving 397/. ; a third clerk receiving 311/.; and an extra 
clerk receiving 204/. The emoluments of all these officers 
are derived from fees. 

Clerks of the Engrossing Office.— Of these there 
are a first clerk with 800/. a-year; a second clerk with 
500/.; and an extra clerk with 150/. The gratuities are 
particularly mentioned as included in these sums. 

The Librarian has a salary of 500/. a-year; and the 
sub-librarian a salary of 150/. 

The Short-hand Writer. — The payments to the short- 
hand writer, it is stated, are not only for his personal labour 
and that of his establishment, but a large proportion of the 
amount received by him goes to his numerous deputies, 
whose services are required in consequence of the number 
of committees sitting at the same time. His emoluments 
are derived from various sources, and the items vary greatly 
in amount in different years. For attendance in the House, 
in committees of the whole House, and in public com- 
mittees, in the session of 1829, he received 574/. 14«. ; in 
that of 1830, 1987/. 19*.; in that of 1830-1, 533/. Is,; in 
that of 1831, 1082/. 8*. ; and in that of 1831-2, 5114/. lSs.6d. 
These sums are paid by the Treasury. From individuals he 
also received in the session of 1831-2, for attendance in com- 
mittees on private bills and on election petitions, and for re- 
porting speeches in these committees, about 1465/. Some 
of the items making up the last sum, however, had been 
much greater in former years. For instance, while the re- 
(feipts for attendance in committees on election petitions, 
and reporting speeches in the same, were in 1831-2 only 
76/. 19*., they were in the session of 1830-1, 1961/. 14«. 

The remaining offices form what is called the establish- 
ment of the Serge ant- AT- Arms, by whom all the appoint- 
ments are made, and who is himself appointed by letters 
patent under the great seal, for life. He has a salary of 
2000/. a-year, and 300/. more as. an allowance for a house. 
The deputy sergeant has a salary of 800/., and 200/. as 
allowance for a house. 

The Deliverer of Votes and Printed Papers has 
annual emoluments to the amount of 1824/. 14*., chiefly 
derived from fees; and his deputy has a salary of 600i. 
a-} oar. There are also in the Vote Office three clerks 
and ten office porters* to whom there appears to be paid the 
sum of 1094/. 12#. Gd,, including a retired allowance to a 
late assistant. 

The Deputy Housekeeper's emoluments amount to 
641/. 19«., out of which he pays to an assistant and to other 
persons employed in the care of the House 212/. 14«. 6d.; 
leaving 429/. 4^. 6d. 

I The Door- Keepers.— Of these there are two, the first 
eceiving 892/. I4t»p of which last year 631L Ss, 6<L was de- 



rived from gratuities ; and the second, 808/. 4*., including 
last year gratuities to the amount of 584/. Bs. 6d. There is 
also a lower door-keeper, whose emoluments were 558/. 7s, Ad,, 
including 36 0/. ]#. 6d. of gratuities. 

The Messengers. — The emoluments of two of the four 
messengers were last year 587/. lOs. Id., and of the other 
two 585/. Hs, id, each. Each derived 350/. of his income from 

fratuities. Tliere are also two supernumerary messengers, 
aving each 111/. Us. 

The other attendants with their respective' emoluments 
are, a messenser to the library at 161/. lis,; an extra door- 
keeper atlOl^ll^. ; a person having tl)e care of the ven- 
tilators and stove at 105/. ; two night watchmen* and two 
day porters, each at 37/. 10«. ; a fire-lighter at 50/. ; and 
an assistant fire-lighter at 45/. The toial amount of emo- 
luments in the department of the serges^t-at arms is stated 
at 13,202/. 1 Is. 'Id, 

Besides what they receive in money, a great many of the 
officers both] in the department of the chief clerk, and in 
that of the sergeant-at-arms, are entitled to stationary, 
sets of the journals, votes, and printed papers, &c. The 
first door-keeper has, besides, fifty copies of the private acts. 

Many of these officers appear to the committee to be too 
highly paid, and they propose that when existing interests 
shall have expired, the emoluments of those who are so cir- 
cumstanced shall be subjected to a greater or less reduction. 

The salary of the speaker they recommend should be 
reduced to 5,000/., together with the official residence free 
from taxes ; and without any other allowance than 1,000/. 
by way of outfit on his first election only. They pro- 
pose that in lieu of the present allowance for plate, a 
sum not exceeding 6,000/. should be expended in the pur- 
chase of a service of plate for the use of the speaker for the 
time being, which shall remain the property of the public, 
and be attached to his official residence. The speaker's se- 
cretary they propose should be paid by. a salary of 500/. 
a-year, and his chaplain by a sum of 200/. for every session. 

Under the arrangement recommended, if adopted, the 
chief clerk will have 2,000/. a-year with a house ; the clerk 
assistant,, 1,500/. ; and the second clerk assistant, 1,000/. a- 
year. Reductions will also be made in the emoluments of 
most of the other clerks. The sergeant-at-arms will have 
a salary of 1 ,500/., without a house. On the whole, the 
reductions which it is proposed to make will produce, it is 
calculated, an annual saving of about 18,5U0/. The annual 
expense will be brought down ^m near 50,000/. to not much 
more than 30,000/. 

From a paper which is printed in the Appendix to the 
Report, it appears that, in the session of 1832, the fees 
paid on private bills to the different officers of the House 
of Commons, amounted in all to 14,516/. 16$. 5c/. The 
number of bills on which this sum was paid, was 153. 
The committee propose to reduce most of these fees very 
considerably ; but we cannot here detail the particular 
heads into which these deductions are distributed, 

ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 

DiplomcUic Charges. — The charges of the several diplo- 
matic missions, dming the year ending 5th of January, 
1832, were as follows :— France, 11,878/. ; Russia, 9,818/.; 
Austria, 11,285/. ; Netherlands, 5,847/.; Ottoman Porte, 
5,893/.; Spain, 7,300/. ; Prussia, 7,484/. ; Portugal, 2,000/. ; 
Brazil, 4,497/.; Two Sicilies, 7,501/.; United States, 
4,658/. ; Sweden, 4,500/. ; Denmark, 4,500/. ; Bavaria, 
4,689/. ; Sardinia, 4,725/. ; Tuscany, 3,096/. ; 'Wurtem- 
burg, 2,700/.; Saxony, 2,191/. ; Frankfort, 3,500/. ; Swiss 
Cantons, 3,307/. : Greece, 2,6 U 0/. ; Belgium, 500/, ; Colum- 
bia, 4,900/.; Mexico, 2,654/.; Buenos Ayres, 3,218/,; 
Albania, 1,000/.— Total, 126,394/. In 1830 the total waa 
152,952/. ; and 134,056/. in 1831. But this amount is more 
nearly trebled than doubled by the following additional heads 
of charge, which, however, include the consular establish- 
ments, the details of which we have given separately. 
Kxiraordinovy and incidental expenses of every kiQd . 4*13,041 

Outfit and equipage 16,576 

Dragomans attached to the Kmbassy at the Porte, (formeriy 

paid by the Levant Company) . . . 3,100 

Special Micnons 15,668 

Commissions under treaties with foreign powers • 21 ,61^ 

Consular establishment ...... 80,763 

Pensions to retired ministers . . . . 5 1 , o52 

Su^ieranuation allowances to consuls • • • • 6,639 



Grand total of diplomatic and conialar charges 



£^'65,64S 
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In 1830, the amount was 361,454/., and 325,618/. in 1831. 

The following table exhibits — 1. the number of British 
consuls and vice-consuls in foreign countries; — 2. the 
amount received by them in salaries and fees ; — 3. the 
number of vessels, under the British flag, which arrived and 
departed in the year 1832, so far as reported ;— and 4. the 
number of the vice-consuls appointed by the consuls, and 
not paid by his Majesty^s government. 

Couotriei. ._ Consuls. Salariei, &e. Venelt. Viee-ConsalB. 

RttssiA • • 7 £2,914 1,409 5 

Sweden , « 2 554 39 14 

Nonrfty .2 361 52 12 

Denmark . 2 800 3,330 6 

Prussia • 4 618 315 1 

Germany . 6 2,858 930 6 

HoUand • 2 1,018 1,056 5 

Belgiam . • 2 1,034 53G 3 

France • • 12 4,792 660 29 

Spain . .12 4,646 143 54 

Portugal, &c 9 3,240 573 20 

Italy , , 16 5,409 713 37 

Greece • • 4 2,595 20 13 

Turkey '. . 10 5,227 185 7 

Syria . . 5 1,330 

Bffypt . • 4 2,091 .. 5 

United States 10 6,075 1,079 15 

Mexico • .4 2,727 37 .. 

Hayti . 3 1 ,987 70 1 

Guatemala .1 1,202 

Colombia • 6 5,410 75 2 

Brazil . • 6 3,964 425 4 

Monte Video . i. . 1 1,000 30 

Buenos Ayrei .1 800 47 

ChiU . . 4 4,284 51 

Pfera . . 3 3,721 

Sandwich Islands 1 200 27 

The salaries of the consuls at several ports are not exhi- 
bited in the returns ; and at some the number of vessels is 
not reported. But another paper states the expense of the 
consular establishment to have been 98,957/. in 18 >0; 
92,221/. in 1831 ; and 80,763/. in 1832, exclusive of 6,639/. 
in superannuation allowances to retired consuls. Of the 
consuls appointed and paid by government all except twenty- 
four are known to be British subjects; and forty- two are 
not allowed to trade. Of the vice-consuls, appointed by the 
consuls, only fifty-six are British subjects. 

The number of officers promoted to the rank of lieutenant^ 
colonel unattached, from the year 1815 to July Ist, 1833, 
baa been — with purchase 192, without purchase 72, total 
264. The same in the corps of cavalry, infanti'y, artillery, 
and engineers; — with purchase, cavalry 33, infantry 88; 
without purchase, cavalry 18> infantry 91, artillery 77, en- 
gineers 18, total 3421 . The same in the several corps of foot- 
Siards ; — with purchase 54 ; without purchase 20, total 74. 
rand total 680. 



The total cost of the Coast Guard Service and Revenue 
Cruisers in the year 1832, is thus stated. England:— 
Coast Guard 246,980/., Revenue Cruisers 120,412/., total 
367,392/. Ireland :— Coast Guard 116,047/., Revenue 
Cruisers 9860/., total 125,907/. Scotland : — Coast Guard 
19,467/., Revenue Cruisers 15,622/., total 35,087/. Grand 
total 528,337/. 



The amount of the droits of the crown and perquisites of 
Admiralty, received from the commencement of the present 
reign to May, 1833, has been 1024/. Expenditure 867/. 
Balance available on this account 157/. 

The number of commissions of lunacy issued in 1830 was 
39; in 1831, 46; in 1832, 29; in 1833, (six months,) 19. The 
amount received in fees by the Secretary of Lunatics to the 
Lord Chancellor in the several years, was 2141/. in 1830; 
2321/. in 1831 ; 2066/. in 1832; and 1482/. in the first six 
months of 1833. Of these sums, about 1023/. has been an- 
nually disbursed in the expenses of the oflice, and the re- 
mainder has formed the net income of the secretary. 

The official value of goods warehoused, in the port of Lon- 
don, in the years 1831 and 1832, was 19,974,531/. in 1831, 
and 18,588,211/. in 1832. 



The following statement exhibits the number of gallons 
<^ foreign wines and spirits brought into the stocks of the 



dealers and retailers in England, distinguishing London 
from the country, in the year 1832. 

Winks u- 



Country • 
London • 

Totals 
Spirits : — < 



Frencli. 
36,235 
119,851 

156,086 



Not French. 
1,744,508 
1,903,896 

3,647,604 



Cape. 
143,098 
153,331 

296,429 



Brandy. 
Country . 857,986 
London . 547,572 



Ram. 
1,817,557 
946,566 



Geneva. 
6164 
614'J 




Totals . 1,405,558 . 2,764,123 12,304 
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The stocks on hand of the dealers ana retailers, on Janu- 
ary 5th, 1833, were as under : — 

Wines : — 

French. ; Not French. ) Cape. 

Country . . 118,059 2,885,111 184,490 

London • . 246,545 2,079,366 84,062 

Totals . 364,604 4,964,477 

Spirits : — 

Brandy. Rnm. 

Country . 35S,0.'4 906,998 

London . 128,610 272,104 



268.552 



Geneva. 

14,323 

6283 



Shnib. * 
Arrack, Sec. ; 

59,384 
30,201 



Totals . 484,634 1,179,102 20,602 90,035 



Tlie quantity of wheat and other corn, and of wheat-flour, 
imported into the United Kingdom from the North Ameri- 
(tan Colonies, in the year 1832, amounted to 104,515 qrs. : 
of this quantity 89,748 qrs. was in wheat, and 13,951 qra. in 
wheat, meal, and flour. This amount is greater than in 
any preceding year since 1813, except in 1831, when it 
amounted to 226,386 qrs. 

The amount paid, during the last session, on account of 
the under-mentioned select committees of the House of 
Commons, was 5550/. The number of witnesses 367, and 
the average expense of each witness 15/. 2*. 6rf. The fol- 
lowing was the expense of each committee, with the number 
of witnesses called by each. Committee on the Borough of 
Hertford 21/., witnesses 3. On the Borough of Stafford 
480/., witnesses 34. On the Borough of Warwick 775/., wit- 
nesses 85. On the Borough of Carrickfergus 1057/., wit- 
nesses 34. On the Borough of Liverpool 1099/., witnesses 
52. On Municipal Corporations 562/., witnesses 38. On 
Beer Shops 1 14/., witnesses 17. On agriculture 534/., wit- 
nesses 27. On British Channel fisheries 117/., witnesses 
15. On the Cinque Port pilots 99/., witnesses 22. On 
manufactures, commerce, and shipping 409/., witnesses 27. 
On the Dublin and Kingston Caual 311/., witnesses 13. 

The total value of the gold coined at the Mint in the year 
1830, was 2,387,881/., of which 2,209,038/. was for private 
persons, and 178.842/. for the Bank of England. In 1831, 
598,547/., of which 453,525/. was for the Bank, and 145,021/. 
for private persons. In 1 832, 3,737,065/., of which 3,727,357/. 
was for the Bank of England, and 12,708/. for the Bank of 
Ireland. 
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I. GREAT BRITAIN. 

Introduction. 
"With the year 1 833 commences a new era in the his- 
tory of the British empire. It may be stated as a truth 
now admitted by all paKies, that it had become impos- 
sible much longer to maintain the precise institutions 
and form of government established in 1688. If these 
institutions were suitable then, they were not suitable 
now. The relative positions and circumstances of the 
different classes composing the nation had been materially 
changed. Each of the two great constituent elements of 
political power —property and intelligence — had come to be 
quite otherwise distributed. Formerly, property in larire 
masses existed only in the hands of the lords of the soil. 
These, therefore, whether belonging to the peerage, or to 
the class of minor nobility called country gentlemen, «natu- 
rally formed alone the ruling caste. Even political educa- 
tion, and the knowledge of public affairs at all, extended 
but a very little way beyond this comparatively small body 
of persons. The rest ofthe population left to these the ma- 
nagement of the state, scarcely ever casting a regard upon 
a game which they did not understand, except upon extra- 
ordinary occasions when their passions were appealed to by 
the noise of unusually high words, or some other irregular 
outbreak among the players. 

It would detain us too long to trace minutely the opera* 
tion of the successive causes before which this state of 
things gradually passed away. Whatever elevated the con- 
dition of the mass of the people helped to break up the 
foundations on which it rested. The diffusion of education 
and of books, the growth of manufactures and commerce, 
the rise and increase of great towns, the formation of roads 
and bridges and canals, were all circumstances working with 
constant effect in the creation of new stores of wealth to 
counterbalance that ofthe landed aristocra<^, and in other- 
wise accumulating power in the hands of those classes whose 
influence had heretofore been accounted almost nothing, at 
least in the ordinary and regular action of the political 
machine. But again and again, also, great victories were 
gained by the advancing principle of popular ascendency, 
and important positions made good from which the onward 
struggle was renewed with new advantages. It is a hun- 
dred and fortjT-four years since the Revolution, and that 
period is divided into two exactly emial parts by the 
commencement of the reign of George III. The former 
was the season of the development and preparation of 
the democratic principle ; the trophies of its prowess and 
the positive acquisitions to which we allude have all 
been won in the latter. In 1769 the Letters of Junius 
both gave the first example of perfectly free and fearless 
animadversion upon the conduct of public affairs ; and. 
what is still more memorable, drew every man to read 
politics who read at all. In 1771 the debates in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons began to be published in 
the daily newspapers 'as they have ever since been — the 
greatest Reform of Parliament, perhaps, that has been even 
yet achieved. Then came, opportunely, the insurrection of 
the Americans to animate the discussions to which the 
whole public were thus admitted with a bolder spirit than 
had probably ever breathed in them before, at least since the 
great social eruption in the early part of the preceding cen- 
tury. And scarcely had the triumph of the colonists esta- 
blished the principles for which they and their advocates had 
contended by a demonstration better than that of either 



oratory or logic, when there burst forth the conflagration of 
the French Revolution, shakinr the old system of things in 
every country of Europe, and illuminating with its lurid 
glare many a secret passage and deep recess in the political 
Sibrie of each, into which, till then, no light had ever entered. 
All this the reign of Greorge III. witnessed. What a dif- 
ferent power must public opinion have been in England at 
the close from what it was at the commencement of that 
period of sixty years ! The generation which in half that 
space had sprung up from infancy to manhood had not un- 
dergone a greater metamorphosis. Yet the old institutions 
of the country remained apparently entire. It was, and must 
of necessity have been, a mere outside show of stability which 
they retained. None of the pillars ofthe building had fallen 
down, nor any of the joints actually given way ; but the gene- 
ral loosening and decay that had taken place was evidenced 
nevertheless by many signs. Various causes, however, during 
the latter half of this period, and especially the war with 
France, — ^the intense interest which it excited, as well as the 
occupation which it gave to all the resources of the country, 
during its progress, and the temporary support which it lent 
to the conservative principle by its successful issue, — contri- 
buted to prevent the hand of innovation from yet beginning 
its work. Besides, there is more than there would appear 
to be at first sight in the peculiar character of each reign ; 
the accession of a new king has usually in this country, 
when certain changes had been long desired or contem* 
plated, opened a clearer and nearer prospect of their accom- 
plishment. The ten years forming the reign of George IV. 
may be described as the period of transition from the old 
constitution to the new. In the course of this reign, the 
ancient system first visibly gave way in some of its parts, 
which were accordingly removed. Its integrity was aban- 
doned as a principle, and whatever strength and support it 
had hitherto possessed in the natural veneration of men for 
that which has stood for ages un violated and unchanged, 
was gone. It was now chiefly upheld by the accidental cir- 
cumstances of the moment. Its stability rested, in great 
part, on the lives of individuals. The death of the Duke of 
York in the beginning of 1827, and the consequently altered 
prospect of the succession to the throne, materially loosened 
and weakened it. The removal of the Earl of Liverpool 
from the head of affairs a few weeks after, gave it another 
shock. Had a general election taken place at any time after 
this, the coming catastrophe might probably have arrived 
even sooner than it did. As it was, the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, the repeal ofthe Corporation and Test Acts, and Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, were all forced by public opinion 
through both Houses. The events of 1830— the death of 
George IV., the revolutions of Paris and Brussels, and the 
general election, then no longer to be deferred— brought 
matters to a crisis. The waters had rushed at the same time 
from many heights into one channel, and stood in a swelling 
heap l)ehind the ancient flood-gate, making it creak and rive 
beneath their pressure. There wanted but the first wave to 
burst it. 

That was supplied by the memorable declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, on the 2nd of 
November, the first day of the meeting of the new par- 
liament, that, while he remained in power, there should be 
no reform. Within three weeks after. Lord Grey was 
minister, and reform of parliament was announced as a 
cabinet measure. The first Reform Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons on the 1st of March, 1831 ; and 
was read a second time by a majority of one on the 22nd 
of the same month. On the 20th of April, General Gas- 
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eoigne carried his amendment on the clause of the minis- 
terial propo»tion reducing the numbers of the House, by 
a majority, of eight. Two days after, the parliament was 
dissolved m a speech delivered by his majesty, in which he 
stated, that the appeal about to be made to the oeopie had 
been resolved upon, expressly with the view of^ ascertain- 
ing their sense as to the proposed alteration in the repre- 
sentation. The general election took place in May, and 
the new parliament met on the 14th of June. On the 24th, 
the second Kt* form Bill was introduced ; and on the 4th of 
July, after a debate of three nights, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 136, the motion having been sup- 
ported by 367 members, and opposed by 231. At half- 
past six on the morning of the 8th of October, after a de- 
Date of five nights, this bill was thrown out on the second 
readins: in the House of Lords, by a majority of 199 to 
158. On the 20th, parliament was prorogued, and was not 
asain called together till the 6th of December. The year, 
however, which had already been so busy and eventful, did 
not close till the great measure, in the discussion of which 
so much of it had been spent, was once more before the 
legislature. 

The third Reform Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons on the 12th of December, and read a second time 
by a majority of exactly two to one, on the 17th» Having, 
however, been detained nearly two montlis in committee, it 
did not leave the Commons till the 19th of March, 1832, 
when the third reading was carried by a majority of 355 to 
239. At seven o*olock on the morning of the 14th of April, 
after a debate of four days, it was read a second time in the 
House of Lords, by a majority of 9, the numbers being 
184 in its favour, and 175 against it. On the 7th of May, 
however, the day on which Parliament re-assembled after 
the Easter recess, the motion proposed by Lord Lyndhurst 
-—to postpone the consideration of the disfranchising 
clauses of the Bill till the enfranchising clauses had been 
discussed — was carried against ministers, by a majority of 
151 to 116. On the 9tb, Lord Grey announced in the 
Lords, and Lord Althorp in the Commons, that ministers 
had resigned. The week of agitation that followed must be 
fresh in the recollection of all our readers. On the 1 7th, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst communicated to 
the House of Lords the failure of the attempt to form a new 
ministry ; and, on the following day, it was intimated that 
Lord Grey and his colleagues were again in office. Little 
opposition was made to the bill after this by the peers; and, 
on the 4th of June, it was read a third time, and passed by 
a majority of 106 to 22. On the 7th, it received the royal 
assent. The Scotch and Irish Bills and the Boundaries Bill 
were, in like manner, soon after enacted into laws. On the 
16th of August the Parliament was prorogued, and did not 
again meet. It was dissolved on the 3rd of December ; 
and the remainder of that month was occupied in the fint 
general election under the new system of representation. 

The general nature and amount of the cnange of which 
we have thus rapidly traced the progress and completion, 
may here be permitted to detain us for a few sentences. In 
its extent and importance, it would deserve to be called a 
revolution, if that term were not usually and properly re- 
stricted to alterations in the government of a country effected 
otherwise than through the ordinary forms of the constitu- 
tion. It amounted to nothing less than the destruction of 
the principle by which the political machine had been 
hitherto chiefly moved and regulated, and the substitution 
in its place of an entirely new power. Under the system of 
nomination, of close corporations, and of the limited and 
peculiar distribution, which formerly prevailed, of the elec- 
tive franchise in counties, a comparatively small body of 
individuals, and those belonging nearly ail to one class, ap- 
pointed a majority of the members of the House of Com- 
mons. As the same class was also supreme in the House 
of Lords, they had thus a secure preponderance in the legis- 
lature generally. This interest, accordingly, formed the 
grand regulator of the state. The power which the ruling 
body thus exercised, however, it is important to observe, 
was neither a dictatorship, nor a close domination. The 
system of representation provkled effectually for the pre* 
sence, in the House of Commons, of a minority of mem- 
bers exclusively elected by the people; and there always 
was such a minority. These members possessed, in all re- 
spects, the same rights and privileges with those who repre- 
sented the ruling interest. Tlve popular sentiment, there- 
fore, lUwayt bad a voice in the Houtet In to far as the 



effect npon public opinion was concerned, that voice, 
ried abroad over the country and the world by the publica- 
tion of the debates in the newspapers, was certain to be iit 
least as potent as the other to which it was opposed. The 
popular representatives, also, though fewer in number than 
their opponents, had, of course, the opportunity of makini; 
what advantage they could of any superior activity or ad- 
dress of which they might be possessed. It is not to be 
denied that the minority, in this way, and by the aid of the 
support out-of-doors by which they were l>acked, carried, 
from time to time, many points against the olii^archic fac- 
tion. They formed, besides, a constant weight and pressure 
of resistance l}earing upon the movements of what we have 
called the regulating power, and most materially reslratninip 
its action. Add to tnese considerations, that the oligarchy 
did not consist exclusively of certain families, or a certain 
fixed number of persons, but was open to all who, by the 
exertion of the ordinary means of rising in society, could lift 
themselves up to the necessary elevation ; and that, in point 
of fact, it was constantly receiving accessions of new mem- 
bers from the middle, and even from the lower classes, not 
only through the church, the bar, and the other professional 
avenues, but also by the various roads of successful enter* 
prise in trade and manufactures. The individuals of whom 
it was composed, too, it is to be remembered, were largely 
interested in the general prosperity of the country whose 
affairs were under their control ; and, in the case of any 
sacrifice of, or injury sustained by, the commonweal* would 
themselves have been the greatest sufferers. 

For this constitution, the reform of the representation has 
substituted another altogether different The power of 
government and legislation is now entirely in the hands of 
the general body of the people. The principle, that it should 
be so, at least, has been formally recognised and adopted ; 
and if there be any respect in which the rule has not yet 
been practical^ enforced, the exception is to be considered 
as merely one of temporary expediency, which will inevi- 
tably be remedied and set to rights ere long. If, for in- 
stance, there be a county or a borough, the return for 
which is still mainly in the hands of an individual, measures 
will, no doubt, be taken, in proper tinie, to place the repre- 
sentation here on the same broad basis on which it stands 
everywhere else. The necessity of giving the representation 
this perfectly popular character, in any scheme of reform 
which might have been proposed, can hardly be doubted by 
any one who admits that reform was necessary at all. If 
the nomination system had possessed all other recommend- 
ations, it laboured, at least, under the one fatal disadvantage 
of being utterly opposed to the public sentiment. This cir- 
cumstance made its extinction unavoidable. 

1. Commencement of the Year^ and Meetir^ of Parlior 
ment— Debate on the Addrees. 

RsLisYXD firom the absorbing excitement of the election!, 
the minds of all men were turned at the beginning of the 
year with eager expectation to the near opening of the first 
reformed parliament. In some quarters, no doubt, that 
event was looked forward to with real apprehension and de- 
spondency ; and great pains were taken by party writers to 
represent it to their readers as nothing else than the sure 
beginning of a headlong and bloody revolution : but the 
general feeling was in violent contrast to these gloomy views. 
The hopes of the multitude, indeed, were as extravagant as 
the fears and evil prognostications to which we have just 
alluded. Upon the more reflecting classes, the manner in 
which the elections had passed off, and their general result* 
had produced a decidedly tranquillizing effect. The new 
machinery for taking the votes had, by the confession of all* 
worked better than could have been anticipated on a first 
trial; and nobody pretended to deny that it was a miehty 
improvement upon the old system. The description of per- 
sons returned, also, vindicated to most candid and dispas- 
sionate minds the scheme of a purely popular constituency 
from much of what had made them heretofore regard il with 
alarm or aversion. Among the new members there were 
very few mere adventurers, not a large proportion even of 
persons holding ultra-democratic opinions, and not many 
who had not a fair claim, from their station in the country, 
or the space they occupied in the public eye, to a seat in the 
legislature. 

The numerical strength of the different parties in the new 
House was commonly calculated to stand nearly thus:-« 
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Ministerial members, above 400 ; Tories or Consenratives, 
abont 150; and theTarioos descriptions composing: t?hatin 
the French' Chambers wonld be called the Cdt^ Gauche, 
includinfr Radicals, Ultra- Liberals, Independents, Irish Re- 
pealers, &c., under 100. Of the whole number, about 280 
nad not sat in the last parliament, and few of them before 
at all. Of the 380 members, likewise, or thereby, who, 
having been in the last parliament had been also returned 
to this, a f^ood many sat for new places. 

We may here also take the opportunity of stating, that 
the ministry was at this time composed as follows : — Lord 
Ptenttent, the Marquis of Lan^downe ; Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham ; Lord Privy Seal^ Lord Durham ; First 
Lord of the Treatttry and Premier, Earl Grey ; Chancellor 
of the Exc?iequer, Viscount Althorp ; Secretary of State 
for the Home Department Viscoont Melbourne ; Secretary 
of State for Foreign A fairs. Viscount Palmerston ; Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Viscount Goderich ; Presi- 
dent qf the Board of Control, Mr. Charles Grant; Post- 
master-General, the Duke of Richmond ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir James Graham ; Chancellor qf the Duchy 
qf Lancaster, Lord Holland ; Paymaster General, Lord 
John Russell ; Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Stanley. The 
Earl of Carlisle also had a seat in the Cabinet, without an 
office. The Marcjuis of Anglesey was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Lord Hill, Commander of the Forces; and Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse, Secretary-at-War, Sir William Home was 
Attorney-Generdl,^m^\T36tm Campbell, SoUeitoi^General, 

With the exception of some meetings at which resolutions 
were passed in favour of the vote by ballot and the repeal 
of the assessed taxes, no event of public importance occur- 
red before the arrival of the day fixed for the assembling of 
Parliament, Tuesday the 29th of January. On that day, 
immediately after the Parliament had been opened in form 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, and Lord Auckland, acting 
as his majesty's commissioners, the Commons retired to 
their own House, and proceeded to the election of their 
Speaker. The business was commenced by a speech of con- 
siderable length from Mr. Hume, in which the honourable 
member urged the propriety of the majority of the House no- 
minating a Speaker from their own party, and concluded by 
movin? that Edward John Littleton, Esq., member for South 
Staffordshire, should be placed in the chair. This motion 
having been seconded by Mr. O'Connell, Lord Morpeth 
rose, and after passing a high eulogium upon the late 
Speaker, the Right Honourable Charles Manners Sutton, 
and pointing out the importance of securing the advantage 
of his long practk% and tried ability to preside over the deli- 
berations of the House in its altered state, proposed that he 
■hould be re-elected to his former office. The motion was 
seconded by Sir Francis Burdett, after whom Mr. Littleton 
addressed the House, and having explained that he stood in 
the situation of an unwilling candidate for the honour which 
it had been proposed to confer upon him, requested Mr. 
Hume to concur in what was evidently the almost unani- 
mous feeling of the House, and to allow the election of Mr. 
Sutton to take place without a division. The debate, how- 
ever, was continued for a considerable time longer, by 
speeches from Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. War- 
burton, in support of Mr. Hume*s motion, and from Lord 
Ebrington, Mr. Tennyson, and Lord Althorp, in favour of 
that of Lord Morpeth. Mr. O'Connell denounced with 
great bitterness and vehemence the policy which he asserted 
to l)e pursued by ministers, of appointing their political op- 
ponents to offices of power and emolument, to the exclusion 
of their friends, and contended, that both candidates being 
equal in point of fitness, a reformed House of Commons 
should choose the Reformer for Speaker. Lord Althorp 
said*, ••! am perfectly ready to admit, and I agree with 
those gentlemen who say, that if I found placed before 
me two gentlemen equally qualified to take the chair, with 
one of whom 1 agreed in opinion generally, and from the 
other of whom I differed — I should most assuredly give the 
preference to the former. But when I found that the right 
honourable gentleman, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, was again returned as a member of this House, 
I felt— as I am sure every honourable gentleman must feel— 
the great advantages which would result from our possess- 
ing the benefit of his experience; and knowing, as we do, 

* We quote from the itfiirvr of Parliaatent, and shall do so 
whenever we have occasion in the sequel te give the exact words 
mployed by any member of either House. 



how he has always performed the duties of Speaker, I think 
we cannot but admit that his qnalifications are pre-eminent; 
and that he is infinitely better fitted for that high sitoatwa 
than any other member of the House can possibly be. I am 
perfectly ready to say, that looking on my honourable fkiend, 
the member for Staffordshire, as an untried man, 1 have 
every reason to believe that he is perfectly qualified for the 
office ; but it would be impossible, for that reason, that I 
should compare my honourable friend, who has no expe- 
rience in the office, with the ri^ht honourable gentleman, 
whose long experience has made him so eminently acquainted 
with all the duties pertaining to it ; and under such circum- 
stances, I conceive that I should have been guilty of the 
grossest dereliction of my duty, if I had allowed any party 
considerations to influence me, or to induce me to give mj 
vote against a gentleman whose experience thus ftiUy qualir 
fies him to fill the situation of Speaker of the House. Cei^ 
tainly, therefore, I avow that I did write to the right honom^ 
able gentleman to ask whether, if he were elected Speaker, 
he would undertake the office ; telline him that, if he woald 
do so, he should have my support.*' His lordship afterwards 
corrected a mistake into which Mr. O'Connell had fallen, in 
asserting that Mr. Sutton had already received, or at least 
l>ecome entitled to, two quarters of the pension of 4000/. 
a-year, which by an act of the last parliament had been made 
payable to him from the date of his retirement from the 
office of Speaker. He had ceased to be Speaker, his lord* 
ship stated, not at the prorogation of parliament on the 16th 
of August, as Mr. O'Connell seemed to suppose, but only 
at its dissolution on the 3d of December. A division 
then took place, when Lord Morpeth's motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 241 to 31. On the motion that the right 
honourable gentleman should take the chair, the debate on 
the subject of his retiring pension was resumed ; Mr. War- 
burton and other members contending, that the vote 
of such a pension to a Sj^eaker l)efore his final retire- 
ment was oangerous and unconstitutional. To the pro- 
position, however, of bringing in a bill to repeal the act of 
the last Parliament, it was objected by Sir Francis Burdett 
that that act could not be undone unless with the consent of 
the right honourable gentleman himself, and that the pension 
was granted to him for what he had already done, and not 
in contemplation of future services. A curious discussioti 
followed, occasioned by a remark of the Solicitor-General, 
who stated that the Speaker did not altogether lose his office 
even on the dissolution of Parliament, but for some purposes, 
at least, continued to hold it till the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. The question was then agreed to, and Mr. Sutton 
having been conducted to the chair, returned thanks ; after 
which the House, on the motion of Lord Althorp, adjourned. 
The king's speech was delivered on the Sth by Yam 
majesty in person. It was as follows :— 

'* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** The period being now arrived at which the business of 
parliament is usually resumed, I have called you together 
for the discharge of the important duties with which you 
are intrusted. 

" Never, at any time, did subjects of greater interest 
and magnitude call for your attention. 

" I have still to lament the continuance of the civil war 
in Portugal, which has for some months existed between 
the princes of the house of Braganza. From the con}- 
mencement of this contest 1 have abstained from all inters 
ference, except such as was required for the protection of 
British subjects resident in Portugal; but you may be 
assured that I shall not fail to avail myself of any oppor- 
tunity that may be afforded me to assist in restoring peaee 
to a country with which the interests of my dominions are 
so intimately connected. 

" I have also to regret that my anxious endeavours to 
effect a definite arrangement between Holland and BelgiiAn 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. I found myself at length 
compelled, in conjunction with the King of the French, to 
take measures for the execution of the treaty of the 15th of 
November, 1831. 

" The capture of the citadel of Antwerp has, in part, ao- 
complished that object, but the Dutch government stiU 
refusing to evacuate the rest of the territories assigned to 
Belgium by that treaty, the embargo which 1 had directed 
to be imposed on the Dutch commerce has been continued. 
Negotiations are again commenced, and you may rely on 
their being conducted on my part, as they have uniformly 
^ been, with the single view of ensuring to Holland ana 
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Belrium a separate cxigtencse, on principles of mutual se- 
curity and independence. The eood faith and honour with 
which the French government has acted in these trans- 
actions, and the assurances which I continue to receive from 
the chief powers of Europe of their friendly disposition, 
ffive me confidence in the success of my endeavours to pre- 
serve the general peace, I have given directions that 
the various papers which are necessary for vour informa- 
tion on the affairs of Holland and Belgium should he laid 
before you. 

" The approaching termination of the charters of the 
Bank of England and of the East India Company will re- 
quire a revision of these establishments; and I rely on 
your wisdom for making such provisions for the important 
interest connected with thehi as may appear, from expe- 
rience and full consideration, to be best calculated to secure 
public credit, to improve and extend our commerce, and 
to promote the general prosperity and power of the British 
empire. 

, " Your attention will also be directed to the state of the 
church, more particularly as regards its temporalities and 
the maintenance of the clericy. The complaints which 
have arisen from the collection of tithes appear to require 
a change of system, which, without diminishing the means 
of maintaining the established clergy in respectability and 
usefulness, may prevent the collision of interests, and the 
consequent disagreements and dissatisfaction which have 
too frequently prevailed between the ministers of the 
church and their parishioners. 

** It may also be necessary for you to consider what 
remedies may be applied for the correction of acknowledged 
abuses, and whether the revenues of the church may not 
admit of a more equitable and judicious distribution. 

" In your deliberations on these important subjects, it 
cannot be necessary for me to impress upon you the duty 
of carefully attending to the security of the church esta- 
blished by law in these realms, and to the true interests of 
religion. 

" In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the 
causes of complaint which had been so generally felt, and 
which had been attended with such unfortunate conse- 
quences, an act was passed during the last session of par- 
liament for carrying into effect a general composition for 
tithes. To complete that salutary work, I recommend to 
f'ou, in conjunction with such other amendments of the 
Jaw as may be found applicable to that part of my do- 
minions, the adoption of a measure by which, upon the 
principle of a just commutation, the possessors of land may 
be enabled to free themselves from the burden of an annuflu 
payment. 

*' In the further reforms that may be necessary, you will 
probably find that, although the established church of 
Ireland is, by law, permanently united with that of Eng^ 
land, the peculiarities of their respective circumstances will 
require a separate consideration. There are other subjects 
hardly less important to the general peace and welfare of 
Ireland, as affecting the administration of justice, and the 
local taxation of that country, to which your attention will 
be also required. 

" Gentlemen qfihe House of Commone, 

** I have directed the estimates for the service of the year 
to be laid before you. They will be framed with the roost 
anxious attention to all useful economy. Notwithstanding 
the large reduction in the estimates of the last year, I am 
happy to inform you, that all the extraordinary services 
which the exigencies of the times required have been amply 
provided for. The state of the revenue, as compared with 
the public expenditure, has hitherto fully realized the ex- 
pectations that were formed at the close of the last session. 
" My Lordi and Gentlemen, 

" In this part of the United King:dom, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the public peace has been preserved ; and it will be 
yottr anxious but grateful duty to promote, by all prac- 
ticable means, habits of industry ana good order amongst 
the labouring classes of the community. 

" On my part, I shall be ready to co-operate to the ut- 
most of my power in obviating all just causes of complaint, 
and in promoting all well-considered measures of improve- 
ment. But it is my painful duty to observe, that the dis- 
turbances in Ireland, to which I adverted at the close of the 
last session, have greatly increased. A spirit of insub- 
ordination and violence has risen to the most fearful height, 
rendering life and property insecure, defying the authorify i 
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of the law, and threfiteninff tkd ttlost fatal conseqaences* if 
not promptly and effectuilly suppressed. 

" I feel confident, that to your loyalty and patnotism I 
shall not resort in vain for assistance in these afflicting cir* 
cumstancc*!, and that you will be ready to adopt such mea- 
sures of salutary precaution, and to intrust to me such 
additional powers, as may be found necessary for coo- 
trolling and punishing the disturbers of the public peace. 
and for preserving and strengthening the legislative union 
between the two countries, which, with your support, and 
under the blessings. of Divine Providence, I am determined 
to maintain, by all the measures in my power, as indis* 
solubly connected with the peace» security, and welfare oC 
my people.'* 

In the Lords the Address in answer to the Speech* and 
as usual echoing its terms, was moved by the Marquis of 
Conyngham, and seconded by Lord Kinnaird. A debate 
ensued, which turned principally upon the foreign policy oC 
the administration, the Earl of Al>erdeen and the Duke of 
Wellington condemning in strong terms the conduct that 
had been pursued both towards the King of Holland and 
the existing government of Portugal. To the charges thus 
brouifht forward. Earl Grey replied at great length, con- 
tending that in both cases the course of policy which had 
been adopted had l)een the only course open in the cireiu&- 
stances. As to Holland, *' we were told, indeed," said his 
lordship, " on our accession to office, that we could not pea- 
vent war for two months ; but by the gracious interpo- ' 
sition of Providence, we have now prevented it for two 
years.*' With respect to the non-acknowledgment of Don 
Mii^uel as sovereign of Portugal, also, for which blame 
had been thrown upon the present ministry, he showed that 
that state of things had arisen through no fault of theirs* 
'* Let me ask,*' he said, ** what the situation of that country 
was when my noble colleagues and myself came into office? 
Don Miguel was on the throne, indeed, of Portugal, but by 
what means had he attained it ? By a violation of all the 
obligations of moral duty, of his oath, and of his solemn 
engagements with other parties. These violations placed * 
him on the throne in the character of a usurper, whom it 
was impossible for any established government to acknow- 
ledge, and with whom all diplomatic relations, — those, even» 
of Spain not excepted, — had ceased.** When the preced* 
ing ministry, he added, to which Lord Aljerdeen himself 
belonged, went out of office, no recognition of Don Miguel 
had taken place by this country. After some remarks by 
the Earl of Hoden on the expressions in the king*s Speech 
with reference to the church of Ireland, the Address was 
agreed to. 

In the House of Commons the question was not so 
speedily settled. The Address was moved by the Earl of ' 
Ormelie, and seconded by Mr. John Marshall ; but it is 
impossible for us within our narrow limits to attempt to 
follow the course of a debate, the full report of which in the 
Mirror qf Parliament occupies between 150 and 160 long- 
and closely-printed columns, and in which upwards of fifty 
members took part during the four sittings over which it 
extended. It is necessary, nevertheless, that we should 
notice, however briefly, the leading speeches that were made 
upon both sides, both in this and some of the other more 
remarkable contests of the session, for the sake of the illus- 
tration which they afford of the composition of the Houses 
and of the views, the temper, and (he weight of each of the 
parties into which it was divided. 

On the present occasion, with very few exceptions, the 
speakers confined themselves almost entirely to the passage 
in the king's Speech, in which reference was made to the 
disturbed state of Ireland, and the intention intimated of 
applying to parliament for such additional powers as might 
be found necessary to support the course of order and (he 
laws in that country. On the first night, immediately after 
Mr. Marshall had sat down, Mr. O'Connell rose, and hav- 
ing commenced bv denouncing the Address as brutal and 
bloody, and as nothing else than a declaration of war against 
Ireland, proceeded at great length, and with extraordinary 
warmth, to defend and enforce that sentiment. He con- 
cluded by moving that the House should resolve itself inte 
a committee of the whole House to consider the Address ta 
his Majest}r. He was replied to by Mr. Stanley, who be- 
gan by saying, '* I am convinced that the House will bear 
with me whilst I trespass upon their attention for as shert 
a time as is possible, under the circumstances of the ease ; 
and that they will feel| io the peiformanoe of the duty wUch 
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I «we fo the gfoyernment of which I am. a member, it is 
ampoffsibte that I can remain silent under the eloquent (for 
vuch I must allow it to be) and forcible inyedive — ar|i;u- 
ment I cannot-oali it— of the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin.'* Alluding, then, to certain speeches delivered 
out-of-doors by the honourable and learned member, he was 
proceedm^ to describe him as having represented the repeal 
of the Union between the two countries to be the one and 
^nly mode of redressing the grievances of Ireland, as 
having promised the people of Ireland that before June 
tlwelvemonths there should be a parliament sitting in Dublin, 
and as having pledged himself that that alone could relieve 
ihem from the yoke of the Sassenach, when Mr. O'Conneli 
interrupted him with an exclamation of No I " No I" re- 
-plied Mr. Stanley, •• surely the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman will not deny that every word, every syllable which 
lie has apoken, every inflammatory harangue by which he 
%as artirred up the passions of a too easily-excited people, 
whilst he fallaciously allowed the words conciliation and 
peace to drop from his lips, has tended to create in the 
people of Ireland this feeling — ^that as long as they are sub- 
jected to the foreign yoke there is no hope of remedy for 
their grievances — no alleviation of what he is pleased to 
-call their state of slayery— no amelioration of what he de- 
aignates their degraded condition — and that in repeal alone, 
and in the throwing off of the bonds of the Saxons, any im- 
provement of the condition of Ireland can be hoped for.** 
Addressing himself, then, directly to Mr. O'Conneli, Mr. 
Stanley, with great force of manner, went on,— •• We now 
tell him, before the representatives of the united people of 
Great Britam and Ireland, that his panacea is one which, 
with all the power of government, and with the cordial 
assent of the people, — without which government can do 
nothing,— will be resisted to the death. We tell him that, 
-as we consider the adoption of his panacea would be the 
tleath-blowof the empire; we, who desire to see the con- 
solidation of its strength by means of united councils and 
united enterprise, should be traitors to the kingdom, and to 
the duties which we are called upon to exercise, if, with all 
the means in our power, with all the resources which the 
empire places at our disposal, we do not oppose the pro- 
posed separation to the utmost. We call upon the honour- 
able and learned member to meet us fah-ly. We aflSrm our 
proposition, and challenge him to negative it. But what 
does the honourable and learned member do? He rises 
and makes a speech, which, I must be permitted to say, 
was addressed less to those within, than to those without the 
walls of this House, containing the usual declamation 
relative to the indifference with which the affairs of Ireland 
are treated by the House, which, however, never received 
a more convincing refutation than by the patience with 
which the House has listened to the whole of the honour- 
able and learned member's observations. The honourable 
and learned meml>er has accused the government of in- 
justice towards Ireland, has charered them with indifference 
to the sufferings of the people of that country, has stated a 
long catalogue of grievances, some of which ministers have 
already announced their intention of remedying ; but with 
the question of the dissolution of the Union, with respect to 
which an opportunity offered of obtaining the test of public 
opinion hy means of the representatives of England, — ay, 
and of the representatives of Ireland — with that question 
he has not ventured to grapple in the' legislature of the 
United Kingdom, although he told the people of Ireland 
that they should have a parliament in College Green by next 
June." 

Mr. Stanley next examined the principal charges which 
Mr. O'Conneli had brought against the present govern- 
ment on account of their treatment of Ireland. His speech, 
which made a great impression on the House, certainly did 
not contribute to allay the heated feeling which prevailed 
among a portion of the members. On the following even- 
ing, the 6th, Mr. Tennyson intimated his intention of mov- 
ing that the passage in the Address relating to Ireland should 
be amended by the omission of certain words which went 
to bind the House to the grant of additional powers, and to 
the maintenance of the Union in all circumstances ; and by 
the substitution of others intimating a determination to in- 
vestigate the causes of discontent in Ireland, with a view to 
the application of prompt and effectual remedies, and only 
promising to aid his Majesty in defending the Union against 
all lawless attempts to defeat it. The principal speakers 
this evening were Mr. Shell and Mr. D. W. Harvey, in 



opposition to the ori^pnal motion* and Mr. Maeanlay and 
Mr. Charles Grant, in its support Sir Robert Inglis, als6» 
declared his intention of voting with the ministers, although 
he complained of various omissions in the royal Speech, and 
protested against being considered to be pledged by his 
present vote to support the precise measures which might 
afterwards be grounded upon the Address. 

On the 7th the debate was resumed by Mr. Hume, who, 
in a very long speech, supported Mr. Tenny8on*8 amende 
ment Mr. Cobbett, also, who had made his dibdt in the 
debate on the nomination of the Speaker, again occupied the 
attention of the House for some time this evening with one 
of his characteristic addresses. It consisted principally of 
a diatribe agamst the Irish church establishment, which 
the speaker denounced as the cause of all the miseries Of 
that country. " 1 am," he said, "for totally and entirely 
abrogating, annulling, rendering prostrate, and of no effect, 
the Protestant hierarchy in Ireland." "Nobody," he 
added, "can misunderstand me, I trust.** He also con- 
tended that the Irish had a much better right to rebel than 
Washington and the Americans had, whose resistance, 
however, he intimated that he did not approve of. *' I 
never,** said he, " went so far as that. I have been called 
Republican, Radical, Jacobin, Leveller; in the regular way 
of promotion I have gone through every stage ; but never 
in my life did any man hear me praise Washington for that 
act of rebellion against his king.** The debate was con- 
cluded for the evening by a speech from Sir Robert Peel, 
in which he avowed his intention of supporting the go- 
vernment in their measures for the suppression of dis- 
turbance in Ireland, but reprobated the foreign policy of 
the ministers as exemplified in the course they had pursued 
in regard both to Portugal and Holland. The war in the 
former country, he maintained, never could have existed 
without their sanction ; and to Holland he expressed it as 
his conviction that England had acted the part of an enemy, 
while it was both her interest and duty to have stood the 
friend and supporter of that state. 

On the following evening, the 8th, Dr. Lushington, after 
shortly advocating the necessity of the coercive measures 
proposed to be taken in regard to Ireland, replied to these 
observations of Sir Robert Peel, and contended that, ac- 
cordine to the law of nations as laid down by the highest 
authorities, the embargo which had been lately laid on the 
ships of Holland in the ports of this country was perfectly 
justitiable. He likewise denied that Don Mi8:uel had any 
better claim to be recognised as sovereign of Portugal now, 
than he had when the right honourable baronet himself and 
his friends were in bfficc. The Irish question was also this 
night largely and eagerly debated by Mr. Ruthven, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. 0*Dwyer, Mr. Maurice O'Conneli, and Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor in opposition to the ministers, and by 
Mr. F. Shaw and others in their support. At length the 
House divided on Mr. O'Connell's amendment, when there 
appeared to be for it 40, and against it 428. A second 
division then took place on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Tennyson, which was also lost by a large majority; the 
numbers being 60 for it, and 393 against it. It will be ob- 
served that even the largest of these minorities is less than, 
according to the calculations we have given of the numbers of 
the different parties in the House, would have resulted from 
the union of all the members of what, for the sake of 
brevity, we shall call the Radical party against ministers, 
and of all the rest of the House in their support. Counting 
the Radicals at 100 in all, they ought (deducting the tell- 
ers) to have mustered, on the first division, nearly to the 
number of 70, and on the second to that of 67. In point 
of fact, it is known that some members, generally consi- 
dered to belong to this party, voted with ministers on both 
occasions. They had also the support of those calling 
themselves the Conservative party, it is believed without 
any exception. Many of the members, however, of oppo- 
site opinions, who voted with the government on these divi- 
sions, were by no means to be relied upon as constant or 
regular supporters. 

But this protracted discussion was not yet over. The 
bringing up of the report of the Address, on the 11th, pro- 
duced another long and animated oration from Mr. O'Con- 
neli, the most remarkable part of which was that in which 
he at last ventured to touch upon the question of the 
Union. He did not, however, go veiy far into the argu- 
ment, " The repeal of this act," he said, " may be called 
the dismemberment of the empire; but I deny the fnct; 
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and though some philosophical gentlemen may tell us that 
two parliaments cannot exist together, there is no propo- 
sition better founded than this, — that what once has been 
may be again.'* He denied that the Irish Parliament had 
ever been corrupted or overawed by England ; from which 
declaration we may presume, that Mr. 0*Connell is not 
one of those who attribute the carrying of this very mea- 
sure of the Union in that legislature to the influence of 
Xnglish gold. He then proceeded to vindicate himself 
from the imputation of having only taken up the repeal of 
the Union i^ter Catholic emancipation had been gained. 
His agitation for the repeal, he said, commenced on the 
1st of January, 1801. He had, all alon^, declared that he 
would never be satisfied with emancipation without repeal. 
As for not having brought forward the question last year, 
it was then, for the first time, that, reform of parliament 
being about to be granted, he had thought that a local 
l^isTature might not be necessary for Ireland. But, he 
continued, '* you gave an extensive reform to England and 
Scotland, whilst you flung a jejune, paltry, and insulting 
mockery of reform to Ireland.** He then determined to 
recommence agitation. Still, deeply impressed by argu- 
ments on the subject which were addressed to him bv some 
of his friends who differed from the views he took, he had 
come to England with his list of grievances, determined to 
give the reformed parliament a trial. " When I heard,** 
he exclaimed, " the atrocious speech from the throne, — I 
will not say that it took away my breath (as an honourable 
member, I recollect* stated that the propounding of the 
Keform Bill did his), — but it actually deprived me of my 
intellect — of my power of thinking and reasoning calmly. 
Still, however, I was not to be driven from my purpose. 1 
stated my list of evils, none of which have been denied — 
none have been attempted to be disproved, and not one 
proposed to be redressed.** If he had paused before he 
iiad commenced the discussion of the repeal of the Union, 
it was not because he had no arguments wherewith to 
support his proposition. Of these arguments, however, 
the honourable and learned gentleman only produced one. 
There was nothing, he said, more atrocious in the history 
of mankind than the motives- which led to the Union ; and 
he quoted some passages from speeches delivered at the 
time by Mr. Saurin and Lord Plunket, in which it was 
affirmed, that the Irish legislature had no right to consent 
to the measure ; and that, if the act were passed, it would 
not be binding. He then very briefly noticed the objection 
drawn from what happened in 1788, on the question as to 
the appointment of a regent, •• What weight," he said, " is 
there in this objection ? Was not the regency question a 
new one ? It is possible that the Irish parliament might 
have taken a different view of the question from the English 
parliament; but what great embarrassment and danger 
would have arisen from this ? The king de facto of England 
would necessarily be the king of Ireland.** This is cer- 
tainly a strange way of disposing of the argument. Are 
we to set up the imperium in imperio, merely that the Irish 
legislature may, whenever a difference breaks out, knock 
under to the English ? and is this the manner in which the 
inconveniences of the arrangement are to be obviated? 
The honourable and learned gentleman, however, seemed 
to think that his reply had been a most victorious one. 
*' I have merely alluded to this point,** he added, ** in order 
to show the miserable grounds on which it is attempted to 
obtain a triumph over me.** 

We cannot go through the able speech delivered in 
answer to Mr. 0*Connell by Mr. Spring Rice. It embodied 
a number of financial statements, some of which were very 
curious — one especially, which shewed the amount of taxes 
borne by Great Britain since 1801, from which Ireland had 
been exempted. It had, it appeared, considerably exceeded 
three hundred and thirty-three millions sterling — more than 
half the amount of the national debt. Here was the evi- 
dence in proof of the assertion that Ireland had not had 
fair play from the imperial parliament. In the conclusion 
of his address, Mr. Spring Rice again attacked Mr. 
0*Connell on his conduct as to the repeal question. '* It 
is some years back,** he said, *< since I endeavoured to 
force the honourable and learned member for Dublin into a 
discussion of the question of repeal. The honourable and 
learned gentleman must recollect that I told him, if be 
were sincere in his declarations, that it would be far more 
inanlyy as well as far more beoomipg, in him as a legislator^ 
to discuss the question calmly, on its real merits, on the 



floor of this Hduse, rather than vaguely to declaim about it 
among the hurlers of Kilkenny. I told the honourable and 
learned gentleman, what I now emphatically repeat, — 
namely, that the question of the repeal of the Union is the 
question of separation between England and Ireland ; that 
the question of separation involves the destruction of the 
British monarchy, and the setting up in its stead, in Ireland, 
a ferocious republic of the worst kind, of which its founders 
would be the very first victims.** 

No vote was taken upon the question that the repoit 
should be brought up ; but when it was about to be read 
a second time, Mr. Cobbett proposed an amendment, to 
leave out the whole after the words " Most gracious sove- 
reign,** and to substitute another Address, which he read. 
It expressed regret that his majesty had not been advised 
to suggest to his parliament to consider of the means of 
lightening the burdens of the industrious classes ; and in 
relation to the affairs of Ireland, it assured his majesty that 
parliament would not suffer the people of that country to 
be treated with injustice and cruelly, but would proceed 
immediately to the consideration of means for redressing 
the manifold grievances under which they had so long been 
suffering, firmly convinced that these were the real cause 
of the present unhappy disturbances. The honourable 
member threatened to speak for two hours in expounding 
his reasons for proposing this Address ; and in spite of 
much interruption, he proceeded through a strange variety 
of topics for a considerable time. The motion was seconded 
by his colleague, Mr. Fielden ; but on a division, only 23 
members voted in its favour, while 323 voted against it. Other 
amendments proposed by Mr. Thomas Attwood were then 
negatived without a division ; and the original Address was 
agreed to. 

We may here notice, as one of the novel circumstances 
which marked the opening of the present parliament, the 
admission, for the first time, of a Quaker member, Mr. 
Joseph Pease, returned for the southern division of the 
county of Durham on his affirmation instead of the usual 
oath. We have given an abstract of the Report of the 
Select Committee, which was appointed to search the 
Journals for precedents bearing upon his claim, in the 
Companion^ at p. 10. A bill was afterwards brought in, 
which passed into a law (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 49) allowing 
Quakers and Moravians to make affirmation in all cases 
where an oath is or shall be required. By another act 
(3 & 4 Will IV. c. 82), the same privilege was extended to 
the people called Separatists. 

On the 20th of February, the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Lord Althorp, agreed to meet every day, 
except Saturday, at twelve o*clock, for private business and 
petitions, and to sit till three, unless the business should be 
sooner disposed of. At this early meeting it was resolved 
that twenty members should form a House ; and a quarter 
past five o'clock instead of four, as heretofore, was fixed as 
the hour for the House assembling in the evening. It was 
also resolved that a Select Committee should be appointed 
in future, at the commencement of each session, to classify 
all petitions presented to the House, and to order the print- 
ing of such of them at length, or in abstract, as appeared 
to them to require it. These arrangements were adhered 
to throughout the session. — (See Companion, pp. 9, 27, 60, 
78, 93, 127, 138, and 172.) 

2. — Irish Afair^-^Billfor the Suppression qf Disturbanoee 
^Billfor the Trial of Offences^Church Reform Biil^ 
TitheS'-Grand Juries BiU--Juries Bill. 

The first subject which parliament took up on proceedinjc 
to actual business, was the case of Ireland. The removal 
of the political disabilities of the Catholics had not tran- 
quillized that unhappy country. The Emancipation Act 
was passed in April 1829 ; and before the close of the fol- 
lowing year, not only had asritation for the extinction of 
tithes and the repeal of the Union become nearly as loud 
as that had formerly been which the recent concession had 
appeased, but the outrages of the peasantry and their syste* 
matic defiance of the law had again risen to such a height 
in various districts, as to have brought all security of life 
and property to an end. On the change of mmistry .in 
England in November that year, the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, formerly the idol of the nation, had replaced the Duke 
of NorJthumberland in the yice*royalty ; but his arrival 
produced no effect either in allaying disturbances, or in mi- 
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ti^atinnf Ihe violence and virulence of faction. The ex- 
cesses to which the agitators proceeded, speedily compelled 
him to avail himself of the powers with which the law had 
armed him to put down these associations; and the year 
1831 commenced with a contest between the two parties, 
one of the incidents of which was the apprehension, on the 
18th of January, of Messrs. 0*Conneil, Lawless, Steele, 
Barrett, and others, on the charge of holding meetings 
which had been denounced as illegal by the government 
under the temporary statute, called the Proclamation Act, 
passed in March, 1829. Before this Mr. Sheil had de- 
clared, at a public meeting, that, if the Union was not re- 
pealed within two years, he was determined that he would 
Say neither rent, tithes, nor taxes. As the year advanced, 
le reign of lawless violence continued to extend its range, 
and to grow more terrible every day. At length, in the be- 
ginning of May, the whole of the county of Clare, and 
Sarts of certain other counties, were declared, by proclama- 
on, subject to the provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Act; and a special commission was sent down to try 
offenders in these districts. These measures, aided by the 
presence of a considerably larger military force than had 
ever before been maintained in Ireland, had the effect of 
restoring for a time the supremacy of the law in those 
parts to which they were applied ; but no general or per- 
manent recovery of the country from its distracted state 
took place. In the beginning of the following February, 
certam parts of the county of Tipperary were again pro- 
claimed ; and soon after nearly the whole of Kilkenny and 
Queen^s County. A special commission for the trial of 
criminals was also sent down to the latter; but the expe- 
dient did not succeed so well on this occasion, as it had 
done the precedins? year in the case of the county of Clare. 
The inefficiency of the existing laws to preserve the peace 
of the country, now began to be stronely pressed upon the 
government from all quarters ; but the utmost indisposition 
was still manifested by the latter to acquiesce in these re- 
presentations. Meanwhile the new Tithe Act, passed in 
the beginning of June, by which the right of collecting that 
impost was transferred to the government, experienced as 
determined a resistance on the part of the peasantry as had 
been offered to the exaction when it was made by the 
clersry ; and its application, so lonir as it wa^ persevered in, 
occasioned a cost to the public considerably exceeding the 
amount of money recovered. The agitaiinn for the repeal 
of the Union, too, now that the Proclamation Act had ex- 
pired by the rising of parliament (for it had l)een limited to 
that date) had been renewed with increased zeal and ac- 
tivity; and, urged in all the forms of popular excitement, 
was rapidly making htad azainst the utmost effoits of the 
government to discourai^e it and put it down. 

In this state of things ministers at last felt that recourse 
to extraordinary measures could he no long delayed. On 
the )5th of February, in conformity with the intimation 
that had been given in his MajeNty's Speech, Earl Grey laid 
before the House of Lords a '* Bill for the more effectual 
Suppression of Local Disturbances and Dangerous Associ- 
ations in Ireland." (See the Companion, p. 7, for an ac- 
count of the general features of this measure, and a notice 
of the preceding acts upon which it was founded.) Ad- 
mitting the unconstitutional character of the powers which 
he sought, his lordship prefaced his motion by a speech, in 
which he drew a striking picture of the political and social 
disorganization for which so strong a remedy was pro- 
posed. He began by noticing the most recent association 
into which the advocates of the repeal of the Union had 
formed themselves,— that of the Volunteers of Ireland. 
** Look,*' he said, *' at the principle and organization of this 
society of Irish Volunteers, which is formed after the 
pattern of the Volunteers of 1782. My lords, the name, 
the period referred to, the circumstances of the association 
which it has assumed as its model, sufficientljr indicate the 
designs of this new society. This organization is to extend 
over the whole country : there is a central association in 
Dublin, and there are to be sent to every parish in Ireland 
three ' pacificators,* whose object it shall be to enlist and 
enrol the neighbouring population, farmers, and labourers, 
in local associations, which will be under the direction, 
guidance, and control of the central association. That the 
Volunteers are ultimately to be armed, though at present 
unarmed, is acknowledged ; but, we are told, they are not 
to assume arms till the law of the land shall permit them 
to do so; and when will that be? When, by the influ- 



ence of moral and physical force, the association shall have 
become superior in power to the government of the coimtry 
itself. Such an association cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue to exist, and diffuse itself throughout so many and 
such lar^e ramifications, without a total abandonment of 
the security, the safety, and the power, on the maintenance 
of which the existence of the government depends " ♦. He 
then referred to other associations that had t)een longer iu 
existence. " Large bodies of men,** he said, '* are col- 
lected and arrayed by signals— by the rini^ing of chapel- 
bells— by the blowing of horns— by lig:hting of fires — all 
evidently directed by a system of organization and opera- 
tion in which many are connected, and conducted in such 
a manner as, up to the present time, to have defied all the 
powers of government and of the law.'' The state of 
things that prevailed in consequence, in many parts of the 
kingdom, he described to be little short of actual rebellion* 
He mentioned the whole of the province of Leinster, the 
counties of Cork and Tipperaiy in Munster, Mayo and 
other parts in Connaught, and even much of Ulster, as 
more or less disturbed. In Mayo, he stated, at the late 
election, "no voter who supported the candidates friendly 
to the Union could come safely to the poll without the 
protection of a lar^e police or military force." The law- 
less bands who kept the country in terror did not, he 
affirmed, direct their aims only to public purposes — merely, 
for example, to the getting rid of tithes Their object was^ 
in many cases, the gratification of private vens^eance. 
''They dictate,*' said his lordship, '* what persons shall be 
employed and by whom ; forbidding labourers to work for 
obnoxious masters, and preventing masters from employing 
such individuals as are not obedieilt to their orders. They 
enforce their commands by acts of cruelty and outrage — by 
spoliation— by murder — by attacks on houses in the dead 
of night — by dragging the inmates out of their beds — by 
beating them, sometimes, to such an extent that death en- 
sues — or by inflicting on them the lesser evil of immediate 
death.** He then adverted to the intimidation practised 
upon prosecutors, witnesses, jurors, and magistrates, and 
to various instances in which persons who had been instru- 
mental in bringing criminals to justice, had afterwards been 
murdered by these associated miscreants. It had, in con- 
sequence, become impossible, in many parts of the country, 
to administer justice by the ordinary forms. The police 
were massacred if they dared to interfere to put down ille- 
gal violence, or to seize a criminal. Jurors and witnesses 
absented themselves fiom the assizes, so that trials could 
not proceed. His lordship quoted a letter from the At- 
torney-General of Ireland, dated the 24th of January, in 
which it was said: — 'Looking at the cases that have re- 
cently come under my notice, they jsive decided proof of a 
state of complete demoralization. Of 150 cases that I have 
exammed, there was not one in which either tthes or the 
property of s^^ntlemen were concerned. It appears that 
the lowest and most defenceless classes of society are the 
objects of persecution.'* '* The letter states," continued 
Earl Grey, *' that the criminals on the home circuit alone, 
are now equal in number to what they were in the whde 
country two years ago ; and that their crimes are not of an 
ordinary but of an atrocious description. It further ap- 
pears, from the same communication, that assassination is 
the order of the day. An account is given of the number 
of crimes committed during the past year, and I almost 
fear to read to your lordships the frightful catalogue. 
Between the 1st of January and the end of December, 1832, 
the number of homicides was 242 ; of robberies, 1179 ; of 
burglaries, 401 ; of burnings, 568 ; of houfi;hing cattle, 
290; of serious assaults, 161; of riots, 203; of illegal 
rescues, 353 ; of illegal notices, 2094 ; of illegal meetings, 
427 ; of injuries to property, 796 ; of attacks on houses, 
723 ; of firing with intent to kill, 328 ; of robbery of arms, 
117; of administering unlawful oaths, 163; of resistance 
to legal process, 8 ; of turning up land, 20 ; of resistance 
to tithes, 50 ; of taking forcible possession, 2 ; making alto^ 
gether a total of 9002 crimes committed in one year ; and 
all of these crimes of a description connected with, and 
growing out of, the disturbed state of the country." The 
amount of crime, also, he added, appeared to be on the in- 
crease. In the province of Leinster alone, during the 

* To save room, we have onnitted some sentences in the repoii 
of the speech, and shall take that liberty whenever we can do so 
without uijuiy to the meaning of the passage. ^ 
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three months of July, August, and September last, 1279 
cases had occurred ; but in the following; three months of 
October, November, and December, the number had 
swelled to 1646. 

The legislative measure which Earl Grey proposed, in 
order to meet this alarming state of things, and which we 
shall presently describe in the form in which it passed into 
a law, encountered scarcely any opposition in the House of 
Lords. It was read a second time on the 18th, and was 
committed the day following. In the committee some 
alterations were made on the original draught of the bill, 
the principal of which were two amendments suggested by 
the Duke of Wellington, providing that no court-martial, to 
be held under the act, should be presided over by any officer 
*below the rank of a field-officer, and that the judgment of 
the court-martial should in no case be executed till it had 
been approved by the lord-lieutenant. The bill was read a 
third time on the 22nd ; the only peer by whom any oppo- 
sition to it was expressed being LordTeynham, who did not, 
however, divide the House. 

In the Commons it met, from a part of the House, with 
a very different reception. When it was brought up on the 
tame evening on which it had passed the Lords, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer merely moved that it should be 
printed ; and even this proposition led to a warm conversa- 
tion. Mr. O'Connell, who, in the early part of 1831, at a 
public meeting in Dublin, had declared that the Proclama- 
tion Act should never be renewed — that 0*6orman Mahon 
and himself would alone be able to prevent its renewal — 
and that they two would keep the House adjourned for 
twelve months together before it should again become a 
law — rose, he said, to apologise to his constituents for per- 
mitting the present despotic bill (in which the provisions of 
the Proclamation Act were embodied) to be in the House 
one night without discussing it. The first reading was 
moved by Lord Althorp on the 271h, when, Mr. Tennyson 
having moved that the bill should be read that day fort- 
night, a stormy debate commenced, which, after having been 
protracted by adjournments to five sittings, was terminated 
on the morning ofthe 6th of March, by a division of 89 mem- 
bers in favour of the amendment, and 466 against it. In the 
course of this discussion an extraordinary impression was 
made upon the House by the speeches delivered in support 
of the bill, by Mr. Stanley and Sir Robert Peel. The 
second reading was moved on the 8th, and gave rise to ano- 
ther debate, which was adioumed till the Uth. On that 
evening, or rather at an early hour on the following morn- 
ing, the House divided on an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Hume, the effect of which would have been to defeat 
the measure ; when there appeared, for the amendment 84, 
and against it 363. The longest and toiighest battle, how- 
ever, was fought in the committee, into which the House 
resolved itself on the 13(h. after Lord Althorp had inti- 
mated, that, in consequence of the representations of many 
honourable members, his majesty^s ministers had consented 
to make certain alterations in the bill— restricting the com- 
position and the powers of the courts-martial, and also pro- 
hibiting the police, in their domiciliary visits, from entering 
any house, the inmates of which should appear, and answer, 
upon their names being called over. The bill was debated 
in the committee for six nights, in the course of which, 
many animated discussions took place, and repeated divi- 
sions, in all of which the opponents of the measure were 
defeated by large majorities. On one of these evenings, the 
18th, Mr. Lambert, member for the county of Wexford, 
who had supported the general principle of the bill, moved 
an amendment on one of the clauses, to the effect, that it 
should not be lawful to apply the powers ofthe act to any 
district merely because tithes should not have been paid 
therein,-— which, having been acquiesced in by the ministry, 
was carried against the Conservative party by a majority of 
284 to 81* A clause was afterwards introduced by Mr. 

• The words thus added were afterwards generally admitted to 
be entirely superfluous, inasmucli as there was nothing in the act 
which could possibly be construed as allowing its application to a 
district merely because tithes were not paid therein, " I cannot 
possibly," observed the Lord ChanceUor, when the bill was re- 
turned to the Lords, "discover anything to be said in praise of 
this amendment. I should not wish to have taken upon myself 
the responsibility of propounding it, or of being its originator ; far 
the sake of a character of consistency and good sense, if I had been 
amember ofthe assembly in which it was propounded, I should 
have felt an almost invincible reluctance to give my assent to it. 



Stanley, exempting from the operation of the act, any meet- 
ing called by the high sheriff or lieutenant ofthe county, or 
the sheriff or other chief magistrate of the county of the 
city or town ; and another, taking cases of libel and certain 
other offences out of the jurisdiction of the courts-martial, 
which it was afterwards agreed should be open courts. The 
bill was, at last, read a third time on the 29th, after another 
warm debate—the numbers, on the division, being 345 for, 
and 86 against it. On the 1st of April another debate took 
place in the Lords, on the amendments made by the Com- 
mons, which ended in the bill being passed in the state in 
which it had been brought up. 

This act, which it is declared shall continue in force tiD 
the Ist of August 1834, empowers the lord-lieutenant to 
prohibit any meeting which he shall deem dangerous or in- 
consistent with the due administration ofthe law ; and also, 
by proclamation, to declare any district in a state of disturb- 
ance, upon which all the inhabitants shall be required to 
remain in their houses between sunset and sunrise, and 
martial law shall supersede the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals. Domiciliary visits, by justices of the peace, are 
authorized in the proclaimed' districts; and the making of 
signals by beacons, bonfires, blowing of horns, riuGpng of 
bells, &c., is prohibited. Finally, persons apprehended can- 
not demand to be bailed or to be brought up by writ of 
habeas corpus; but they must be released unless brought to 
trial within three months. The act, which consists of forty- 
one clauses, contains numerous provisions, explaining and 
modifying these, its leading enactments, in a variety of ways. 

The new powers with which the Irish government was 
thus invested did not remain long unused. The bill received 
the royal assent on the 2nd of April; and on the 6th a pro- 
clamation by Lord Anglesey appeared in the DubUn Ga- 
zette, declanng the county of Kilkenny, the county of the 
city of Kilkenny, the city of Kilkenny, and the liberties of 
the said city, to be in such a state of disturbance and insubor- 
dmation as to require the application of the provisions of 
the act, and warning the inhabitants to abstain from all 
seditious and other unlawful assemblages, processions, con- 
federacies, meetings, and associations, and to be and remain 
in their respective habitations at all hours between sunset 
and sunrise from and after the lOlh instant. In a few days 
after (on the 1 0th), another proclamation was issued pro- 
hibiting and suppressing the association called the Irish 
Volunteers, and every and any adjourned, renewed, or 
otherwise continued meeting of the said association, or of 
any part thereof, under any name, pretext, shift, or device 
whatsoever. 

Another bill, entitled " A Bill to provide for the more 
impartial Trial of Offences in certain Cases in Ireland," waa 
presented to the House of Lords by Earl Grey, on the 21st 
of February, and read, for the third time, in the House of 
Commons on the 21st of August, t)y a majority of 61 to 15. 
Its object was, to give to the Court of Kmg's Bench the 
power, when it should think fit, of ordering trials to take 
place in any adjoining county or in Dublin, instead of in 
the county where the offence was committed. The duration 
of this act is limited to the same date with that of the other. 

But these measures of coercion towards Ireland, devised 
to meet the pressing exigencies of the moment, and, there- 
fore, made only temporary in their operation, were accom- 
panied by another of reform, directed to remove for ever 
some at least of the abuses and grievances which were 
alleged to lie at the root of the dissatisfaction and disquiet 
of that portion of the empire. On the 12lh of February, 
some days before the bill for the suppression of disturbances 
was brought forward in the Lords, Lord Althorp introduced 
into the House of Commons the plan proposed by the 
government for the reform of the Irish church. We have 
already explained the different parts of this plan, as it was 
originally announced. (See The Companion, p. 6.) The 
debate which followed Lord Althorp's speech, elicited an ex- 
It is utterly inconsistent with the clause itself. Why saj ' tithes' 
only ? Why not go a great deal further ? Why not say a district 
shall not be proclaimed on account of a man's withholding, in a 
peaceable manner, his rent ? Why not say on account of a man*s 
not paying his tradesman's bills or the king's taxes? May, why 
not enumerate every one act, other than disturbance and insubor- 
dination, which a man can engage in, and theu warn the lord-lieu- 
tenant not to take peaceable for hostile conduct — a non-disturbed 
and subordinate for a disturbed and insubordinate district ? *' But 
a pledge was given by the governiiient, that the Suppression Act 
shottld not be employed in or for the collection of tithes. 
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presiion of their opinions upon the subjeet from etch sub- 
division, both of the Conservative and of the Reforming party. 
Sir Robert Inglis, speaking the sentiments of what we may 
call the extreme right, said, «• I will give this measure my 
heartfelt, earnest, and persevering resistance. It is hopeless, 
I believe ; but I have been too long accustomed to vote in 
minorities, and to lift up my voice in this House without 
success, not to be prepared for such a result ; but, with 
the indulgence of the House, I will, as long as God gives 
me life, health, and strength, oppose the measure now 
brought forward/' Sir Robert Peel, at the head of the 
more moderate section of the same side of the House, ad- 
mitted that the time was now come, when the whole state 
of the Irish church must undergo an enlarged and com- 
prehensive consideration ; and although he did not much I 
approve of some parts of the ministerial scheme, was pre- 1 
pared to acquiesce in other parts of it, and to give the 
whole his best consideration. Mr. Ruthven, again, con- 
ceived that Lord Ait horp*s propositions did not go nearly 
far enough, and moved an amendment, having for its object 
the institution of an inquiry into the church establishment, 
with the view oPultimately dividing its revenues among all 
the different religious sects in the country. Althoughno 
division took place, however, the great majority of the 
House was evidently with the ministers. 

The bill was brought in and read a first time on the 1 Ith 
of March ; but, in consequence of an objection taken by 
Mr. Wynn on the 14th to the introduction of a bill im- 
posing a tax — as this, in one of its clauses, did— except in a 
committee of the whole House, the order for the second 
reading, which stood for that day, was discharged ; and 
the measure was proposed anew in such a committee on 
the 1st of April, in the form of a series of resolutions. 
These being agreed to, the second reading of the new bill, 
founded upon them, was carried on the 6th by a majority 
of 317 to 78. In this vote the two divisions of the Con- 
servative party, with very few individual exceptions, were 
united against the ministry, who were backed, however, by 
the combined force, both of their own adherents and of the 
ultra liberals ; so that their position was precisely the re- 
verse of that in which they had stood while carrying 
through the Suspension Bill, and on occasion of the votes 
on the Address. 

The bill was committed on the 13lh, and it remained in 
committee till the 5th of July. Of numerous discussions 
which took place in the interim, the most remarkable was 
that occasioned on the 21st of June by Mr. Stanley's pro- 
posal to leave out the clause (the 147th), by which it was 
enacted, that a sum of money expected to accrue from the 
new arrangement respecting the bishops* lands, should be 
applied in any manner that parliament might judge best. 
Some even of the members of the House of Commons, 
who had supported the other parts of the scheme, were 
opposed, it was understootl, to ttiis particular clause, on the 
ground of its appearing to sanction the principle of the 
right of the state to direct the property of the church to 
other than ecclesiastical uses. Without either admitting 
or denying this right, ministers maintained that the inter- 
pretation put upon the clause in question was unwarranted, 
masmuch as the money which it gave parliament the power 
of applying to the general purposes of the state was not 
the property of the church at all, but was wholly the 
creation of an act of the legislature. This explanation, 
however, the more especially as it was controverted by 
many of the most ardent friends of the bill, proved in- 
sufficient to satisfy the scruples of the objectors; and it is 
believed that a distinct intimation was given to the ministry 
by a considerable number of the members of the House of 
Lords, that they certainly should oppose the bill if the 
clause were retained. At this time its passage through 
the Upper House was extremely doubtful in any circum- 
stances ; and as the ministt-rs had announced their in- 
tention of standing or falling by the fate of the measure, 
its reception by that branch of the legislature was looked 
forward to with great interest and anxiety. Mr. Stanley's 
amendment met with the warm opposition of a party in 
the House, who regarded the clause which it was pro- 
posed to omit as the best recommendation of the bill; and 
a good many members of less extreme politics could not 
be brought to vote against what they had formerly sup- 
ported, merely to gratify the Lords ; but the motion was 
nevertheless carriedf by a majority of 280 to 148. Mr. 



sidered the bill tp be so much injured by this alteration* 
that they afterwards voted against it altogether. It was 
read for the third time, however, on the 8th, and passed by 
a majority of 274 to 94. 

On the foUowmg day it was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords. On the 17th, Lord Grey moved the 
second reading, when, the Earl of Roden having moved 
that it should be read that day six months, a debate 
arose, which was continued during the two following 
evenings. On the division with which it terminated, 
the numbers were, 157 in favour of the bill, and 98 
against it. The Duke of Wellington and Earl Har- 
rowby, although far from approving all the details of 
the measure, both voted in the majority. The bill made 
its way through the committee without having under- 
gone any materia] alteration, although the Archbishop 
of Canterbury carried one amendment against ministers by 
a majority of 84 to 82 ; and on the 30th it was read for the 
third time, and passed, 135 peers voting in its favour, and 
81 against it. It was perfectly well understood, however* 
that, as in the case of the bill for the Reform of Parliament, 
to which this branch of the legislature had submitted about 
a year before, other considerations had a greater share ia 
bringing about the present decision than any cordial ap- 
proval of this new reform which was entertained by the 
majority of their lordships. The Conservative party cer* 
tainly might have thrown out the bill, if they had chosen to 
bring up their strength against it. But the |2^eat majorities 
with which it had l)een carried through all its stages in the 
other House, and the manner in which there was no doubt 
that its rejection would be received by the public, made 
them feel that it would be an act of madness to hazard that 
experiment. Some peers also voted for the bill on the 
avowed ground that, although it was not such as they ap- 
proved of, the circumstances of the Irish church demanded 
that something should be done, and even to pass this bill 
was preferable to letting matters alone. On this plea the 
Duke of Wellington, who, on the third reading, again 
formed one of the majority, justified his vote. Some of his 
Grace's former supporters, however, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester for one, went over on this occasion to 
the opposite side. Others, among the rest the Earl of Had- 
dington, withdrew, declining to vote at alL 

During the latter part of the passage of this measure 
through the two Houses, the public anxietv was raised to 
an extraordinary degree of intensity, not with regard to the 
fate of the measure itself, but by (he prospect of a change 
in the government which it seemed at one time to open. 
The ministers, as we have mentioned, had declared that if 
the bill was lost they would immediately resign. From 
about the middle of June, when it had passed the second 
reading in the Commons, and speculation began to b^ 
directed to its probable reception in the other House» 
rumours of the intention of the Lords to throw it out arose* 
and assumed gradually a more distinct shape. There can 
be little doubt that at one time this intention had been 
formed by the Conservative party. Nor is it l)elieved to 
have l>een abandoned even after they had l>een propitiated 
by the extraction from the bill, as above related, of its one 
peculiarly-offensive clause. On the 9th of July, the very 
day on which the bill was brought up from the Commons, 
they gave ominous evidence both of their disposition and of 
their power, by throwing out the Local Courts Bill on the 
third reading. This was on Tuesday, and during the 
remainder of that week it was fully believed that a crisis 
was at hand. On Friday, the 12th, Sir John Wrottesley, 
in the House of Commons, gave notice of his intention on 
Monday to move a call of the House for Thursday, the day 
following that on which the second readmg of the Irish 
Church Bill was to take place elsewhere. When Mr. 
Wynn observed that he should like to hear some reason 
assigned for this motion. Sir John Wrottesley replied, that 
he would state his reason on Monday. Ere that day» 
however, the aspect of things had undergone a change. It 
is believed that it was not till Sunday night, or the 
following morning, that the clouds in the political sky 
began to shew signs of dispersion even to those who were 
most favourably placed for observing what was going for- 
ward. On Monday evening Sir John Wrottesley mi^e his 
promised motion for a call of the House, and in the speech 
with which he prefaced it, stated distinctly, that his reason 
was the perilous position in which the bill for the reform 
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bot only, he added, the principle of the Church Bill which 
van in d&neer, but the great principle of reform fi^enerally. 
He conceived that in these circumstances honourable 
members ought to have an opportunity of doing their duty 
to their constituents in the event of a crisis arising. " I* 
therefore," be concluded, *' shall press my motion for a full 
Attendance on Thursday, as a warning to honourable mem- 
bers to be prepared at their posts to do the duty which the 
country expects from them, either by receiving the wishes 
or commands of the king, or by tendering his majesty their 
humble advice, according to their views of the public 
exigencies.** Ministers abstained from presenting them« 
selves until other members from different sides of the House 
had expressed their opinions. Sir Ilobert Peel rose first, 
and deprecated, not only the motion, but all discussion of it. 
The debate, however, was continued by Mr. O'Connell, 
Colonel Evans, Mr. Denison, Lord Ebnngton, and other 
speakers, till at length Lord Althorp came forward. He 
said it was certainly true that, upon the passing of the mea- 
9ure now in the other House, Ministers had pledged, and 
still did pledge, their continuance in office. But from the 
appearance which the motion would necessarily have of a 
menace, he feared that, if carried, it would only increase 
the difficulties of himself and his colleagues, who, in the 
present position of affairs, certainly had not a very easy 
course to pursue. " I have no doubt,'* he continued, " if 
the event contemplated should occur, we should have a full 
attendance without a call of the House ; and therefore, cer- 
tainly, on a general view of the whole case, and after con- 
sulting with my colleagues round about me, I am induced 
to think that it would relieve us from a situation of consi- 
derable embarrassment, if my honourable friend would con- 
sent not to press his motion." He afterwards said, in reply 
to some remarks of Major Beauclerk, ** What does the 
honourable and scallant gentleman mean by saying that the 
storm has blown over ? The honourable gentleman takes 
it for granted that it is blown over. The honourable and 
gallant gentleman may have better information on the sub- 
ject than 1 possess, but I certainly am not aware that it is.*' 
Mr. Stanley also earnestly requested that the motion might 
be withdrawn. He stated that in the judgment of himself 
and his colleagues, and speaking on their responsibility, the 
withdrawal of the motion would be the most likely mode to 
attain, and the pressing it the most likely mode to defeat, 
the object in view. With these recommendations Sir John 
Wrottesley intimated his disposition to comply ; but Mr. 
O'Connell insisted that the question should be put. The 
House accordint^ly divided, when there appeared for the 
motion 125, and as^ainst it 160. The next day, as has been 
already stated, the second reading of the bill was carried. 
Ministers, it is understood, were aware that this much would 
be conceded : in stating that the storm had not blown over, 
they referred to the strong probability which there was still 
thought to be that the bill might be strangled in the com- 
mittee. To this danger Lord John Russell, in particular, 
alluded very pointedly in the above debate. *• Sir," he said, 
** I am of opinion that the storm has not blown over. I see 
no reason to believe that the storm is past ; and my opinion 
is, that if the bill which was sent up to the other House of 
Parliament is not to be destroyed at one blow, the proba* 
bility is, that the bill will be deprived of its most valuable 
provisions." The public apprehension, accordingly, was by 
no means altogether allayed until the bill was, at last, read 
for the third time at the close of the month. 

The act thus passed (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 371) is entitled 
*' An Act to alter and amend the Laws relating to the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church in Ireland;** and consists of 154 
clauses. Its leading provisions, however, may be shortly 
stated. The number of bishops is reduced from twenty-two 
to twelve, by the union of sees, as the present incumbents 
die off. After the death of the present incumbents, also, 
the income of the archbishopric of Armagh is to be reduced 
from its present amount of 14.500/. to 10,000/., and that of 
all the other sees which may be worth more than 4000/. a 
year, to that sum, with the exception of the bishopric of 
Derry, the value of which is at present about 12.000/., and 
which is to be reduced immediately to 8000/., and eventu- 
ally to 6000/. The leases of the bishops* lands are to be con- 
verted into perpetuities, by which it is supposed that a sum 
of about 1,000,000/. sterling (it was originally calculated at 
three times that amount) will be realized. The exaction of 
vestry cess is abolished. So is also that of first-fruits, in 
the stead of which there is to be imposed upon all livings 



above the actual yearly value of 300/., an anpual tax, vary- 
ing in its rate according to the value of the living. The 
money arising from these different sources is to be paid lo a 
board of commissioners, con**isting of the Lord Primate, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and four of the other bishops, toge- 
ther with the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, when the latter is a member of the established 
church ; and is. under their direction, to he applied to the 
augmentation of small benefices, the building of ahurches 
and glebe-houses, the meeting of those expenses which have 
hitherto been defrayed by the vestry cess, and other purely 
ecclesiastical objects. It is calculated that when the scheme 
shall have taken full effect, the fund thus created will yield 
a yearly income of about 155.000/. The board is also to 
have the power of suspending the appointment of ministers 
to parishes in the gift of the king, or of any ecclesiastical 
corporation, in which no service has been performed for the 
space of three years. 

Another act passed this session in reference to the Irish 
church (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 100), entitled ** An Act for the 
Relief of Owners of Tithes in Ireland,*' empowered the ib^o- 
vernment to make advances, to the amount of one millioa 
in all. to such of the clergy as had not been able to reco- 
ver the tithes due to them, to be repaid by five annual in* 
stalments. Such of the clergy as accepted this aid were 
to give up their claim to all unpaid tithes for 1830 and pre- 
ceding years ; and also to submit to a deduction of 25 per 
cent, on those of 1831 and 1832, and of 15 per cent, on 
those of 1833. By an act passed the preceding session 
(2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 119) it had already been enacted that, 
after the 1st of November, 1833, the tenants of land should 
no longer be liable to the payment of tithes, but that tlmt 
burden should, in all cases, fall upon the landlord. Pro- 
ceeding upon the principle of this very important and salu- 
tary change, the present act provided for the repayment of 
the advance to be now made to the clergy, by extending the 
liability of the landlords back to the year 1831, inclusive, 
and making them the parties from whom the five instal- 
ments were to be demanded. Of course they have, in turn^ 
their remedy against the occupiers of the soil. 

The effect of these different arrangements may be shortly 
described, as beins:, to place the church, in respect of its 
temporalities, altogether out of the way of collision with the 
mass of the population. By the abolition of the vestry-cess, 
and the commutation of the tithes into a land-tax, it is re- 
lieved from being dependent forany part of its support upon 
payments exacted irom the people, but exists, like any 
other corporation, upon its own funds and rents. It no 
lun8:er takes anything out of the pockets of any man in Ire- 
land, whether poor or rich. It may possibly be still subject 
to objection, as being a useless institution, or as being kept 
up at too great an expense for the good it does ; but it can- 
not now t)e rationally said to be in any especial sense an 
Irish grievance. Its existence does not cost the people of 
Ireland anything. 

The only other legislative measures of the session relating 
to Ireland, which we shall notice, are the two acts which 
were passed on the subjects of grand juries and petty juries 
in that country. The first was introduced by Mr. Stanley 
into the House of Commons on the 19lh of February. The 
grand jury of an Irish county, the members of which are 
nominated by the high sheriff of the county, is a tribunal 
essentially different m its powers from that which is called 
by the same name in England. The grand juries form, it 
may almost be said, so many provincial parliaments, not 
only, like the quarter-sessions in England, regulating 
the expenditure of the county funds, but, with an autho- 
rity only exercised on this side of the water by the 
legislature itself, taxing the community at their pleasure for 
the payment of salaries, the support of hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and other such institutions, the making and re- 
pairing of roads and bridges, and the various other Objects 
of which they assume the superintendence. The annual 
revenue, of which they have thus the raising and the dis* 
posal, amounts to nearly a miUion sterling. The new act 
does not deprive grand juries of the functions which they 
have thus been accustomed to exercise ; but it introduces 
into the system various alterations, which cannot fail greatly 
to check the mal-administration which has hitherto been 
so loudly complained of. The high sheriff, in the first 
place, is to be obliged to put upon the panel of the grand 
jury some one individual from each of the baronies in the 
county. Whenever a public work is to be executed, a 
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ccrf ain number of the highest rate-payers of the district are 
to he ealled upon to sit with the magistrates, and to join 
with them in the preliminary discussion of, and decision 
upon, the bills preferred. Besides these sessions for each 
barony or half barony, there is to be twice in the ^ear a 
special sessions of all the magistrates of the county, without 
distinction, at which all propositions to be afterwards sub- 
initted to the grand jury are to be publicly discussed ; and 
those of them that are negatived here, are to be considered 
as finally disposed of. To put an end to the jobbing that 
has heretofore gone on, all works are to be executed 
by contract; and the offer of the person who gives in 
the lowest tender is to be accepted, A public surveyor 
is to be appointed for each county; and no money is 
to be paid without a certificate from this scientific and 
responsible officer, that the work has been properly per- 
formed. The bill for consolidating and amending the laws 
relating to petty juries was brought into the House of 
Lords by Lord Plunket on the 21st of March. Its object 
is to take from the sheriffs the arbitrary power of selecting 
jurors, by establishing certain qualifications, the possession 
of which shall entitle persons to have their names enrolled 
in a jury-book, from which, in future, the juries must be 
•tnick. The qualifications are nearly the same with those 
established for England by Sir Robert Peers Act, passed 
in 1825. 

3. Abolition of Colonial 'Slaoery. — New Act for the 
Government of India. 

£vsR since 1823, the House of Commons may be con- 
sidered to have been pledged to the eventual abolition of 
slavery. In that year a series of resolutions was proposed 
by Mr. Canning, and agreed to by the House, one of which 
recognised the expediency of, as speedily as it could be done 
with safety, elevating the negroes to " the enjoyment of 
those franchises to which the rest of his Majesty*s subjects 
are entitled.** In 1826, the same resolutions were laid 
before the House of Lords, and obtained also the unanimous 
concurrence of that assembly. Since these declarations, 
however, no step had been taken by parliament to carry 
into effect the determination which it had thus expressed. 
And the colonial legislatures, in whose hands government 
professed an anxiety that the matter should be left, what- 
ever partial ameliorations of the system of slavery some of 
them may have introduced, liad certainly made no advance 
whatever towards its extinction. 

But, in the meanwhile, in this country the exertions of 
the friends of abolition out-of-doors, so far from having been 
brought to a pause, or slackened by the state in which the 
question stood, had been plied with constantly-increasing 
energy. The consequence was, the creation of an extent 
and earnestness of public opinion in favour of the measure, 
which would most certainly have made it quite impossible 
for any government to have continued very much longer 
to let the question sleep. Both at the general election in 
1830, and at that in 1831, strong evidence was given of the 
powerful hold which it h%d taken of the public mind. But it 
was during the election at which the present parliament was 
returned, that the most general and successtui efforts were 
made to arouse and organize the popular sentiment upon 
this subject, and to bring its whole force to bear upon the 
legislature. The crisis was one eminently favourable to 
such an attempt. The great battle of Parliamentary Reform 
had l)een fought and won, and the time of the legislature 
could now be devoted to those measures of practical policy 
of which this was one of the greatest. The new constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons had rendered it only neces- 
sary that the people should make their voice distinctly 
heard, in order to have it obeyed. The existing adminis- 
tration, too, although the abolition of slavery was not one 
of the express pledges which they gave upon accepting 
office, might be, nevertheless, considered to be bound, from 
the whole tenor of their previous conduct and professions, 
to the furtherance of that object. Accordingly, all avail- 
able means were set in motion with the view of taking 
advantage of so auspicious an opportunity. In many cases 
the disposition of a candidate in reference to this single 
question was made the criterion by which he was accepted 
or rejected. Some representatives were required by tt)eir 
constituents to give a distinct promise that they would vote 
upon it in the mannear that was desirfd. Others were 
mainly indebted for their election to the circumstance of 



their opinions being well known, or warmly proclaimed to 
be on the same side. On the whole, a very large majoritv 
of the members returned were undoubtedly committed, 
more or less, to the views of the abolitionists ; and it was 
evident that the first session of the new parliament could 
not pass without some plan being adopted for the definitive 
settlement of this long-agitated question. As an additional 
aid to the cause, petitions in favour of abolition were ob- 
tained, and poured into both Houses of Parliament from 
all parts of the country. In the course of the session, above 
5000 such petitions were presented in the House of Con- 
mons alone, the signatures attached to which exceeded 
1,300,000. 

The subject, however, was one surrounded with diffi- 
culties, and those of two distinct kinds. There were, in the 
first place, those which belonged to it inherently, and simply 
as involving the problem of how a numerous population, 
hitherto retained m a state of slavery, could be most safely 
released from the restrictions to which they had been ac- 
customed, and raised to a state of freedom. This part uf 
the question, even if it had stood by itself, woula hav^ 
required much consideration, and there actually ' existed 
with regard to it great diversity and opposition of opinion. 
But, in the second place, there was that further embarrass- 
ment arising from the other interests besides those of the 
negro which were to be affected by the proposed change, 
and the necessity of protecting which, in any plan that might 
be brought forward, was enforced by the strongest con- 
siderations both of justice and expediency. The members 
of the House of Commons were themselves divided into a 
variety of conflicting parties in regard to both of these 
points. The parly, it is true, which had heretofore been 
powerful enough to oppose for so many years an effectual 
resistance to any further intfrference of the legislature, was 
completely subjugated in the country, and almost annihilated 
in the House. Even in the House of Lords it was found 
impossible now to make any fight upon this ground. The 
West India proprietors, however, althou£:h no longer stand- 
ing out against emancipation, still presented a formidable 
front, out-of-doors, if not in parliament, in the new position 
which they had taken up as claimants of an extravagant 
compensation for the loss they were to sustain from tha': 
measure. In the House of Commons ministers acknow 
ledged that this interest was now but in a small degree 
represented * ; but even this circumstance was urged as a 
reason for looking at their claims, not in a confined and 
niggardly, but in a liberal and comprehensive point of view. 
On the other hand, there was one party of abolitionists who 
denied that thi! planters had a right to any compensation 
whatever. Some maintained this doctrine on certain ab- 
stract principles touching what they called the rights of 
man; others, on the more humble ground that the substi- 
tution of free labour for slave labour in the colonies would 
bring upon the planters no loss to be compensated for. At 
the same time the majority, probably, of both these classes, 
were disposed, for the sake of a more easy and speedy ad- 
justment, to come to a compromise with the claimants, and 
to give them something merely by way of buying off their 
opposition. There was, however, as was natural, a general 
reluctance on the part of the holders of such opinions to 
give any large sum ; and there were possibly some indivi- 
duals who were opposed to giving anything at all. Dif- 
ferent members were very much influenced in the length to 
which they showed themselves disposed to go as to this 
point by the various degrees in which they were anxious for 
the attainment of the great object contemplated by the 
measure, or were convinced that its attainment would be 
hazarded by a refusal to treat with the planters upon liberal 
terms. Mr. Buxton, for instance, who had long been the 
chief advocate of abolition in parliament, and who did not 
recognise the right to compensation, gave offence to many 
of the persons with whom he had usually acted, by the 
readiness with which he acquiesced in the proposal of 
voting a very large sum of money to the planters. Mr. 
Baring, on the other hand, who had never been an 
ardent abolitionist, and who acknowledged the right of the 
planters to compensation, or, at least, did not deny it, 
protested, in very strong terms, against the amount of 
compensation which it was proposed to grant. In this 
way the shades of opinion which were to be reconciled be- 

* See speech by Mr. Stsnley, oa the 10th of Jufle,^Afiiror if 
Parliameni, p. 2202. 
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came exceeding^ly numerous. And their number and diYer- 
mi J were rendered still greater by the opposite views which 
were entertained on the other branch of Ine question. The 
abolitionists were divided into two wets, — the advocates of 
immediate, and the advocates of gradual, emancipation. 
The persons who, of late years, had taken the fsreatest in- 
terest in the question, and had chiefly conducted the popu- 
lar agitation of it, were for the most part in favour of the 
former of these two plans, and they certainly carried along 
with them a powerful force of popular feeling. • But of the 
professed abolitionists in the House of Commons, a large 
majority were disposed to make the experiment on what 
they deemed a more cautious plan. Such, also, were 
the views of the government. And, for obvious reasons, 
all who were either adverse to or indifferent about emanci- 
pation altogether, might be counted upon as supporters of 
the proposal to make it gradual rather than immediate. 
Among the several classes of persons, however, whose 
views agreed in regard to this general principle, there were 
^eat differences of opinion, not only as to the length of 
time that oufi:ht to be allowed to elapse before the slave 
should have the last link of his fetters struck off, but also 
as to the whole mode and character of the preparatory pro- 
cess through which he was to be conducted from bondage 
to freedom. 

In these circumstances, on the 14th of May, Mr. Stanley 
laid before the House of Commons, in the form of a series 
of resolutions, the general features of the plan which his 
majesty's ministers had prepared, and made up their minds 
to recommend. We have already (see Companion, p. 69) 
detailed and explained these propositions as they were ori- 
ginally announced ; and we shall now notice the principal 
alterations which they underwent before they were finally 
embodied into a law. The House having resolved itself 
into a committee to consider the resolutions, they were de- 
bated in order on that evening, on the 30th and 31st of 
May, and on the 3rd, 7th, lOlh, 11th, and 12th of June. 
As the discussion proceeded, various amendments were 
proposed by those adverse to the ministerial plan, all of 
which were rejected. On the other hand, it was modified 
by its authors in some important respects. On the 30lh of 
May, Mr. Stanley intimated that it had been resolved to 
abandon the arrangement originally contemplated by which 
the loan granted to the planters was to be repaid, in part 
at least, by the slaves, and to allow the latter to retain for 
their own use the entire amount of the wages they were to 
receive for their labour during the fourth of the day which 
they were to have at their own disposal. No direct repay- 
ment of the money would be demanded from the planters ; 
but the burden would be discharged by the imposition of a 
small additional duty upon sugar*. On the 10th of June, 
the proposition with regard to this grant was further re- 
modelled by the amount being raised from fifteen to twenty 
millions,— a sum, it was stated, which there was reason to 
hope would ensure to the whole plan the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the planters and the several colonial legislatures. 
On this evening, Mr. OConnell moved an amendment, re- 
cognizing the right of the negro to remuneration from the 
present moment for the whole of his labour; but it 
was negatived on a division by a majority of 324 to 42. 
On the 11th, several other divisions took place; the 
first, on a motion by Mr. Buxton, that the payment of 
one-half of the grant to the planters should be de- 
ferred till after the apprenticeship to which the slave was 
to be subjected should have expired, which was negatived 
by a majority of 277 to 142; the second, on a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Kijjby Wason, leaving out all mention of 
compensation, which 383 members opposed, and only 21 
supported with their voles; the third, on an amendment 
of a similar character, proposed by Colonel Evans, which 
was also rejected by a majority of 346 to 22 ; and the 
fourth, on a proposition by Mr. Briscoe to reduce the 
20,000,000/. to 1 5,000,000/., on which the Ayes were 56, and 
the Noes 304. The reading of the first four resolutions 
was then carried by a majority of 286 to 77. The remain- 
ing resolution— by which parliament engaged to enable his 
majesty to defray any expense that might be incurred in 
establishing a magistracy in the colonies, and in providing 
for the religious and moral education of the negroes — was 
afterwards agreed to without a division, after the words 

* This additional duty has not been imposed; and it is under- 
stood that the intentioii of imposing it has been given iip. 



** on liberal and comprehensive principles** had been added 
to the clause, on the suggestion of Mr. Buxton. On tlie 
25tb, the resolutions were also agreed to without a divisioo^ 
but not without much opposition having been expressed to 
them in debate, by the House of Lords. 

A bill for effecting the purposes to which the legislature 
had thus pledged itself, having been brought into the 
House of Commons, was read a second time on the 22Qd 
of Julj^, and on the 24th was taken into consideration hy a 
committee of the whole House, in which it was also de- 
bated on the 25th, the 29lh, the 30lh, the 31st, and on the 
5th of August. On the first of these days, however, pre- 
vious to the speaker leaving the chair, Mr. Buxton moved 
that it should be an instruction to the committee, that they 
should endeavour to shorten the period of apprenticeship!, 
and the motion was lost only by a majority of 7, the num- 
iTcrs being 158 against it, and'l51 in its favour. In con* 
sequence of this vote, Mr. Stanley intimated, on the follow- 
ing evening, that government would consent to reduce the 
term of twelve years, originally proposed, to six years in 
the case of agricultural, and four in that of domestic; 
slaves. It was eventually arranged that the operation of 
this and all the other parts of the plan should commence 
from the 1st of August, 1834; so that the emancipation 
would be complete by that day of the year 1840. The 
corporal punishment of females it was likewise announced 
would be abolished from the commencement of the period 
of apprenticeship ; and an important clause, proposed by 
Dr. Lushington, was acquiesced in, by which it was en- 
acted, that all slaves who had ever with the consent 
of their masters been brought to any part of the United 
Kingdom, should be forthwith set at liberty. As the law 
stood, negroes having acquired their freedom by coming 
to this country were considered to revert to the con- 
dition of slaves if they returned to the West Indies ; and 
there were a good many cases of persons actually suffer- 
ing under the operation of this cruel principle. Various 
attempts were afterwards made by the friends of imme- 
diate emancipation, and by those of emancipation with- 
out compensation, to carry their objects; but they 
were all successfully resisted by the government. The biU 
was read a third time and passed on the 7th of August. 
It was then sent up to the House of Lords, where it was 
read a second time on the 12th, without a division. On its 
passage through the committee, however, numerous amend- 
ments were proposed by the Duke of Wellington and other 
noble lords of the same party, with the view of more effec- 
tually protecting the interests of the planters ; and on several 
of them divisions took place ; but they all shared the same 
fate with those that had been directed against the ministerial 
plan from the opposite quarter in the other house. On the 
28th, the bill was read for the third time, and passed, with- 
out a division. 

The West India question derived its interest from the 
high moral considerations it involved, the long and anxious 
struggle by which it had been brought to its present posi- 
tion, and the fundamental character of the change to which 
the condition of the negro was about to be subjected. Mea- 
sured merely by the numbers to be legislated for in each 
case, it would have had no claim to be compared in import- 
ance with the East India question, which Parliament was 
next called upon to consider. The negro population of the 
West Indies was 800.000; the population of oiu* oriental 
empire was 100.000,000. In this respect the subject was 
the vastest that a legislative assembly had ever had to dis- 
cuss. Various circumstances, however, contributed to pre- 
vent it from being regarded, either by Parliament or the 
public, with an interest in any degree proportioned to its 
real magnitude. With settlements and colonies in every 
quarter of the globe, the people of this country have never 
generally occupied themselves much about their foreign 
possessions. If, as has been asserted, it be the necessary 
destiny of Great Britain, in right of her peculiar geographical 
position, to be the mother of empires, it certainly is not her 
nature to give herself a great deal of maternal anxiety about 
her rising offspring. Our sovereignty of the seas, which we 
have gained and hold as islanders, has scattered us over 
every clime, and so extended and complicated our com- 
mercial and political relations as to have forced us into col- 
lision with almost every other nation on earth ; but we are 
yet, more perhaps than any other people, a people of home 
affections. It is only what goes on within the circuit of these 
islands, or what, taking place abroad, threatens to influence 
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what is done here, in which, CTen as politicians, we take any 
deep interest. Of foreign politics, those of France and of 
America are alone habitually watched by us with any degree 
of eager attention. Between the movements of the former 
•tate and those of this country, there has, from the first co- 
existence of the two kingdoms, been always evinced the 
strongest and quickest sympathy— and never more so than 
when we were at wair with each other. The succession of 
mighty political experiments of which France has in these 
later days been the theatre, have kept fixed upon her the 
ol)servation of all the civilized world ; and the free institu- 
tions, so closely resembling our own, which she has now 
aemiired. have riveted upon her the attention of the people 
«ftnis country more closely than ever. For a similar reason, 
we are all awake to what takes place in the republic of the 
United States. We see there the working of a system in 
many respects the same with our own ; and if, in some ma- 
terial points, different from, or opposed to, ours, only the 
more interesting and the more instructive on that account. 
About any other country we care comparatively little. Be it 
•even a possession of our own, it occupies the thoughts 
merely of individuals among us, or small classes of per- 
sons, having a peculiar connexion with it. Thus, be> 
fore the war which terminated in the independence of 
America, what was generally known of our transatlantic 
colonies beyond the simple fact of their existence ? The 
concerns of the flourishing community (for it was even then 
most flourishing) which occupied that great territory, ex- 
cited as little attention as the affairs of Canada or Nova 
Scotia do now. With the exception of a few critical periods 
of short duration, when perhaps the fate of our dominion 
was believed to hang on the chances of a campaign or a 
battle, the case has been nearly the same even with India, 
the most magnificent of all our distant dependencies. Great 
wars have been carried on, and kingdoms conquered by 
our arms, in that peninsula, without the public here scarcely 
thinkins: it worth their while to read the announcement of 
the events. Mr. Macaulay's remark in one of his speeches 
la^t session in the House of Commons was as true as it was 
strUcing— ** A broken head in Col^bath-fields excites more 
attention and greater interest in this House than three 
pitched battles in Hindostan.*' 

Another reason for the comparative indifference with 
•which so really great a question as the settlement of a new 

fovernment for India was regarded, when it lately came 
efore the legislature, both by the public and by Parliament, 
arose from the slight nature of the changes which it was 
.proposed to make, in so far at least as political institutions 
were concerned. The continuance of the government in 
the same hands which had heretofore exercised it, was made 
the basis of the new arrangement. That this had been de- 
termined upon was known from the date of the publication 
of the correspondence between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control about the end of March. 

We gave an account of the ministerial plan as disclosed 
in this correspondence at the conclusion of the third Number 
of the Companion, which was devoted to a history of the 
company, an exposition from official documents of the pre- 
seni political state and commercial relations of India, and 
an examination of the leading points connected with the 
question of the renewal of the company*s charter. In a 
subsequent number (see Companion, p. 156) we also gave 
a full recital of those provisions of the new charter by which 
the old commercial monopoly of the company is put an end 
to, accompanied with a variety of statements illustrative of 
the important effects that might be expected to flow from 
that change. To these articles we refer the reader; and 
ahall do little more here than notice, very briefly, the history 
of the passage of the new measure through the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

The subject was brous^ht before the House of Commons 
on the 13th of June by Mr. Charles Grant, in a long and 
able speech, which he concluded by proposing three resolu- 
tions founded upon the terms previously submitted to the 
company. The first declared that the Chinese trade should 
be thrown open ; the second, that on the company transfer- 
ring to the Crown all its assets and claims, the latter should 
be empowered to take upon itself the company *s obligations, 
and to pay it a certain sum annually from the Indian reve- 
nue ; and the third, that the g^ovemment of India should, 
under certain regulations, be again entrusted to the company. 
A debate ensued, in the course of which the last-mentioned 
I»art of the ministerial plan was warmly opposed by Mr, Buck ( 



ingham; but the resolutions were finally agreed to without a 
division. On the 5th of July their adoption waa moved in 
the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne. Here 
they were met by a vehement cfissent on the part of Lord 
Ellenborough, on grounds for the most part directly the 
opposite of those on which they had been impugned in the 
Commons. The resolutions, however, were agreed to in the 
end by their Lordships also without a division. A bill 
founded upon them was then introduced into the House of 
Commons, and was read a second time on the 10th. In the 
committee some attempts were made to modify certain of its 
provisions ; but they were all unsuccessful. The most stre- 
nuous opposition was made to the clause by which the arch- 
deacons of Bombay and Madras were converted into bishops. 
The motion to throw it out, however, was negatived, on a 
division, by a majority of 85 to 47. On the 26th, the bill 
was read for the third time, and passed. The second read- 
ing of the bill in the Lords took place on the 2d of August ; 
and after it had been carried through the committee, it was 
read for the third time on the 16th, and passed on the 19th. 
Various amendments were proposed in its progress through 
the House by Lord Ellenborough, the Duke of Wellington, 
and one or two other peers ; but none of them were pressed 
to a division. The debates upon this measure in both 
Houses were very thinly attended. — Other acts which were 
passed to regulate the trade to China and India, and to pro- 
vide for the collection and management of the duties on tea, 
were scarcely debated at all. 

The following extract from the speech delivered by Mr. 
Grant, on the 14th of May, enumerates the leading points of 
the arrangement thus made with the East India Company :-— 
** The plan,** said the right honourable gentleman, " is this : 
that the East India Company shall surrender all their rights, 
privileges, and property, in the territorv of India, to the 
government ; that their commercial privileges shall be in a 
state of abeyance for a certain fixed period ; that they shall 
make over all their property in this country and in India to 
the government ; and that, m lieu of all this, they shall re- 
ceive an annuity of a given amount— >which annuity is to be 
charged upon the territory of India. It is calculated that 
the resources of India will be sufficient to supply this an- 
nuity, which it is proposed should be 630,000/. a-year, being 
the amount of the dividends which the proprietors at present 
receive; and it is further proposed that this should be re- 
deemable at the rate of 100/. for every 5/. 5#. of annuity. 
It is proposed that the guarantee fund shall amount to 
2,000,000/. for securing the payment of the annuity, as well 
as for paying off finally the capital stock of the company ; 
and it is also proposed that the annuity in question shall be 
paid for a term of forty years, at the close of which period 
it shall be at the option of Parliament, giving three years* 
notice, to redeem it at the rate of 100/. for every [5/. 5«. of 
annuity. It is proposed that the East India Company 
should retain thepolitical administration of India for a period 
of twenty years, at the end of which period they may, if de- 
prived of the government of India, demand the payment of 
their capital ; but if at that period they do not demand it, 
then the payment of the annuity, I have already stated, is 
to be continued for a term of forty years.** The principal 
changes made in the frame of the internal government of 
the country consist in the institution of a fourth presidency 
for the upper western provinces, now included in that of 
Bengal, and in the conferring upon the governor-general a 
more efficient control than he now has over the suoordinate 
governments. For the regulations as to the residence of 
Europeans in India, and their right of holding lands, see the 
Con^omon, p. 156. 

4. New Charter to the Bank. 

The question as to the renewal of the charter of the other 
great incorporation of the country, the Bank of England, 
came also thi^ session before parliament. After a corre- 
spondence with the directors, which commenced about the 
beginning of April, Lord Althorp, on the 31st of May, in- 
troduced the subject in the House of Commons, by sub- 
mitting eight resolutions, in which were comprised the 
principles of the arrangement that had been agreed upon 
between these gentlemen and the government. We may 
here notice that the state of the currency had already been 
discussed at great length in consequence of a motion made 
on the 22nd of April, by Mr. M. Attwood, the member for 
Wbitebaveni to the effect that a select committee should be 
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appointed to inquire how far the distress of the country had 
been occasionedf by the operation' of our present monetary 
syslem. As this motion and the speeches by which it was 
supported evidently pointed to a large issue of paper as the 
proper remedy for the state of things which was asserted to 
exist, Lord Aithorp met it by the amendment, ••That it is 
the opinion of this House that any alteration in the mone- 
tary system of this country, which would have the effect of 
lowering the standard of value, would be highly inexpedient 
and dans:erous/* The debate lasted during that and the 
two followina: nights. By Mr. Attwood himself, and most 
of the speakers on his side, a great aversion was shown to 
admit distinctly that a depreciation of the currency was 
what they really aimed at, or that those who should vote 
for the motion would be necessarily committed to that ex- 
pedient. One or two, however, spoke out plainly enough. 
On the third night the House divided, when the numbers 
were, 139 in favour of the motion, and 331 against it. 
Another division then took place on a second motion by 
Mr. Attwood, proposing simply the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the general distress, which was 
also lost— the Ayes being 154, and the Noes 271. Finally, 
the House divided on Lord Althorp's amendment, which 
was carried by 304 against 49. 

The wild and pernicious scheme of unsettling the very 
foundations of the national wealth having been thus disposed 
of. Parliament was in a condition to enter upon the consi- 
deration of the Bank question with probably less hazard of 
its deliberations being embarrassed by the clamour of the 
currency enthusiasts, than there might otherwise have been. 
This party gave very little more trouble during the session. 
The debate on Lord Althorp's resolutions having been ad- 
journed on the 31st of May, was not resumed till the 28fh 
of June, — the interval having been allowed that the public 
might have time to examine and express their opinion re- 
specting the plan proposed. On the latter evening, the mo- 
tion, •* That the first resolution should be agreed to," was 
met by Colonel Torrens wUh an amendment, proposing to 
postpone the subject altogether till the next session. On a 
division, however, the amendment was lost ; the numbers 
being 83 for, and 316 against it. The resolution was then 
adopted. The other resolutions were debated on the 1st, 
3rd, and 4th of July, and were eventually all adopted, with 
the exception of two relating to a new constitution for coun- 
try banks, which were withdrawn by ministers, the session 
being thought to be too far advanced for carrying through 
that part of the plan. The bill, embodying the resolutions, 
was then brought in, and read a second time, without a 
division, though not till after a long debate, on the 2nd of 
August. On the 9th and 10th, it was again fully discussed 
in committee; and also on the 12th, when it was moved 
that the report should be brought up. The third read- 
ing of the bill took place on the 19th, after a motion by Mr. 
Cobbett, to throw it out, had been negatived by a majority 
of 95 to 23. In the House of Lords it underwent a good 
deal of discussion in committee, and on the third reading ; 
but although the House divided on some of the clauses, the 
measure eventually passed (on the 26th) without any of its 
provisions having been altered by their lordships. 

For an account of the origin of banking, and a history of 
the Bank of England in particular, with an analysis of the 
more material parts of the evidence given before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of renewing the charter in the 
session before last, we refer the reader to the Companion, 
pp. 49-54. and 72-76. We will now state the terms on 
which the charter has been renewed by the late act. 

The fundamental principle of the arrangement submitted 
to Parliament was, that the Bank should be continued in 
the enjoyment of its exclusive privileges as the only body 
entitled to issue notes payable on demand in London, and 
within a circle of sixty-five miles round it. Even this pro- 
position was strongly opposed by different members, some 
of whom advocated the scheme of a national bank, to be 
managed by the government, and the profits of which 
should go to the public, while others were against any mo- 
nopoly at all, and would have had the trade of issuing notes 
to be left perfectly free, like any other branch of business. 
But the objections that were raised to both these plans 
were considered conclusive by the great majority of the 
House ; and it was determined to renew the charter of 
the existing establishment till the 1st of August, 1855, with 
tliis reservation, however, that it might be put an tnd to, 



should Parliament choose, in August, 1845,by a year's pre- 
vious notice being given. 

The only one of the exclusive privileges of the Bank, of 
which it was proposed to deprive it, was that by which conn- 
try banks were prohibited from drawing bills on London tor 
any sum less than 50/. No opposition was made to thm 
removal of this restriction ; and accordingly it is now pro- 
vided, that banks beyond the limit of sbtty-five miles may 
make and issue bills and notes, payable on demand cr 
otherwise, by an agent or agents in London, as well as at 
any other place, for any sum for which such notes may 
be issued ; that is, for any sum not under 6/. But the 
notes must not be re-issued in London, or within the circie 
of sixty-five miles. 

There was besides this, however, another supposed privi- 
lege of the Bank, which is declared in the present bill to be 
one which it neither shall possess for the future, ftor ever 
did possess. It was generally understood that no bankini^ 
company, having more than six partners, except the Bank 
of England, could do business in London, or within sixty- 
five miles of it, even as a bank of deposit. It appears that 
doubts had been entertained in some quarters as to the ex- 
istence of this restriction, and it is even said that there have 
actually been, of late years, private banking companies in 
London having seven or eight partners. But there can be 
no question that the common belief was, that such a part- 
nership would be illegal. The law advisers of the crown, 
however, after considering the point, came to the nnheao- 
tating conclusion, that this common notion was quite un- 
founded ; and upon this — as the basis of the agreement with 
the Bank had been, that only the same exclusive privileges 
which it had enjoyed under the old charter should be secured 
to it by the new — government refused to grant it this parti- 
cular monopoly, which it thus appeared it never had befoi« 
possessed. A clause was accordingly introduced into the 
bill, and passed as part of it, expressly authorizing the esta- 
blishment of banks of deposit, with any number of partners, 
in the metropolis and its vicinity, as well as in any otiier 
part of the kingdom. 

For this proceeding the most violent outcry was raised 
against the government, and in particular against Lord 
Aithorp, as having been the manager of the negotiation 
with the Bank, and the individual by whom the bill was 
taken charge of in the House of Commons. His lordship 
was first assailed by the remonstrances of the Directors, in 
a correspondence which was afterwards published. The 
privilege in question could not be refused to the Bank, it 
was here submitted, without a positive infraction of thebaic 
gain on which the bill was founded. At a meeting of 
proprietors, held on the 13th of August, this charge was 
reiterated by various speakers, in terms of extraordinary 
emphasis and passion ; and resolutions were passed, stating 
that the court felt itself bound to protest against the treat- 
ment it had experienced at the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had, in the opinion of the court, most 
improperly and unjustly departed from the terms of his own 
proposition ; and that this course of procedure, and the viola- 
tion of the contract, would have fully justified the Bank in 
rejecting the arrangement in toto. In Parliament, also, the 
circumstance formed the theme of a good deal of angry re- 
mark, especially in the House of Lords, where Lord Wjni- 
ford, in a long argument, attempted to controvert the opi- 
nion of the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and divided the 
House on a motion that the twelve judges should be called 
in to settle the question. 

As to the point of law, we shall merely say, that the law 
ofiScers of the crown appear to us to be cleariy in the right. 
We think no ordinaruy intelligent and impartial person 
could come to any other conclusion from a perusal of Lord 
Wynford's own speech. But however this may be, the 
facts, when fairly stated, leave the Bank, in our judgment, 
very little reason to complain. Some of these facts seem to 
have been strangely overlooked in the course of the debates 
that iodk place m both Houses of Parliament. It appears 
to have been assumed without examination on all sides, 
that the original stipulation between the government and 
the Bank expressly recognized the disputed privilege as one 
of the advantages to be allowed to the Bank under the new 
charter. Now, this is not the case. It is true^ that in the 
first plan submitted by Lord Aithorp to the Directors, in fail 
letter of the 1st of April, he proposes, among other thingi^, 
in general terms, that no bank, consisting of more Ihan six 
, partners, shall be established in the metropolis or its vlei<i 
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nity. But even if the ]an^;uaf(e here used should he inter- 
preted strictly as meaning no bank of deposit, as well as no 
bHnk of issue, it would so for nothing; for these proposi- 
tions are expressly rejected by the Directors, in their answer 
of the i2th of the same month. The real articles of 
agreement between the two parties are to be found in the 
subsequent conditions su^i^ested by the Directors, in their 
letter of the 15th, as those which they would feel justified in 
submitting to the proprietors ; and still more distinctly in the 
proposals made to them in return by Lord Althorp, in his 
letter of the 2nd of May, upon the actual acceptance of 
which, by the court of proprietors, his Lordship afterwards 
moved his resolutions in the House of Commons. Now, in 
what terms is the disputed article expressed in both these 
papers? Why, in the proposition of the Directors them- 
selves, the words are, ** That no joint-stock bank* lie 
chartered f Jot isnting paper money within sixty-five miles 
of the metropolis.** And in that of Lord Althorp, the stipu- 
lation in Lke manner runs, ** That no bankins; company, 
consisting; of more than six partners, shall issue notes pay- 
able on demand^ within the metropolis, or within sixty-iive 
miles from the metropolis.** How can it be said, after this, 
that the prohibition m London, of joint-stock bank^ of de- 
positt was a part of the original as^reement ? 

But we ask further, is it not the fact, that in the speech 
in which he first submitted his resolutions to the House of 
Commons, on the 31st of May, Lord Althorp expressly de- 
clared it to be a part of the plan, that banks of deposit, 
althoutrh not of issue, bavins: any number of partners, 
should be allowed in London? The following is an ex- 
tract from the report of that speech as given in the Mirror 
qf Parliament : — *'Sir, I propose that the definition of a 
joint-stock company shall remain as it is at present ; that 
is to say, that every banking company, consisting of more 
than six partners, shall be considered a joint-stock bank« 
In considering this question, the House must recollect that 
there are two distinct classes of joint-stock hanks — one of 
which issues its own notes, and the other of which does 
not, but which transacts its business in notes of the Bank 
of England. Now, 1 propose thai no joint-stock bank of 
tesve shall be established toithin a less distance than sixty- 
Jive miles qf London, But at present country banks are 
prevented from drawing bills on London, or from issuing 
notes payable in London, of less value than 50/. These 
two restrictions I would remove. Joint-stock banks issuing 
the paper of the Bank of England, too, qf course may exist 
untnin the sixtv-five miles,*" The statement, as given in 
the report in the TVmet, is, if possible, still more distinct: 
*' In the plan he proposed, joint-stock banks might exist 
tcithin the sixty-five miles, if they used the paper of the 
Bank of England,*' And to confirm the correctness of this 
version, we find his lordship again, on the 28th of June, 
nearly a month later, making, according to the Mirror of 
Parliament, the following statement, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Mr. M. Attwood, — " The privilege which the Bank 
of England now possesses, and which it is intended to con- 
tinue to it, is that of being the only bank having the power 
of issuing notes in the metropolis, and within shcty-five 
miles round, during the period of its charter. That is the 
only privilege which is continued to the bank.** The report 
of tnis speech is also precisely to the same effect in the Times, 

All this, unaccountably enough, seems to have escaped 
ths recollection of everybody in the course of the sub- 
sequent contentions, both in parliament and out of doors, 
to which the matter gave rise. But whether the forgetful- 
ness was, in some quarters, desired or involuntary, the facts 
we have stated completely vindicate Lord Althorp, we 
think, from the imputation thrown upon him by the Bank 
directors and their friends. The directors really do not 
appear ever to have taken up the ground on which they 
afterwards affected to make so indignant a stand till the 6th 
of July, when the terms of the bargain had been already 
five weeks before parliament and the public. At least, that 
is the date of the earliest printed document (it is a letter to 
Lord Althorp) in which we find any notice from them of 
their alleged grievance. 

Of course, even if the case had heen as it was generally 
stated, and ministers had seen good reason to abandon one 

* That i% as elsewhere expUined, a bank having more than six 
paitners, 

t It was at this time the imdeistanding, that all banks wen to 
be obliged to have a charter^ a part of the miuisterial plan after- 
wanto aetoe4 till another session* 



of their orij^inal propositions before the conclusion of the 
arrangement, the Bank proprietors would have had no 
actual wrong to complain of, inasmuch as there was no 
attempt to compel them to close with the altered terms 
unless they chose. Their ultimate acceptance of the char- 
ter without the provision in question, proves that they 
thought the bargain a good one, after all. 

Such being the privileges which the Bank is to enjoy, 
the following are the other stipulations of the new agree- 
ment. The sum at present paid to the Bank for the 
manatrement of the public debt being somewhat above 
250,000/. a-year (see Companion, p. 54), of which 180,00h/. 
is admitted to be profit, the Bank is to pay hack 120,0U0f. 
of this every year to the public ; or, in other words, is to sub- 
mit to a deduction to that amount from the legal allowance. 
The debt, also, at present due by the public to the Bank 
being about 14,500,000/., on which the public pay interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent, one-fourth part of that sum is to 
be repaid, so that the amount shall be reduced to about 
11,000,000/. The repayment is to take place in October 
next, and the money is to be divided among the Bank pro« 
prietors, at the rate of 25/. for every 100/. of stock which 
each may hold. It will of course be for the Bank to de- 
termine whether they will reduce their capital to this extent 
by actually distributmg the money, or, as thejr seem to pro- 
pose doing, continue to trade upon it, by investing it in 
some other way. The directors say that they sustain a 
loss of 1 per cent, on the returns from this portion of their 
capital, by its being invested in the government funds. At 
the same time, the offer of repayment comes from the 
government ; and a proposition for the repayment of a 
much larger sum, originally pressed upon them, was re- 
sisted by the directors. The government will easily he able» 
at the present rate of interest, to raise the money by a loan, 
on terms at least as favourable as those on which they 
now hold it from the Bank. 

Finally, there are the three following very important en- 
actments: — First, Bank paper is made a legal tender for all 
sums above 5/., except by the Bank itself or its branches; 
that is to say, a bank-note will be as good as gold if offered 
in acquittance of a debt or other obligation, amounting to 
more than 5/., by any parties except the Bank proprietors 
themselves at their principal or branch establishments*. 
This regulation is to be in force *• from and after the Ist 
day of August, 1834, unless and until parliament shall 
otherwise direct." It may, therefore, be annulled by par- 
liament before the expiration of the charter. While it ex- 
ists, however, althougn it may be regarded as, to a certain 
extent, a protection to the Bank, it is evidently not to be 
confounded with the complete exemption from the liability 
to pay in cash which the Bank formerly enjoyed. Any 
holder of a bank-note, of whatever value, will still be 
entitled to gold for it from the party, that is, the Bank 
itself, by whom it was originally issued. Secondly, there is 
to be in future a periodical publication of the accounts of 
the Bank. A statement of the amount of the assets be- 
longing to the Company, and also of the notes which they 
have in circulation, is to be transmitted weekly to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and from these weekly re- 
ports, an average state of the accounts for the preceding 
three months is to be published every month in the London 
Gazette, Thirdly, all bills for not more than three months 
are to be exempted from the operation of the usury laws, 
or, in other words, may be drawn so as to bear any rate of 
interest the parties may agree upon. This enactment may 
t>e expected greatly to facilitate all mercantile transactions 
in seasons when money is scarce ; and it is, besides, valuable 
as the first relaxation of a principle which has been till 
now vigorously maintained in opposition to the clearest 
rights of commerce. 

Upon the whole, the general feeling undoubtedly is, that 
the Bank has been very liberally treated by parliament in 
this new arrangement. The plan, too, proposed for the re- 
gulation of country banks, when carried into effect, will still 
further promote its interests. Those who, considering that, 
after all, any of the public who choose may participate in 

* A difference of opinion, we ought to noticOi was expressed in 
the course of the debates as to me import of this enactment. 
Ministers stated that, if a man, for instance, owed seven pounds, 
a five-pound Bank of England note and two sovereign! would be a 
1^^ tender in payment of the debt ; but it was contended on the 
other side, that the debtor could in no case compel his creditor to 
take a bank-note the value of which did not exceed five pounds, 
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the advantaires thus Conferred* have no desire that the 
Bank should be other than a flourishing and powerful 
establishment, will not, perhaps, grudge it anything which 
it may have thus gained ; but, on the other hand, it cer- 
tainly has no reason to complain. 

5 J Other Measures of the Session—The Factories BUI— 
Bills dropped or de/eated—Peniy Contests-^Motions for 
Reduction— Mimstericd Changes— Agitation for Repeal 
of the House and Window Taxes— Stamp Duties. 

The great measures of which we have given an account in 
the preceding pages, would, in so far, at least, as the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature are concerned, nearly make up 
the history of the countiy for the past year, if under that 
name were to be included only transactions and events of 
permanent importance. Our sketch of the parliamentary 
session, however, would be incomplete without some notice, 
however slight, of a number of minor matters which also 
engaged the deliberations of the legislature, and of certain 
remarkable debates which, although unproductive of any 
actual results, excited great interest at the time. These 
things, if not properly history, are, at least, contributions to 
hisfory, and, as such, have their fitting place in a record 
like the present, in which we may be considered as collect- 
ing and indexing the materials for enabling a future age, 
which alone can, to produce a true picture of this. In our 
limits, however, and without converting our general retro- 
spective view into a minute and elaborate chronicle, we 
can only afford a passing glance at some of the most pro- 
minent among the occurrences to which we refer. 

In an article in one of our preceding Numbers, (see 
Companion, p. 129,) we have already taken a rapid review 
of the legislation of the year ; and in other articles we have 
^iven separate accounts, more or less ample, of most of the 
important measures which were brouo;ht before either 
House of Parliament in the course of the session. Among 
the bills thus noticed which were eventually passed into 
laws, we may enumerate those for the creation of savings 
banks annuities (p. 171); the amendment of the laws of 
dramatic literary property (p. 70) ; the amendment in vari- 
ous particulars of the law of real property (p. 54); reduc- 
tion of the assessed taxes (p. 132); the more complete sup- 
pression of the slave trade (p. 164); the reform of the 
Scotch burghs (p. 1 13) ; the abolition of offices in the Court 
of Chancery (p. 137). Other subjects of moment- which 
were taken into consideration, and respecting which new 
laws were passed, were commissions of lunacy, the care 
and treatment of insane persons, the administration of 
justice by the Privy Council, the alteration of the system of 
pleading in the courts of common law, and various other 
legal matters, the regulations made with regard to which 
we cannot here enter upon. The administration of justice 
in the police offices of the metropolis, the establishment of 
a general system of police in the Scotch burghs, the lighting 
and watching of parishes in England and Wales, and the 
laws relating to sewers in London and its vicinity, were 
also all provided for or remodelled in acts which passed 
through both Houses with little opposition or observation. 

The only measure of the session not already adverted to 
which occupied much of the time of Parliament, and was 
largely debated, was the act to regulate the labour of chil- 
dren m factories. In the former Parliament, Mr. Sadler, 
the late member for Aldborough, had brought in a bill on 
this subject, which, however, was not carried through ; but 
a select committee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to examine evidence, and report on the facts of the 
case. A strong sensation was excited in the country by 
many of the statements made to this committee, whose 
report was not published till a considerable time after the 
close of the session. Soon after the meeting of the new 
Parliament (to which Mr. Salder had not been returned). 
Lord Ashley, one of the members for Dorsetshire, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill of the same description with that 
which Mr. Sadler had proposed, its leading provision being 
that no person under the age of eighteen should be allowed 
to work in a factory longer than ten hours a day. It was 
thence known by the name of the Ten Hour Bill ; and as 
such it obtained the very general assent and support of the 
working classes in the manufacturing districts. So general 
and intense, indeed, was the feeling that had been produced 
in favour of placing a limit to the time which children, not 
themselves free agents, should be compelled to labour, by 
Others having the control over them for that was the true^ 



state of the question), that it was evident something must 
be done to satisfy the public cry. The master-manufac- 
turers, however, complained with much apparent reason 
that tiiey had yet had no opportunity of stating their ease, 
the only evidence taken by Mr. Sadler's committee bein^ 
that of witnesses brought forward by the supporters of his 
bill; and there were ahio many persons friendly to the 
general principle of the proposed restriction who objected 
strongly to various parts of the measure actually before 
Parliament, and especially to the advanced age up to which 
it carried the prohibition against working l^yond the ten 
hours. In these circumstances, on the 3rd of April, Mr. 
Patten, meml)er for North Lancashire, moved that the 
House should address his Majesty to appoint a Commission 
to collect information on the subiect in the manufacturing 
district. After a long debate, the motion was carried by 
the narrow majority of 74 to 72. We have already (see 
Companion, p. 116) noticed the two voluminous reports 
made by this Commission, and given an abstract of the 
general conclusions and recommendations which they con- 
tain. These documents, although, from their great bulk, 
and the want of an index, they have probably not been 
much looked into, are, independently of their bearing upon 
the present question, perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the statistics of the labouring population 
of this country. Meanwhile, Lord Ashley proceeded with 
his bill ; and the second reading having taken place without 
opposition, it was proposed on the S£h of July, only a few 
days after the first report of the commissioners had appeared, 
to consider it in committee, when Lord Althorp moved (hat 
it should, instead, be referred to a select committee, in 
which it would probably be more expeditiously, as well as 
more conveniently, discussed, than oy the whole House. 
The proposition, however, was exclaimed against as merely 
tending to delay the measure ; and on a division, the mo- 
tion that the Speaker should leave the chair was carried by 
a majority of 164 to 141. But on the 18th, in com- 
inittee, when the clause was moved, specifying the age of 
eighteen as that till which the restriction against labour- 
ing more than ten hours should operate. Lord Althorp 
moved his amendment, substituting thirteen years for 
eighteen, and eight hours for ten hours, which was carried 
by a majority of 238 to 93. On this defeat Lord Ashley 
declined having anything further to do wiih the bill, and 
left ministers to carry it forward, or allow it to drop, as they 
chose. Lord Althorp afterwards took it up ; and, although 
some of the remaining clauses met with considerable oppo- 
sition in the Committee, and one, throwing the exp>ense of 
watching over the execution of the new regulations upon 
the mill-owners, was successfully resisted, it eventually, 
passed into a law. We have (riven in the Companion 
(p. 159) the most important provision of this act, that by 
which attendance at a school is made compulsory upon aJl 
children employed in factories. This part of the plan was 
not in Lord Ashley's bill. The protection also given to the 
children against excessive labour in the measure as it has 
passed is in some respects greater and more complete than 
that originally proposed. Children under nine years of age 
are not to be employed at all. When the act shall take 
full effect, that is, in thirty months from August last, those 
under thirteen are not to be kept at work more than forty- 
eight hours in any one week, or nine hours in any one day. 
Persons under eighteen are not to work more than twelve 
hours a day, nor more than sixty- nine hours in the week. 
None under this age, besides, are to work at all during the 
night. Christmas-day and Good Friday, with eight half 
days besides, in each year, are to be allowed as holidays. 
Four inspectors have been appointed for the different quar- 
ters of the kingdom to see that the act be everywhere duly 
carried into execution. 

During the last, as in every former session, a good deal 
of the time of Parliament was, we will not say lost, for we 
are far from thinking that nothing is gained by such at- 
tempts, but expended without any immediate result, in the 
consideration of measures which were either defeated, or 
for the present abandoned before being matured into laws. 
We have explained the nature of most of these propositions 
in the order in which they came before the public ; and there- 
fore we shall now merely note the stage to which each was 
carried, with a reference to the page of the Companion 
where an account of it will be found. The Lord Chan- 
cellor's bill, for the establishment of Local Courts (pp. 55 
and 88), after having passed through the committee ia the 
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House of Lords> and having been repeatedly discusaed in 
regard to both its principle and its details, was, on the 9th of 
July» after another long debate, thrown ont b]r their lord- 
ships, a division having taken place on a motion to that 
effect by Lord Whamcliffe, when the numbers were 122 in 
flavour of the third reading, and 134 against it. On this 
occasion the number of noble lords present, 81, was the 
same on both sides ; the difference was made by the proxies. 
The bill brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Robert 
Grant for the removal of the disabilities affectmg the Jews 
(p. 71), after the second reading had been carried in that 
House on the 22nd of May, by a majority of 189 to 62, and 
the third by exactly the same majority on the 22nd of July, 
was, on the 1st of August, lost on the second reading m 
the Lords, after a long debate, the numbers l>eing, con- 
tents 54, not-contents 104. On the following day their 
lordships threw out the dramatic performances bill (p. 70), 
which had also been sent up from the other House, by a 
majority of 1 9 to 1 5. Some days after, Mr. 6odson*s patent 
bill (p. 61), was, on the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, 
deferred till another session. The prisoners* counsel bill 
(p. 80), after having been read a second time in the Com- 
mons, was, by consent, referred to a select committee, with 
the view of its being brought forward again next session, 
when there would be more time for the consideration of 
flome of its clauses. The imprisonment for debt bill (p. 9 1 ), 
after having passed through the committee, was also with- 
drawn by the Solicitor-General, towards the close of the 
aessiouy with the intimation that it would be again brought 
forward. The libel bill, introduced by Sir Francis Vincent 
(p. 86), was allowed to drop after the first reading. The 
bill for the repeal of the apothecaries* act (pp. 119 and 137), 
was also withdrawn for the present, on the recommendation 
of a select committee, to whom it had been referred, after 
having been read a second time. The beer bill (p. 152), 
was liKewise carried no further than the second reading, 
which took place on the 20th of August, ministers finding 
it impossible to carry it through Parliament at that late 
period of the session, and in the face of the opposition with 
which it was met by some members *. A bill for the esta- 
blishment of a general register of deeds, which was brought 
m by Mr. William Brougham, was, on the 12th of June, 
defeated on the second readine by a majority of 82 to 69. 
This important measure (see 7*Atf Companian, p. 65), had 
been introduced in the preceding session by the Solicitor- 
General, on the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the law of real property. On the 6th of 
August, after a short debate, leave was obtained by Mr. 
John Murray, to bring in a Bill for the repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, the motion bavins^ been seconded by Captiun 
EUiot, the Secretary for the Admiralty, and the bill went 
through its several stages in the House of Commons with- 
outopposition ; but not having arrived at the second reading 
in the House of Lords till the 23rd, and 'some peers 
expressing their intention to resist its further progress, it 
was withdrawn, on the recommendation of Earl Grey and 
the Lord Chancellor— the former of whom intimated that 
it might, possibly, next session, be taken up by the govern- 
ment. Another subject which was frequently discussed by 
the House of Commons in the course of the session, but 
in which nothing was done, was the better observance of 
the Sabbath. Great numbers of petitions were presented, 
calling for some enactment to effect this object, and the 
task of preparing the required measure was undertaken by 
Sir Andrew A^ew ; but he produced so overdone a pro- 

Eosition, that it clearly appeared it never could pass into a 
kw, whatever else it was intended for. The second reading 
of this bill was moved on the 16th of May, when many 
members, from respect to the object professed in the title, 
expressed themselves disposed to allow it to pass that stage, 
in the hope that something might be made of it in the 
committee. It was thrown out, however, on the division, 
by a majority of 79 to 73 ; on wbidi. Sir Andrew Agnew 
immediately announced that he would bring the subject 
forward again on the first day of the next session. Some 
time after, the same honourable member introduced a 
second bill to provide for the better observance of the 
Sabbath in Scotland ; and a thud for England was sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. Peter; but neither measure was pressed 
beyond a first reading. 

^* Jm.^**, ■***•* ^y mistake Uk Tkt amfimm for October, that 
Vhis Dill had pasMd* . . . • • 



We will now notkse, very briefly, some of those motions 
and debates which exhibited, in a more remarkable manner, 
the opposition and comparative strength of parties and 
opinions in the House, or are to be reckoned on any other 
account among the memorable events of the session. 

First, there was Mr. Hume*s motion on the 14 th of 
February, to do away with all naval and military sinecures. 
It was met by Lord Althorp with the previous question* 
and a long and interesting debate ensued. Nobody at- 
tempted to defend the giving away of the public money to 
persons who had not earned it by their services ; and it 
was admitted that the offices in question were sometimes 
improperly bestowed. But as they really afforded the only 
means the crown had of rewarding meritorious officers, and 
no plan was suggested by which that object could be 
secured in what was thought a better mode, a majority of 
the House voted against Mr. Hume*s resolutions. The 
numbers were, — Ayes 138, Noes 232. This vote, being 
fiercely denounced as the declaration of the House against 
all economy, occasioned a great outcry among the news- 
papers ; and lists of the majority were published, in which 
th^ were represented, in round terms, as the defenders 
and upholders of military and naval sinecures, simply 
because they had not agreed with Mr. Hume, as to the 
time and manner of getting rid of that unpopular system. 
Mr. Hume made repeated attempts afterwards to get his 
principle affirmed by the House. On the 251h of March, in 
the Committee of Supply, he moved to reduce Uie vote for 
wages to seamen by 6910/., being the amount of the pay 
of such naval officers as held sinecure appointments in the 
marines, when he was outvoted by a majority of 223 to 83. 
On the 18th of April he moved two other resolutions against 
future appointments to sinecures in the civil and colonial 
service, which were assented to. And on the 1 5th of August, 
he moved that an inquiry should be instituted with the view 
of abolishing all sinecures not earned by public services ; but 
on Lord Althorp moving, as an amendment, that a return 
should be laid before the House at the commencement of 
next session, explaining the nature, tenure, and emoluments 
of all sinecure offices in the United Kingdom, he declined 
dividing the House, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Various attempts to effect reductions or changes in the 
svstem of taxation were also made by other members. On 
the 7th of March, Mr. Hume proposed a general reduction 
of all salaries, allowances, and pensions ; but his motion 
was negatived without a division. On the 26lh of the same 
month, Mr. George Robinson moved for a select committee 
to effect the repeal of taxes pressing on productive Indus* 
try, and the substitution of a tax on property ; but, after a 
long debate, the motion was rejected by a majority of 221 
to 155. On the 2nd of June the question of a tax on pro- 
perty and income was again submitted, in a different form, 
by Mr. Buckingham, by whom it was proposed as part of a 
scheme for the conversion of the national debt into termi- 
nable annuities ; but his motion also failed, S8 meml)en 
voting for it and 57 against it. On the 16th of July, how- 
ever, Mr. Kuthven, somewhat unexpectedly, carried against 
ministers a resolution stating, among other things, that 
" all sinecure places, not merited by public services, should 
be abolished throughout the empire ; ' in whwh he distinctly 
declared that he meant to include existing sinecures ana 
pensions. The proposition was carried against the previous 
question, moved by Mr. Spring Rice, by a majority of 88 
to 79 ; and among the minority it was said that there were 
nine members who had left the House with the intention of 
not votine at all, but had been, aeainst their wish, brought 
back by the tellers. It was in the course of this debate 
that Mr. Spring Rice delivered the speech, afterwards sent 
to the press, in which he took a review of the entire reduc- 
tions, in salaries and expenditure generally, that had been 
made by the present Administration since they came into 
office. It ought to be stated that in the debate, mentioned 
above, about a montti afterwards, on Mr. Hume's motion, 
ministers expressed themselves as if they did not consider 
the House to have bound itself, by its adoption of Mr. 
Ruthven*8 resolution, to interfere with any existing interests. 
A different interpretation, however, was put upon the vote 
by members on the other side of the House. Another 
effort to pledge the House to the enforcement of economy^ 
was made on the 30th of July by Mr. Charles BuUer ; but 
the resolution which he proposed in favour of extensive 
reductions in the public expenditure was met by Lord 
Althoip witii m Mmndnent, couebad ia tenos considerably 
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less emphatic, which was adopted hy the House. A ^ood 
deal of time was lost in discussing these several abstract 
propositions, whidi, as we have seen, even when they were 
carried, were not followed by any results. Some of them 
would seem to have been better suited for a debating society 
than an assembly like the House of Commons, constituted 
for business and action. 

There were, however, some particular taxes ai^ainst which a 
more distinct and formidable opposition was directed. The 
agitation for the repeal of the house and window taxes began 
in the metropohs before Parliament assembled, and was con- 
tinued throughout the Session bv means of public meetings, 
associations, deputations to the Cfhancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other similar modes of working upon the popular mind 
and driving the Government to compliance. The clamour 
that was raised was, indeed, almost confined to London, 
where alone the pressure of the taxes in question was very 
generally or veiy severely felt ; but the large body of repre- 
sentatives now returned from that district, and principally by 
the class most interested on the present occasion,^tne retail 
shopkeepers,— enabled the authors of the demand to address 
themselves to Ministers and to Parliament with unusual 
weight. With two or three exceptions, at most, all the 
members connected with the metropolis, either stood ex- 
pressly pledged to vote for the repeal of the house and 
window taxes, or had before their election declared them- 
selves favourable to that change, having promised at the 
same time to resign their seats if they should ever, for the 
course they took in regard to this or any other point, be 
called upon to do so by a majority of their constituents. 
Here, then, was a formidable force at once. Sir John Key, 
then one of the members for the City, was the person 
selected to lead the Parliamentary battle. He received his 
commission at a very noisy meetmg held in the Guildhall 
on the 21st of January. Sir John, however, who had been 
induced repeatedly to defer making the motion with which 
he was intrusted, was very unfortunate in the circumstances 
in which he at last brought it on. On the 26th of April, 
after a resolution proposed by the Marquess of Chandos, 
" That in any reduction of taxation which may be considered 
expedient, it is necessary that the interests of the apicul- 
tural portion of the community should be duly considered," 
had been rejected by a majority of 118 to 90, Sir William 
Ingilby moved that the tax on malt should be reduced from 
the present amount, of 20s. Sd., to lOs. per quarter; and 
the motion, very unexpectedly, was carriea by a majority of 
162 to 152. Trie blow thus given would have swept away 
two millions and a half of revenue ; and, indeed, as every- 
body agreed that, if half the duly was repealed, it would be 
better to give it up altogether, it might be considered that a 
hole had really been made in the budget to the extent of 
five millions. Of those by whom this gap had been effected 
very few seem to have considered, while giving their votes, 
in what way it was to be filled up ; some, indeed, professed 
to think the malt-tax so bad that anything else would be 
preferable, and others were in favour of supplying the defi- 
ciency by a property-tax ; but a good many supported Sir 
William Ingilby's proposition merely because it was a 
motion for reduction, and some expressly stated that they 
were opposed to the substitution of any other tax for that 
which was to be taken off. It was when things were in this 
state that, a few days after (on the 30th), Sir John Key 
brought forward his motion. It was seconded by Alderman 
Wood ; after whom Lord Althorp rose, and, as he had pre- 
viously intimated his intention of doing, moved the following 
amendment : — " That the deficiency in the revenue which 
would be occasioned by a reduction of the tax on malt to 
lOf. the quarter, and by the repeal of the tax on houses 
and windows, could only be supplied by the substitution of 
a general tax upon property and income, and an extensive 
change in our whole financial system, which would at pre- 
sent be inexpedient." This was placing the question in its 
full dimensions before the House, and putting such honour- 
able members as might have been inclined to legislate upon 
a mere fragment of the case, a little out of their reckoning. 
Tile debate that followed was very long, and characterized 
by considerable heat. At length a division took place at 
nearly four o'clock in the morning, when there ap|)eared for 
Sir John Key's motion 157, and against it 355. The House 
then divided a second time, on an amendment to Lord 
Althorp's resolution, proposed by Sir William Ingilby, 
which went to strike out the words about the reduction of 
the malt duty; and on this question the numbers were 285 



for the resolution, and 131 for the amendment. After tfais^ 
Sir William moved for leave to bring in a bill pursuant to 
the resolution to which the House had come on the 26tli, 
but was again defeated, the ayes being 76, the noes 238t. 

These proceedings led to some chancres, which we maj 
take this opportunity of mentioning. Since the meeting dt 
Parliament, two elections had already taken place in Lon- 
don ; one in the City, in the beginning of Marcn, occasioned 
by the death of Alderman Waithman, in whose pUie^ 
Mr.Lyall, who came forward on the Toiy interest, was 
returned, in opposition 1o Alderman Venables, whose poli- 
tics were nearly those of the existing administration ; and 
the other, about three weeks later, in Marylebone, where, 
on the opening made by the retirement 6f Mr. Portman, 
owing to the infirm state of his health, boih the mmtstertal 
and the conservative candidates were defeated, and the 
choice of the electors fell on Sir Samuel Whalley, who was 
understood to profess a sort of radicalism, or at least a 
mixed faith, which admitted of being passed off as such. 
Meanwhile, about the middle of the month. Lord Dorfaain* 
whose health had been for some time giving way, tfatcr* 
mined upon rethring from office, which left the jdaoe of 
Lord Privy Seal, and a seat in the cabinet, vacant. The 
new arrangements rendered necessary by his lordship's 
resi^ation were not completed till about the beginmng of 
April, when Lord Goderich (now Earl of Ripon) bang 
made Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Stanley was removed to the 
Secretaryship for the Colonies, and Sir John Hobhouse 
succeeded him as Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Edward 
Ellice was soon after appointed Secretary-at-War. On his 
acceptance of his new office. Sir John Hobhouse was, of 
course, obliged to resign his seat for Westminster, and to 
appear ^again before his constituents. He was again op- 
posed by Uolonel Evans, who had been his opponent at ma 
general election ; but, a poll having taken place. Sir John 
was returned by a large majority. He did not, however, 
long retain his seat. Havmg promised his constituents 
that he would vote for the repeal of the house and window 
taxes, but, in the circumstances in which Sir John Key*s 
motion was brought on, finding himself unable to give it 
his support, he felt it to be his duty at once to resi^ a 
trust the conditions of which he could not fulfil. In the 
early part of the same evening on which that motion was 
made. Sir Francis Burdett moved for a new writ for West- 
minster. Sir John Hobhouse also resigned into his Majes- 
ty's hands his appointment as Secretary for Ireland. la 
all this, he certainly could not, with any fairness or reasbn, 
be accused of pursuing any other than a high-minded 
course ; but, in the excitement of the moment, the one fact» 
that his vote had not been given for the repeal of the unpo- 
pular taxes, seemed to blind the public mind to all the 
other points of the case. He was induced by his friends to 
allow himself to be again put in nomination for the city he 
had so long and creditably represented; but the tide of 
popular opinion ran too strong against him, and his twice- 
beaten opponent, Citlonel Evans, at the close of the con-' 
test, on the 10th of May, found himself at the head of the 
poll. After this, the office of Secretary for Ireland re- 
mained vacant for nearly a month, till it was at length 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Littleton. In September 
the Irish government underwent a further change, by the 
return of the Marquess of Anglesey, and the substitution 
of the Marquess of Wellesley as Lord -Lieutenant. 

The opposition to the house and window taxes was by no 
means put an end to by the vote to which Parliament had 
come. On the contrary, the outcry upon the subject grew 
more violent than ever; and a disposition was shown, by 
certain classes of the people, to resort to still more decided 
measures in order to effect their object. The question vrsui 
again brought before the House of Commons, on the 21st 
of May. by Sir Samuel Whalley, who moved "That it ii^ 
the opinion of this House that all taxes on houses and 
windows should cease on the 5th of October, 1833.** Oa 
a division, the motion was negatived by a majority of 273 to 
124. On the 7th of August, also, Mr. Hume proposed 
that the House should " resolve itself into a committee o^ 
tfie whole House, to consider the Assessed Taxes Acts,' 
with a view to repeal the whole of the inhabited hous^ 
tax;" but the motion was negatived without a division. 
Out-of-doors, however, the haranguers at parish meethiFS,' 
and the other assemblies at which the agitation of the %m* 
Ject was carried on, had ere now roundly proposed to their 
auditors and disciples to take the businiess of extinyiSship^ 
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the obnoxious taxes info tbeir own hands. The plan of 
operation which they recommended, was the new contriv- 
ance called "passive resistance/* The people were to refbse 
to pay the tax-ffatherer*s demand in money ; but were to 
allow their ^oods to be seised, in the expectation that when 
they should be afterwards put up for sale by the govern- 
ment, nobody would dare to buy them. All this sounded 
very well in theory ; but, like many other fine theories, it 
was found to answer but indifferently In practice. When 
it came to the push, the heroes of passive resistance were 
found to be neither very numerous nor very courageous. 
Towards the end of October, some of the ringleaders in 
this affair were peremptorily called upon hy the authorities 
to pay up assessments which tiad been for some time due ; 
and two or three individuals certainly did stand out upon 
the principle that had been laid down, and allowed the 
officers to take their goods. But when it appeared that the 
country was in no humour to rise in rebellion, under the 
inspiration of this example, nay, that the metropolis itself 
remained perfectly quiescent, the others deemed it most 
prudent to give up their patriotic resolves for the present. 
Some permitted their wives to pay the money, and others 
put their hands in their pockets and brought it forth them- 
selves. The only actual demonstration that was made on 
the side of the resistance, was by a rabble of boys, headed 
by a woman, who fell on a party of two or three officers, 
the first day, and took possession of a cart-load of furni- 
ture, which they were conveying away. But when a proper 
force was sent to see the law executed, nobody attempted 
to interfere ; the taxes due were quietly paid by all from 
whom they were demanded ; and from tnat time no more 
was heard of resistance, either active or passive. 

Another class of taxes, of which it was attempted, in the 
course ot the session, to effect a reduction, was that of the 
stamp duties. On the 3d of May, Mr. Cobbett, having 
previously submitted a similar motion on the 18th of 
February, which he withdrew, proposed a series of resolu- 
tions upon this subject ; but, on a envision, they were found 
to be supported only by 26 members out of 276. 

6. The Budget — Motions on B^orms m the Representation — 
The Established Church— National Education—The Com 
Laws — Irnpressmsnt-- Flogging— Breach of PrivHege— 
Sir Robert Peel— Foreign Affairs — Distress— Close qf 
the Session^ His Majesty s Speech— Cold Bath Fields 
Meeting— The Influenza— The Cholerct— Corporation 
Inquiry — Reform qf Scotch Burghs* 

After having thus noticed the parts in the s? stem of the 
national taxation and expenditure against vhicn the attacks 
of the economical reformers in the House were chiefly 
directed, we shall introduce the only account for which we 
can find room in so brief a sketch as this, of the financial 
arrangeoMnts which were actually made for the year. The 
iMidget was not brought forward hy the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer till the 19th of April. The following enumera- 
tion of the reductions* which were eventually made, was 
read in the House of Commons, by Mr. Spring Rice, on 
the 7th of August: — ** Tax on printed cottons, repealed; 
on coals and slates, repeated; on candles, repeided; on 
hemp, reduced ; on drags, reduced ; on tiles, repealed ; on 
marine insurances, reduced; advertisement dutv, radaced 
one-half; five-insurance en farming stock, repeved; small 
receipt stamps, repealed; land-tax on personal estates, 
repealed ; soap duty, reduced one-half; cotton-wool, re- 
duced; the duty on pamphlets, repealed; house-tax on 
•hoM, reduced one^hatf; travettevs or riders, repealed; 
cloras, bookkeepers, and office^men, repealed; overseers 
and HMHMgevs, repealed; shopmeOt warehousemen, and 
ceUnrmen, repealed ; taxed oavts, repealed ; market-gar- 
deners, repealed ; hoQse-tax payable by licensed- victuallers, 
induced one-half;, houses of lOA value, tax reduced one- 
tliivd ; and in houses from 191, to 18/. vahie, a |»ogressive 
induction */* These reductions were estimated to amount, 
in all, to somewhat abova a million and a half. 

The navy estioMtes were brouf^t forward by Sir James 
Graham, on the SAth of March; when the number of men 
v«led for the service of tho year was S7,0M, including 
9600 marines. Two days after. Sir JohnHobhouse brought 
forward the army estimates, the principal maniH^ment of 
which, however, on their way througn the House, fell to 
the share of his successor, Mr. Elhee. The number of 

* See mon patticular statmeents in The CmpaniQiupo. 131 
and 132. 



soldiers voted, including 17,289 for India, was 95,791. 
in all, being 59 under the number of the preceding 
vear. The ordnance estimates were moved by Colonel 
Maberljr on the 29th of April, and the miscellaneous by 
Mr. Spring Rice, on the 14tn of August ; but into any detail 
upon these heads it is impossible for us here to enter. 

Among other ({uestions discussed during the aessionp 
were some touching still further reforms in the system of 
the representation. Mr. Grote's motion for the introdue* 
tion of the vote by ballot, which he submitted in a very 
able speech on the 85th of April, gave rise to a debate of 
considerable length, but was negatived on the division by a 
majority of neariy two to one, the numbers being 106 for, 
and 211 against it. A motion made on the 23rd of July by 
Mr. Tennyson for the repeal of the Septennial Act was also 
lost, although the numbers were considerably nearer, the 
Ayes t>e]ng on this occasion 164, and the Noes 213. Wq 
may here also notice the motion made by Mr. Tooke, on 
the 22nd of May, for a select committee to consider what 
amendments might be made in the late Reform Act, which» 
after having been, on the suggestion of Mr. Warburton, 
limited to a proposal for settling the points on which there 
had l>een conflicting decisions of the assistant-barristers, 
was rejected by a majority of 94 to 68. On the 18th of 
June, also. Colonel Evans moved the repeal of the clause 
in the Reform Act, making the payment of poor-rates and 
assessed taxes necessary to entitle electors to the exercise of 
their franchise ; but the motion was lost by a majority of 
84 to 24. Earlier in the session (on the 21st of February), 
Mr. Harvey's motion for a new mode of taking the divi- 
sions in the House, and for the publication of the names of 
the members who voted on each side. Was supported by 94 
members, but opposed by 142. The objection generally 
taken was the impracticability of all the plans that had 
been proposed to effect the object. 

On the 16th of April, Mr. Faithfull, the member for 
Brighton, after edifying the House with a speech which 
might have made not a bad sermon or lecture on divinity, 
coolly proposed the abolition of the established church, and 
the approoriation of its revenues to the relief of the nation. 
When he had concluded, Mr. O'Dwyer, feeling himself, as 
he said, in a somewhat embarrassed position, and a(^ 
parently alarmed, lest the whole establishment was ^oing, 
and all its wealth on the point of l)euig swallowed up m the 
gulf of the national debt, moved, by way of amendment, 
that the revenues of the church of England should be appro- 
priated to the purnoses of their original institution. To 
this, however, Mr. Harvey declared that he, as a Protestant, 
could not assent. Mr. 0*Dwyer afterwards withdrew hit 
amendment ; but Mr. Faithfull insisted upon taking the 
decision of the House on his proposal. The Speaker ac- 
cordingly nut the question from the chair; and after Noes 
had been neard from all sides of the House, there was a 
pause of expectation for the Ayes. But not an Aye was 
uttered. The scene was immediately closed, by tne an- 
nouncement of the Speaker, in his usual sonorous and 
equable tone, ** The Noes have it." 

Another subject of first-rate importance that was l>rought 
forward during this busy session, with no immediate effect, 
but it is to be noped with a far better chance of ultimate 
success than can be augured for Mr. Faithfiiirs sweeping 
speculation, was that of a system of national education. A 
resolution, pledging the House to take up this subject early 
in the next session, was moved by Mr. Roebuck, on the 
30th of July, in a speech of great ability. The motion 
gave rise to a short debate, and was eventually withdrawn, 
on members in general appearing to feel that it would be 
better to defer entering upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion until it could be brought forward in a more definite 
shape. But there is no greater object to which a member 
of the legislature can apply his exertions, nor any by giving 
himself up to which he nught effect more good, or earn a 
more honourable fame. We have much gratification in 
adding, that a beginning in this work, although on a small 
scale, was made in the course of the session by the govern 
ment, in moving (on the 16th of August) Ibr a fgnni of 
20,000/. ** to be issued in aid of private subscriptions for 
the erection of school-houses for tne education of the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes.** 

The subject of the corn-laws was discussed in the course 
of the session in both Houses. In the Lords, Earl Fitz- 
wiUiam, on the 14th of May, submitted a series of reso- 
hitions in tetour of a fixed, instead of the present flue- 
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tuatin^ duty, which were negatived without a division. On 
the 17th of the same month, Mr. Whitmore, member for 
Wolverhampton, proposed an alteration of the present sys- 
tem on the same principle, in the House of Commons; but 
the motion, being met by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the previous question, was negatived by a majority of 
nearly three to one ; the numbers being 106 for, and 305 
against it And, on the 18th of June, the subject was again 
brought forward by Mr. Whitmore*s colleague, Mr. Fryer,' 
who moved for leave to bring in a bill, the object of which 
he explained would be to admit all colonial com free. But 
the previous question was also carried on this occasion, by 
a majority of 72 to 47. 

One of the debates of the session which excited consider- 
able interest, was that which took place on the 15th of 
August, on Mr. Buckingham's motion against impress- 
ment. Having been met by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with the previous question, it was only lost by a 
majority of 59 to 54. On the 2nd of April, also, Mr. Hume 
very nearly carried a motion against nosging in the army, 
except for the offences of mutiny, or of oeing drunk when 
on guard, or of theft; the numbers were, 140 in its favour, 
and 151 against it. An order was some time after issued 
from the Horse-Guards, prohibiting this punishment, ex- 
cept for certain specified descriptions of misconduct. 

We can merely notice in such a rapid summary as this 
the singular contest between Mr. O'Connell and the news- 
paper reporters, with which the former chose to occupy 
several nights of the time of the House of Commons in the 
last week of July, and which ended, like the tale of 
'* Rasselas,*' in a. conclusion in which nothing was con- 
cluded. Nor can we give the narrative of Mr. Cobbett's 
attempt, on the 16th of May, to oust Sir Robert Peel from 
his majesty *s privy council, for his share in bringing back 
the country to a metallic currency, by the act of 1819. 
The strangest part of this affair was, that the motion of the 
honourable member for Oldham should have actually had 
four supporters. The Noes were 298. 

Of the discussions during the session on matters of 
foreign policy, the most important were those that took 
place in both houses in the beginning of June, on the affairs 
of Portugal, which derived their interest, however, not from 
the subject to which they referred, but from their bearing as 
party struggles upon the then doubtful position of the 
ministry, and the domestic prospects of the country. It is 
in this point of view only that it is necessary for us to notice 
these debates here. On the drd, the Duke of Wellington, 
in the Lords, after a speech in which he strongly reprobated 
the countenance which he asserted to have been given by 
government to the expedition of Don Pedro, moved, " That 
an address should be presented to his majesty, entreating 
that he would be pleased to give the necessary directions to 
enforce the observance, by his subjects, of his majesty's de- 
clared neutrality in the contest now going on in Portugal.** 
After a'long debate, this motion, which could only be consi- 
dered as a direct censure upon the conduct of the govern- 
ment, was carried by a majority of 79 to 69. The triumph, 
however, which was thus obtained by the opposition was of 
short duration. On the 6th, Colonel Davies rose in the 
House of Commons, and calling upon that assembly to 
express its opinion also on tlie subject as to which the Lords 
had come to a decision in their recent vote, concluded by 
moving an address to his majesty, expressive of grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the judicious policy that had been pur- 
sued wiin reference to Portuguese affairs ; and a division 
having taken place on this motion, after a long debate, there 
appeared 361 members for, and only 98 against it. Mean- 
While, that same evening, his Majesty*8 answer to the ad- 
dress of the House of Peers was announced to their lord- 
ships ; it was in the following terms : — " I have already 
taken all such measures as appeared to me to be necessary 
for maintaining the neutrality which I had determined to 
observe in the contest now carrying on in Portueal.** Some 
time after this, (on the 30th of July), this ground was again 
ventured upon by the Marquess of Londonderry, who moved 
another address to his majesty, for papers connected with 
the recent notification from the Foreign Office, of Don 
Pedro's blockade of Lisbon and o^er Portuguese ports ; 
but the motion, after having given rise to a short conversa- 
tion, was withdrawn. We may here also mention, that on 
the lOlhofMay, the subject of the embargo which had 
tome months before been laid on the vessels of the King of 
Holland, was introduced in the House of Commons by 
A Jd en naa Tkompson, ia a ppeech in which be attacked the ' 



conduct pursued by his majesty's mmiaters in reference to 
that power. The motion for papers, with which he con- 
cluded, g^ve rise to an animated debate ; but the produc- 
tion of the papers not having been resisted, no division took 
place. The only other great debate of the session on foreiga 
affairs, was that occauoned on the 9th of July, by Mr. Cut« 
lar Fergusson's motion for an address to his majesty, pray- 
ing that he would not recognize the present political state 
and condition of Poland, brought about, as it had been, in 
violation of the treaty of Vienna, to which this country was 
a party. Among other speakers on this occasion, Mr. Att- 
wood, of Birmingham, delivered an oration characterized by 
an extraordiary degree of martial ardour; and members on 
both sides of the House were unanimous in expressing 
their indignation at the treatment which Poland haid expe- 
rienced. The previous question, however, moved by Lord 
Althorp, was carried by a majority of 177 to 95. Of this 
vote, it may be remarked, that it was perhaps the least of a 
party vote that was come to during the session— members 
of the most opposite opinions on seneral politics being found 
mixed together on both sides. We find, for instance, Mr. 
Hume and Sir R. Inglis voting together in favour of the 
motion, and Sir R. Peel and Mr. Warburton against it. 

The only other debate of the session which it is necessary 
to notice, is that which arose on Mr. Thomas Attwood^s 
motion, made on the 21st of March, for a select committee 
" To inquire into the causes of the general distress existing 
among the industrious classes of the United Kingdom, sind 
into the most effectual means of its relief/* This motion 
was resisted by ministers; but the indisposition naturally 
felt to give a vote which might be so easily misconstrued or 
misrepresented, no doubt, prevented many members, who 
little agreed with the views of the mover, from negativing 
his proposition ; and it was only lost by a nuyority of 39 — 
the numbers being 153 for, and 192 against it. Some 
weeks after, in compliance, as Lord Althorp stated, with 
the wishes of several gentlemen who had applied to him on 
the subject, the government consented to the appointment 
of two select committees of the House of Commons to in-> 
Quire — ^the one into the state of agriculture, the other into 
the state of trade, manufactures, and shipping. These com- 
mittees, accordingly, both proceeded immediately to the 
examination of witnesses ; and each, previous to the rising 
of Parliament, had collected a voluminous body of evidence, 
which was soon after printed. We have already had occsr 
sion to refer to the labours of the committee on manufac- 
tures * ; and there are many things in both reports to whwh 
we shall probably take an early opportunity of directing the 
attention of our readers. 

The session — ^the longest and most laborious in the hia« 
tory of Parliament — ^was at length brought to a close on the i 
29th of. August. *' It appears,*' Sir Robert IngUs remarked, 
in bringing up, that morning, the forty-seventh report of the 
public petitions* committee, " from a very able statement* 
which has been prepared with great care, that the House» 
during the present session, has sat more than twice the 
number of days, and nearly three times the number of 
hours, that were occupied in the session of 1826 — ^during 
which the House of Commons sat 64 .days, or 457 hours. 
Even in the great reform session of 1831, we sat only 98 days, 
or 918 hours; whilst, during the present session, the House 
has, up to yesterday, sat 142 days, or 1270 hours. It ap- 
pears ttiat the session of 1806 occupied 125 days, or 645 
tiours, being, on the average, five hours each dav ; that oC 
1807 occupied 86 days, or 434 hours, giving also an ave- 
rage of five hours per day. In the year 1811, the Parljar 
ment sat 135 days, or 588 hours, which gave an average of 
only four hours and a half per day ; and, in 1814, the ses- 
sion occupied 127 days, or 476 hours, which was not equal 
to four hours per day. It will appear, that, during the 
whole of this session, the House has been occupied nine 
hours a day on an average, and for much the larger portion 
of the session — ^namely, since Easter— more than twelve 
hours each day." Yet, all this time would seem to have 
been insufficient to enable the House to g^t over its work. 
We have seen how many bills, after having been carried 
forward a oertain length, had to be abandoned, from the 
press of business ; and, from the last number of the Vote^ 
it appears that notices of motions for the next session stand 
in the names of different members, to the really alarmine 
number of a hundred and thirty-four ! Here is a session, <u 
tolerable dimension*, all bespoke already* 

• See Article on TnM Unions la CmpatMn Mo> 12« 
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The Speech^ on proroguing (he tvio Homes, wai deliTered 
by his majesty in person. It was of considerable length; 
but was chiefly occupied by a recapitulation of the ipeat 
measures of tne session, with all of which his majesty 
expressed his satisfaction. The intimations made with 
regard to foreign affairs were, that his majesty's allies, and 
all foreign powers, continued to give assurances of their 
friendly disposition, — ^that, although no definitive arrange- 
ment nad yet taken place between Holland and Belgium, 
the convention concluded in May last by this country and 
France with the kinjgf of the Netherlands had prevented 
the renewal of hostilities; that in consequence of recent 
events a minister had l)een accredited by his majesty to the 
court of the queen of Portugal ; and that the hostilities 
which had disturbed the peace of Turkey had been ter- 
minated. On this last head his majesty added, '* You may 
be assured that my attention will be carefully directed to 
any events which may affect the present state or the future 
independence of that empire." The prorogation was, in 
the nrst instance, to the 31st of October ; but on that day 
Parliament was further prorogued to the 4th of February, 
1834, when it will meet for the despatch of business. 

Havinffthus brought our parliamentary review to a dose, 
we have little more to add. The history of this country, in 
its domestic progress and relations, is mainly the history of 
its legislature. We have interwoven in our narrative of the 
proceedings of parliament notkes of most of the few events 
of any puolic importance which oocnrred during the earlier 
part of the year. We have still, however, to mention the 
meeting in Coldbath Fields, on Monday, the 13th of May, 
which, for a short time, so much engaged public attention. 
It was called together by placards posted, during the pre- 
ceding week, in many parts of tne metropolis, inviting 
the members of the different political unions to assemble, in 
order to make arrangements for the holding of a National 
Convention. These advertisements, which were printed, 
were signed by a person of the name of Russell, who 
appears to have been the secretary of one of the unions. 
How the speculation of Mr. Russell and his confederates 
might have turned out if left alone, is doubtful. In such 
cases the authorities intrusted with the preservation of the 
public peace have a difficult duty to perform ; their interfer- 
ence for the very purpose of preventing disorder sometimes 
serving to occasion it. At the same time they cannot 
safely allow manifest preparations to be made for the defi- 
ance of the law, without, at least, assuming a position which 
will enable them promptly to interfere, if necessary. We 
should say that they ought to stand on the watch, but very 
cautiously to avoid giving the first provocation. Soon after 
KusselFs invitation appeared, a proclamation was issued 
from the Home-Office, and posted over the walls, we 
believe much more extensively than the other, denouncing 
the intended meeting as illegal, and warning all persons 
from attending it. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that a 
distinct intimation was not given, that if the meeting took 
place it would be at once dispersed by foroe. This was 
what was actually done. A large body of police was col- 
lected around the spot, and communications were also kept 
up with a detachment of the Life*6uards, who were under 
arms, and ready to be marched at a moment's notice. 
When the hour which had been announced for the com- 
mencement of proceedings arrived, two personages, of the 
names of Lee and Mee, took their places upon a cart, and 
were about to proceed to address the multitude, which by 
this time amounted to some thousands. The man to v^ hom 
the cart belonged, however, deemed it prudent to drive 
away, and the orators were obliged to mount and sustain 
themselves in the best way they could upon a paling. A 
body of persons now gathered around them, tMearing tri- 
coloured flags, caps of liberty, and banners havine skulls 
and cross-bones painted on them, with the words ** Liberty 
and Death," and other similar mottoes; and Mee began his 
harangue. He had not spoken more than three or four 
sentences, when a body of police marched up, and forcing 
their way through the crowd, made directly for the point 
where the orators and banner-bearers were collected. 
The banners were soon captured, and the orators put 
to flight ; but in the confusion and momentary struggle 
aome ruffian found an opportunity of plunging a dagger 
into the heast of Robert CuUey, one of tne policemen, 
who almost instantly fell down dead; and two otner police- 
men were also wounded. It was said that the persons who 
inflicted these stabs were some of those by whom the ban- 



ners were carried, and that they were received by the 
policemen while wresting these ensigns from their holders. 
Of course, there were several other casualties, a good 
many of the people having been struck or knocked down by 
the batons of the police, in the rush forward that was made 
by the latter to get at the ringleaders. Some of the police* 
on the other hand, were hit with brickbats, and otherwise 
severely injured. But, fortunately, poor Culley's was the 
only life lost. This affair, which, even if it had ended 
here, would have excited a considerable sensation, was 
invested with its chief interest by the proceedings of the 
coroner*s jury who were called together to inqnhre into the 
circumstances of Culley's death, and who, after an in- 
vestigation continued durinff four days, returned the 
memorable verdict of justifiable homicide. We have 
already commented at considerable length upon this jndg« 
ment*, and shall only here add, that a few days afterit 
was delivered, the inquisition, on the application of the 
Solicitor-General, was ouashed by the Court of King's 
Bench. A man named Furzey, who had been apprehended 
at the meeting, was afterwards tried on the charge of 
having been the person who stabbed Culley; but was 
acquitted. Meanwhile, the persons who had composed the 
coroner's jury had their reward, not only in plentiful noto- 
riety and mob applause, but in promises, at least, of more 
lasting and more substantial honours. A subscription was 
set on foot to erect a monument to them ; but the menu* 
ment, after a time, dwindled down to a cream-jug ; and 
that, again, to a half-crown medal for each of the patriots. 
It turned out, however, in the end, that there were no 
funds to carry into effect even this last economical project, 
the little that had been contributed having afterwards, it 
seems, slipped through the fingers of the collectors , in a 
way which nobody pretended to be able exactly to explain. 

In the end of Anril and the beginning of May, the coun- 
try was visited with an epidemic, the widest in its spread, 
and the most indiscriminating in its attacks, that haa been 
known for many years. Very few persons escaped without 
being affected by it, more or less severely. In general, the 
illness which it occasioned was slight, and lasted only for a 
few days ; but there were many cases of great and protracted 
suffering, and not a few also, especially among old people, 
in which the attack terminated fatally. The influenza 
(so this distemper was called) was followed, in August, 
by another visitation of the cholera, which continued 
to prevail for some weeks in the metropolis; and also 
sprung up in many parts of the country. Although, how- 
ever. It was probably in London quite as destructive as it 
had t>een the preceding year, it nowhere occasioned the 
dreadful mortality with which it had been formerly attended 
in some other parts of the kingdom ; and comparative fami* 
liarity with the evil had also divested it of a considerable 
portion of its original terrors. It was thought proper, never- 
theless, to renew the Act for its prevention which had 
been passed in the former Parliament; and that statute 
will remain, accordingly, in force till the end of the next 
session. 

Since the rising of Parliament the principal subject of 
domestic politics to which public attention has been 
directed is the inquiry into corporations. It had been ori- 
ginally intended to bring in a bill to amend the constitution 
of these l>odies, but, instead of this, a committee of the 
House of Commons was, early in the session, appointed to 
examine, in the first instance, into their existing state. In 
a former number (See ** Companion,** p. 87) we gave an 
abstract of the report made by this committee, which re- 
commended that the further investigation of the subject 
should be carried on by means of a commission, which 
might proceed from place to place, and collect the necessaiy 
information with regard to each corporation on the spot 
In the beginning of Julv, accordingly, an address was 
ordered to be presented to his Majesty, praying the appoint- 
ment of such a commission. The commission naying 
been in consequence appointed under the sign manual, soon 
after commenced its labours, visiting one corporation after 
another, and hearing evidence in public respecting each* 
As the inquiry, however, has not yet t)een nearly brought 
to a close, it will fall more properly to be noticed in our next 
Retrospect, although it is probable that we shall be able 
long before the close of another year to submit an account 
of its results. 

It may be recollected that, a short time before Parliament 
* See Compamom, p. 76. 
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row, It ten Was bwughl m by the lord Chancellor for 
xWing municipal constitutions to the new boroughs created 
toy the Reform Act, but was not pressed beyorid the first 
reading* That measure, though perhaps with some modi- 
fications, will be again introduced early m the next session. 
In connexion with this subject we may mention tliat the 
efection of councillors In all the Scotch burghs, under the 



act passed last sessiont, look place on the 5th of NoYcm- 
ber, and excited extraordinary interest throughout the 
northern part of the island. The effect has been, in almost 
every insiance, the complete overthrow and ejection of the 
party that lias hitherto been in power, and, along with the 
triumph of popular principles, the substitution of the men 
of the people. 



FRANCE. 
Tkr history of JVance during the past year has been com- 
paratiyely unmarked by great events, although it has 
aboanded in indications which might, perhaps, make a 
fruitful text for Bpeculation as to the future. Upon that 
leW^ however, we shall not enter. 

The close parallelism that has been maintained by the 
tceent history of France, with that of our own country 
during the seventeenth century, has been often remarked. 
The eonvocatbn of the legislature forced upon the crown, 
After gOTemment without parliaments had become, to all 
appearance, the sailed constitution of the kingdom,~the 
imottdiate assumption of supremacy by the representatives 
of tlie people,— the extinction of the aristocracy,— the abo- 
lition of the church,— the trial and execution of the kinp,— 
the establishment of a republic,— the subjus:ation of the 
itate to the power of the sword,— the sway of a great mili- 
taty ehief,— and, after all, the restoration of the former 
Wder of things, and the old line of monarchs— had formed 
the cycle of changes through which both countries had 
))assed, up to the point of the return of the Bourbons in 
1814. But the coincidence was not to end here. The 
story of Louis XVIII. and his brother Charles X., is even 
m ttnch of its earlier course the story of our Charies II. 
and his brother James II., over again. And in both cases 
Jje have the same catastrophe— the expulsion from the 
throne of the reigning family, but still a compromise made 
with the principle of hereditary succession, in the substitu- 
tion of the nearest collateral branch which circumstances 
would alk)w to be selected. In this respect, the Duke of 
Orieans served very well for a Prince of Orange to Prance. 
With all this imitative character in the main results, 
nevertheless, the progress of Prance has exhibited also 
much that is new and distinctive, at least in the modes and 
agencies by which it has been carried from one stage to 
another. The last change in particular, was very remark- 
able for this peculiarity and contrast with its English proto- 
type, in the manner in which it was brought about. We 
had nothing in our revolution like «* the three glorious 
■ days." The throne of William of Nassau was not like that 
of Louis Philip— a throne of the barricndes. A still greater 
diflPerence between the one crisis and the other, is occa- 
sioned by another circumstance— that is, that the nineteenth 
century is not thd seventeenth. France is not now, what 
England was in 1688. General civilization has com- 
menced a new era. Public opinion, formerly weak, and 
With httle or no influence on affairs, has started up, and 
become Ihfe greatest of all powers. We cannot, tl/erefore 
here argue, very confidently, what is to he, from what has 
been. The settlement made nt our revolution was sup- 
ported by a powerful aristocracy, and the people were 
nothing ;— in France there is now no aristocracy, and the 
peonle are everything. 

Cfonllning our view, however, to what has actually taken 
Wace smce the convulsion in July, 1830, we should say that 
the new order of things appears to be gradually consoli- 
datmg; This effect first began to be sensible after the ac- 
c^sion of the Perier ministry, in March, 1831. There 
were, subsequently to this, repeated himults in Paris; but 
hohe in which the law and the government threw themselves 
m the dirt before the triumphant rioters, as in the pre- 
Qiding February, under the vacillating and feeble adminis- 
tration of M. Lafitte. The death of Perier, in May, 1 832, 
would have been a still greater loss to Pk-ance, if, during the 
brief period that he was permitted to preside over the state, 
he had not established and put in action a system of go- 
remment, which he left as a legacy to his successors. The 
tourse which has since been pursued by Louis Philip and 
his ministers, is essentially that which was begun by this 
great statesman. 

* See CompanioHf p. 138. 
t Ses Companion^ p. 113. 



Its principle is, avoidance of, and hostility to, extremes. 
In France, since politics first began to agitate the country, 
there have always been a bigoted royalist party, an equally 
bigoted republican party, and a variety of parties occLipying 
different stations in the intermediate ground. The latter 
have t)een more or less divided and multiplied by shades of 
opinion, according to the circumstances of the time. Gene- 
rally, however, it may be said that they have formed two 
great bodies, united in the main, but still having a greater 
leaning— the one towards monarchical, the other to vi- aids 
republican politics. In the Chamber of Deputies, accord- 
ingly, they nave been recognised as one force, under the 
name of the Centre ; but have a.lso been distinguished into 
the Right Centre, and the Left Centre. If the imperfect 
coherence or tendency to disunion in this party could be 
completely overcome, it might certainly sway the destinies 
of France. It is quite evident, that neither of the two ex- 
treme pariies is numerically strong. Everything indicates 
that the adherents of each are a mere handful in the coun- 
try. The mass of the population is neither royalist nor re- 
volutionary, but constitutional. In this undeniable fast 
alone, then, (for we apprehend the statement cannot be con- 
tested,) is there, we tmnk, reason sufficient why the govern- 
ment should also bejuite milieu. A cry is raised against 
the political system so. designated, which has the advantaj^e 
— no small one for a mere clamour-— of being heartily 
joined in by two classes of persons of the most opposite opi- 
nions. The bawlers of both the extreme schools labour to 
represent this intermediate doctrine, as meaning neither one 
thing nor another—a mere mixture of om}osites which con- 
tradict and neutralize each other ; and there are persons 
simple enough to be persuaded that it must necessarily be 
of this character, occupying the position it does. But there 
is no reason why it should not be quite as definite and posi- 
tive as either of the other two doctrines; and we believe 
that it is. It is possible to walk due north, anil also to walk 
due east ; but may not he likewise proceed in a direct path 
who walks towards the north-east ? Is the diagonal of the 
parallelogram not as much a straight line as bit her the 
perpendicular or the base ? Why, then, may not a jutle 
milieu government hold as distinct and independent a 
course as either what we should call in this country a 
high Tory or a low Radical government? 

Everything that has taken place in France since this sys- 
tem was fir&t acted upon under the new settlement, has 
gone to show that it is the only system having a natural 
foundation in the prevailing opmions of the people. Both 
Royalism and Republicanism have been proved to be without 
strength in the country. The partisans of both have been 
zealous, active, unscrupulous; they have shown no want 
of talent any more than of ardour ; they have tried eveiy 
diiferent method and weapon of contest; the pen, the 
tongue, the sword — from mobbing up to rebellion — from 
reasoning and eloquence down to pasquinades and lies — 
have all been plied in their turn, or at once ; and what has 
been the result? Uniform failure, and total and humiliating 
defeat, in every attempt to overthrow the exisHng govern- 
ment, or to get the direction of afikirs into their own hands. 
The respectable and influential classes of the people have 
shown no sympathy with them. At the same moment, in 
the beginning of June, 1832, only a few weeks after the 
ministry had lost its head, and while it was still almost in a 
state of disoiiganization, the throne of Louis t'hilip was 
attacked by a royalist insurrection in La Vendue, and by a 
furious tumult of the populace in the streets of Paris. It 
triumphed over both,— and triumphed by the support and 
cordially-rendered aid of the country. In La Vendue, the 
inspiration of old recollections, the presence of the Duchess 
of Beni, and all her exertions, and those of her partisans, 
could get up nothing lieyond a sort of Whitefoot and Terry 
Alt outbreak — a war of ambuscades and petty depredations, 
•7-tbe putting down of which was rather to be considered as 
the restoration of order than the extinction of a rebellion. 
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In Parti, the national guards, composed of the middle 
classes, and comprehending nearly the whole of that portion 
pf the population, turned out with alacrity in defence of the 
government, and did not retire from their sanguinary con- 
Bict with the armed multitude, till they had completely 
beaten them,«and driven them from the streets; and on 
everv other occasion the result has been the same. With- 
out by any means approving of all the separate acts of the 
government, the body of the people of France have shown 
over and over again, and whenever an opportunity was 
given to them of testifying their preference, that the present 
system, in its spirit and general principles, was the only sys- 
tem under which they felt that the country could go on. 
The boys of the schools— Young France as they call them- 
selves—may be for the movement, and many of the old men, 
and all the old women, for the registance ; the vastly-pre- 
ponderating majority of the rest of the nation evidently un- 
derstood that neither resistance nor movement, but guidance, 
is the proper attribute and office of a government. 
. After the death of Perier, the ministry remained in a pro- 
visional state for some months. During this interval, tnere 
was scarcely a recognised head of the cabinet, unless the 
king, hims^f was to be considered as occupying that place. 
^t was not till the beginning of October, that a regular and 
settled form was given to the government by the assignment 

Si the presidency of the council and the premiership to 
ioult, who also, however, it was arranged, should continue 
to hold his office of Minister of War. The following sub- 
stitutions of new men were also made: the Duke de Broglie, 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in the room of Sebastiani ; 
M. Humann, Finance Minister, in room of Baron Louis ; 
and M. Thiers, Minister of Publfc Instruction, in the room 
of M. Girod de I'Ain. The following members of the 
cabinet, as it had been composed at the time of Perier's 
death, retained the'ur places : M. Montalivet, Minister of the 
Interior, or, what we should call the Home Office; 
M. Barthe, Keeper of the Seals ; Admiral Rigny, Minister of 
Marine; and M. D'Argout, Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works. M. Thiers was soon after removed to the 
Interior, when M. Guizot became Minister of Public In- 
struction; and, finally, about the commencement of 1833, 
M. Thiers and M, D*Argout exchanged places, the former 
jgoin|^ to the Department of Commerce, and the latter be- 
coming Home Secretary. 

The year began in peace abroad, and tranquillity at home. 
All chance of the revival of the troubles in La Vendee had 
"been extinguished by the capture of the Duchess of Berri at 
Nantes, in the beginning of the preceding November, and 
lier incarceration m the Castle of Blaye. The troops that 
liad been sent to Antwerp having, by a series of brilliant 
operations, compelled the surrender of that citadel, were 
already on their march back to France. 

The Chambers had been re-opened on the 1 9th of Novem- 
ber ; and, although the opposition was violent and perse- 
vering, and the discussions had often been very stormv, the 
ministers had been supported by great majorities on all the 
important divisions. Their nominee, M. Dupin, had gained 
his election as President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
against his competitor, M. Lafitte, by a majority of 234 
votes to 136; although little more than a year before (in 
June, 1831), Lafitte, on the same occasion, had had only 
four votes less than the ministerial candidate, notwithstand- 
ing that the ministry had distinctly intimated that they 
,would go out if the decision should be against them. The 
yAddress, in like manner, though warmly debated, was car- 
ried by a majority of 233 to 1 19. 

The only extreme which the Chamber now contained, it 
is proper to remark, was the Extreme Left. Of this, the 
above minorities had been composed. The monarchical 
j>arty, which had formerly constituted the Extreme l^ght, 
was all but annihilated in this branch of the legislature. 
M. Berryer was almost its only representative. The Centre, 
however, still continued to be divided into two sections — the 
*Right and the Left Centre, the former of which alone pro- 
{lerly constituted the party of the ministers, although they 
jieneraJly also received the support of the latter, whose chief 
was M. Dupin. In this new state of things, a new nomen- 
.clature of parties came to be adopted ; and the Dupinisls 
were designated as the tiers parti, or third parly, the 
other two being the regular ministerialists, and the regular 
opposition. 

., The tiers jHirti, froni its position, necessarily possessed 
great power, the vote, in fact, depending entirely upon 



which of the other two parties it chose to join. It generally, 
as we have just observed, sided with the ministry ; but on 
one occasion, in the beginning of March, it gave a remark- 
able demonstration of its importance as one of the regulating 
forees of the political machine. Having suddenly thrown 
its weight on a particular vote into the scale of the oppo- 
sition, it very nearly overset the government, and might, 
certainly, have done so entirely, if it had chosen to abide 
by its new alliance. But although strong enous^h to break 
up the existing cabinet, M. Dupin and his friends knew 
very well that they could not, as yet, form another that 
would stand, composed of members of their own body. 

Immediately after the government had sustained thii 
shock, it had to meet, or rather it exposed itself to, another 
danger, in the trial of two voung men, named Bergeron 
and Benoist, who had been taaen up on the charge of being 
concerned in the attack that had been made upon the life 
of the king on the day of the opening of the Chambers, 
when a pistol was said to have been fired at him as he rode 
along the street. This trial lasted for above a week, during 
which great apprehensions were entertained of disturbances 
on the part of the populace, and the most formidable pre- 
parations were made to prevent the violation of the publio 
peace, although no tumult actually occurred. The procesa, 
however, ended in the acquittal of the accused, and in what 
the Royalist and Republican newspapers called the defeat of 
the government. It is strange that the French government 
should persevere in these contests with its opponents on 
the floors of the courts of law. In the course of this, as 
during the preceding year, they continued to attack the 
opposition newspapers by prosecution after prosecution, for 
articles which appeared in their pages, and almost uniformly 
with the same result, the escape and triumph of the d^ 
fendant, and their own discomfiture and disgrace. They 
place themselves in every way at a disadvantage in these 
attempts. The judicial system which they are obliged to use 
as their instrument is so bad, that the very exhibition of its 
defects and absurdities cannot but go a great way to secure 
a verdict, both from public opinion and from the jury them- 
selves, in favour of those whom it is made use of to crush. 
Besides, the Paris juries have evidently adopted the prin- 
ciple, that attacks upon a government merely by words or 
writing are no proper subjects of punishment, however 
decided or violent ; and, perhaps, they are in the right. It 
is deair, at any rate, that they are determined to act upon 
the opinion ; and, that being the case, it seems to be unac- 
countable impolicy and folly for the government to be con- 
stantly giving them new opportunities of doing so* If they 
are in the wrong, they would be much more likely to be set 
right by the publications, alleged to be danarerous, being 
allowed to work a little of the mischief with which they are 
supposed to be fraught, and thus to prove, by the evidence 
of facts, that it was not safe to tolerate them. 

Almost the only conviction which was obtained in 
the course of this foolish war against the press, was in 
the case of M. Lionne, the editor of the " Tribune,'* 
who was charged with having published a libel on the 
Chamber of Deputies. And this was not a verdict of 
any court of law, but of the Chamber itself, before which 
the accused was brought to take his trial, in conformity 
with a law which had t}een passed in the time of the Bour- 
bons, but which had only been applied on another occasion 
before the present. , The sentence passed by an immense 
majority wa9, imprisonment for three years, and a fine of 
500/. The oppressive character of this proceeding, and the 
severity of the punishment, could hardly fail to damage the 
reputation of the government, as. much as an opposite ver- 
dict would have done pronounced by another tribunal. 

This trial took place in the middle of ApriL Immediately 
before, the ministers had met with io much opposition in 
the Chamber to one of their propositions, that for the 
erection of a system of forts around the capital, that they 
had been at length compelled to withdraw it. Their 
opponents asserted that the purpose of these forts' was not 
to defend but to command the city ; and they probably 
might have admitted of being turned to either use. 

AH these blunders, however, only proved the stren^jth of 
the government which maintained its existence in spite of 
them. Soon after this an event happened, which, doubtless, 
did not a little to steady the throne of Louis Philip. This 
was the production of a daughter by the Duchess of Berri 
on the lOlh of May, in her prison at Blaye. The force of 
the blow given by this catastrophe to the Royalist party, may 
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be eoneeiTed by the extrayegant conduct they diaplayed on 
the occasion. For a long while nothing would convince 
Uiem that it was possible the intelligence could be true. 
Even the dedaration of the duchess herself, authenticated 
by all the securities against falsification which could be 
ssked or devised, was treated by them with incredulity 
and contempt. The duchess, on her delivery, declared her- 
■elf the wife of a Count Hector Lochesi Palli, gentleman 
of the chamber to her brother the King of Naples, and 
then residing as envoy from that court at the Hague. But 
her partisans in Paris scouted this solution of the matter, 
and would believe the story of the husband as little as that 
of the child. Indeed, to pass over everything else, it must 
be confessed that even a clandestine marriage was a con- 
siderable imprudence for her royal highness to commit in 
the circumstances. The part she had acted, however, 
though it had in a manner demolished the cause at the 
head of which she had placed herself, brought her the per- 
isonal advantage of a restoration to liberty. About a monlh 
after her confinement she was allowed to take her departure 
along with her daughter for Palermo, it being considered 
that she had now made herself quite harmless as a political 
incendiary. 

Meanwhile, on the 25th of April, the session of the legis- 
lative chambers had been brought to a close by a proroga- 
tion, by which, however, they were appointed to meet ai^ain 
to commence a new session the next day. The object of 
this proceeding was to enable the budget for each year to 
be voted in future during the currency of the year, or rather 
as near its commencement as possible, instead of, as here- 
tofore, not till after its close. The supplies for 1 832, for 
instance, had not been voted till the spring of 1833, after 
the expenses they were to meet had all been actually in- 
curred ; and what ready money the government required 
had been granted in the mean time by what were called 
douziimes provisoirei, or votes of provisional credit. The 
Chamber, however, was prohibited by law from voting more 
than one budget in the same session; and hence the neces- 
sity of commencing a new session before the budget of 
1833 could be brought forward. This occasioned no such 
interruption to the progress of business as it would have 
done in the English parliament, the rule in the French 
Chambers (and it seems a very reasonable one) beinff, that 
measures introduced and advanced to a certain stage in one 
session, are taken up again at that point in the next. With 
tis a prorogation makes it necessary to b^in everything 
denovo. 

The second session was continued till the 26th of June. 
Of several acts which were passed, one was of the very 
greatest importance, the act by which a system of national 
education was established throughout France. This measure 
had been introduced on the 2nd of January, by M. Guizot, 
in a speech of remarkable ability, and abounding with the 
most profound and enlightened views. The law establishes 
three descriptions of schools ; Elementary schools, of which 
every commune or parish is bound to maintain one, except 
when two or more small communes join to maintain the 
same school ; Middle schools, for the higher branches of 
education, of which there is to be one in every depart- 
mental town, and in every parish having more than 6000 
inhabitants; and Normal schools, for the training of 
teachers, of which there is also to be one for each depart- 
ment. The elementary education, which is to be given to 
every person bom in the country, is to consist of reading, 
writmg, French grammar, and arithmetic, together with 
moral and religious instruction. The masters in all these 
achools are to have small salaries, paid by the parish or 
department; but are to derive the chief part of their 
emoluments from fees. Each parish school is to he under 
the immediate management of a communal committee, of 
which the cur6 of the parish iaXobeex officio a member, 
and which is also to contain one minister of each of the 
other religious persuasions that mav exist in the commune. 
The whole system is placed under the direction of the mem- 
ber of the cabinet known in France as the minister of 
imblic instruction. The plan, not only in its leading prin- 
dnles, but in almost all its details, is borrowed from that 
which has l)een for some years in operation in Prussia, to 
which country M. Cousin was some time ago sent by the 
government to examine and report on it. 

Few events of public importance have occurred since the 
Chambers were dismissed. On the 29th of September, the 
town of Boij^teiah, on the coast of Africa, was taken by an 



expedition sent against it» after a fierce eontest with Xhm 
inhabitants, which lasted nearly the whole day. This ae* 
quisition, it is expected, will add greatly to the seeority and 
value of the Algerine territory, which nance seems now to 
have resolved to retain and colonise. By the latest ac- 
counts, that former nest of barbarism and piracy is Cut 
becoming transformed into a scene of European dvilixation. 

Within the last few days, the government has sustained 
another of those discomfitures with which it is now so 
familiar, in the acquittal of twenty-seven individnals whooi it 
had brought to tnal on the charge of having been engaged ia 
a conspiracy which was to have broken out during the ede- 
bration of the anniversary of the three days in July last. 
The trial has been a most extraordinary one, exhibiting all 
the absurdities of the French judicial system in their most 
exaggerated form. Whether or not the g[ovemment sm- 
ticipated that they would obtain a conviction, is hard to 
say ; but certunly nobody else conceived that they had the 
least chance of success. 

This last exhibition has been so timed by the ministers^ 
as to come just on the eve of the re-assembling of the legis- 
lature. The two Chambers met again on the 23rd of 
December, when the session was opened by a speech from 
the throne. If we may judge from the first votes, tha 
ministerial majority in the Chamber of Deputies promises 
to be still more commanding than it was before the pro- 
rogation. M. Dupin has been again elected president^ by 
220 votes out of 299. Lafitte, this time, had only 11 
votes; and General Lafayette, who came nearest to the 
successful candidate, no more than 29, The three vice- 
presidents have, also, all been chosen from the consti- 
tutional party. 



SPAIN. 

The 8alic law, and the rights of succession to the throne 
of this country, as set forward by the rival parties of Don 
Carlos and the late King's daughter, having been discussed 
in a former number, (see Companion, p. 161), we need not 
dwell further on those subjects in describing the great his- 
torical events of the year. 

When the recently-deceased king, Ferdinand VIL, was 
restored to his throne in 1814, by the downfall of Buo- 
naparte, Spain was not altogether the ul(ra*loyai and 
submissive country it had been for some ages. During 
the war, the Cortes, or National Assembly, hiui again met; 
and for some years directed the affairs of the nation— 
not indeed with unvarying wisdom, or with universal 
respect and obedience on the part of the Spanish people, 
but still in such a way as to revive the recoilectioa 
that the country had not always acknowledged an absolute 
monarchy, and to suggest the hope tliat it might again be 
rendered happy by an improved constitutional form, which 
might limit the authority of the king (whenever he should 
be restored to them), without destroying it. Such were 
certainly the feelings of a numerous class of the Spaniards ; 
but a still more numerous and influential class, headed 
by the high clerey and part of the nobility, were violently 
opposed to all cnange in the monarchical government; 
while a third class, infinitely less numerous, but as violent 
as the second, were intent on driving libml notions to 
extremes. Such was the state of parties when Ferdinand 
was restored ; and these parties, under different names, and 
at times slightly subdivided, have continued ever since to 
agitate Spain. We may simply call them Moderates, Ab» 
solutists, jmd Democrats. The second, of course, was that 
with which the king immediately came in contact, and from 
which he took his notions of the condition and wants of the 
country. These men, by holding up to view the extreme 
views of the ultra-liberal party cSone^ and by artfully con- 
founding the intentions of the moderate party with them, 
begat a dread and detestation of all constitutional forms of 
government in the mind of Ferdinand, who was naturally, 
by education and habit, indined to despotism. 

If the moderate party had first obtained the ear of the 
Sovereign, or if they had l>een fairly represented to him, 
despite the despotic inclinations of I^rdinand, things might 
have taken a somewhat different turn ; but, though modera^ 
tion may triumph in tinre, it is a consequence of its very 
nature, that it should long be crushed and concealed by 
prominent and opposite extremes. The king oould oidy 
see absolutists ana democrats— and, in truth, in the i 
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fnintiy stranlei which have ensued, these two dtsses have 
ad the fif Id almost entirely to themselves. 
The dissolution of the Cortes, as we have said, was fol- 
lowed by a succession of conspiracies and insurrections, 
one of the most remarkable of which was that headed bjr the 
unfortunate Porlier in 1815. They were local and wildly 
|>lanned, nor was any sensible blow inflicted on the absolu- 
tists till 1820, when Riego and Quiroga, at the head of the 
army of Leon, which was assembled at the Isle of St. Leon, 
near Cadis, to be embarked for South America, where they 
were to light for the re-establishment of Ferdinand's 
Authority, suddenly revolted and proclaimed a constitution. 
This constitution was entirely in the sense of the demo- 
isratic party, who, in a country where the clergy was ex- 
ceedingly powerful, and the high nobility very influential, 
most unwisely betrayed a jealousy and hatred of priests, 
monks, and grandees. It obtained, however, the adhesion 
of many of the moderates, who hoped what they considered 
defective in it mi^ht be rectified by time and experience. 
The King was obliged to swear to it, and the Cortes were 
re-assembled. This experiment, however, was not destined 
to be a fair test of the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment. The voioe of the moderates was drowned in the 
assembly by the ultra-liberals, who had lost none of their 
violence ; whilst, out of doors, the absolutists were as fierce 
as ever in the opposite extreme. The vice of these two 
parties made the fabric totter from its first erection, and 
ended by bringing it to the ground. The democrats were 
as much the enemies of a rational and feasible scheme of 
liberty as the absolutists. 

The court was not, and could not be expected to be, very 
sincere in its professions of attachment to the new order of 
things ; but decency and sound policy ought to have induced 
the party of the Cortes to treat it with respect, and not 
1o insult it, as they soon did, with scurrilous songs, lam- 
poons, caricatures, and vexatious and petty interferences. 
Such things were quite new to the Spanish peqf?/!^, the mass 
of which, taking in all and every part of the kmgdom, had 
undeniably rather more loyalty than constitutionalism. At 
first they looked on with astonishment, but this soon became 
indignation. By degrees, insurrections broke out in various 
parts of the kingdom against the government of the Cortes, 
in the suppression of which the literals proved that the prac^ 
tice of cruelty was by no means confined to the absolutists, 
A sort of civil war, accompanied by horrors on both sides, 
raged for three years. Success, however, seemed to incline 
to the part of the Cortes, when the French army interfered, 
and settled the question in favour of King Ferdinand and 
the absolutists. A violent re-action followed. Some of the 
Cortes were executed in a peculiarly barbarous manner, and 
innumerable Spanish exiles, beggared, and in utter destitu- 
tion, were scattered over Europe. These measures could 
not, however, prevent further plots and conspiracies within, 
and descents on the coasts from without. These were all 
badly planned, and ended in the destruction of the impru- 
dent men engaged in them. The most important of the 
descents was that made on Tarifa, in the straits of Gibraltar, 
in 1824, and that under €reneral Torrijos in 1831, when 
recent political events in France gave fresh hopes to the 
constitutionalists. Meanwhile, the French army that sup- 
ported Ferdinand had been entirely withdrawn ; and the 
King, who had hitherto been without children, and had left 
the succession to the throne open to his brother, Don Car- 
los, had become the father of a daughter*, by his fourth 
and last wife. Donna Maria Christina, daughter of Francis I., 
King of the Two Sieilies, whom he had espoused on the Uth 
of December, 1829. This event exercised a ^at and im- 
mediate influence on Spanish politics. Ferdinand, in his 
natural anxiet>[ to be succeeded bj his own progeny, abo- 
lished the existing Salic law, which prevented females from 
ascendinff the throne of Spain. This was in 1830. 

This decree incensed his brother, Don Carlos, who 
has rather a numerous family of sons, and has always 
counted, both as a right and a certainty, that the crown 
would devolve to him. The health of the King was preca- 
rious, and Ferdinand foresaw that his decease would leave 
his daughter exposed to the attacks of a formidable faction ; 
for that infant's uncle; the said Don Carlos, had identified 
himself with the absolutists, and now was known to look to 
them for the support of his claims to the throne, while they, 

• Ferdinand's second childi also 'a daughter, was bom on the 
30th of January, 1832. 



on their side, relied on him for the maintenance of their 
favourite system of government. That party being pre- 
engaged and intractable, it therefore became incumbent on 
the King to look after the other parties, and expedient to 
secure the good will of the moderates, and, if possible, that 
of the democrats, who might rally round the widow Queen 
and the young infanta Donna Maria Isabella Louisa, as the 
absolutists were prepared to do round Don Carloa This 
was to make, at once, any contention that might take place 
not a war of succession, but a war of political principle ; and 
the question, whether Ferdinand*s brother or daughter shall 
ascend the throne, now simply resolves itself into this — 
whether absolute or liberal principles shall obtain. To for- 
ward his views for the succession of his child, Ferdinand, as 
much as his disposition and habits would permit, adopted a 
milder plan of government. He also, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1832, eight months after the birth of his second 
daughter, granted an amnesty in favour of all individuals 
exiled or otherwise punished or pursued for political 
offences, excepting only such fbdividuals as had voted ia 
Cortes the entire subversion of the throne, or had been at 
the head of armed bodies against him. A few days after 
this (on October 25th), being obliged, by his infirmities, to 
renounce for a while the cares of government, he appointed 
the young Queen Reg:ent. A complete change was in- 
stantly made in the ministry, and a still more liberal course 
of politics adopted. Meanwhile, the party of Don Carlos» 
or the absolutists, contrived several underplots, and even 
procured from the King a counter decree, annulling that 
published in 1830, which abolished the Salic law, and ex- 
cluded bis brother from the throne. Ferdinand, however, 
having partially renewed his health, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1832, put forth an autograph declaration, importing 
that this last decree, in favour of Don Carlos, had been ea?- 
iorted from him during hi» illness — ^that he hereby annulled 
it, and confirmed the decree of 1830, which regulated the 
new order of succession in favour of his daughter. 

On the 4th of January, 1833, Ferdinand resumed the. 
reins of government, thanking his queen for her manago- 
ment of affairs during his illness. Her majesty, however, 
continued to be associated with the king in the exercise of 
sovereign authority. A few days previously to Ferdinand*s 
re-appearance on the theatre of government, 15,000 abso- 
lutists made an unsuccessful attempt to get possession of 
the city of Toledo. 

These proceedings, with others we have not room to 
detail, induced Ferdinand to promulgate two documents — 
one ordering his subjects to take a general oath of alle- 
giance to his elder daughter, and the other summoning the 
Cortes to meet on the 20th of June. Don Carlos, who had 
retired with his family into Portugal in the middle of 
March, and was enjoying for a time the protection of Don 
Miguel, published on the 29th of April a declaration, 
stating, that with the conviction in which he remained, that 
he was the legitimate successor to the throne of Spain, in 
case the king should die without heirs male, neither his 
conscience nor his honour permitted him to take the oath 
of allegiance to the young pnncess. 

To this declaration Krdinand, on the 7th of May, re- 
plied, that important political reasons, law, and even the 
repose of the infant Don Carlos himself, interdicted his 
return into Spain* He was, therefore, authorized to repair 
with his family to Rome, or any part of the Papal states. 
The king also insisted that no foreign power had a right to 
interfere in the internal administration of Spain, or to take 
any note of the protest of Carlos. Eleven days after this rei^v» 
another protest, which will be noticed more particularly 
under the head of Italy, was made by the reigning king of 
the Two Sicilies, against Ferdinand's alteration of the onier 
of succession. 

In spite, however, of protests and declarations, the de- 
puties of the provinces and cities of the kingdom of Spain 
met on the day appointed (the 20th of June), and in the 
church of Saint Jerome, at Madrid, swore, with all due 
formality, to be faithful to the Infanta Donna Maria Isabella 
Louisa, princess of Asturias, as lawful heiress of the crown. 
Having taken this oath, the Cortes broke up, for it had 
been previously provided that they should meet for this sole 
purpose. Don Fhincisco de Paulo, and the other princes of 
the blood, swore to the king in person. Before the swear- 
ing began, the ambassador of the king of the Two Sicilies 
protested against it on behalf of his master. 

Acoording to report, Ferdinand^s health continued to im* 
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«roTe— ill Sepiembeir we. were essiiired that be wii per- 
ftctiy tvcoveredv— «nti « few idajrs after, certain mtellicr^oe 
«r his death reached England. He. expired «q the 29th of 
September, within a few days of his fiftieth year. His 
iife^ Almost ffovi itk very eOtametieernent, had been one of 
Kl^at ricissitudli And constant trouble) and there are j^* 
bably .few aikioni^ the millions of hts subjecte whf> have 
mdured nA^ sufi^rinf^ft than Ferdinand yil., Kins: of 
Bmini By hid last will he confirmed the depree of 1830| 
ifMth atiotished the H^\(t la#. And tiamed jthe quaen 
dbwft^er reg^t diirink the nlinoHty of hia daughter. His 
^Mth was fto\ officially announced for some timei.as the 
t«Kent was Apprehensite that the Carlists mi^i^t take im- 
tiMi^te advantage of the event. Shie was led to belteye 
that Don Cferios, in persoh, was at the moment clo$e to 
Hie frontier, and thaU on receivimr intelli^nee of. his 
brother's d^ath, he wbuld enter Spain in arms^ The 
litnalion of this princess^ herself a younft woman* with the 
MoHAi reibains of her huihflind on one handi and her help- 
less infaht dau^ters on the other, must move our cotQ- 
inileration. In the a^^ony of her fc^rief and l^ar she ad- 
dk-essed herself to Freire, the ea(»tain-general of Madrid) 
In Quesada, commander of the feotof(OaH8» and to .some 
Others who \vere in the palace at the time^ and asked if 
•he could rely iipoh tliem. They ^ve her satisfactory 
IkS^nranoMi ahd honourably kept their Word. The troop9 
Which garrisoned MadHd (about 6000 stronje:) were placed 
tmder arms, and cohsigned to theif respective quarters. 
The king's deceaitk wAs tbcA Announced, but it did not dis- 
turb the peace of the capitAl. On the following day (Sep- 
tember 30th) the queen, assuhlihg the titte of **.KeinA 
t^kftbernadora,'* issded three decrees, one of Which confirmed 
the ministers in their several departments for the present. 

Though her Authority was recognised and maintAined at 
Madrid, Carlist movements immediate!/ took plftce in 
various parts of the kingdom. The great strength of this 
. pftl-t^ Ai was Expected, proved to be ih Natarre and the 
-Biseayan pl-ovincest The Marquil de Yaldespina, a man 
well kndwn for his bigotry and deVotion to the pr^tenden 
Entered BilboA. at the heAd of k considerable bbdy df the 
p^ieftthbod and peasantry, andi After mossaAHng many of 
the inhAbitants^ proclaimed Don CATloi as king^ !Pampe- 
luna allowed a disposition to rite, but was kept quiet by the 
presence of a strons: bod^ of troops whd We're faithful to 
•the queen tegenti VittonA dei&lared for abselutism. And 
expelled the mnderatfe and liberal portidn of Itsci^nl^ 
The <iry T)f the absolute party was, " Long live Don Carlos 
ah I the Inquisition 1" Wherever they had the supK&riority, 
Ihey shopped the diligences ftircibly ettorted money frofii 
the inhabitants ^nd bal-barOusly treAted all whd were 
•kndwn or sulipepted to be opposed to their proiects. A 
prodanlatlon addrt^sed to the SpAnish [Seopie^ in tbb nadife 
Of Don Carlos, cilling upon them to railj^ roukia the altar 
and the ihl-one, was pi-inted and distributed in neArly ever/ 
Mtrt of the kingdom; This was ihet by the nuden regent's 
party, by the cArefid distribution of copies of her Majesty's 
manifesto, which explained the course of polie/ she intended 
•to purkbe. Tile altar was not to be attacked by hen but 
defended— the throne was not to be degraded, bAt maih* 
talned In its splehdour— existing laWs Were to be ^spected, 
and no *' danierous inmmttiont"" Admit tied — the sceptre 
WAS to be trAnsmiUed by her to her dahghten for whdm ^he 
held ih tnthout mf diminviion of it9 powen Her obfeVit 
lA Itoverning would be to remed/ abuses^ to diminish tajtes, 
tb reeonbile faotionsi to obsel-vA icrUpulonsl/ All treaties 
li^ith fbraign natidnsi and tb intact from them reciprocal 
JMelity. 

it seefals to da thAt there ii little in this manifesto either 
to offend the absolutists or to please the liberalai but bdth 
•pftrti^l look be/oild a fotmhl st&te paper. The quAen, 
mwevfer, showed no feAr of employing the constitutionalists 
id the eontesti and evifeh iuch of thein at bad biit recently 
returbed fl-om exile; THey ^ett armed knd iinitai with the 
rt>yti tt-oopa. Th» gathered ih cohsklerAble atren^th at 
Tblosa ahd Saint Sebastian^ and eiltHuiiastically declared 
their adhesion In the t^aii&e of the regent and her infaht 
dlaughter. At Bak^lbna the liberal i»rty put down an 
insnrrectionAt-y thovemeiit^ Attempted in favoUr of Don 
Carlos by the nlonks; t^om thmf massacred in eon^dei-' 
4xUe n\imber%\ And tken pi^rtdered thnh eofwM^. , Mean- 
while, the regent ^as well Asadrctt of the fid^ty bf Saara- 
Held,. the commander-in chief of the army of observation 
on the Portuguese frontier; of Amarillas^ the captain-* 



general of Andalusia; ot Vtmi\\o^ the capteln-gen^ul at 
Galicia ; and of other men in high miiitaiy eofttmand. In 
most parts of the kingdom the provincial militia seemed 
also devoted to her. In Navarre, (General Santos Ladron* 
wpo had excited an insurrection, in that provincei was aoon 
ta)cen by the recent 'a troops. H^.was conveyed jci Pam^ 
pelona on the 13th oi October. The governor. of the .cily 
wished to postpone liis trial until tl^e arriyal of inatruct}ons 
i^rom Madrid ; but he was compelled^ by the murmttrw x>X ^^ 
garrison^ to assemble a court-martial forthwith* And Ladr$Hi 
was tried, condemned, and ^hot in one of the dilchea of the 
citadel, on the mornins; of the 14th. 

It was neces^ary> however, jo dispossess the Carlists of 
their strongholds. To this end, General Saarsfield^moved 
upon Vittoria an^ Bilboa* He defeated th^ monk Moreno^ 
and others at the. head of Carlist bandS) and reached 
Miranda on the 27th of October. Don Carlos hitpself, who 
was expected in that proyince^ was nowhere heard oT. His 
partisans, it would appear, w^re unprovided with mon^ ; 
they were seizing property, and giving the owners l)onda for 
its payment in his name. Aifter ?ome alarmi occasicmed by 
the retreat of iSaarsfield .upon Burgo^, and other circum- 
stance which caused aelay, the Carlists were, beaten in 
this» the most dangerous partpf the kingdom. At the pre- 
sent moment, it appears that ihey are not in possession of a 
single city or fortress of importance, either in the Biscayan 
provinces or in Navarre. We regret to add, that the aue- 
cess of the queen*s ai^ms ha.s been almost invariably accom- 
panied by great cruelty. This is at once a crime and a 
mistake. 

Another great inea^iure to be accomplished on the part of 
the queen, was to disarm (he royalist volunteers in the 
cftpital, as well as in Toledo and other* cities, where the 
absolutists were known to be numerous. To this end, the 
well-affected provincial, volunteers vfer^ set in motion. The 
regent ordered that thos^ in Madrid should be disbanded 
on, the 27lh of October. Though these royaliat volunteers 
did not muster it) any gre^t force^ they resisted the order of 
government, and some fighting. be(ween them and the 
gjiards and provincial pillitia took place in the sireetA of 
Madrid, on the 28th pf October.. The obstinate royalists 
were, however, soon .defeated and deprived of their arms* 
Besides those who fell in the unequal contest^ mabyof th^m 
were afterwards massacred by the populaoi). At Toledo, 
and the pther places where these royalist volunteen were 
Stat ionedi. they g^y^ up their arm^ without nsistance.. 

From the conflict .or arms, and the horrora of eivil war« 
WB turn with delight to the symptoms of improvenient 
shown b^ the queeq-regent's govemipent. One of the 
most crying evils, under the old order of things, was an all- 
pervading systetp of privileges and .monopolies which 
entir^y checked freedom of trade. On the 22iid of October* 
the Madrid Gazette contained ^ decree which revoked the 
privileges of the royal, manufactory pf cut-glctss... This waa 
a beginning, and was hailed as a forerunner of piore ioi- 
portant things ; the preamble to the decree .setting forth that 
^t was the anxious wish of government to relieve the national 
industry from the shackles which had bee^i put upon it. At 
the same time, a determination was intimated to attend 
immediately to the means of internal communication^— ^for, 
to the present tiip^, Spain has but /ew roads. Again» on 
the 30th of October* the Madrid Gazette .contained two 
enlighlei\ed decrees, appointing two commissions to remedy 
evils, and prepare future am^iorat ions. One of these conir 
Qoissions was to revise the absurd old laws whicb prevent 
Spaniards from rempving their establishments from one 
city or town to another; thus impeding all pommercial 
enterprise. . The other commission wa^ to remodel the laws 
respecting the post-office, the censorship of the press> and 
public education. The preamble to this second decree con- 
tains the following passage : — 

** The prosperity of states being always in proportion to 
iheir knowledge, in like manner as. their n)isery. ia^in pi:o-> 
portion to their ignorance ;, and it being impossible that 
knowledge can increai^e rapidly, unless the pubjication and 
circi\lalion ,uf works of science, art, and literature^ he let 
free from the obstacles which, till iho present moment, hare 
embarrassed them ;-;-I, being desirous to remove the impe- 
diments virhich obstruct the Increase oi that prosperity 
which all Spaniards are entitled to expect under the rei^ 
of my beloved daughter, Donna Isabella IL, command, in 
her name, that a commission shall be immediately ap- 
pointed, which shall be charged with the revision of all 
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laws and regulations relative to the preas* and also with 
the execution of my intentions on this subject. And I 
name, to compose the said commission, the members of my 
council and chamber; Don Josef de Heria j Noriega; 
Bon Manuel Joseph Quintanst Secretary to the Depart- 
.ment for the Interpretation of ForeiKU Languages; and 
Father F.Joseph de la CanaU of the order of Saint Austin.** 

Two of the individuals thus appointed are men of dis- 
tinguished merit and talent, and already in the enjoyment 
of an European reputation. Quintana is a poet, and 
esteemed alike for his writings and the persecutions he has 
suffered from an ignorant and blind despotism. Canal, 
though a monk, has also obtained great literary reputation 
by the publication of many excellent works; and he, too, 
has been the constant advocate of a more liberal system of 
government. 

Another decree was issued^ in the name of the Regent, 
which considerably enlarged the limits of the amnesty for 
political offences, and permitted many exiles^ before ex- 
cluded from its benefits, to return to their homes. 

From all this, and from other deeds and indications, we 
are inclined to hope that the present government, if not 
obstructed by either of the two ultra factions, — the Abso- 
lutists and the Democrats, — will do much to effect the 
, regeneration of Spain. 

By his VI ill, which named his widow Regent, Ferdinand 
also appointed a cone^o de gohUmo^ or privy council, by 
whose aid she was to govern ; and prescril)ed substitutes 
In case of the absence or death of any of the members of 
the council. The most distinguished of these statesmen, 
.who now direct the affairs of Spain, is Don F« de Zea 
• Bermudes. 



PORTUGAL. 



We refer the reader to our eighth Number for a plain ex- 

S)sition of the rival claims of the princes of the house of 
raganza, which have caused such a protracted, ignoble, 
and sanguinary warfare. The same paper gives some in- 
sight into the true character of Don Miguel, and states the 
main events of his political life. To connect the separate 
parts of the drama, so as to present a brief retrospect of the 
whole, we must now take up the thread of Don Pedro*s ad- 

. Ycntures. 

Don Pedro became " Constitutional Emperor of Brazil" 
in May, 1822. By the death of his father, John VL, 

' in March, 1826, he, as elder son (according to the show- 
ing of his party), '* did lawfully and actually succeed to 

. the European dominions of the house of Braganza, and 
was recognized as king of Portugal and the Algarves, as 
well as emperor of Brazil, by the members of his family, 

. and the different states of Europe and America.*' Don 

. Pedro, however, could not govern both Brazil and Por- 
tugal himself; nor was he, indeed, permitted so to do 
by the compact which separated the two countries. He 
therefore retained Brazil for himself, and renounced the 
crown of Portugal (which his advocates insist he could 
lawfully do) in favour of Donna Maria, his eldest daughter, 
who, to prevent any conflicting pretensions on the part of 

. her uncle, Don Miguel, was destined to be his wife. At 
the same time Don Pedro granted a constitutional charter 
to Portugal, according to the spirit of which, his daughter 

. and brother, when they should ascend the throne, were to 
govern the nation : till then, the regency at Lisbon, under 
his sister Donna Maria Isabella, was to continue its func- 
tions. Having solemnly sworn to observe this constitution, 
Don Miguel, in October, 182€, was l>etrothed to his niece, 

. by procuration, at Vienna— for Miguel was at the time 
an exile from his own country. Contemporaneously with 

. these proceedings, the partisans ot Don Miguel— for such 
they were, though he solemnly and repeatedly denied all 
connexion with them, and affected to consider their mea- 

. sures with horror— took up arms against the regency and 

. the constitution in Portugal, and were then prevented from 

. carrying their point, or the establishment of despotism, 
only by the presence of a British auxiliary force sent 
to Lisbon by Mr. Canning. 

On the 24th of September, 1828, Donna Maria, then 

in the twelfth year of her age. arrived in England to 

claim the crown, which Don Miguel had in the mean 

. time seized as his own, on the pretence of a separate, 

indefeisible right, wholly independent of his marriage 



with his niece, which marriage tie now refused to con- 
tract. Supported by the strong party of the absolutists, 
he had seated himself on the throne as "absolute king;** 
and after a civil war, the constitutionalists or parti- 
sans of Donna Maria had been driven out of the king- 
dom, or thrown into dungeons. Many hundreds of these 
exiles, with the Marquis of Palmella at their head, wel- 
comed her Majesty*s arrival in Europe, but they were with- 
out money and other means necessary to renew the strus:gle 
in her l)ehalf; whilst the British and other cabinets of the 
day, though they had not recognized Don Miguers rights, 
and had grounds to be irritated at his tyrannical and duplex 
proceedings, showed an inclination to impede rather than 
promote any new expedition against him. Donna Maria 
was, however, received by our government with all the 
etiquette due to a sovereign princess, and was entertained 
by George IV. as queen of Portugal. 

A few days after this flattering reception, one of our ships 
of war fired upon some vessels that had sailed from the 
English coast with 600 Portuguese constitutionalists, and 
prevented their landing at Terceira, one uf the Azores, 
which island had been taken possession of and held in the 
name of the young queen. 

Her Majesty's residence on this side of the Atlantic 
being, therefore, of no avail, she returned to her father, Don 
Pedro, in Brazil, in September, 1829. A revolution which 
deprived the father of an empire in America, allowed him 
to assert in person the rights of the daughter-to a kingdom 
in Europe. The government of Don Pedro, though pro- 
fessedly constitutional, had not given satisfaction to the 
Brazilians, who, risine against his authority, induced him, 
on the 7th of April, 1831, to abdicate in favour of his son, 
Don Pedro II„ and to embark with the rest of his family 
on board of a British ship of war. Leaving, therefore, this 
son, a child only five years old, to the doubtful fidelity of a 
regency appointed by the representatives of the Brazilian 
empire, the abdicator of two thrones came to Europe with 
Donna Maria. During the interval which had elapsed be- 
tween Donna Maria*s departure fronij and her return to, 
these parts of the world, momentous events, and political 
changes much in her favour, had taken place. Among 
these we may mention the French revolution in July, 183U ; 
the substitution of Earl Grey*s ministry for that of the 
Duke of Wellington, in November of the same year; the 
birth of Ferdinand's daughter (the present queen of Spain), 
and consequent change in the disposition of the Spanish 
court ; the humiliation Don Miguel had received from an 
English fleet in the Tagus, and the entire abandonment of 
Holy Alliance principles by a considerable portion of Europe. 
^for had the young queen's partisans been wholly idle or 
unsuccessful during her absence. The island of Terceira, 
the nucleus and pivot of future operations, had been kept 
by the brave Villa Flor, and a regency acting in her name, 
supported in that island. Many thousands of Portuguese — 
some in the Azores, sonie in exile, and some in dungeons, 
or kept down by Don Miguel's superior force in the renin- 
sula — were still attached to her cause. About a month 
after her father*s abdication of the throne of Brazil, 
St George, another island of the Azores, was captured by 
an expedition of the constitutionaUsts from Terceira. On 
the 26th of June, 1831, Don Pedro, now assuming the title 
of Duke of Braganza, arrived in London, and was received 
with every mark of respect by our king and ministers. In 
the course of the following month, Don Miguel was again 
humbled, and also severely chastised, bv a French fleet in 
the Tagus, under Admiral Roussin. These and other cir- 
cumstances exercised a moral influence unfavourable to 
the occupant of the Portuguese throne. In the month of 
August, however, wjien part of the troops in Lisbon rose 
against him, Miguel triumphed over them with ease, and 
lolled (it is said) about 300 of the insurgents. About this 
time Don Pedro, having left England, met his daughter 
Donna Maria at Cherboui^g, which French port had been 
selected as the rendezvous of an expedition to be formed 
forthwith. 

On the 2nd of Angust, the ex-emperor with his daughter 
returned to London, in order to make several arrangements, 
and expedite a loan, which it appears could be procured 
only in England. 

By order of our government. Donna Maria was received 
with the honours due to a crowned head. Having pro- 
cured a small loan, and engaged the services of Captain 
Sartorios aod Lieutenant Ho^es^the one to command 
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the navi^l, and the other the military, forces of the expe- 
dition—Don Pedro and Donna Maria repaired to Paris. * 

Three ships were bought in London for Donna Maria, 
— namely, '* The Congress," which had been built for 
the Colombian service, and pierced for 46 guns ; " The 
Asia" (formerly the "Francis Drake*'), a condemned 
British frigate, which had carried 42 guns ; and " The 
Juno," a merchantman of 300 tons. These purchases 
were made in the name of a French merchant, and the 
vessels, when ready, were cleared out for a French port. 
At the same time houses were privately opened in London 
«nd its suburbs for the enlistment of British and Irish 
volunteers, to serve as sailors and soldiers in the projected 
fxpedttion. Many delays ensued, in part financial, and in 
part caused by the necessity Don Pedro's agents and 
officers lay under, of deceiving the authorities of the British 
government, which could not countenance such an arma- 
ment; but at the beginning of 1832, the ships, having on 
board several hundred men who had been concealed or 
embarked with much ingenuity, sailed for the French coast. 

The place of rendezvous had been changed from Cherbourg 
to Belle Isle. To this spot numbers of Portuguese exiles' 
of all classes immediately repaired, to join the " Liberating 
Army," which was further recruited by some French, Polish, 
and other adventurers. Fresh recruits also contrived to 
steal over from England. A steam-boat and some small 
armed vessels were added to the very weak squadron. 
Don Pedro, leaving his daughter at Paris, embarked early 
in February,' 1832, and the expedition sailed for the Azores 
on the 10th of the same month. On the 22nd, Don Pedro 
arrived among that group of small islands, which, by this 
time, had all been reduced by the constitutionalists, and 
landed at St. MichaeVs. A few days after, he reached Ter- 
ceira, the centre of operations, where, among other recruits, 
he found two hundred Portuguese, principally students from 
the University of Coimbra. Not long after, he was joined 
by five hundred Frenchmen, among whom were many old 
soldiers — some decorated with the cross of the legion of 
honour, and many more with that of the revolution of. July. 
These men seem, at first, to have alarmed the ex-emperor, 
with their revolutionary songs and their strangely-mingled 
shouts of •* Long live Don Pedro I'* " Long live liberty I" 
*• Long live Donna Maria ! ** ** Long live fair France !" Other 
land forces and other ships arrived ; and, on the 22nd of 
June, 1832, the whole, under the command of Don Pedro, 
sailed for the coast of Portugal. On the 8th of July, the 
expedition was off Villa de Conde, where it was hailed by 
the Portuguese inhabitants with execrations, and cries of 
** Long live Don Miguel, our absolute king ! *' Don Pedro, 
however, disembarked his curiously composed army between 
Villa de Conde and Le9a, and was allowed to form it with- 
out opposition, allhouKh there was a Miguelite force of 6000 
men, commanded by General Cardoza, at hand. But the 
sanguine hopes entertained by Don Pedro and his favourite 
advisers, that he had only to show himself in Portugal to 
gain over his brother^s soldiery to his side, and to cause a 
general rising of the peasantry, were very soon seen to have 
been based on false conceptions. It is true, the Pedroites, at 
first, met with no resistance ; but, says Mr. Hodges (at 
that time Colonel Hodges, and commanding the British bri- 
gade, which was the first to land and advance), every place 
through which we marched was utterly deserted — a bad 
omen, it must be acknowledged, for an army styling itself 
" Liberating*." The fact was, the old foes to Cortes and con- 
stitutions — the priests and friars— had carefully impressed 
upon the peasantry, that the invading army was entirely 
composed of foreign adventurers, who would pillage and 
burn their villages and their churches, commit all sorts of 
horrors, and then return to the Azores. On the morning 
of the 9th of July, when the)r were five leagues from Oporto, 
they learned that the Miguelites, under General Santa Mar- 
tha, had abandoned that important city during the night. 
Don Pedro gave immediate orders to advance ; and, on the 
afternoon of the same day, his little army, which did not ex- 
ceed 6000 men, took possession of Oporto. Thus far, not a 
gun was fired on either side. Even in this city, which had 
always been considered a stronghold of constitutionalism, 
the reception of the *< Liberating Army** was of an equivocal 
nature. Many of the lower orders of the inhabitants, parti- 
cularly the women, assailed them with curses and terms of 

* Narrative of the Ezpeditk>a to Portugal in 1832, &c# By 
O. Ltoyd Hodges, Bsq. -o . / 



mockeiy. The fyrison, which coi>tuned aQ those charged 
with political offences by Don Miguel, was immediateJjr 
forced open, and its inmates released. The first life sacri- 
ficed was that of the common hangman, who resided, for 
safety, within this political prisoo; he was killed at its door, 
while attempting to make his escape. The mob of Oporto, 
on their side, attemped to force, in like manner, the com- 
mon gaol, where felons of every description were confined ; 
but they were prevented, by the timely arrival of a body of 
Pedroites on the scene of action. An inconceivable inacti- 
vity of many days followed. This allowed Don Miguer* 
forces to recover from their first panic, and to procure accu- 
rate statements of the enemy's numbers, which had be^i 
greatly exag^^erated. But the weak advisers of Pedro still 
persuaded him that he must give time, and whole regi- 
ments would desert, and whole provinces rise, for Donaa 
Maria and the constitution. 

A few deserters, chiefly militia, amounting, altogether, to 
200 men, did come over, but there was not an officer among 
them. As to the provinces— and even the two in their rear, 
which were freed from the presence of Miguelite troops— 
they manifested no favourable inclination to the cause. It 
was with great difficulty that the Pedroites procured a fevr 
horses, mules, and draught oxen. They could obtain no 
intelligence of the enemy *s movements, whereas the Miguel- 
ites were informed of everything they did or contemplated, 
by priests and enthusiastic women. At last they learned, 
that, instead of retreating, disbanding, or revolting against 
their master, the Miguelites had begun to threaten the 
offensive, — ^had taken up a position a few miles from Oporto, 
and had moved a force on the Douro, with the intention of 
crossing, and menacing the rear of the Pedroites, and cut- 
ting off their supplies. On the 18th of July, when their 
tenure of Oporto seemed verjr uncertain. Captain (now Ad- 
miral) Sartorius was sent with nearly all his squadron to 
blockade the Tagus. Some of Pedro's counsellors felt con- 
fident, that, at the appearance of this naval force, the hbend 
party would rise in Lisbon, and presently place the capital 
under the banners of Donna Maria. As the Miguelites con- 
tinued to gather round Oporto, it became necessary to do 
iomething-^reconnoisionces were made, enemies were met in 
the field, and blood began to flow. After some skirmishes 
of slight importance, an affair that merited the name of a 
battle tpok place, on the 23rd of July, at Vallongo. The 
British, French, and other foreigners in the service of Don 
Pedro, displayed great courage ; but as far as the Portu- 
guese were concerned, those in MigueKs ranks fought with 
the most spirit and determination. Whether r^ular troops, 
guerillas, or royalist volunteers, they all remained steady to 
the •• Absolute" banner, while many of them fought with a 
most enthusiastic spirit. The combat was renewed at Ponte 
Ferreira, and, after considerable losses of human life on 
both sides, decided, by the valour of the foreigners, in 
favour of Pedro. No advantages, either military or poli- 
tical, were, however, secured by this bloodshed. The Pe- 
droites could not move in advance ; they returned to Oporto, 
where they were soon closely belea|i;uered by their enemies. 
The very night, indeed, after their victory, a proof was given, 
within that city, to what horrible extremes the Miguelite 
party would proceed. A convent, situated in the most 
populous part of the town, and which had been converted 
into barracks for a Pedroite regiment, who were then sleep- 
ing in it, worn out by the fatigues they had undergone, was 
discovered, in the dead of night, to be on fire. Flames issued 
simultaneously from three separate parts of the laige buikl- ' 
ing. There was scarcely time to give the alarm, and for the 
soldiers to escape, when the roof fell in with a tremendous 
crash. Three of the men, however, and the colours of the 
regiment, were buried or consumed. In the midst of the 
confusion, three monks were seen attempting to mingle wi^i 
the crowd. One of these the furious soldiers instantly des- 
patched ; the other two were thrown into prison. It was 
asserted, on good grounds, during the following day, that a 
plot had been laid to fire all the convents occupied by the 
tired troops at the same time, and to assassinate the ex-em- 
peror; but that it had miscairied through a want of an 
accurate combination of means on the part of the conspi- 
rators. 

Don Pedro must have baen blind, indeed, had he not per- 
ceived, by this time, that his brother^s party was strong funl 
desperate, and that the idea of his being able, by means of 
Donna Maria*s name and the magical word '* constitution," 
to make a triumphal march from Oporto to Lisbon, had 
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been a day-dream of the wildest nature. He waa at length 
convinced that arms must decide the contest ; hut instead of 
attenapting a bold attack, he put himself on the defensive, 
abut up his troops in Oporto, and employed them in digging 
txenches. erecting batteries, and otherwise fortifying that 
vast and irregular city* By this time, the slight deserting 
from the Miguelite camp ceased almost entirely, and whole 
picquets of Portuguese began to desert from Pedro to join 
that camp. This was leaving his cause more and more in 
the hands of foreigners. lAid it soon became evident that the 
Constitutionalists could not maintain themselves even at 
Oporto, without the valour and fidelity of the French and 
English troops. 

On the 7th of August a sortie was made from Oporto. 
The Pedroites came upon the enemy near the village of 
Santo Redondo, and drove in their first and second posi* 
tiona with great gallantry. As they were advancing to 
attack the third position, a Portuguese regiment gave way 
in a panic, the troops in the rear causht the contagion, 
and the Pedroites made a disgraceful flight back to Oporto, 
being followed as far as the suburb of Villa Nova by the 
MifTuelites. 

Had the forces of Don Miguel made a bold attack on 
Oporto the following day, tney would have taken it, so 
l^reat was the discouragement and consternation that pre- 
vailed there ; but though many cases of individual courage 
occurred on both sides, this unnatural war did not seem 
destined to be ennobled by any l>old and grand Portusuese 
exploit on either side. It was to linger on in a detailed and 
fratricidal ilaoghter. 

By this time the French and English at Oporto were 
reduced to 700 men. The Mar(iuis]of Palmeila was in 
London, endeavouring to raise reinforcements and another 
loan. On the 1 3th of August, the squadron of Don Miguel, 
which had put to sea, came verv near to the bar of the 
Bouro, and would have effectually blockaded Oporto and 
prevented all supplies by sea, had not Sartorius — with ships 
very inferior in number, size, and equipment, but com- 
manded by British officers and in great part manned with 
British sailors — ^beaten it off with loss. The Miguelite army, 
that ought to have moved on the 8th of August, did not 
make an attack until the 8th of September. They then at- 
tempted to carry the Serra convent, situated on the left 
bank of the Douro, but were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Two days after they repeated their attack on the same posi- 
tion, and with the same ill success. 
' On the 12th of September, Lieutenant- Colonel Burrell, 
a British officer of distinction, arrived at Oporto with eighty- 
six English recruits. So confined were Don Pedro*s re- 
sources, that even this was considered as a most valuable 
accession to them. Other parties of foreigners arrived from 
time to time during the contest there. 

On Sunday, the 1 6th of Septeml)er, the Pedroites made 
a sortie to take or destroy some works erected by the enemy. 
This effort was crowned with complete success ; and ad- 
vancing to oi>en ground against the Miguelites, who were 
in very superior force, the sallying party attacked them at 
the point of the bayonet, and drove them back with great 
kes. The heroes on the Constitutional side were, as usual, 
the British, who paid somewhat dearly for their vustoiy. 
Major Staunton, a brave and accomplished young man, 
was shot through the spine, and died in excruciating 
agonies ; Lieutenant Jenkins was shot through the thigh ; 
and the loss of killed and wounded among the privates was 
(sJso as usual) about three to one as compared with that of 
their Portuguese allies. 

At this period Sir John Campbell, an English officer, 
was with the Miguelites, durecting^ their movements, and 
other foreigners were pireparine to join that party. In this 
manner a sort of foreign eondottiero warfare might have 
been established in Portugal, hke that which desolated and 
disgraced Italy in the middle ages. 

We have neither space nor inclination to detail the attacks 
and the defences by land, and the skirmishes by 8ea» which 
were continued month after month, with great loss of life, 
and with no decisive result. 

On the 22nd of Noveml}er, Don Pedro despatched the 
Marquis of Palmella» who seems to have been almost the 
only man of business and real talent about him, to England, 
where he was to try his influence once more to obtain 
money and military supplies, and to entreat our government 
to interest themselves m the way of negotiation. A favorite 
notion of Don Pedro's now was, that Spain might be pre- 



vailed upon by France or ^ligiatld, at by both, to interfere 
in favour of Donna Maria. 

It is understood that the British Cabinet replied to the 
Marquis that it would not inteHere unless Don Pedro and 
his unwise and intemperate favourites would consent to 
withdraw from the contest, and consent to the formation of a 
regency, in the name of Donna Maria, to be presided over by 
Donna Isabella, her aunt, and formerly regent of Portugal, 
—that Palmeila, in the full power delegated to him by Don 
Pedro, consented to this arrangement,— and that, chiefly to 
carry it into effect, and to procure the mediation of Spain, 
Sir Stratford Canning was despatched to the Court of 
Madrid, — the French Court fully concurring in all these 
measures. Whatever may have been the diplomatists^ 
secrets, the subsequent evident facts were that Palmeila 
was dismiMcd from Don Pedro*s councils, — that his imbe- 
cile, democrats favourites were retained, though to them 
are attributable half of his miserable failures, — and that 
no mediation on the part of Spain, or any other Power, was 
obtained. 

Left in this situation, the obstinate and sanguine Don 
Pedro thought he could still retrieve his fortunes by em« 
ploying Greneral Solignac, a French commander of known 
talent and experience, who accordingly arrived at Oporto, 
and was invested wiUi the command of the " Liberating 
Army** on the 3rd of January, 1833. It was, however, 
l)eyond the talent of Solignac to do much with the means 
that were placed at his disposal, and he was constantly 
thwarted or hampered by the jealousy and intrigues of Don 
Pedro's conclave. At the same time, the ships' companies 
under Sartorius, who could obtain no pay, became mutinous, 
and dissensions broke out among the officers thraoselves ; 
whilst on shore the inhabitants of Oporto (the only spot of 
^ound in the power of the Constitutionalists) were groam* 
ing under the oppression of forced loans. 

The only thing that saved them, in this state of anarchy, 
from destruction, was the circumstance that disorders ot 
the same kind had arisen among the Miguelites, whose pro- 
ceedings — now bombarding Oporto, and now remaining: 
inactive for weeks — were equally unmilitary and absurd.. 
By the inconceivable exertions of some parties interested., 
and by means which might be understood by a reference to 
our Stock Exchange, Oporto continued, however, to receive 
reinforcements of foreign soldiers, chiefly English and 
French. These men were badly fed and clothed, and worse 
paid ; they were sometimes mutinous ; yet they never failed 
to fight heroically whenever an attack was made by the 
Mi^elites. Oporto must have fallen but for these meroe* 
nanes. 

In April, 1833, counting troops of all arms and nations, 
there were al>out 14,000 men within the walls of the dty, 
which was beleagured by a force of 20,000. The Miguelites 
were joined by Marshal Bourmont and some other French 
officers, anxious for a subsistence, or for the triumph of 
despotic principles. 

In June. Solignac, who had scarcely ever been able to 
make Pedro and his advisers embrace his military views, 
threw up his command, and returned to France. About 
the same time, Sartorius, who had t>een for months quar- 
relling, and at times almost in a state of declared hostility 
with the ex-Emperor s wavering and dishonest Cabinet, 
resigned the command of Donna Maria's squadron. Solig« 
nac was replaced by the Portuguese General Saldanhs, and 
Captain Charles Napier, R.N., succeeded Sartorius. It 
was now, at len^h, resolved to convert a war of barrioades 
and skirmishes mto larger and more decisive operations. 

On the 21st of June, Captain (now Admiral) Napier 
took on board his ships at Oporto a force of 3500 men, 
who were veiy properly placed under the command of the 
brave Count Villa Flor and the Marquis of Palmeila. On 
the 24th the expedition appeared before Villa Real, in the 
Algarves, where a garrison of 1 200 Miguelites were presently 
dislodged by the fire from the ships. The Pedroite troops 
were then landed, and in thecourseof the day joined by 809 
Portuguese, who declared for Donna Maria. As soon a» 
these successes were known in the interior, coupled with the 
very important fact, that the Miguelite force in those part* 
was small, and their inclination to fight smaller, all the 
adjacent towns sent deputations to proclaim their adhesioia 
to the young queen. The land troops of Donna Maria, 
were then divided into two columns, and marched through 
the ancient kingdom of the Algarves, which offered no^ 
ypesistanoe, Admiral Napier then sailed along the coasts 
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destroying a few batteries and gun*boats, and put into 
lAfCOH bay, where he was joined by a considerable body of 
Don Mic:uers troops and of proyincial militia. On the 2nd 
of July he sailed from Laeos ; and on the 3rd he saw the 
Miguelite fleet, which had ventured to put to sea, heaving 
in sipht. With a very inferior force, Napier bore up to the 
attack. His great hope lay in bein^ able to bring tiiim to 
close quarters and to board; and this manoDuvre was most 
fortunately favoured by a fresh breeze which sprang up, 
after the steam-vessels attached to his squadron had refused 
to expose themselves, by towing his ships into action^. The 
fight was begun by a Miguelite frigate of 48 guns; and 
the other ships of this fleet, which was drawn up in' line, 
poured in their broadsides as the Pedroites advanced. Not 
a gun was fired by Napier until he broVisfht his own ship 
(an old frigate) close alongside the " Nao Rainha," a 
Miguelite 74, with a crew of 750 men, which he boarded 
sword in hand (being dressed as a common sailor), and 
promptly followed by such officers and men as had been 
appointed to this perilous service. Almost at the same 
instant, his son, in another frigate, ran on the lee-quarter 
of the •• Nao Rainha/' ahd also boarded her. The conflict 
was terrific ; but in less than ten minutes, in the midst of 
the cries of the wounded and the moans of the dying, the 
constitutional flae: was hoisted over that of Don Miguel. 
The rest of the Miguelite fleet were confounded and panic 
struck. Only one other ship was defended with any bravery, 
and that was soon obliged to strike. Their admiral behaved 
like a coward or a traitor ; he kept his huge seventy-four 
out of action as long as he could, and surrendered to Napier 
after receiving one broadside. The gallant British sailor 
carried the whole of MigueKs fleet (except some small craft 
which escaped) into Lagos bay. 

In the meantime, two desperate attacks had been made by 
the Miguelites along the whole line of the forces at Oporto ; 
but were repulsed with prodigious slaughter. Events of 
importance now succeeded each other rapidly. Count 
Villa Flor, whom we left with the Pedroites in the Al- 
garves, reached St. Ubcs, in the neighbourhood of the 
Tagus, on the 22nd of August. It does not appear that he 
had been joined by very many Portuguese during his 
march ; for on the following day, when he approached the 
southern bank of the Tagus, his force is said to have fallen 
short of two thousand men. With these, however, he 
attacked the Miguelites, who, to the number of about five 
thousand, had marched out from Lisbon to intercept his 
further progress, and beat them at every point. Telles 
Jordao,oneofthe bravest and most devoted of the Miguelite 
commanders, was killed in the action. The night after this 
defeat, the Miguelite governor of Lisbon evacuated that 
city, hastily retiring with about four thousand men. At the 
dawn of the following day, when Villa Flor s victorious 
troops were seen in the neighbourhood of the city, the con- 
stitutional party within rose en mMse, broke open the 
prisons, and liberated five thousand persons confined in 
them for political offences. These men took up such arms 
as they could find, formed themselves into a national guard, 
and proclaimed Donna Maria. In the course of the same 
day (24th of July), Villa Flor crossed the Tagus, and 
entered Lisbon at the head of his little army. Donna 
Marians flag was then hoisted, and afterwards the flag of 
England, which the Portuguese saluted with twenty-one 
guns. Admiral Parker's squadron in the Tagus returned 
the salute to her majesty's standard. The next day, Napier 
and his fleet, having the Marquis of Palmella on board 
the flag ship, came to anchor in the Tagus. Thus the 
capital of Porttieal, twelve months after his landing on the 
coast, fell in to the power of Don Pedro. It was, however, 
constantly said by many at the time, that the brothers 
would only change places ; that Don Miguel, who was sup- 
posed to be on the Douro, would drive Don Pedro torn 
Oporto, and establish himself in that city. Such, indeed, 
was well nieh being the case. On the 26th of July, the day 
after Villa Flor had secured himself in Lisbon, the Miguel- 
2tc8,>-^irected, though not commanded, by Bourmont,-— at- 
tempted to carry Oporto by storm. At one time a con- 
siderable body of them entered the place ; but, afler eight 
hours* hard fighting, their attempt failed, and they retreated 
with great loss. On the next day (the 26th of July), the 
news of the possession of Lisbon reached Oporto ; and on 

* They would, it seems, have perfomed fliii senice had Napier 
aagaged to pay SOOOf , each 
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the evening of that day, Don Pedro departed for the capitaL 
On the 28th of July, the very day on which Don Pedro 
made his triumphal entrance into Lisbon, another attempt 
was made on Oporto ; but it also failed. 

On the 9th of August, by the advice of Marshal Boor* 
mont, the long siege of Oporto was raised, and the 
Miguelites marched by Vallongo and Coimbra towards the 
Tagus. Their object was now to concentrate near Lisbon ; 
to make a desperate effort for the recovery of that city, or 
to beleaguer it, as they had done Oporto. The Pedroitea 
were too sanguine in concluding that the war was at ae 
end. Bourmont soon appeared at the head of an army 
almost equal to their own ; and, on the 5th of September, 
made a vigorous attack on Lisbon, which, though re- 
pulsed, caused them great loss. On the 9th the attack 
was repeated with fury, when the Miguelites pushed for- 
ward as far as the Ajuda palace, which they plundered end 
burned. On the night of the 14th of September, Bour- 
mont made another assault ; but the works the Constitu- 
tionalists had had time to erect, added to those which 
already existed, proved too much for him ; he was repulsecl 
with slaughter, and a few days after left by most of the 
French officers who had joined the Miguelite ranks. 

The young Queen, Donna Maria— who, with her mother, 
the Duehess of Braganza, had been for some time residing^ 
in Paris, from whence they proceeded together on a short 
visit to]the English court — arrived at Lisbon from Plymouth 
on the 22nd of September. That city, however, was not yet 
f^ee from the horrors of war, and scenes of bloodshed were 
among the first she was to witness in her dominions. On ' 
the 10th of October, when the Miguelites had finished some 
redoubts before Lisl>on, and were on the point of plantins 
some formidable batteries against that city, a sally was' 
made by four strong columns, which drove them from their 
positions. They rallied the next day ; but were again re- 
pulsed with loss. They then retreated on Santarem, fol- 
lowed by the Pedroites. This retreat, in a militaiy sense, 
was effected in a masterly manner; but a fact of more 
importance to the cause of the young queen is, that from 
the ample means of conversance and provisions supplied by 
the country people, it is evident that Miguel and the priests 
have still'a strong hold on the affections and prejudices of the 
Portuguese. Santarem, the town to which the Miguelites 
retired, is strongly situated on a lofty hill on the right of 
the Tagus, at the distance of only two days* march from 
Lisbon. The scattered bodies of that party have since 
concentrated at that point, which they have also fortified, 
and continue to hold in great force. 

On the side of Oporto the Pedroites have gained some 
little ground, and a few places in the provinces have de- 
clared for Donna Maria ; but, on the whole, it may be said, 
that Don Migtiel is still master of the country, and the 
Constitutionalists only mastelrs of the capital. Oporto, and a' 
few other towns. Foreign reinforcements and recruits, how- 
ever, are constantly being sent out to Don Pedro, who, by 
thehr means, may dislodge his brother's army from San- 
tarem. The protracted struggle will then, in all probability, 
be renewed in the very defensible country al)out Abrantes 
and Alva, and we know not when to look for its termina- 
tion. In the meantime, the conduct of Don Pedro has not 
been better or wiser at Lisbon than at Oporto; he baa 
shown, indeed, in Portugal, as he had already done in 
Brazil, that he is entirely unfit for the higher functions of 
government He is not accused of cruelty, but with the 
exception of that vice, there seems to be little to choose 
between him and his brother. 

The queen, Donna Maria, has been recognised by Eng-' 
land, France, Sweden, and (a most important advantage) 
by the present queen-regent of Spain. 



HOLLAND AMD BELGIUM. 

Altrouob the past year has not seen the deflnittTe 
arrangement of the loBg-existine differences between these 
two countries, it has had at feast the minor advantage* 
of witnessing the cessation of all hostilities, and the eon- 
doaion of a eonvenlien lyy which Holland cedes^ for the 
time being, most of the important points at issue, and thut 
puts Belgium in possession of the means of a national ex- 
istenee. The most indispensable of sudi meant, and with- 
out whiob the eonmfliea of Belgium would l>e aniuhilated» 
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were the navi^^ration of the Scheldt and the Meute, and a 
firee passage through the town of Maestrieht, in T/unbourg. 
The preliminary treaty between the king of Holland on 
the one side, and the kings of England and France on the 
other* was ratified on the 21fit of May. Immediately after, 
our embargo was taken off Dutch vessels, the Dutch garrison 
of the fortress of Antwerp, which had surrendered to the 
French at the end of 1832, was set at liberty, and the Dutch 
king removed every obstacle to the navigation of the two 
rivera. The treaty provided that the armistice between 
Holland and Belgmm should suffer no interruption until 
the definitive separation and frontiers of the two countries 
should be fixed. 

On the 7th of June following, the Belgian chamber of 
deputies met at Brussels, when King Leopold, in person, 
announced the conclusion of the convention between France, 
England, and Holland, which would happily permit a dimi- 
nution of expenses, a partial reduction of the army, and 
allow him and his government to give their whole attention 
to the improvement of the interior of the Belgian kingdom, 
to the promotion of industry, commerce, &c. He was con- 
tinuing with perseverance a commercial negotiation with 
Finance, and had already made favourable stipulations with 
the United States of America. In conclusion. King 
Leopold recommended to the attention of the chamber the 
great project of forming, by means of additional canals, a 
more airect communication between the sea and the Scheldt 
and the Meuse. 

Thus far, writh the exception of the resort to arms bv 
the French at Antwerp, and the presence of an English 
and French united fleet on the coast of Holland, the repose 
of Bel^um had been secured by negotiation. It would 
be tedious and uninstructive to detail all the labours of 
diplomacy and long interchanges of protocols that were re- 
sorted to before so much as this was accomplished ; but to 
those who complain of these delays we would represent, 
that protocols are better instruments for adjusting quarrels 
than bayonets— that a prolonged, though even at times a 
menaced, truce is better than the daily prosecution of hos- 
tilities — that England and France had not the faculty or 
the right to settle everything in a summary manner — that 
the views of such great powers as Austria^ Prussia, and 
Russia, however unwise or illiberal they may appear to 
some, are not to be treated with contempt, nor can, mdeed, 
be so treated without endangering the peace of all Europe ; 
and finally, that the feelings of the Dutch king and people 
(undeniably the party called upon to make the greatest 
sacrifices) are entitled to some respect and delicacy of 
management. In our humble opinion, those who have the 
least right to complain of all this are the Belgians them- 
selves, whose success, had they been left to their own 
resources, would have been very doubtful, whilst the de- 
vastation of their country and incalculable injuries would 
have been inevitable. Belgium was in a state of complete 
disorganization — ^her army was every way inferior to that 
of her enemy — she had no fleet— and, at the same time, the 
King of Holland (not to mention other advantages) had 
still a strong party in his favour in the very heart of their 
country — at Ghent, and other large towns, whose manu- 
fiustures had been established or re-created by his money, 
and were still supported by his capital. Even a year after 
the Belgians had effected their revolution, when their ex- 
istence as a separate and independent nation had been 
recognized by the allies, and Leopold seated on their throne, 
they gave the most glaring proofs that they could not stand 
before an invading army; and French intervention alone 
prevented Brussels, their capital, and a great part of their 
country, from immediately falling into the hands of the 
Dutch. We therefore repeat, that the Belgians have the 
least right to complain, but in common with the rest of 
Europe, and in an infinitely greater degree, have grounds 
to be grateful for the long labours and exertions of the 
diplomatic conference establi^ied at London, even at the 
present incomplete stage of its operations. 

It may be true that further delays have occurred since 
the ratification of the preliminary treaty on the 21st of 
May, and that the Dutch court may have shown some 
inclination to raise obstacles in the way of a final settle- 
ment ; but the hopnes of an armed support firom Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, (if that were ever entertained by the 
. King of Holland,) have become almost nugatoir, and the 
grounds ojf dispute between Belgium and Holland have 
been much narrowed. At this moment they aie almost^ 



confined to the relative proportions to be paid by the two 
dissevered countries in discharge of the national debt con- 
tracted while they were under one government, and to the 
question whether Luxembourg shall remain to the King of 
Holland, or be ceded, for an equivalent, to the new king- 
dom of Belgium. 

The first of these questions (the debt) may be easily 
settled ; but it appears to us, that the second is invoWed in 
some unavoidable difficulties which may account for, and 
excuse a little delay. 

The Orand l)uchy of Luxembourg, however much it 
may break the uniformity and destroy the frontiers of 
Belgium, belongs to the Dutch sovereign, or the house of 
Nassau, under an entirely separate title, with which the 
measure of the Congress at Vienna, that gave him Belgium, 
had nothing to do. Nor is the King of Holland the only 
party to be consulted in this cession, or partial cession :^ 
Luxembourg, separated from Holland by the entire breadth 
of Belgium, forms part of the Germanic confederation, 
and thus renders indispensable the adhesion of that body, 
to the measure of dismeml)erment and transfer now con- 
templated. 

In the meantime, ambassadors from the courts of 
Austria and Prussia have taken up their residence at 

Srussels, and King Leopold (12th of November) has opened 
e session of the Belgian parliament in a satisfactory tone. 



GERMANY. 



This great country has not l)een the scene of any yery r^ 
markable events during; the past year. Of the two in- 
fluential states, Austria has been perfectly quiet, and 
Prussia firm and national. In the latter kingdom, th# great 
and admirably system of national education has been fair-, 
ther improved and consolklated ; and efforts have been 
made to render the administration of government more eco-. 
nomicaL Except in her Rhenish provinces, tjie tranquillity 
of Prussia has not been disturbed ; but in those particular 
provinces, as also in V^irtemberg, Bavaria, the GranA 
Duchy of Baden, and at Frankfort, popular commotiona 
have prevailed, and caused some bloodshed and numerous 
arrests. The vestlesaness and discontent have been most 
declared in the Rhenish portion of the Bavarian king-s 
dom. The causes of quarrel are common to all these states, 
and mainly relate to the liberty of the press and trial by 
jury. There are, however, other grounds of complaint, some 
of which arelo^, and others conunon to the whole German 
people. A sober desire for a gradual reform, except in the^ 
German sti^tes of the house of Austria, which seem scarcely 
to have any political feeling, is said to prevail very gene- 
rally ; but a patty opposed to all change, and another par^ 
chiefly compoaed of hot-headed students, and dreaming, 
theoretical profesaors^ who would change everything, and 
that instantly, wU pvobably retard the march of improve- 
ment. 

In the month of September, the Emperor of Aushria, the 
King of Prussia, and the Enweror of Russia, n»et at Mun- 
chen(|;rati, in the circle of JBreslaw, near the frontiers of 
Silesia. The chief object of this royal meeting was supposed 
to be, to concert measures to put a stop to the revolutionary 
sDirit which had gained ground in some parts of (^rmany. 
No doubt the subjects discussed or contemplated by the 
sovereigns were numerous and important, but, as yet, no 
great political measure has resulted from the close congress 
of Munchengrals. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Etbr since 1831, this usually peaceful and tranquil country 
has been in a state of ferment, not unfrequenfly accompa* 
nied by hostile collision, in which the hands of Swiss have 
been stained in Swiss blood. The most striking effect of 
these contests has been still further to parcel and subdivide 
an already too much divided country. 

During the year 1833, violent disputes broke out in the 
small canton of B&le, between the people of the town and 
the inhabitants of Bdle Campagne, or the country attached 
to that city. The ground of these disputes here, as had 
been the case in other parts of Switzerland, was about the 
proportion of representatives the subjects of the town and 
those of the country should each send to the legislative 
council. The country people, on the principle of numerical 
repr^sGotatioDi insisted on naviog a m^ority ; but the peo^t 
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of f he town, who possess nearly all the capital, pay most of 
the taxes, and support the public establishments, did not 
think proper to put themselves at the mercy of the pea- 
santry, by sinkinfj; into a minority in the council of the 
state. Hostile encounters took place ; many lives were ab- 
surdly sacrificed; until, at last, the Federal Diet of Switzer- 
land, interfering a second time, decided that the canton 
should be divided into two separate governments-—" Bdle 
town** and '* Bdle county :*' when united, the population of 
this miniature state was somewhat less than 50,000 1 During 
hostilities, a number of Polish refugees took an active part, 
and fought on the side of the country people, whose military 
movements they directed. Something of the same sort» and 
attended with a similar division of territory, has also oc- 
curred in the small canton of Schwitz. 



ITALY, 

Tas events of Italy, during the year, have been few and 
unimportant. We are almost disposed to rejoice at this, 
for whenever this beautiful but unhappily-divided country 
attracts public attention in any strong degree, it is only by 
the exhibition of miserable folly, of miscalculated means, 
and of the most humiliating reverses. Every attempt that 
the Italians have made to secure Hberty, or a constitu- 
tional form of government, has plunged them deeper than 
ever in the abyss of despotism, and rendered them more 
and more the prey — and, at the same time, the derision — of 
tiie Austrians. But not for this are the Italians to be set 
down as cowards and willing slaves. Those who thus rate 
them ought to consider the difficulties of their situation. 
They have first to overcome their own vicious governments, 
and the very worst of these native despotisms have their 
partisans and some strength ; and, after this undertaking of 
doubtful success, they have to make head against one of 
the greatest military powers in Europe, whose disciplined 
legions are in possession of a large portion of the peninsula, 
and ever ready to march upon any other point. The failures 
and folly of the liberal party in Italy are attributable to a 
miscalculation of ways and nieans, to mistakes in statistics, 
and to their over-sanguine temperament. This highly inter- 
esting people may, at no very distant period, l>e favoured 
with other circumstances, but untQ those favourable circum- 
ataoces do arise, it must be the wish of their best friends 
that they remain quiet, and no longer risk their own per- 
sonal prosperity, and the very respectability of the name of 
liberty, in petty, local insurrections. 

A conspiracy was discovered in the States of the Klnff 
of Sardinia, which cost the life of Lieutenant Tola, and 
aome other officers, who were executed on the 11th of 
June 1833. Our readers may be reminded that the present 
King of Sardinia is the Pnnce Carig^nan, who played so 
double a part in the revolution at Turin in 1821. At that 
period he not only deceived the Fiemontese, but persuaded 
the liberal party in Lombardy, with whom he maintained a 
secret correspondence, that he embraced, heart and soul, the 
cause of constitutional government. To this duplicity many 
Italians owe their wretched confinement in Austrian dun- 
geons, or the confiscation of their property, and their present 
condition of destitute exiles. The plot formed against him, 
mainly by Lieutenant Tola, does not appear to have included 
any but military men, who were all in his own service. If 
we are to believe his majesty*s party, it was of the darkest 
character, reckoning among its resources poison and arson ; 
whilst its success would have exposed the country to the 
threefold scourge of revolution, civil war, and foreign 
invasion. 

Another conspiracy, against the life of the young King 
of Naples, was discovered about the same time, at the other 
extremity of Italy. The heroes of it were for the most part 
mere youths, and it was at once childish and atrocious. 
Here, again, it was entirely military ; the chief conspirators 
were officers in his majesty*s guards. 

On the 18th of May, this young sovereign, as King of 
the Two Sicilies, and Prince of the Spanish branch of the 
Bourbons, entered a protest against the abrogation of the 
ordei of succession to the throne of Spain, as it was esta- 
blished by Philip V., on the 10th of March, 1712, and 
against the new order of succession, as fixed by Ferdinand 
VII., on the 20th of March, 1830 ; which, by abolishing the 
Salic law, left the Spanish crown to the infant princess 
Ponna Maria Isabella Loaisai in contempt of the esta- 



blished riffhts of the princes male of the dynasty. The 
persons the most immediately affected by this protest, 
are the King*s own sister and niece ! Maria Christma. the 
present Queen Regent of Spain, is full sister to Ferdi- 
nand II., the protesting sovereign of Naples. 

The Grand Duchy of Tuscany has long l>een the beat 
governed and the happiest state of all Italy; perhaps one 
of the happiest countries in Europe. The people are mild 
and sensible, and their present young sovereign, Leopold II., 
has trodden in the steps of his father and grandfather, and 
shewn his attention to the wants of his subjects, particularly 
in making roads, and generallv improving the unhealthy 
districts called Maremme. Early in the year, however, the 
internal policy of I he government assumed somewhat of a 
suspicious aspect. One of the first symptoms of this change 
was the suppression (in April) of the Aniologia, a Journal 
of literature and science which had been established at 
Florence for twelve years, and conducted with much talent 
and freedom. In Septeml)er rumours were abroad of a 
conspiracy against the state, and several arrests took place. 



simultaneously and by night, at Florence, Pistoja, Sienna* 

Pisa, and heRhom, Ini 

lawyers. 



Pisa, and Leghorn. Ine persons arrested were chiefly 



At the end of August some curious and unexpected oc- 
currences took place in the Duchy of Lucca« Like all the 
other petty states in Italy, this had had its secret societies 
and its aspirants after UBerty. About twenty individuals, 
who had made themselves objects of suspicion to the police, 
chose voluntary exile in preference to the risk of long im- 
prisonment or death. Strict investigations were then made 
to discover such citizens as professed liberal doctrines ; and 
the ministers determined, in full council, to erect an inqui- 
sitorial tribunal like that which formerly existed in Venice. 
It was even asserted that they had written to Rome for 
headsmen to execute the sentences of death this court 
was to pronounce. The reigning duke of this minia- 
ture state had hitherto made himself remarkable by his 
timidity, by a childishness of conduct that sometimes 
approachea imbecility, and by his frequent and long 
absences from his duchy. He was, indeed, absent in 
Germany when the above-mentioned violent proceedings 
took place ; but returning homewards, on reaching Milan 
the resolution of the Council of State was presented to 
him, and he was urged to give it his sanction, and to leave 
Italy again — as there was a conspiracy against his life. 
To the surprise of his ministers, and indeed of every 
one, instead of recrossing the Alps, he determined to throw 
himself among his subjects ; and setting out that veiy night 
from Milan, he reached a country palace, not far from the 
city of Lucca, on the night of the 25th of August On the 
following day, the authors of the decree for the erection of 
the political inquisition waited upon him, and again urged 
him to sanction it. The duke dismissed them with a look 
of scorn and indignation, and immediately after granted a 
general amnesty for political offenders. He then removed 
from his councils the more obnoxious of the ministers, and 
assured his subjects that he had resolved on a general 
reform in the administration. 

In consequence of these unexpected changes, the great- 
est jov prevailed]; the city and the villages round Lucca 
were i&uminatedj and when the duke came from his counts- 
seat to the theatre, on the evening of the 31st of August, he 
was received with enthusiasm. During the performance, 
which was frequently interrupted by acclamations, a great 
number of sonnets, (those never-failing poetical tributes on 
all grand occasions of joy or grief in Italy,) were thrown 
from the boxes and galleries ; and one of them, with two 
beautiful wreaths of flowers, was presented to the duke in 
his box by twd ladies— the wife and near female relative of 
one of the now pardoned exiles. 

An attempt has been made in the course of the year, to 
form a confederation of all the sovereign princes of Italy, 
and it is said that the Pope, who had long stood put, has at 
last consented to join it. The scheme will now, therefore^ 
probably be carried into effect. 

The A-ench, who took possession of Ancona, in the Roman 
States, in the beginning of 1832, in consequence of the 
second appearance of the troops of Austria in the papal 
legations, still retain that important city, while the Austiriant 
still occupy parts of the legations. 

In the course of the vear the Pope has contracted a 
second loan with Rothschild, and has taken into pay an 
additional number of Swiss troops. The whole of the SwiM 
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force now in the states of the church amoants to between 
four and five thousand. Native troops have also been 
organized to a considerable extent 



RUSSIA AND POLAND. . 

It is now scarcely necessary fo give these two countries a 
separate consideration, nor have we any marking events to 
relate of either of them. The great operations of Russia in 
1833 were those connected with Sultan Mahmoud; and 
they have already been sketched under the head of " Tur- 
key.** With the exception of some trifling and unsuccessful 
conspiracies on the frontiers of Lithuania, Poland has been 
quiet, and paying the sad penalty of her unfortunate revolu- 
tion of 1830. 

At the beginning: of 1833, an official article appeared 
in the St. Petersburgh Gazette, contradicting the charges 
brou|^ht against the Russian government by the French and 
En^lisli journals relative to its treatment of Poland. It 
denied the transporting of the inhabitants of Wilna and ad- 
jacent provinces to the Ukraine,— the sending of 40,000 
Polish landowners to the Caucasus, &&,>-and generally in- 
sisted that the conduct of that government had not been 
cruel and tyrannical. One thing was clearly proved by this 
document, t. «., that the Emperor Nicholas was smarting 
tinder the inflictions of the liberal press of Europe. 

On the 12th of February, 1833, the emperor issued a ma- 
nifesto, having for its object the publication of a code, to 
contain a complete collection of all the laws and regulations 
of the empire, from 1649 to December 31, 1831 (new style, 
12th of January, 1832). This code, which is yet to be 
Dnished, is to have the force of law, dating from the 1st 
(13th) of January, 1835. 

In the course of the summer, the emperor published two 
other decrees — the one, apparently having for its object, to 
circumscribe the use of the Polisfi language ; the other, the 
making all political offences subject to the jurisdiction of 
courts-martial. 

In another state document the emperor replied to those 
who accused him of violating the treaty of Vienna in regard 
to Poland. After implying that he had been released from 
the obligations of that treaty by the insurrection of the Poles, 
he went on to state, that, spite of that unfortunate event, he 
still recognised the separate existence of Poland as a nation, 
and quoted, among' others, the following arrangements 
which had been '«nade in her favour. 

The organic statute of the 26th of Februar3r, 1832 (Art. 1 
and 16), establishes there a separate administration ; and 
the act of congress promised the country a popular adminis- 
tration and national institutions— accordingly. Art. 1, 34, 
47, 53, of the same organic statute, establish assemblies 
of the nobility, commercial assemblies, and provincial 
estates, with a deliberative voice on matters of general 
import ; and the use of the national language in the public 
acts of the administration is retained. This statute also 
guarantees the right of private as well as commercial pro- 
perty (Art. 14) ; the national debt of the kingdom of Poland 
(Art. 17) ; individual liberty (Art. 8); the special adminis- 
tration of the Polish finances (Art. 16) ; the municipal con- 
stitutions of the towns and communes (Art. 1) ; the prin- 
ciple that every person, without exception or difference of 
rank or birth, is qualified for public offices ; that it is left 
to the assemblies of the nobles and communes to choose 
the judges, and to make out the lists of candidates for other 
public offices (Art. 48) ; lastly, the endowment of the 
Catholic as well as of the Greek united clergy (Art. 6). 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with the 
public proceedings of the Russian emperor, is his persisting 
to refuse receiving Sir Stratford Canning as British am- 
bassador ^t his court. As a matter of courtesy, it is usual 
for one government to signify to another who is the per- 
sons^e selected to be its representative at the foreign court ; 
but it is almost unprecedented for any refusal or objection 
to t>e made to the individual chosen by his own court. 
Indeed, between friendly powers, nothing but a notoriously 
flagitious moral character in the minister or ambassador 
appointed is considered sufficient ground for rejection. In 
spite, however, of this established and essentially necessary 
usage, the Emperor Nicholas peremptorily refuses to receive 
Sir Stratford, (who has now had the King of England's 
credentials in his portfolio for many months,) or to assign 
any motive for such an insulting ana novel proceeding. 
' Vol. 1. • 



TURKEY. 

Thb end of last year saw this once formidable power 
reduced to a lamentable state of weakness and degradation. 
The army of a rebel vassal, that had advanced from Egypt 
and Syria, had conquered the greater part of her Asiatic 
dominions, and was within a few days* march of her capital, 
where the greatest despondence prevailed. In a former 
number of the Companion (see p. 83) are recorded the 
taking of St. Jean d'Acre, on May 27th, 1832, by Ibrahim 
Pasha, and the subsequent victory obtained by the Egyp- 
tians over the forces of the Sultan in Syria, which was 
followed by the entire submission of that country to 
the Pasha of Egypt, and the rapid advance of Ibrahim 
into Asia Minor. In the same paper are offered some 
explanations as to the relative strength of the Sultan and 
the Pasha, and the causes that facilitated the success of the 
Egyptians. We may now bestow a few remarks on the 
history and character of Sultan Mahmoud, and the causes 
of his misfortunes. His life has been an extraordinary one. 
From the moment that he was drawn from beneath a bundle 
of mats and carpets (where an affectionate servant had 
concealed him from the fury of his brother, the Sultan 
Mustapha) to ascend the throne of the Ottoman empire (in 
1808), down to his recent sacrifice of the little remaining 
dignity of that throne, his days have been spent in wars, 
turmoils, and plots. We cannot here examine his contests 
with Russia, or the results of the war of Greek independ- 
ence, by which he was so much crippled. The great event 
of his reign has been the suppression, or, we might say, the 
destruction, of the Janissaries, which was prepared and 
effected with infinite craft. Judging of Mahmoud from this 
fact alone, people have been led to entertain an extraordi- 
nary idea of his talent and determination. Before this 
measure was effected he had disposed of the Ayans, or 
feudal lords of the empire ; since, he has shown an inclina- 
tion to interfere with the municipal system of the empire, 
and the vakouf, or fundamental law, by which property is 
secured when attached to the mosques, and placed under 
the protection of the oulemas, or doctors of law and reli- 
gion. Each of these measures (to say nothing of many 
minor ones) raised against him hosts of declared or secret 
enemies — a fact that goes far to account for the state of 
helulessness in which he has been left. As compared with 
Menemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, Mahmoud began his 
reforms too late and hurried them on too rapidly, and that 
also with a people much less tractable than the Egyp- 
tians. Many persons well acquainted with the Ottoman 
empire foresaw nothing less than destruction in the attack 
upon it by the Pasha. From information, received on the 
10th of October, 1832, that the Pasha of Egypt had opened 
negotiations with the Sultan, it was hoped, however, 
that the conquering army would forego the advantages 
they .had obtained in Asia Minor, and that peace would 
be restored. The Sultan, on consideration, would not 
agree to the terms proposed by his vassal ; and the Egyp* 
tian forces, under Ibrahim Pasha, having continued their 
advance, were met, on the 21st of December, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Konieh (the ancient Iconium) by the sultan*s 
main army, commanded by the grand vizier, Keschid 
Pasha. A sanguinary engagement took place, which ended 
in the total defeat of the grand visier, who, moreover, was 
taken prisoner by the Egyptians. This victory of the Egyp- 
tians may be said to have laid at the feet of the conqueror 
the whole of Asia Minor, where there no longer remained 
any means of defence, and where the mass of even the 
Osmanly, or Turkish population, was indifferent to the con- 
test or prepossessed in favour of Ibrahim Pasha. Smyrna, 
which IS perhaps, in importance, the second city in the 
Ottoman empire, and Magnesia, a very considerable city, 
submitted at the summons of an Egyptian officer accom- 
panied by a handful of men. Meanwhile, Ibrahim marched 
forward to Kutaiah, whence he threatened Brusa and Con- 
stantinople itself. At this crisis Sultan Mahmoud took the 
extraordinary resolution of applying for immediate aid to 
his recent and most dangerous enemy — the Emperor of 
Russia. This prayer was joyfully granted by the Russian 
Court, which sent orders that an auxiliary naval and mili- 
tary force should be instantly prepared on the Black Sea. 
Som^ delays were occasioned by tne extreme severity of the 
weather, and the faulty state of the emperor's dockyards and 
arsenals ; but, by the 20th of February, a Russian squadron 
anchored in the Bosphorus at Buyukder6, about nine inile« 
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above Constantinople. Previously to this arrival, the inten- 
tions of the sultan, and the dangerous alliance he contem- 
plated, had become known to the other great European 
Powers, and France had despatched an ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, Admiral Roussin, who was to labour in order 
to prevent Mahmoud from throwing himself into the arms 
of the Emperor Nicholas, and to procure a peace with 
Mehemet AH, the Pasha of E^ypt, without the intervention 
of Russian arms. Admiral Roussin proposed to the sultan, 
as an alternative, the immediate departure of the French 
embassy, or his (the snltan*s) acceptance of the guarantee 
of France, that the Pasha of Egypt would be satisfied with 
reasonable terms of reconciliation to be offered him on the 
part of the Porte, and at the same time the renunciation of 
all Russian aid. The Sultan felt the weieht of the argu- 
ments adduced, and his Reis Effendi, or Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote to stop the advance of the Russian army. 
The Czar*s squadron was, however, already beating down 
the Black Sea, and three days after the arrival of the French 
admiral and ambassador, it took up its position near the 
Turkish capital. The Porte was thus placed in an awkward 
dilemma; but on the 2lst of February, the day after the 
Russian ships had anchored, the Reis Effendi gave in a 
declaration to Admiral Roussin, formally signifying that the 
Porte accepted the mediation of France, and would re- 
nounce the alliance with Russia, on condition that the said 
mediation should bring the Pasha of Egypt to the terms 
proposed by the Sultan. This declaration was followed up, 
on the 23rd of February, by a note from the Reis Effendi 
to the Russian Legation at Constantinople, expressive of 
the Sultan*s gratitude for the prompt assistance of the Czar, 
by means of which the affairs of Egypt were on the point 
or l)eing brought to a satisfactory conclusion througn the 
medium of the ambassador of France, for whose satisfaction 
the Porte had announced that the Russian fleet would quit 
the Bosphorus at the first favourable wind! This note was 
returned on the following day bv the Russian ambassador, 
\ivho represented to the Reis 'Eflfendi, that, in whatever con- 
cerned the friendly relations between Russia and the Porte, 
no foreign influence could be admitted. 

The Russian fleet remained ; and as the terms offered by 
the Sultan through the medium of the French diplomatist, 
in conjunction with the ambassadors of England and Austria, 
did not include the cession of the districts of Tarsus and 
Adana, the point at which former negotiations for peace 
had miscarried, Ibraham Pasha refused to withdraw his 
snxn from Asia Minor; and on the 8th of March the Pasha 
of Egypt formally rejected the treaty as proposed by the 
French mediator, who, in his turn, was placed in an embar- 
rassing position, as he had failed in what he had undertaken 
to accomplish. 

The Sultan, whose infirmity of purpose in these difficult 
circumstances is but too apparent, now found a fresh pre- 
text for demanding those auxiliarv forces, which Russia 
was even more eager to grant than he was to implore. On 
the 16th of March a large body of Russian, troops crossed 
the Pruth, and advanced towards the Turkish frontier; and 
on the 5th of April a second Russian squadron, having on 
board 5000 land troops, cast anchor m the Bosphorus. 
Before the arrival of these ships, however, the Sultan had 

S:ain changed his mind, and agreed to purchase peace by 
e cession of Tarsus and Adana to Egypt. Despatches to 
this effect had reached both Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, 
and the Pasha and his successful general equally believed 
.that peace was secured. Most unwisely elated by the pre- 
sence of his auxiliaries, the wavering Mahmoud changed 
his purpose once more, and disavowed the proposals tor 
giving up Adana. The arrival of a third Russian arma- 
ment for awhile confirmed him in his last resolution, and 
the aspect of things seemed to indicate that the Emperor of 
Russia was to settle the affairs of the East in his own way, 
and with his own bayonets. But again the Sultan wavered. 
The diplomacy of ali Europe beset the Divan,— their united 
▼oices warned him against his suspicious ally, — and at last, 
on the 4lh of May, he consented to cede all the territories 
and districts demanded by the Pasha of Egypt. On the 
yeiy same terms he mi^ht have obtained peace months 
before, and without bringmg Russian fleets and armies to 
his capital. 

A firman of peace and reconciliation was published on 
tte 6th of May; and, on the 24th. Ibrahim Pasha evacuated 
Kutaiah, and began to withdraw his troops from Asia Mi- 
nor. Prom the results of this war, Mehemet Ali, the Pasha 



of Eeypt, has l)ecome incomparably a more powerful mo- 
narcn than Sultan Mahmoud. He is now left in undis- 
puted possession of Egypt, the fine island of Candia (Crete), 
the Holy Land, and all the country of the Levant, from the 
confines of Asia Minor to the mouths of the Nile ; and by 
these means, not only secured in an admirable frontier 
easily defended against the Turks, but enriched by the ac- 
cession of some of the finest sea-ports in (he world. In 
some of the districts— and particularlv in that of Adana, 
which was so long the stumbling-block in the path of nego- 
tiation — he has made himself sure of an invaluable supply 
of forest-timber, fit for the purposes of his growing navy. 

Mehemet Ali has also shown a disposition for the imme- 
diate improvement of these territories — having employed 
several foreign engineers, among whom are two English- 
men, to survey the coasts and the interior of the counlrv, 
with a view of facilitating communication by roads and 
canals, for the purposes of commerce. At the same time, 
he has bep^un to stren^hen the important passes of Mount 
Taurus with a succession of forts. 

The Russian forces collected round Constantinople, were 
not withdrawn so soon as some of the European Powers ex- 
pected or desired. At first, it was said that their retirement 
Would not be consistent with the interest of the Sultan, until 
Ibrahim Pasha*s army should have recrossed Mount Taurus ; 
but the Russians lingered after that event had taken place. 
Meanwhile, the naval forces of England and France, in the 
Mediterranean, combined and cniized off the Turkish coast 
At last, on the 11th of July, the Russian fleet and army 
sailed from the Bosphorus. 

A treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was con- 
cluded between the Emperor Nicholas and Sultan Mahmoud, 
which, it is said, is to last eight years, at the end of which it 
is to expire, unless renewed by mutual consent. The parti- 
culars of this treaty are not yet known ; the ostensible facts 
are, that Russia retains possession of the principalities of 
WaltacLa and Moldavia, as securiW for the payments of the 
debt owing by Turkey ; that the Emperor ha^ erected him- 
self the " Protector** of the Sultan*s Servian subjects ; and 
that the Sultan has become wholly subservient to Russian 
influence. 

The proceedings of Mahmoud had excited the indignation 
of the Turks. Immediately after the departure of the 
Russian forces, a conspiracy against htm was formed, but 
discovered. Early in August, threatening notices were posted 
up in various parts of Constantinople, and fires expected. On 
August 30tb, about one o*cIock in the afternoon, it became 
evident that these threats had been carried into execution. 
A large wooden edifice, called the Gun Manufactory* was 
observed to be in flames; and, as the wind blew freshly 
from the north, the fire spread with fearful rapidity. In the 
course of that day, and the following night, about one- 
fourth of the city was consumed. At the same time, great 
discontents prevailed in the Asiatic provinces ; and in the 
European, the Bosniaks and a portion of the Albanians 
seemed again disposed for insurrection. 



GREECE* 



Ta£ Greeks, who began their revolution to free themselves 
from Turkish oppression in 1820, were, unfortunately, too 
long left to themselves, and to the demoralizing effects of a 
sanguinary warfare, party intrigue, and want, that amounted 
in many instances to absolute starvation. It would be diffi- 
cult to state the precise point at which the interference of 
the Christian nations of Europe would have been justifiable; 
but it seems to us to have been at the period previous to 
the Egyptian expedition to the Morea. At that time the 
Greeks had expelled the Turks, and were in actual pos- 
session of the best part of their country ; and humanity 
might have interdicted the Sultan's making fresh efforts 
after so many had failed, or renewing a war of extermina- 
tion. It is true the Greeks bad already suffered prodi- 
giously, and also shown much fickleness and insane dis- 
sensions among themselves ; but anarchy had not yet be- 
come a confirmed habit, nor had the people been driven, by 
extremity of suffering, to piracy and frenzy. 

But the intervention which would have been so opportune 
in 1823, was delayed till 1827. Ibrahim Pasha, who has so 
recently humbled his sovereign to the dust, was permitted 
to land his Arabs and Egyptians in Greece, and to prose- 
cute the war for the Sultan, which he did with as much suc- 
cess as cruelty* His disciplined forces nearly eveiywbero 
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obtained advanUges over the irre^ilar troops of the Greeks^ 
town after town, and district after district were reconquered ; 
and, in 1827, when England, France, and Russia, at latt^ 
resolved to interfere actively, Ibrahim was master of the 
greater part of Greece, and the remnant of the Christian 
population, cooped up in islands and corners, without the 
means of subsistence, were impressed with the sad convic- 
tion, that there was no pity or aid for them— that Christian 
Europe had abandoneo them, with their wives and their 
children, to the Mahometan yataghan, or to slavery in 
Egypt. In the interim, the most patriotic and best-in« 
formed of the Greeks perished in battle, and numbers of the 
survivors had recourse to piracy. This they did at first 
through wAnt and rage, at seeing ships of certain European 

gowers covering, with their flags, not only Turkish property, 
nt warlike stores, destined for Ibrahim Pasha ; but the 
spirit of plunder is .infectious, particularly among a semi* 
barbarous people, such as the Greeks undeniably are; and, 
b)r degrees, they plundered vessels of all nations indiscri* 
minately, and pursued their depredations when they could 
no longer plead starvation in extenuation of theft During 
the greater part of the years 1826 and 1827, no unarmed 
merchant vessel, unprotected by convoy, could pass up or 
down the Archipelago, without the certainty of being boarded 
by mysticoet or cruizers. Though these pirate crews were 
sometimes taken by European men-of-war, so many diffi* 
cutties were Involved in their trial, that they almost inva* 
riably escaped with impunity. These circumstances pro- 
duced the very worst of effects on the character of the 
Greek people, who thus became accustomed to a lawless 
life ; and their long duration greatly increased the after task 
of civilizing them, and reducing them to social order. 

When the battle of Navarino was fought, in October, 
1827, and when Ibrahim Pacha was constrained to abandon 
the soil of Greece, these acts of piracy, indeed, became less 
frequent, and soon ceased almost entirely ; but the morals of 
the men who had t)een engaged in them were degraded, and 
these Greeks carried to shore the turbulent, restless, dis- 
honest spirit they had contracted on the seas. 

The best of the Greeks, as we have said, had perished. 
The Capitani, who remained with their fierce though dimi- 
nished bands, could set no bounds to their claims or pre* 
tensions — ^the extravagance of which was, however, equalled 
by almost every Greek, who, whether in a civil or military 
capacihr, had taken part in the work of the revolution. AU 
wanted places of power, lands, money— and there was little 
of either of these to bestow. 

The smell of the gunpowder of the allies which had 
rescued them from utter ruin, was scarcely dissipated from 
the bay of Navarino, ere these Greeks were ready to cut 
each other's throats ; and a minutely-divided civil war, or a 
conflust of partisans with partisans, was only prevented by 
the arrival of Count Capo d'Istria, with a considerable sum 
of money, and the residence of a French army. But still 
the Greeks, naturally a volatile and wavering people, and 
with these vices of their disposition increased by recent 
events, were, unfortunately, and most imprudently, left in a 
state at which positively nothing was settled. Capo d'Istria 
was not to l>e their peimanent ruler, and they could not re- 
spect an authority that might pass away with the morrow. 
Even the frontiers of the country they were to occupy were 
not decided for a long time ; and when, in consequence of 
the death of Mr. Canning and subsequent changes in the 
British ministry, it was left to the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Aberdeen to settle that point, the hne of demarcation 
they fixed was every way so faulty— leaving the new state 
open to Turkish inroad, and curtailing its ftur proportions— 
that it filled the Greeks with astonishment and indig- 
nation. 

Then, again, the splendid hopes that had rested on havii^ 
Prince I^opold of Saxe Cobourg for their king, with his 
English alliances and his English wealth, of which they 
entertained the most extravagant notions, all fell to the 
ground ; Tor that personage wisely refused to accept a king- 
dom cut down by the diplomatic scissors of Lord Aberdeeti. 
This event was very fatal to the peace of the Greeks ; who, 
soon after it was known, began to cabal against Capo 
d'Istria. We do not believe one half of the charges maqe 
against that jNresident; yet we have grounds for asserting 
that his mode of governing was in many respects unwise, 
and ill suited to obtain that popularity of which he stood in 
need* The unfortunate count proceeded to suppress the^ 
parties with a strong haad; and, in so doing, he anest^ 



and threw into prison the Mainote chief, Mavromichaelis- 
Shortly after, on the 9th of October, 1831, while on his way to 
attend divine service, he was removed from the cares of life 
and government by the murderous hands of Mavromi- 
chaelis's son and brother. A civil war ensued, which was 
waged by two legislative assemblies, each pretending to 
supreme authority. This execrable effusion of blood was 
checked by the presence of some French troops, and the 
earnest representations of foreign consuls and envoys. Still, 
however, the frontiers, and the form of government to be 
prescribed, were undetermined. At times, the crown of 
Greece seemed to l>e sent l>egging through the courts of 
Europe for a prince to wear it; at others, a republic, or the 
division of the country into a multiplicity of republics, after 
the fashion of their ancestors, was talked of. Finally, one 
of these capital difficulties, which had caused so much strife 
and crime, was settled. His majesty's present Cabinet 
despatched Sir Stratford Canning to Constantinople, to- 
wards the end of 1831, and by June in the following year 
(the length of the time will astonish no one acquainted with 
the do^ed obstinacy and dilatory proceeding of Turkish 
diplomacy), that able ambassador succeeded in procuring 
the Sultan's adhesion to extended limits and a proper fron- 
tier for Greece. It is painful to reflect, that Sir Stratford 
had insisted on precisely the same frontier, and had obtained 
the assent of the Forte to its being established, as far back 
as 182$. Lord Aberdeen, and his colleagues in offioe, 
chose to return to the Sultan what he was ready to resign. 

By the successful mission of Sir Stratford Canning, the 
settlement of the business was greatly facilitated; the 
second capital difficulty being but a consequence of the 
first. The plan so long contemplated, and so abiurdly 
retarded in execution, was now acted upon. 

As the best mode of restoring order to this unhappy 
country, it was resolved by the great courts wtiich took an 
interest in its fate, to erect Greece into an hereditary king* 
dom, and to place a prince of one of the royal houses of 
Europe on the throne. Their choice fell upon Otho, the 
second son of the King of Bavaria ; and this meeting the 
approbation of the provisional government of the country, 
he was formally elected by the National Assembly, on the 
8th of August, 1832, as King of Greece. Three Greek 
deputies were despatched to the Bavarian court, to notify 
his election, and to solicit that the prince might immediately 
repair to take possession of his kingdom. The necessity^ of 
some fixed and strong government was, indeed, becoming 
more and more evident. On the 21 st of August, the 
soldiers of Chrysiotis, one of the turbulent capitani, forcibly 
entered the hall of the National Asseml)Iy, and carried off 
nine of its members, to be kept as security for the payment 
of their arrears. 

As Prince Otho was little more than seventeen years of 
age, having been bom on the 1st of June 1815, it was 
agreed that, during his minority, the sovereign authority 
should be confided to a regency, composed of the Count of 
Armanspergand Messrs. Lewis de Maurer, Charies Heideek, 
and Charles Abel : the count was to act as president. It 
was further agreed, that a loan should be raised for the 
young king, and guaranteed by England and France. A 
formal treaty of alliance between the King of Bavaria, and 
his son, as King of Greece, was drawn up ; and on the 6th 
of December, 1832, Otho took his departure from Munich. 
He arrived at Napoli di Romania on the 3 1st of January 
1833, and was, to all appearance, received vrith great joy. 
An attempt was made at a sort of triumphant or solemn 
entrance ; but the Greeks had not even a tolerably decent 
house in whkh to lodge their young sovereign. 

A Greek ministry was formed. The well-known Tricoupi, 
a man of integrity and talent, was its president, and at the 
same time minister of foreign affairs and of the commeroial 
navy; Jlizo, a man of considerable literaiy attainmenti, 
and of some experience, had the directM>n of religion and 
public instruction ; one of the Mavrocordatos was charged 
with the finances ; and the other departments were allotted 
to Greeks of good reputation. 

The first important step taken by the government of 
Otho, was to establish three courts of justice; one at 
Napoli di Romania, the second at Messolonghi, and the 
third at Thebes: each of these tribunals had a Greek presi- 
dent. The authority of the state was sttpported by a bod^ 
of German soldiers, by the troops of some of the CapHamp 
and by other natives who were inclined to the service. The 
latter duaes were gradually orgaiiiaed*aiid institMted in 
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European tactics. Efforts were also made to put a few 
ahips of war in a state of efficiency. 

The aspect of affairs was, for some months, flatteringly 
tranquil ; and at the beginning of August, the residue of 
the French forces, consisting of about twelve hundred men, 
and who alone had preserved the country from a state of 
perfect anarchy, during the period which elapsed between 
the assassination of Count Capo dlstria and the arrival of 
Otho, embarked and sailed for France. Previously to this, 
the new regencv and ministry had decided on the important 
measure, that the church government of free Greece should 
be entirely separated from that of the Greek church in the 
8ultan*s dominions, and rendered independent of the 
patriarch who resides at Constantinople. The kingdom of 
Greece was to have a separate head of its own church, as 
is the case with her co-religionist, Russia. Though this 
measure has been made a ground of complaint by some of 
the caballing primates, it seems to have satisfied the 
majority of the Greek people, who saw the impropriety of 
maintaining a spiritual subordination to a subject of the 
Sultan, which the patriarch at the Turkish capital is, to all 
intents and purposes. Meanwhile, with the return of tran- 
quillity, commerce had considerably revived ; and the re- 
venue derived from the customs had, in several of the ports 
(among which was that of Syra), increased nearly three- 
fold. With the consequent increase of their comforts, the 
people had become more settled and easy to govern. 

In the midst of these peaceful and promising circum- 
stances, a formidable conspiracy, whose success would have 
instantly destroyed them, and thrown Greece into an in- 
finitely worse state of anarchy than ever, was discovered in 
the month of October. At the head of this conspiracy was 
the fierce old chieftain, Colocotroni. Fifteen other indi- 
viduals, among whom, it is said, was one of the three 
deputies who went to Munich to invite Otho to Greece, 
were implicated. The plot was fortunately discovered in 
time. The conspirators were arrested, and secured in the 
dtadel of Napdi di Romania, where, from their own depo- 
sitions, Colocotroni and Violiopolis were convicted of high 
treason. Other turbulent capitani and intriguing primates 
in the Morea were suspected ; but throughout the country 
the people remained perfectly quiet, making no attempt to 
release or assist their chiefs. The young king, almost 
immediately after, set out on a tour through his dominions, 
to give his subjects a proof of his confiidence in them. 
About the same time, the regency decreed the opening of 
roads in several parts of the kingdom, which has been for 
many centuries lamentably deficient in such means of com- 
munication. Those were to be commenced first which 
established a direct communication between the interior and 
the ports and harbours of the country. 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Iir a former Number (see Companion, p. 1 1) will be found 
a general statement of the grounds of the dispute respecting 
the tariff, which agitated the United States at the beginning 
of this year. The tariff, imposing heavy duties upon 
various articles of foreign manufacture, was first enacted by 
Congress in 1828 ; and it has ever since formed a source 
of contention and embittered feeling between the two great 
divisions of the Republic. The Northern States, where a 
l^ood deal of capital has of late been invested in attempts to 
ostablish domestic manufactures, have, of course, done 
their utmost to maintain the system of protection ; while the 
3outhem States, which are wholly agricultural, and the in- 
habitants of which are the buyers, and not the producers, 
of manufactured goods, have not unnaturally exclaimed 
against a law, the tendency of which is, both to force them 
to make their purchases in the dearest market, and, at the 
same time, to deprive them of the most profitable market 
in which to make their sales. For there can be no doubt 
that, to the same degree in which the tariff prevented them 
from buying articles of foreign manufacture, it went to 
exclude their agricultural produce from foreign countries. 
In his message to Congress in December, 1831, President 
Jackson urged upon the legislature the reconsideration of 
thw system ; and the subject was accordingly referwd, by 
the House of Representatives, to a select committee. The 
conunittee reported against any alteration of the duties ; 
put their report was immediately replied to by another, 
usued by a convention of delegates from fifteen of the 
Southern States. lu the course of the foUowing year, a 



slight relaxation of the tariff was conceded to the deter- 
mined and growing opposition with which it was assailed ; 
but the relief was too insignificant to have any effect in 
allaying the dissatisfaction. Noihing more, however, couki 
be obtained firom Congress before its adjournment in the 
end of July, 

In these circumstances the most violent opponents of the 
tariff determined to assume a new attitude in advancing to 
the next parliamentary^ campaign. In the beginning of 
November, a convention was held at Columbia, con^sting 
of delegates from all parts of South Carolina ; and by this 
assembly an ordinance was forthwith issued, in whidh the 
tariff was l)oldly declared to he, in so far as regarded that 
state, null and void ; and intimation was given, that from 
and after the 1st of February ensuing, all persons holding 
oflice in the state should be required to take an oath that 
they would support this ^declaration. So decided a step 
could only have been taken in a perfect assurance on the 
part of its authors that the public feeling was with them. 
Before the end of the same month, accordingly, the legisla- 
ture of the state had formally sanctioned and legalized the 
ordinance of the nuUifiers. An act was also passed for the 
organization of a military force to carry it into effect. 

Matters were in this state when Congress re-assembled 
on the 4th of December. Genei-al Jackson, who, after the 
expiration of his first term of four years, had been a second 
time elected to the presidency, again adverted, in his mes- 
sage, to the subject of the tariff, the unhappy cause of all 
this dissension, and pressed upon the legrislature, at great 
length, the adoption of a more liberal policy. A few days 
aiter, he addressed a long proclamation to the people of 
South Carolina, in which he pointed out to them the de- 
structive tendency of the course they had entered upon, and 
did not affect to disguise the necessity under which he 
would be laid, should they actually proceed to resist the 
laws, of compelling their obedience by all the means at the 
command of the union. In a second message to Congress, 
on the 5th of Januaiy, 1833, he combated the arguments of 
a manifesto, which had been a short time beforie issued in 
defence of their proceedings by the South Carolinian legis- 
lature, and pointed, still more distinctly than he had done 
in his proclamation, to the necessity that might arise of a 
resort to arms. 

At this stage the affair certainly wore an aspect not a 
little alarming; and there was reason to apprehend that 
a crisis was fast approaching by much the most perilous 
that the Republic had yet experienced. To judge by the 
heat and violence displayed by both parties — by the Caro- 
linians on the one side, and the people of the different 
northern states at their public meetings on the other — ^the 
two parts of the country seemed to be ready for a civil war. 

The government, meanwhile, took its measures in the 
spirit of the president's messages, and introduced into the 
legislature two bills, one having for its object to remedy, as 
far as possible, what was acknowledged to be a just cause 
of complaint, and the other to provide the necessary means 
of vindicating the authority of the law, and putting down 
the resistance with which it was threatened. By the for- 
mer of these two bills very considerable immediate reduc- 
tions were made in the protecting duties, and it was pro- 
vided that they should be gradusuly still further reduced 
until they should be brought down to the amount fairly 
exigible for purposes of revenue. This proposal at once 
obtained the assent of the representatives of South Carolina 
and the other southern states; but the bill was vigorously 
opposed, at every stage of its passage through the two 
Houses, by those from the other division of the union. The 
measure of coercion, on the other hand, was as obstinately 
resisted from the opposite quarter. In this way it was 
near the end of March before either bill was finally dis- 
posed of. However, they both passed, and even by majo- 
rities that were not inconsiderable, though very differently 
composed in the two cases. From a statement which was 
given in the public papers, it appears that in the division on 
the bill. for the reduction of the tariff, the representatives of 
the New England and the Muldle States (reckoning those 
of both Houses together) stood Ayes 48, and Noes 86 ; 
while those of the Southern and Western States stood 
Ayes 104, Noes 14. From the Southern States alone, 
indeed, there were 67 votes for, and only 1 against the bill: 
it passed by a majority of 152 to 100. In the case of the 
Enforcing Bill, as it was called, on the contrary, the New 
England and Middle States* representatives were 107 tp 8 
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for it ; while 33 of those from the Southern, and 7 of those 
from the Western Sf ates, voted against it. Sixty-five mem- 
bers of these two latter classes, however, voted in its 
favour; and the numbers in all, therefore, if ere 172 for, and 
48 against it. 

In this way the difference was composed, at least for the 
present. The South Carolina convention, which, as having 
taken the lead in the business, naturally considered itself 
entitled to the honour of concluding it, immediately pub- 
lished an ordinance, declaring their former act of nulli« 
^cation, and all the other acts passed in pursuance thereof, 
to be henceforth of no force or effect. They had every 
reason, certainly, to congratulate themselves on a great 
victory. On the other side, of course, the satisfaction 
could not be quite so complete ; but still there is not much 
reason to apprehend that the defeated party will be able at 
any future time to regain the ground they have been driven 
from on this occasion, or that the subject will give rise to 
any further danger or disturbance. 

Another curious transaction has a little rufBed the usual 
smooth current of nublic affairs, and produced a con- 
siderable sensation tnroughout the union, within the last 
few months— we allude to the extraordinary procedure of 
President Jackson in removing the government deposits 
from the bank of the United States. The quarrel of the 
president with this establishment is of some standing. The 
Dank was first chartered in 1816, and has ever since l)een 
considered— as much as the Bank of England is in this 
country — a national establishment. "When the proprietors, 
however, applied in the beginning of the year 1832 for a 
renewal of their charter, which had been granted only for a 
period of twenty years, although a bill for the renewal 
passed both the Senate and the House of Hepresentatives, 
the president refused to pve it his assent. The principal 
reason which he alleged in justification of this exercise of 
his {)rerogative, appears to have been, that the bank had, by 
bribing editors of newspapers and other persons, and by 
exerting its influence in a variety of ways, laid a scheme 
for defeating him at the approaching election. Having 
gained his election, he would seem not to have abandoned 
his resentment. About the middle of September last, he 
took the step we have mentioned above, on his own respon- 
sibility, and even in opposition to the advice of the Secretary 
of the Treasury/ who wished him at least to wait till the 
meeting of Confess, in the beginning of December. He 
soon flitter published a long exposition of his reasons for 
acting as he had done; but he does not state what is 
generally believed to have been his true motive. The de- 
posits which have been withdrawn from the national bank 
nave been distributed among the different state banks; 
and General Jackson, on the occasion of his late re-election 
to the presidency, is said to have been as actively sup- 
ported by the latter establishments as he was opposed by 
the former. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
In the year 1810, when Spain was engaged in what ap- 
peared to many a h6peless war with Buonaparte, her 
immense colonies in the American continent resolved to 
avail themselves of that season of calamity and weakness, 
and make themselves independent of the mother-country. 
Their grounds of complaint were very numerous ; but when 
we say that they were virtually governed by the council of 
the Indies which resided in Spain, and disposed of all places 
of honour or emolument ; that they were forbidden to culti- 
vate on their soil any such productions as were natural to 
Spain, and could be furnished by her ; that they were 
allowed no trade with any nation except Spain ; and that, 
at the same time (in 1810), when it was still attempted to 
perpetuate these onerous and degrading obligations, their 
population doubled that of Spain,— we shall sufficiently ex- 
plain the causes of the quarrel, and of the ultimate aucceas 
of those colonies. 

Buenos Ayres was the first to declare itself; and its 
example was soon followed in various and very distant parts 
of Spanish America. Long years of violence and blood, 
however, intervened between the first movement of the 
patriots and their final success. The cause of Spain was 
supported in a manner altogether astonishing, when we re- 
flect on the crippled resources of that kingdom. For six- 
teen years did her armies and partisans in America prolong 
the struggle, during which the most atrocious cruelties and 



wholesale massacres were committed both by royalisti and 
republicans. Finally, in 1826, the fall of Gallao, which had 
been for some time the last hold the Spaniards had on 
South America, terminated the contest ; and the eolonies» 
though Spain would not recognise their independence^ be* 
came, to all intents and purposes, independent states, Thft 
new governments were then thus divided : — 

FopolAtioii. 

1. The Republic of the United Provinces of 

Rio de la Plata « « « 600,000 

2. Republic of Chili • • « 1,200,000 ) 

3. Republic of Peru • • « 1,736,920 

4. Dictatorship of Paraguay • ' • 500,000 

5. Republic of Bolivia, or upper Peru ^ 1,200,000 

6. Republic of Colombia « , 2,711,296 

7. Republic of Mexico • • t 8,000,000 

8. Republic of Central Ameiica • 1,700,000 

Though the South Americans had not even waited for the 
conclusion of the war against their common enemy, the 
Spaniards, to show their mutual jealousies and proneneta 
to quarrel with one another; and though, durmg that 
war, they had frequently betrayed an utter want of political 
wisdom and of moderation, it was fondly hoped that, with 
the termination of hostilities, they would settle down into 
an harmonious union like the states of North America, and 
gradually learn the art of governing themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this has not been the case — on the con- 
trary, by the ambition of military chiefs, the wild schemes 
of theorists who would subtilize on political matters, among 
a people who have yet to learn the very rudiments ef repre* 
sentative government, — ^and by the turbulent, warhke spirit, 
rendered strong and general by sbcteen years of fighting 
these South American states have ever since been kept iii 
almost constant anarchy. Conspiracies and revolutions 
within each government, and quarrels and hostilities with 
its neighbours without, have succeeded one another with 
such rapidity, that the memory of the European publie 
seems to refuse to take further cognizance of them, and reap 
ders turn from a column of South American news with a 
feeling of tedium or disgust. 

One of the most obvious results of this course of things 
has been, the sulnlivision and splitting up of. the states 
as originally formed. Colombia, alone, has been formed 
into three separate states, whose boundaries and names 
have varied several times, and are not settled even now* 

While all Spanish South America was revolutioniie^ 
the Portuguese possessions in that continent remained com- 
paratively quiet, and, to appearance, attached to the monar- 
chical form of government. The princes of the House of 
Braganza, driven from Portugal by ¥Vench arms, found an 
enviable refugo in Braiil ; and when, at last, the people of 
that country frightened the late King Jofam VI. back to 
Europe, it was only by evincing their desire to render ths 
monarchy constitutional. In 1822, without any revolution- 
ary movement or violence, Brazil was entirely detached 
from Portugal, and Don Pechro proclaimed " Constitutioiud 
Emperor.'* There was, indeed, no revolution until Aprils 
1831, when the Brazilians deprived Pedro of his crown; 
but, still adhering to monarchy, they reserved the crown 
for his son, Petro II., a child now only eight years old» in 
whose name affairs are administered by a permanent go* 
vernment or regency* and according to constitutional forms. 
Among the complaints alleged against Don Pedro by the 
Brazilians, were the following : — ^that he was led by favour- 
ites ; that he preferred Portuguese to them ; that he lavished 
their money on Constitutionalists who had been driven from 
Portugal, and beggared by Don Migud; that he appro- 
priated their funds, which they had set apart for the pajr- 
ment of the dividends on their acknowledged public debt in 
England, to support the regency established at iTerceira in 
behalf of his daughter Donna Maria, as queen of Portugal ; 
and that, when I)onna Maria was recalled from Europe in 
1829, he allotted her a palace, with a royal court and court 
pageantry of her own, all of which was paid for out of the 
Brazilian budget. There was the usual concluding clause 
about the luxury and immorality of his own court and cour- 
tiers. So weak was Don Pedro*s party in the country, that 
he was dispossessed of the throne almost without a struggle. 
In 1832, however, some conspirades and risings, which 
caused considerable bloodshed, were made with the osten- 
sible object of restoring the dethroned king. During the 
same year, the legislative assembly made a new constitu* 
tion, and passed a meritorious act, for ever abolishing^the 
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dave trade in Braxil. At the commencement of the year 
1833, the accounts receifed from Mexico were of a nature 
to prove highly satisfactory to the lovers of order and peace. 
They imported, that the people began at length to feel the 
importance of union among themselyes, and of friendship 
with their neighbours ; that arrangements were making, by 
which government would be able to protect itself against the 
turbulent soldiery, and to diminish the standina; army, 
which then amoiinted to 65,000 men;— that the Mexicans 
were ready to pay a pecuniary- consideration to Spain, if 
that court would acknowledge the .independence of (heir 
country ;— and that it was confidently hoped that this recog- 
nition, the want of "Vrhich had caused constant excitement 
and evils innumefable, would be obtained through the me- 
diation of Great Bfitain. They also stated that a com- 
mercial treaty had .been concluded between Mexico and 
Switzerland.- 

On the 15th of February, the Constitutional Congress 
was opened at Mexico; close alliances were formed, and 
General Santa-Anna was installed as president, not only of 
Mexico, but of the now United States of Central America. 

One of the most memorable acts of this Congress was 
the passing of a grant of 30,000 dollars, annually, for the 
purchase of instructive books to be disseminated among the 
people. This measure seemed to prx)ve that they were 
earnest in the pursuit of national happiness, and that they 
had hit upon the true means of obtaining it— the general in- 
tellectual improvement of the people. At the tame time, 
treaties of amity and commerce, and plans to promote tran- 
quillity, were discussed in the assembly, and all appeared, 
fer awhile, to be willing to forget former injuries and 
jealousies. 

Tlus flattering state of affairs, however, did not last long. 
Many ambitious men were anxious to obtain the post 
and honours of the president Santa- Anna, who, only the 
year before, had seized them A-om the former president, 
Bustamente. Among these, the most powerful and decided, 
was General Arista, who succeeded in corrupting a body 
of troops employed to escort Santa-Anna, on a journey ; 
and, on the 6th of June, made the president his prisoner. 
Seven days after, the president effected his escape, and fled 
to Puebla. Another flerce civil war ensued, and was only 



interrupted by the breaking out of the cholera in the ranks 
of both armies. Santa-Anna lost 2000 men in the course 
of a very short time, nor were the sufferings of the insur- 
gent forces from this mjrsterious disease less heavy. Ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, however, Santa-Anna has 
disposed of the opi>osite faction for the present, and is again 
at the head of affairs. 

In the state of Columbia a national academy was opened 
at Bogota on the 6th of January, 1833 ; and, on the 2Sth of 
the same month, the Constitutional Congress met, tran- 

?uilly, at Venezuela, under the presidency of General Pttex. 
n the month of July, a conspiracy to overthrow the Colum- 
bian government was detected at Bogota. The night of the 
23rd was fixed for making the attempt. The plot was dis« 
covered, and sixty-five out of seventy conspirators were 
arrested : on the 28th of July all was quiet. In Peru, the 
year was ushered in by plots and conspiracies. An attempt 
was made to assassinate Garnarra, the president, but the 
individual was arrested in time, and condemned to be sbot« 
In the month of March, however, the president was de- 
prived of his authority. 

Brazil became again the scene of disorder and slaughter. 
On the 17th of April, the populace— joined by the blacks 
and half-castes— rose, and massacred the Portuguese residing 
at Para. Thjs disgusting carnage is said to have lasted two 
days ; and some accounts accused the President of having 
distributed arms to the assassins. An insurrection also 
broke out in one of the provinces of Brazil, and soon 
assumed a formidable aspect. The insurants issued a very 
declamatory manifesto, declaring their grievances, and vitu- 
perating the existing government in the most violent manner. 
At Rio Janeiro, where the young emperor, Don Pedro's 
son, is residing, tranquillity appears to have been tolerably 
well maintains. 

It would be vain to speculate on the probabilities that 
exist, of seeing these long-distracted countries thoroughly 
restored to order. We can only heartily wish for that happy 
event ; and deplore, in the meantime, that, through insane 
dissensions, so many lives should be sacrificed in vast and 
fertile regions, whose sole physical want is an increase of 
population. 



CHRONICLE OF THE PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES OF THE YEAR 1833. 



JaTvuary 1. A destructive conflagration at Liverpool, in which 
from fifteen to twenty warehouses were destroyed, with property 
to the value of 300,0001. 

S. Insurrectionary movements at Madrid and Toledo, in favour 
of Don Carlos, in consequence of the royal decree of December, 
confirming the Pragmatic sanction, — a repeal of which had been 
extorted from the King during his illness. 

5. The discussions concerning the disposal of the Duchess of 
Berri result in the determination to detain her in safe custody at 
Blaye. 

6. The crown of France claimed by Joseph Bonaparte, the 
ez-Kii^ of Spain, as having become the representative of the 
imperial dynasty, by the death of young Napoleon. 

10. Death of Joshua Brookes, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., aged seventy- 
two. This celebrated anatomist, during the forty years in which 
he taught anatomy at his Theatre in Blenheim- street, educated 
not less than 7000 pupils, many of whom have attained great 
eminence in their profession. His Museum, which was only 
inferior to that of Hunter in the number and variety of spect- 
tnens, was, unhappily, in his declining years, dispersed by the 
hammer of the auctioneer. In concluding his Spring Lectures at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, Sir Astley Cooper made it a constant 
practice to say to his pupils—" Now, gentlemen, if you wish to 
learn anatomy, go to Joshua Brookes." 

12. Died, within the rules of the King's Bench prison, Mr. 
Charles Dibdin, the dramatic author and popular song writer, in 
his sixty-fifth year. 

15. A difference between the French Chambers of Peers and 
Deputies, in consequence of the determination of the latter to 
allow no amendment to a bill they had passed, by which the 
observance of the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI,, as a 
day of national mourning, is abolished. 

20. The Hungarian Diet opened by the Emperor in person. 
One of the earliest proceedings of this assembly was the aaoption 

• of a resolution recommending the publicity of discussion in the 
Diet, and the establishment of the liberty of the press. 

21. Seven persons killed by the explosion of six powder-mills 
at Dartford in Kent. 

31. Otho, the first King of Greece, arrived at Napoli, in his 
Majesty's ship Madagascar, and immediately issued a proclama- 
tion exhortlDg hU new labjecta to be uniteil among themBelvea ; 



and promising to maintain their liberties, and to administer im« 
partial justice among them. 

Fthmary 1. The police at Madrid obtained information of a con* 
spiracy to dethrone the King and proclaim Don Carlos, who, after 
having been imprisoned in his palace, was ordered to leave Spain 
and reside in Italy. 

2. The Porte claimed the aaaistance of Russia against Mehemet 
All. 

4. Death of Mr. O'Keefe, near Southampton, in his eighty- 
sixth year. This popular dramatist was intended for an artiat ; 
but was diverted from the reouisite studies by a paasion for tke 
stage and dramatic authorship. The prevailing object in his 
numerous compositions was to amuse, and in this he appears to 
have been very successful. Many of his farces, &c., still retain a 
place in the acting drama. 

6. The previous days, since January 29th, having been occnpied 
by the House of Commons in the usual business Incident to a new 
election, such as the election of a Speaker (the Bight Hon, C. M. 
Sutton}, and the swearing of Members^ &c., the Parliament was 
this day opened for the despatch of public business by the King 
in person. The Speech, after alluding to the state of affairs 
between Holland and Belgium, mentioned the principal subjects 
which would require the attention of Parliament dunng the ses* 
sion, as the Charters of the Bank of England, and of the East India 
Company ; and the state of the Established Churches in England 
and Ireland— in alluding to which country, occasion was taken to 
lament the spirit of insubordination and violence which pre- 
vailed ; and it announced, that it might be necessary to intrust 
the Crown with additional powers for controlling and panisbing 
the disturbers of the public peace, and for preserving and 
strengthening the legislative union between the two countries. 

6. Death of Admiral Lord Exmouth, aged seventy-six. He 
was born, April 19th, 1757 ; and entered the navy before he 
had completed his fourteenth year. He was posted in 1782 ; and 
in 1793, was rewarded with the honour of knighthood, for the 
gallantry displayed in the capture of a French frigate. In i796| 
he was raised to the baronetcy, for the personal humanity and 
bravery which he exhibited in savine the crew of an East India- 
man, which, in a heavy gale, had been driven upon the rocks 
near Plymouth citadel. We cannot reci4>ltttlate the tong Ikt of 
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profesaioDal services for which he was, in 18 14^ raised to the 
peerage, with a pension of 2000/. per annum. In 1816, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Algerines, being then the Admiral on the 
Mediterranean station ; but the treaty being almost immediately 
after violated, the result was the celebrated bombardment of 
Algiers, in which the Admiral was slightly wounded, and his coat 
cut in pieces by grape and musket shot. For this action he was 
created a Viscount ; the city of London presented him with a 
magnificent sword; and the Powers whose subjects (1200 Chris- 
tians) he had liberated, severally sent him their orders of knight- 
hood. After suffering long from severe illness, which produced a 
delirium, in which the idea of an action with the Dutch fleet 

Credominated in his mind, he rallied, or. as he said, "I have 
itelv been going to leeward; but now I think I am working to 
windward again : " but he soon relapsed, and died, surrounded by 
his family, at Tei^nmouth. The body was interred with the usual 
honours ; the ensign, shot through in ipany places, which flew at 
the mast-head of the Royal Charlotte during the action at, Algiers, 
beiag used as a pall. 

7. Alderpan vVaithman died in his seventieth year. He was 
born of humble parentage, at Wrexham in North Wales, and 
became an orphan at the early age of four years. After having 
been supported at school by an uncle, he came to London, and 
entered into the service of a linen-draper. When of age, he 
commenced business at the south end of Tleet-market, where his 
monument now stands. Some years after, he removed to the 
corner of Bridge-street, and, under the excitement produced by 
the French Revolution, became a politician, advocating, even at 
that early period, a reform in Parliament, — ^the accomplishment 
of which he just lived to see. After several previous attempts to 
enter Parliament, he succeeded, in 1818, in supplanting Sir W. 
Curtis in the representation of the City ; and soon after made his 
maiden speech on the presentation of a petition for the revision 
of the crimitial code. In 1820 Sir WTCurtis was again returned, 
and Mr. Waithman excluded; but in 1826, and every subsequent 
election, he prevailed without difficulty. He attained the 
Shrievalty in 1820, and in 1823 was chosen Lord Mayor. 

16. Mr. Pease, the first Quaker Member, took his seat in the 
House of Commons. 

20. A Russian squadron arrived in the Bosphorus, and anchored 
near Buyukderd. 

22. The pregnancv of the Duchess of Berri having been dis- 
covered, she declared that she had been privately married in Italy, 
This statement was received by the Carlists as a forgery of the 
Government, and several duels were fought in consequence, chiefly 
between writers in newspapers of opposite principles. 

23. The Reis Effendi expresses to the Russian Ambassador the 
acknowledgments of the Sultan for the ready assistance granted 
by the Emperor ; but, at the same time, requests that the Russian 
fleet may be directed to leave the Bosphorus with the first fair 
'Wind, as the diflerences with Egypt were in the course of being 
•atisfactorily actuated through the mediation of France. 

24. The Russian Ambassador, in reply to the Reis Effendi, de- 
^aree that no foreign interference could be allowed in the friendly 
relations between Russia and the Porte. 

March 1. General Andrew Jackson becomes a second time Pre* 
Bident of the United Sutes. 

4. The works of Oporto attacked by the Miguelites. who are 
repulsed with much loss. 

6. On account of the disgust felt at the dismissal of M. Dubois 
«Ad M. Bauda from their situations, for having protested against 
the continuance of the pensions to the Chouans, a strong; effort 
"was made in the Chamber of Peers to unseat the French Ministry. 

13. The Rev. Edward Irving tried, on a charge of heresy, before 
the Presbytery of Annan, ana the sentence of deposition passed 
upon him. 

18. Bergeron and Beriot, charged with being concerned in the 
attempt to shoot the Ring of the French in December, acquitted 
by the jury. 

22. Kew York papers of this date announce the happy termina* 
tion of the alarming differences between the General Uovernment 
and South Carolina, in consequence of the passing of the new 
Tariff BUI, by which the present duties are to be gradually reduced 
till they reach 30 per cent, ad valormn. 

26. A dreadful conflagration at Manilla, the capital of the Phi- 
lippines, by which 10,000 Carriboo huts were destroyed, leaving 
^0,000 Indians houseless, with the loss of fifty lives, and laying 
three miles of country waste. 

29. The Bill for suppressing local disturbances in Ireland passed 
in the House of Commons. 

— One hundred and fiftv vessels, having been kept off the port 
by contrary winds, arrived in one day at Liverpool. 

During this month, in consequence of Lord Durham's resigna- 
tion of the Privy Seal, on account of illness, Lord Goderich (npw 
£arl of Ripon) becomes Ix>rd Privy Seal ; Mr, Stanley, Secretary 
for the Colonies ; Sir John Hobhouse, Secretary for Ireland; and 
Mr. EUice, SecreUry-at-War. 

29. Died, in bis 68th year, Samuel Drew, M.A., a well-known 
metaphysical writer. He was the son of a common labourer at 
Bt. Austell, in Cornwall, and at the early age of six he was taken 
from school and sent to work at a mill where tinners refined their 
ore, and earned twopence a day. At the age of ten he was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, and In this situation acquired a taste 
for literature through a small publication circulated in the west- 
ern counties, called the ' Weekly Entertainer.' Harsh treatment 
Induced him to leave his master at the age of seventeen; but in 
the year 1785 he returned to St. Austell to take charge of the shoe- 
xnakukgbuMoeMoC a person who wm also » bookbinder j and a 



metapbysioal bias was subsequently given to his mind by some 
books which were brought to his employer to be bound. A few 
years after he commenced business on his own account, and while 
thus engaged, he orepared and published his celebrated ' Essay 
on the Human Soul,' which first orought him into public notice, 
and which, notwithstanding the dryness of the subject, has gone 
through five editions in this country, four in America, and has 
been translated into French. His work on the ' Resurrection ' 
was similarly produced ; but in 1805 he relinquished trade for the 
pursuits of hterature, and in 1820 published a work on the 
'Being and Attributes of God/ which, with his former works, 
procured him the honour of M.A. from Aberdeen. In the begin- 
ning of 1819, Mr. Drew removed to Liverpool, and thence to London 
to edit the ' Imperial Magazine,' and to exercise a general superin- 
tendence over the works of the Caxton Press,— duties which he 
continued to discharge until the beginning of the month in which 
he died. 

31. Died, at Copenhagen, Erasmus Rssk, the learned philologist 
and grammarian. He was the author of an ' Icelandic Grammar 
and Lexicon,' an ' Anglo-Saxon Grammar,' editions of the ' Edda 
of Snorro and Semund,' ' Essays on the Northern Languages,' 
' Treatises on the Phonics of India and the Literals of Europe/ 
and various contributions to chronological science. 

iprtf 3. A serious riot at Frankfort, In the course of which the 
people, headed by the students, took the guard-house, and libe- 
rated the persons confined for political offences. Several Uvea 
were lost, and many persons wounded, in the struggle between 
the students and the military. 

6. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland places the county of Kil- 
kenny, by proclamation, under the Act for the suppression of 
local disturbances in Ireland. 

11. Died, in his 88th year, the Rev. Rowland Hill, the cele- 
brated Minister of Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road. Mr. Hilt 
was the sixth son of Sir Rowland Hill, and uncle to Lord Hill, 
the present Commander-in-Chief. He was brought up for the 
Church, in which he received deacon's orders; and although he 
afterwards separated from it, be was always tenacious of his cle- 
rical character as an episcopal minister, and wished rather to be 
considered as a Nonconformist than a Dissenter. His famiHar 
anecdotical style of oratory was addressed to the common people, 
among whom he was an eminently popular preacher. As a writer 
he is chiefly known by the ' Village Dialogues,' a religious work 
characterized by the same qualities as his preaching, and which 
has been surpassed by few books in popularity and extent of cir- 
culation. 

— Another proclamation issued by the Lord-Lieutenant,, sup- 
pressing the Association of " Irish volunteers." 

15. The new Court House and Gaol at Tain, in the county of 
Ross, consumed by fire. Three persons, confined for debt, perished 
in the flames, but all the criminals were saved. 

16. M. Lionne, the editor of the Republican paper 'The 
Tribune,' condemned by the Chamber of Deputies in France to 
the maximum punishment for libel of three years' imprisonment 
and a fine of 10,000 francs, for having described the Chamber as 
^ostituted, 

18. General Santa- Anna becomes President of Mexico. 

19. Died, Admiral Lord Gambier, in his 76th year, at Iver. He 
was the grandson of a French Protestant whom the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes drove from his country. He was born in the 
Bahamas, of which his father was Ueutenant- Governor, and en- 
tared the navy in very early life. In 1778 he was commander of 
the Thunder bomb, in which he was taken by the French fleet 
under the Count d'fitaing. He took a very active part in the 
famous battle of the 1st of June, 1794; and the same year was 
nominated Colonel of Marines, Rear Admiral, and a Lord of the 
Admiralty. The last situation he frequently afterwards filled at 
intervals ^ and while in office, among other services, he compiled a 
code of signals, which superseded those introduced by James 11, 
when Duke of York. In 1807 Admiral Gambier was sent to 
demand possession of the Danish fleet, for the successful accom- 
plishment of which service he was raised to the Peerage, and was 
offered a pension of 20002., which he declined. In 1809 he was 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet, a detachment of 
which attacked and destroyed part of the French squadron in 
Aix Roads. A difference of opinion between him and Lord 
Cochrane, on this occasion, induced him to demand a trial before 
a court-martial, by which he was most honourably acquitted, and 
received, besides, the thanks of Parliament. Lord Gambier, in his 
latter years^ was much occupied in the affairs of the various reli- 
gious societies over which he presided, and to which be was a 
most liberal patron. 

23. The fleet of Don Pedro, being in a state of mutiny for want 
of pay. and on account of the dismissal of Admiral Sartorius for 
demandinff it. Sir J. M. Doyle and Captain Crosbie were 
despatchea on board the ' Rainha,' the former to arrest Sartorius, 
and the latter to supersede him. But Sir John was himself 
arrested and detained, and Captain Crosbie threatened with a 
court-martial. The differences were afterwards adjusted b{ a 
partial compliance with the demands of the fleet and the conti- 
nuance of Sartorius in the command. 

25. The French Chambers prorogued by the Ring in person. 
The speech described the state and prospects of the country as 
very cheering, as well as the state of its foreign relations, and 
expressed a belief that the Bel^ic question and the affairs of the 
£ast would be speedily and amicably settled. 

26. tn the House of Commons a resolution for the reduction 
of the malt duty carried against Ministers by a majority of ten. 

29t Don Ctrloa iastica % decUration aiaerting his right to the 
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Spanish throne, in case the Ring dies without male issue, and 
declining, therefore, to take the required oath of allegiance to the 
young Princess of the Asturias. 

29. On the motion for the repeal of the house and window taxes 
in the Commons, Lord Althorp moTed a counter-resolution, de- 
claring its inexpediency, as also that of the reduction of the duty 
on mut, asserting that it would become necessary to supply the 
deficiency in the revenue by an income tax, which was carried. 

— Sir John Hobhouse resigns his ofiSce, and his seat for 'West- 
minster, in consequence of being unwilling to embarrass the 
ihinistry by voting for the repeal of the assessed taxes^ to which 
he had pledged himself to his constituents. ^ 

^ Died, aged 76, Dr. Babington, the father of the London phy. 
aicians, and who formed the connecting link between the departed 
and living philosophers of the last fifty years. 

May 6. Peace concluded between the Porte and the Pasha of 
Egypt. The latter and his son Ibrahim are confirmed in their 
former dignities and territories, with the addition of Syria and 
the district of Adana. 

, 9. Forty-nine persons killed by an explosion in Springwell coal- 
mine, five miles from Newcastle. 

10. Colonel De Lacy Evans elected Member for Westminster, 
after a stormy contest, by a majority of 166 over Sir John Hob- 
house, who had represented the city for fifteen years. 

— The Duchess of Berri, on being delivered of a female child, 
declares herself the wife of Count Hector Luchesi Palli. "When 
suflSciently recovered she was liberated and sent to Palermo. 

. 13. A public meeting held in Coldbath -fields, in order to take 
zheasures for calling together a National Convention, at which 
about 1000 persons attended with banners, &c. ; in dispersing 
whom, by the police, much violence was committed on both sides, 
and one policeman, named Robert CuUey, received a wound from 
a dagger, of which he died. 

15. Died, Mr. Kean, the celebrated tragedian, in his 46th year. 
He was the son of a tailor ; and, after struggliag through great 
difficulties and distresses in the early part of his career, he made 
his d£b{it on the London boards in 1814 in the character of Sky lock, 
his performance of which immediately established him in that 
rank as an actor which he ever after maintained. His great suc- 
cess supplied him with the means of vicious indulgence, which he 
had not fortitude to decline, and by which his faculties were im- 
jiaired, his health ruined, and his property dissipated. He is said 
to have received since 1814, in England and America, 116,0001., 
averaging 9000/. a-year. 

16. Mr. O'Connell was entertained at dinner by the working 
classes of the metropolis, who on this occasion presented him a 
piece of plate worth 200/. 

20. The coroner's inquest find a verdict of 'wilful murder' 
against all the parties concerned in a duel fought at Exeter on the 
lOtb, between Sir John W. Jeffcott, Chief Judge of the Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court at Sierra Leone, and Dr. Hennis, when the latter 
received a wound, of which he died on the 18th. 

— A great popular assemblv held at Birmingham in the open 
air, called and presided over by Mr. T, Attwood, and addressed, 
among others, oy Mr. O'Connell, who characterized his Majesty's 
Ministers as * bloody and brutal ;' and a petition to the King, for 
their dismissal, was agreed upon. 

21. The Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, and Holland 
sign a preliminary treaty effecting at Uaat a temporary settlement 
of the points in dispute between Holland and Belgium. 

— The coroner's inquest on Robert Culley, the policeman, after 
four days' investigation, return a verdict of 'justifiable homicide,' 
which was quashed, on the 30th, in the Court of King's Bench, on 
the application of the Solicitor-General. 

— Mr. Littleton appointed Secretary for Ireland, in the room 
of Sir John Hobhouse, resigned. 

— An affray between the soldiery and the inhabitants of Neu- 
stadt, in Rhenish Bavaria, while attempting to celebrate, a 
second time, the " festival of Hambach." Upwards of 100 persons 
killed ; and one cavalry regiment refused to fire on the people. 

31. Death of Maior-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., 
K.L.S., F.R.S. This distinguished soldier, statesman, and author, 
was born on the farm of Burnfoot, near Langholm, May the 2nd, 
17 G9. He was scarcely fourteen when he was sent out to India, 
and rapidly made those acquirements which formed the basis of 
his future distinction. Having highly distinguished himself at 
the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, and on other occasions, he was 
appointed by Lord Wellesley ambassador to Persia, which had 
never been visited by an English ambassador since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. This and his subsequent missions to that 
country, which were chiefly designed to counteract French in- 
^uence, he discharged with ability and success. On the oc- 
casion of his last mission, the King of Persia founded the order 
of the Lion and Son, on purpose to do him honour, and created 
faim a khan and sephadar of the empire. He was knighted on his 
return to England in 1812; and again proceeded to India in 
1816. For his conduct at the battle of Mehidpoor, he received the 
thanks of the East India Company, and having become a miyor- 
general, was nominated G.C.B. in 1821. The following year he 
returned to England, and received from the Company a grant of 
10002. per annum ; and a vase worth 1.5002. was presented him 
from those who had served under him in the war of 1818-19. In 
1827, he was prevailed upon to accept the government of Bombay, 
and after effecting very important services, finally returned to 
this country in 1831. He was soon after returned to parliament 
for Launceston, but not succeeding in acquiring a seat after the 
dissolution, he withdrew altogether from public life. Mr. Can- 
ning spoke of Sir John Malcolm as " an officer whoae name would 



be remembered in India so long as the BriUah flag was hcnated 
in that country." He was the author of several woiks of zreat 
interest, particularly the "History of Persia;" "Memoir of 
Central India;" a work on the administration of British India; 
and the versatility of his talents are exhibited by a book of a more 
lively character, entitled, " Sketches of Persia." To a subscript 
tion for a monument to his memory, the Pasha of Egypt aubae- 
quently contributed 100/. 

June 1. The King of Greece founds the *' Saviour" order of 
knighthood. 

— Died at Paris, in his fifty-ninth year, Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo, one of the ministers of France under Napoleon. He 
entered the army earljr; but, unlike the other military chiefs 
formed by the revolution, did not rise rapidly. He was aide- 
de-camp to Desaix in Egypt, and returned home with him ; and 
when that brave soldier was killed. Napoleon himself adopted the 
care of his fortunes. He was soon appointed to preside oTer 
the private police, an oflSce which even abler or more scmpa- 
lous men than SaYsry could not have filled without odium. He 
was necessarily implicated in the affair of the Due d'Enghein ; 
and it was hisj>ersuasions which induced the Prince of Asturias 
to cross the Pyrenees to meet Napoleon at Bayonne. For his 
services on this occasion he was created a duke. He was subse- 
quently employed in a mission to Petersburg; he served with 
distinction in the campai^ of 1609; and on the disgrace of 
Fouch^ in 1810, the portfolio of general police was intrusted to 
him. After the fall of Napoleon, he was not well received by 
Louis XVIIL, and was deeply implicated in the plot for the 
return of Bonaparte, whom, after his second fall^ he would have 
accompanied to St. Helena, but was not permitted. Afraid to 
return to France, where a council of war had condemned him to 
death, he wandered about till 1819. and then boldly returned to 
Paris, and the day of yengeance being past, his sentence was 
reversed, and he was allowed to live in retirement, in whi^ he 
remained until the ascendency of the House of Orleans recalled 
him to the public service as governor of Algiers. 

3. The Duke of Wellington's motion for an address, praying the 
king to enforce the neutrality of this country in the affairs of 
Portugal, carried by a majority of 79 to 69, though regarded by 
ministers as a vote of censure on their conduct. 

4. Died, in his fifty-eighth year, Peter, Lord King, who ob« 
tained much notice in Parliament as the regular opponent of the 
Episcopal Bench, on all questions relating to the secularities of 
the church. He was the author of sevenl works, of which the 
most important is a ' Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place Books/ 

6. In answer to the Address of the Lords, the King states, that 
he had already taken such measures as seemed to him to be neoes> 
sary for maintaining the neutrality with Portugal. 

11. Several military men in the Sardinian service condemned, 
and a Lieutenant Tola executed, for participation in a plot to 
establish a republic. 

12. Fifty-eight houses destroyed by fire in the fishing town of 
Lympstone, near Exeter. 

20. The Cortes assembled at Madrid to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the young Princess of Asturias as heiress to the Spanish 
throne. 

21. The recorder of London resigned his office on account of 
the feeling excited by the narrow escape of a criminal named 
Cox from being hanged, through his inadvertence. 

24. Algarve and part of Alemtejo acquired for the Queen of 
Portugal, with little difficulty or loss of life, by an expedition, 
under the orders of Admiral Napier and Count villa Hor* which 
embarked this day at the mouth of the Guadiana. 

25. The foundation laid, at the end of Farringdos^treet; of a 
granite obelisk to the memory of Alderman waithman. The 
column was completed by the next morning. 

July 2. A battle off Cape St Vincent, between the fleet of the 
Queen of Portugal (278 guns, and 2500 men) commanded by 
Admiral Napier, and that of Don Miguel (360 guns, and 8250 men), 
when the whole of the latter was captured, with the exception of 
a c6rvette and two brigs. 

8. A treaty of alliance negotiated at Constantinople between 
Russia and the Porte. Russia engages to furnish Turkey with 
such 'forces as her exigencies may at any time require ; and the 
Porte enzages, at the demand of Russia, to close the Dardanellea 
against the entrance of any foreij^n vessels whatever. 

23. Lisbon evacuated by the Miguelite garrison on the approach 
of Villa Flor, by whom the Mifcuelite ^eral, Telles Jordao, bad 
been defeated on the 21st The citizens immediately liberated 
the persons confined for political offences, andprodaimedthe 
queen. 

— This day had been fixed on for an attempt to overthrow the 
Columbian government; but the plot having been discovered, 
sixty-five of the seventy conspirators were apprehended. 

27. A smart shock of an earthquake felt m the neighbourhood 
of Washington, the capital of the United SUtes. 

29. Death of William Wilberforce, Esq., aged seventy-three. 
This distinguished opponent of slavery was the son of a merchant 
of Hull, and was bom in that town Aug. 24th, 1759. He had 
onlv Just become of age when he was returned to Parliament for 
Hull, in 1760; and in 1784, he was returned both for the same 
place and the county of York, and sat for the latter. Having 
become interested in the question of slavery, through the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Clarkson, he promised to bring the matter 
before the House of Commons ; and soon after the assembling of 
Parliament in 17B7| he gave notice of his intention. Ee ^ 
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lioweTer, prevented for the time by illness ; and, in consequence 
of the number of petitions on the subject, Mr. Pitt himself 
brought forward a motion in his name ; but nothing was done 
till about a year after, when Mr. Wilberforce's first motion re- 
garding the trade in slaves was carried without a division. In 
1791, his motion against the further importation of slaves into 
the colonies, was negatived by a minority of 75 ; but, in the year 
following, his motion, for the gradual abolition of the trade, was 
carried, only 85 voting against it; and in 1807, an Act, which ho 
had been mainly instrumental in obtaining, passed for the total 
abolition of the trade ; and he lived to see a Bill brought into 
Parliament by the Government, for the entire abolition of slavery 
itself, and which, a few weeks after his death, became a law. 
Mr. Wilberforce, in 1790, 1796, 1802, and 1806, was elected, with- 
out opposition, for the county of York ; but in 1807 he had to 
encounter the opposition of the families of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascelles, which are each said to have expended 100,000/. in the 
contest. But Mr. Wilberforce was supported by a public sub- 
acription throughout the county ; and at the termination of this 
unparalleled contest, stood at the head of the poll. In 1812, he 
retired from the county of York, and sat for Bramber till 1825, 
when he retired from public life altogether, after having sat in 
Parliament forty-five years. "When his death was known, the 
most distinguished Members of both Houses of Psrliament re- 
quested that his remains might be interred in Westminster Abbey, 
and that they might be allowed to attend the funeral. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3rd of August, 30 Peers and 130 Commoners testified 
their respect for the deceased, by attending the body to the tomb. 

30. The Irish Church Reform Bill passed in the Lords, by a 
majority of 135 to 81. 

— Sir John Key, one of the City members, resigns his seat in 

Sarliament in consequence of the excitement occasioned by the 
iscovery, that he was interested in a government contract; and 
that his son had been appointed to a place in the Stationery 
Oflice under a false report of his age. 

jtujgutt t Mr. R. Grant's bill, for the removal of the civil dis. 
abilities of the Jews, lost in the Lords by a majority of 104 to 54. 

5. The punishment of death for burglary abolished. 

9. Part of the Dublin Custom-house warehouses destroyed by 
fire, with property to the value of 400,000<. 

15. The English government, and those of France and Sweden 
shortly after, formally recognise Donna Maria da Gloria as Queen 
of Portugal. 

20. The Slavery Abolition Bill passed in the Lords. 

26. The Bank Charter Bill passed in the Lords. 
►' 29. Parliament prorogued by the King in person. After briefly 
alluding to the state of foreign affairs, and recapitulating the 
princinal labours of the session, the speech announces that it had 
only lieen necessary to make a very limited application of the 
powers granted to the crown for suppressing local disturbances 
IQ Ireland, the spirit of insubordination and violence having been, 
in a great degree, subdued in that country, the legislative Union 
with which it expressed a determination to preserve inviolate. 

SO. A dreadful conflagration at Constantinople, attributed to 
Incendiaries, actuated by political discontent, by which upwards 
of 2000 houses were consumed. 

31. In the heavy gale which commenced on the 99th, the ship 
AmjMrite, conveying convicts to New South Wales, and having 
on board thirteen females and twelve children, with a crew of 
aixteen persons, was driven on the Boulogne sands ; and all on 
board, except three of the crew, perished on the return of the 
tide. This melancholy result appears to have been produced by 
the doubts of the captain and surgeon, as to their authority to 
allow the convicts to land, and partly by the sanatory precautions 
of the French authorities. 

— The Earl of Wtmytt smack, trading between Leith and 
London^ beached off Brancaster. Eleven persons, ladies and 
children, were drowned im the oabin, while those who were on 
the deck escaped. 

— A regular daily mail (Sundays excepted) established between 
England and France. 

^ SepteMber 1. The qdeen and the charter proclaimed, and the 
Miguelite atithorities expelled, atBona VisU, and subsequently at 
the'other Cape Verde Islands. 

5. An unsuccessful attack on Uibon by the Miguelites in full 
force, under Marshal Bourmont. 

7. Died, aged 88, Mrs. Hannah More. This distinguished lady 
was one of five daughters of the schoolmaster of a cliarity-school, 
and afterwards of a private school, at Bristol. When her talents 
became known, a subscription was raised to enable her and her 
aisters to establish a school of their own. Her first public pro- 
ductions were of a dramatic cast, of which the ' Search after 
Happiness' and the ' Sacred Dramas' remain in circulation. The 
first of these works was written at the age of eighteen, and the 
other after her opinions had undergone that change which gave a 
religious tone to all her subsequent works. Some of the cheap Re- 
positorv tracts were written by her, to stem the infiuence of the 
principles resulting from the French Revolution, and are said to 
have had an extensively useful efiiect. Mrs. More's works are very 
numerous, and established for her a very considerable literary re- 

Jiutation; while the circumstance that she had numbered Qarrick, 
ohnson, Burke, Reynolds, fte., among her friends and corre- 
spondents, attached a powerful interest to her person. It was at 
one time contemplated to intrust her with the education of the 
Princess Charlotte; but, as she would liot accept a limited con- 
trol, the dcaign waa abandoned* She is laid to haye realized 



30,000/. by her writings ; and by her will 10,000^ is distributed 
among various religious and charitable institutions. 

8. The Queen of Portugal, with the Duchess of Braganza, 
arrived at Portsmouth from Havre, on their way to Lisbon. They 
re-embarked on the I8tb, having in the meantime visited their 
miyeaties at Windsor. 

10. The Emperors of Russia and Austria and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia had an interview at Munchen Gratz, in Bohemia. 
Rumour attributed various objects to this congress ; but nothing 
was distinctly known. 

11. At this date, 20,000 persons had perished from cholera in 
the city of Mexico, since the 5th of Aueust. 

18. In the spring of the year 1832, the president of the United 
States opposed his veto to a bill by which both houses of congress 
had authorized the renewal of the charter of the United States' 
Bank; and he now directed the government deposits to be with- 
drawn from that establishment. 

19. The coroner's inquest found a verdict of " wilful murder" 
against twenty workmen in the Magpie mine, at Sheldon in Der- 
byshire, as principals, and against two other persons, as acces- 
sories before the fact, for having raised certain sulphuric fumes 
in the mine, by which three men, in the adjoining Red Soil 
mine, were suffocated. 

22. The Queen of Portugal arrived at Lisbon, and was well 
received by the people. 

24. The corporation of Leicester refuse'to authorize the town 
clerk to deliver up certain accounts and documents required by 
the Commissioners for inquiring into the State of Municipal Cur-> 
porations, and decline to submit to a personal examination before 
them. , This example was afterwards followed by the corporations 
of Norwich and Maidstone, and by the Merchant Tailors' Com** 
pany in London. 

26. The Marquis Wellesley having been appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in the room of the Marquis of Anglesea, who 
had resigned on acconnt of declining health, makes his public 
entry into Dublin. 

27. Died, at Stapylton Grove, near Bristol, the Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy. He was a Brahmin, born in the district of Bordouan, 
After studying at Benares, and travelling in Persia, he ac- 
cepted employment under the East India Company, in which he 
attained the highest rank open to a native— that of a dewan, or 
revenue collector, at Bungpoor. Having made considerable at« 
tainments in language and literature, he was led to renounce and 
write against the religious system of India, while in his own 
person he maintained the simple manne^ps of a Brahmin. He 
arrived in this country as a sort of ambassador from the King of 
Delhi ; and his information is said to have materially influenced 
some of the provisions of the East India Company's Charter Bill. 

29. Death of the King of Spain in his 49th year. The Queen 
Dowager assumes the regency under the will of the late King, by 
which she is appointed, assisted by a council, to act as regent, 
until the young Queen Isabella II. attains the a^ of eighteen. 

— The Ddke of Bourdeaux completed his thirteenth year, and, 
as the Kings of France attain their majority at this age, several 
Carlists of distinction resorted to Prague to tender him their 
homage. 

Oetobtr 2. After a severe conflict of three days with a tribe of 
barbarians, the French took the town of Boujeiah, which is said 
to possess the finest anchorage on the African coast. 

3. The King of Holland accused of endeavouring to procrastinate 
the final settlement of the questions between him and Belgium, by 
neglecting to apply for the consent of the Germanic consideration 
to the territorial arrangement concerning Luxemburg. 

10. The garrison of Lisbon commence offensive operations, 
which result in clearing the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Miguelite forces, who retreat upon and occupy Santarem. ' 

15. The magistrates of Brancaster concluded their investigation 
of the circumstances attending the loss of the Earl of Wemyu 
smack on the 3 1st of August. Although culpable neglect seemed 
imputable to the captain, nothing transpired on which to found 
legal proceedings against him ; but a Mr. Reeve was committed to 
prison on the charge of having feloniously taken and kept posses- 
sion of property belonging to two of the ladies drowned. He was, 
however, subsequently admitted to bail by the Judges. 

— The second and third bridges of the chain pier at Brighton 
gave way during a violent storm. 

— The authority of the Queen Regent generally acknowledged 
in Spain, though some insurrectionary movements were made in 
the northern provinces in favour of Don Carlos, whose effects 
were confiscated in the Madrid Gasttte of this day. The French 
government station 60,000 men along the Pyrenees to interfere, if 
needful, in behalf of the Queen. 

17. Sir John Key declines to comply with a call to resign his 
gown as alderman of Langbourne Ward. 

18. Captain Ross reached Hull on his return from his arctic 
expedition, after an absence of four years. 

19. A Paper issued from the Colonial Office, describing the 
various legislative measures which yet remained to be taken, by 
the Colonies themselves, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Slavery Abolition Bill. Being intended for the guidance of the 
local legislatures and authorities, it reduced the provisions of the 
Bill to clear and classified instructions, under the following heads: 
—The judicial and ministerial agency to be employed— The pro- 
cedure to be observed by the special magistrates in the exercise 
of their jurisdiction— The divisions of the apprenticed labourers 
into their respective classes— The maintenance of the apprenticed 
labourers— The duties they are to perform, and the penalties for 
non-performance— The offences they may commit against the 
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state, and the puniehment of such offences— The distolutton of 
apprenticeihip by contract or purchase— The Jremoval of praedlal 
apprenticed labourers from one plantation to another— The ap-' 
prenticeahip of children— The alienation by iaie, inheritance, or 
■will, of the services of apprenticed labourers. 

23. The Earl of Durham, at a public dinner at Gateshead, 
avowed himself the author of the first Reform Bill ; but had no 
share in the preparation of the second, which he considered a much 
inferior measure. 

24. Several decrees of a liberal tendency appear in the Madrid 
Gazette, attributed to the new Home Minister, M. Burgos. One 
proclaims a partial amnesty to the liberal exiles ; another pre-' 
scribes a system of internal government resembling that which 
prevails in France; and a third appoints a commission for revising 
the corn laws. 

25. Numerous meetings held about this time to petition for the 
repeal, or resolve against the payment, of the assessed taxes. This 
day the mob rescued the property of a Mr. Savage of the Mechanics 
Institute Tavern, which had been seized for arrears of taxes. 

26. The sheriffs proceeded in person to make a levy on the goods 
of householders in Oxford-street and Lisson Grove who had 
refused to pay the assessed taxes. It was only requisite to enforce 
the seizure in the case of one person, the others either paying the 
demand, or allowing others to pay for them. 

27. The " Royalist Volunteers" disarmed, with some bloodshed, 
at Madrid and other places. , 

— A conspiracy having been discovered, organized under the 
direction of Colocotroni, to overthrow the government of King 
Otho, martial law is proclaimed throughout Greece. 

November 2. The Miguelites attack and defeat the Queen's troops 
at Alcazar de Sal, and regain possession of the town which th«y 
had lost, October 25th. 

— Some of the streets on the banks of the Thames were laid 
under water to the height of aeveral feet, by an extraordinary rise 
of the tide in the river. 

3. The city of Hambuigh sustained considerable damage from 
the inundation caused by the high tide in the Elbe. 

6. General Castagnon, in the Queen of Spain's service, warmU 
attacked near Tolosa by a numerous bodv of insurgents, and 
obliged, with Colonel £1 Pastor, to take shelter in St. Sebastian. 

11. New differences between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, in 
consequence of the backwardness of the latter in paying the stipu* 
lated tributes. 

13. Shock of an earthquake at Chichester. 

— Prosecutions commenced by the Earl of Durham against the 
Durham Jdvertiter for originating, and the Standard and Joftn hull 
newspapers for copying a libellous paragraph. 

15. Dreadful irruption of water into a colliery at Workington j 
but of the twenty-three workmen then in the pity all, except four, 
were ultimately saved. 

16k Mr. T. Woolcombe of Devonport sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment and a fine of 100^., for sending a challenge to Sir £, 
Codrington. 

18. Sir John Herschell embarks for the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purpose of making observations on the stars of the southern 
hemisphere. 

20. The result of the late elections in France highly favourable 
to the existing government. 

22. The Gazette du tieehar, the last liberal publication existing 
in Germany, suppressed by a decree of the Diei of Frankfort. 

26. Information up to this date, announces the pacification of 
Mexico by the defeat of the insurgent generals, Duran and Arista, 
and the capture of the latter with many officers and men. 

28. A furious hurricane at Liverpool by which much injury was 
done to the town, docks, and shipping ; and several lives were lost 
by the wi:eck of vessels and boats on the adjacent coast. The city 
of Limerick was also severely visited by the same storm. 

December 1. The Spanish General, Rodill, with a military force, 
entered Portugal, in pursuit of Don Carlos, who escaped from 
Miranda on his approach. 

2. The Anatomy Schools at Cambridge fired by the mob, the 
. windows broken, and some of the skeletons, models, and pre- 
parations destroyed, in consequence of the discovery that the 
oody of a pauper, instead of being interred, had been removed to 
the Schools. 

— Intelligence that, in consequence of the defeat by General 
Saarsfieid of the insurgents, headed by the Curate Merino, the 
disturbed districts, in the northern provinces of Spain, were in 
the course of being brought under the authority of the Queen, 
accompanied with the committal of great severities by her 
generals. 

3. The Queen-Regent of Spain offers to Don Miguel her media- 
tion for the acyustment of the differences between him and his 
brother. 

4. Information that the Legislature of Jamaica had received 
the Slavery Abolition Bill in a conciliatory spirit; declaring that 
they had never advocated slavery in the abstract, but as connected 
with their rights of property. Grenada, immediately on its recep- 
tion, took the necessary measures for giving effect to the provi- 
sions of the Bill. But the Legislatures of Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Dominica, and St.Vincent, were much dissatisfied with the amount 
of the compensatory grant, and with the principle regulating its 
distribution ; and the latter colony reserved the right of claiming 
further compensation than the act provides. 

7. Attempted arrest, at Lisbon, of Count Taipa, the author of 
certain remonstratory letters to Don Pedro. He found refuge on 
board an English ship of war, and the peera took up his case a^ 
An infraction of their privQegea. 



15. Incendiary fires in varlouf parts of the country, pmrticulariy 
in the eastern counties. 

23. The French Chambers were opened by the king in person. 
The Speech commenced by a general view of the prosperity of the 
country. It alluded to a new law of Customs, and announced an 
improvement in the state of the public finances, with every pro- 
mise that it would continue to follow the ascending movement of 
the national prosperity. In briefly alluding to foreign aflhirs, a 
hope is expressed that, through the intimate union with Great 
Britain, a settlement of the affairs of Holland and Belgium wouM 
be effected without compromising the tranquillity of Europe ; and 
an assurance is given that the government will continue to watch 
over the preservation of peace m Turkey. 



LONDON BILL OF MORTALITY FOR 1833. 

The following is a general bill of the christenings and buriab 
within the city of London and bills of mortality, from December 
11, 1832, to December 10, 1833 :— 



In the 97 parishes within the walls . • • . . 835 
In the 17 parishes without the walls .... 4,55C 
In the 24 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 
including the district churches belonging to 

the same 17,740 

In the 10 parishes in the city and liberties of 

Westminster * 3,959 

Of the number buried were — 



Still-born 934 

Under 2 years of age . . 6261 
2 and .under 5 years . . 2805 



5 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 



1145 
970 
1700 
2225 
2615 
241S 



60 and under 70 years 



70 
80 
90 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 



80 
90 
100 



Decrease in the burials reported this year 2089. 



1.336 
4,753 



16,172 

4^16 

. 2551 

2043 

802 

107 

3 

1 

I 

I 

1 
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On the 19tb of November was published, 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC. 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for the year 
1834, contains Ihe Calendar of Kemarkable Days and 
Terms ; list of Garden Plants in Flower, and Instructions 
for Gardening; ; Metereological Tables and Remarks ; As- 
tronomical Facts and Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, 
Moon, and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register of Infor- 
mation connected with Government, Legislation. Commerce, 
and Education ; and various useful Tables* 

It contains Seventy-two closely-printed pages, embracing 
41 great variety of information, adapted for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Price 2«. 6d. in a Wrapper. 

Also, just published, price 2s. ed. sewed, or bound in cloth 
with the British Almanac, price 6«., 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC.andYBAR.BooK 
of General Information, for 1 834. This work is not only 
a Supplement to the Society's Almanac, but a work of refers 
ence upon subjects arising out of the course of the Seasons, 
or the events of the Year. Its object is to illustrate the 
Almanac, and to condense into a small compass a great body 
of information essential to be known by every member of the 
community. The present is the seventh year of this work, 
and together they contain a mass of valuable information 
and interestins: documents. Every three years they are 
formed into a Volume, with an Index. The first of these 
volumes may be had bound in cloth, price 8«.. and the second 
Ss, 6d, Each year (except 1828) may also be had, ))ound in 
cloth, with the Almanac of the same year, price 6«. The fol- 
lowinc: are the contents of the Companion to the Almanac 
for 1834:— 

Part I. — Information connected with the Calendar and the Natural 
Phenomena of the Year; and with Natural History and Public Health. 
On the Moon's Orbit^Jewish Calendar— Mahometan Calendar- 
Correspondence of MrtLB with 1834— Meetings of Scientific Bodies 
—Height of High Water at London Docks— Occultations of Fixed 
Stars— Bill of Mortality for London— Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Vaccine Board. 

Part 11. — General Information on subjects 0/ Chronology, Geogra- 

fhy. Statistics^ fitc. Wages and Prices — Population ot Ireland — 
nhabited Houses, &c., of Great Britain— Bankruptcy Analysis- 
State of Crime in Great Britain and Ireland — Savings' Bank An- 
nuity Tables— American Tariff— Poor Laws in America— Tables of 
Mortality. 

Part III. — The Legislation, Statistics, Public Improvements, and 
General Chronicle of 1833. AbstracU of Important Public Acts of 
Parliament — Abstracts of Parliamentary Returns relating to the 
Finance, Commerce, Agriculture, Jurisprudence, &c. of the United 
Kingdom— Chronicle of Parliament for 1833— Private Bills of the 
Session — ^Notices of the Progress of Public Improvements in the 
Metropolis and Provinces— Chronicle of Events of the year 1833. 



THE LIBRARY OF 

ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

Becently published. Part 44, completing Vol XXIL— 
British MusxuM.— Elgin and Phigalxian Marbles. 
Since the commencement of this Series an important 
imiurovement has been made in the art of binding in cloth. 
by preparing linen so as to resemble morocco leather, and 
by stamping the title of the book upon the cover itself, in 
gold, instead of affixing a label. The publisher would be 
glad to avail himself of these inventions, which have ren- 
dered binding at once elegant and cheap ; but the number of 
volumes of this Series already issued in plain cloth, with a 
label, prevents the immediate adoption of the improved 
mode, as far as regards those volumes which complete sub- 
jects ak^eady commenced. It is evident that a want of uni- 
formity between the new and the old volumes of the same 
subject would be a material inconvenience. It is intended, 
therefore, to complete the old subjects in plain cloth, but to 
publish idl neu} subjects in /anq/ cloth. The works, bow- 
ever, already finished being in constant demand, a New 
Issue qf Monthly Volumes in fancy cloth has been com- 
menced, so that the Entire Series may ultimately be pro- 
cured in the improved style of binding. - The New Issue is 
chaiged at the lame price aa the pre«ent» 4^, 6t^« per volume. 



CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

The following Works, forming part of the Series, are com- 
plete; and being handsomely bound in cloth, (lettered.) are 
well adapted for School Prizes and Presents :— 
British Museum : Elgin Marbt.es, with 211 wood-cuts, 2 vols. 9#. 
Pompeii, with 293 wood- cuts and 8 steel-pUle», 2 vols. 9*. 
PuR«mT OF Knowlkdoe UNDER DIFFICULTIES, With 7 steel-pUtes. 

2 vols. 9#. 
Insects, with 444 wood-cuts, 3 vols. 13«. Bd. 
ViaiTABLE Substances, with 210 wood-cuts, 3 vols. 13«. Cd. 
NiwZiauuioers, with 1 steel-plate and 46 wood-cuts, 1 vol. 4»,6d, 
Paris and its HisroaicAi. Scbnks, with 15 steeUplates and 26 

wood-cuts, 2 vols. 9s. 

The subjects above enumerated are those only which have 
been completed, but twenty-two volumes of the Series have 
now been issued, and may be had either in parts, sewed, 
price 2#. each, or in volumes bound in cloth at 4s, 6d. each. 
They.are all illustrated with wood-engravings. The following 
is a complete list of the Series :*- 

Vol. of the Including 

^.Series. Parts. Suldect : '^ 

1 1 and 3 Menageries. Vol. 1. 

2 2 „ 6 Vegetable Substances, Vol. I. 

3 6^7 Insect Architecture. 

4 4 „ 8 Punuit of Knowledge, Vol. I. 

5 9 ,. 10 New Zealanders. 

6 11 ,. 12 Insect Transformaiiona. 

7 13 .. 22 Menageries, Vol. II. 

8 14 «. 15 Pursuit of Knowledge, Vol II. 

9 16 .> 17 Axdiitecture of Birds. 

10 18 „ 19 Paris. Vol. L 

11 20 ., 21 Historical Parallels, Vol I. ] 

12 23 „ 24 Insect Miscellanies. 

13 25 „ 26 Pompeii, Vol. L 

14 27 „ 28 Paris, Vol. II. 

15 29 „ 30 Vegetable Substances, Vol. II. 

16 31 „ 32 Criminal TVials, Vol. I. 

17 33 „ 34 { BnJi«h^MuBeum-Egj-ptian Antiqni- 

18 35 „ 36 PompeU, Vol. IL 

19 37 „ 38 Habits of Birds. 

20 - 89 .. 40 i ^^\ Museum— Elgin Maibles. 
II— " I I Vol. I. 

21 41 „ 42 Vegetal)le Substances, VoL IIL 

23 ' 43 44 i British Museum— Elgin Marbles, 



THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 

0/ the Society for the Diffusion of Usejul Knotdedge. 

This work has now been published, with invariable regu- 
larity, since Januarv, 1833, and the great circulation which it 
has attained is the best proof of the confidence of the public 
in the accuracy and completeness of its information. In 
the commencement of such an undertaking, the Editors, 
bearing in mind the difficulty of securing at once an efficient 
body of contributors, recommended to the Committee only 
to attempt the publication of Six Numbers in each month. 
Their present stock of materials, and their reliance upon 
their numerous coadjutors, founded upon ample experience, 
have induced them to desire that the work should proceed 
at a quicker rate. In this thev feel satisfied that they only 
second the wishes of the great body of its purchasers. 

The Committee have therefore to announce the following 
arrangements : — 

1. That the First Volume of the Penny Cyclopwdia, con- 
taining Eleven Parts, was concluded on the 30th of Novem- 
ber ; and published on that day, handsomely bound in doth, 
lettered, at Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

2. That, commencinjg with December. Two Numbers 
of the work will be published regularly every week, without 
Supplements, so that sometimes Eight, and sometimes 
Ten Numbers will appear in each calendar month. 

3. That on this day (1st of January. 1834), Part XIL will 
be published, price Ninepence, and the Monthly Parts legu- 
larly continued at that prim. 

4. That on Seotember 1st, 1834. the Second Volume, 
containing Eight Ninepenny Parts, will l>e published, bound 
uniformly witli Vol. I^ at Seven Shillings and Sixpence; 
—and that the future Volumes will be^oompleted ^very eighl 
months^ 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



January, 1834. 



PENNY MAGAZINE 

Of the Society for Ike Diffusion of Utefui JOtowledge. 

In order that the Volumes may in future contain the Num* 
bers of an entire year, the First Volumx closed with the 
Supplement published December 31, and is now published, 
with a Title and Index, bound in cloth, price 6«. The Se- 
cond VoLUics islhis day published, price 79, Sd, 

GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 

The • Gallery of Portraits * published by the Society, 
although similar in form, and not inferior in execution, to 
one or two series of Portraits now publishing, is in a great 
degree different from any other, in the selection of those 
illustrious persons whose likenesses it is thought desirable to 
make familiar to all. 

Each Number published. Monthly, consists of Thrxs 
Portraits, with accompanying Biographical Memoirs, oc- 
cupying upon an average twenty-four pages of letter-press. 
The size of the Work is Imperial Octavo, corresponding 
with the small-paper copies of Lodge's Portraits. The price 
of each Number is Half-a-Crown. 

Nineteen Numbers have been published, and Two Vo- 
lumes, each containing Eight Numbers, formed, price \L\s, 
each, bound in fancy cloth, and lettered, with gilt tops. 



THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

T/iit day is pitbHihed^ No, XIIL, price 5#. sewed. 
Contents :— Schools at Menars—Education of Natives in India 
—English Boarding -Schools—Physical Studies in Oxford— Uni- 
versity of London— Public Instruction— Public Instruction in 
Great Britain— On the Study of Geography — National Instruction 
in the Canton of Zurich. — Rkvikws. — ^MisecUaneous ; Foreign 
and Domestic. 

The Journal of Education contains Essays on Edu- 
cation in genera], and on the best modes of teaching parti- 
cular branches of knowledge. 

It also contains detailed accounts of Universities, Col- 
leges, and Schools, with remariis on the changes that from 
time to time are made in the general plan of instruction and 
^discipline in such institutions — remarks on any striking 
merits or defects in establishments for education, accom- 
panying the description of their ori^n, constitution, and 
present state. Accounts of the genenu state of education in 
different countries, and the means adopted for the diffusion 
of instruction and the maintenanee of establishments for 
that purpose, are also given. 

Reviews of Books used in practical instruction form an 
important part 6f the JoUmal. The chief object of this de- 
partment is to furnish teachers and learners with the means 
of choosing the best books for themselves and their pupils. 

In order to render the Journal complete, a portion is 
reserved for a variety of short notices, which are not com- 
prehended in the part already described. 

Under the head of different countries, British and Foreign, 
are recorded short notices of the progress or foundation of 
Schools or Colleges, or Societies for the promotion of know- 
ledge, and in general such intelHgence as comes under the 
description of news of education, and is likely to interest 
and instruct all classes of readers. 

The numbers are also published in half-yearly volumes, 
price lOf. G(/., bound in cToth. 



THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. 

V The principle of issuing useful information at 
the lowest possible price, and at short intervals, has 
led to a consideration of the best method of preserving, in a 
regular order, the separate copies of the Tracts so published. 
A common Portfolio will, undoubtedly, secure the numbers 
of such works as the ** Penny Magazine ** from injury ; 
but the proper order is liable to he deranged, and they can- 
not in this form t>e read together as in a book. An ingenious 
mechanic has invented a little instrument to be attached to 
the back of a Portfolio, by which as few as two or three, or 
as many as forty or fifty sheets, may be held tightlv together 
as if they were bound, the volume thus secured opening 
with as much ease as a sewed book. The compression can 
be immediately withdrawn, and a numlier or numbers added 
or subtracted without the slightest difficulty. The principle 
is, of course, equally applicable to music, prints, and manu- 
scripts. .A patent hat been taken outfor this invention; and 



the Portfolios, with leather backs and cloth sides, may now be 
had of the following sizes, and at the affixed retail prices : — 

Iron holder. Braes holder, 

Demt Octavo, for the Mirror, and similar 3, d. s. d. 

Publications, Pamphlets, &c. . • .36 

Post Quarto, for Letters .... 46 

Ditto . (black), for Sermon Cases . . .50 

Pot FoLTOj for Penny Magazine and Cyblo- 
psdia, Saturday Magazine, &c. . .46 

Foolscap Fouo, for Parliamentary Papers, 
Invoices, Su: .56 

Crown Folio, for Music .... 76 

DoOBLB Foolscap, for the Maps of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, Prints, &c 8 9 

Preparing for PiAUeaHon, 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

To appear in Weekly Nos., price 4d. ; and Monthly Parts, price 2«. 
The principle which has been 80 extensively ap-^ 
plied in Literature and the Graphic f Art, of producing 
works at the lowest possible point of cheapness without any 
abandonment of the qualities by which the] popular know- 
ledge and taste maybe advanced, has yet a wide field for its 
employment in the department of Music. 

The design of the "Musical Library ' is to afPordthe same 
advanta^ to amateurs in music, that the lovers of literature 
are deriving from the cheap publications for the advance- 
ment of real knowledge, that are now distributed through 
every part of the Empire, and are within the reach of per- 
sons of every condition. It is proposed to publish a Col- 
lection of Music, both vocal and for the pianoforte, by the 
best masters, ancient and modem: the ancient in a state 
adapted to the improved condition of our musical instru- 
ments ; and the modem the best, and only the best, that 
the continent of Europe and our own country can supply. 
We shall revive and put into an inviting form the composi- 
tions of the older classical masters, now only known to a 
few connoisseurs, keeping in mind the saying of a famous 
French moiwftf,— " Nothmg so new as that which' is for- 
gotten ;'* and thus endeavoiur to spread widely a taste for 
what is excellent in the various departments of the art, and 
available to the purposes of private society. At the same 
time it will be our further object to naturalize the confessedly 
good productions of the newest foreign composers, espe- 
cially of the Grerman masters, by the republication, some- 
times with English words, of their best vocal compositions ; 
and also by publishing movements, or extracts complete in 
themselves, from such of their instmmental works as are of 
a length unsuited to the " Musical Library." It is also our 
design, occasionally, to engage composers of the first emi- 
nence to supply us with new compositions ; and we shall 
never neglect an opportunity of nving currency to such 
productions of real genius as may be offered to us by those 
who have no means of securing extensive circulation to 
them, and who might be deterred from publishing them on 
their own account. 

In the prosecution of these objects, which we may not 
unjustly consider likely to advance our national enjoyments, 
we propose to issue aNuHBBR once every week, of eight 
music-lolio Pages, to contain generally one Vocal and one 
Pianoforte piece at least in each, but depending on the ^ 
length of the composition. The Price of each Number will 
be Foiurpence. . 

A Part, containing four or five Numbers of Music, ac- 
cording to the number of Saturdays, will be published 
monthly. To these numbers will be added a Monthly Sup- 
plement of letter-press, comprising musical news, foreign 
and domestic ; notices of new music ; critical accounts of 
the more important public musical performances; with me- 
moirs of the lives, and remarks upon the works, of eminent 
composers, and especially of the authors whose p^roductions 
are published in the " Musical Library." The price of each 
Monthly Part, consisting of forty-eight folio pages, will be 
Two Shillings. 

It may be necessary to add, that the proprietors of the 
"Musical Library" have secured the exclusive use of a pro- 
cess for printing Music which has not yet been introdnccd 
into this country ; and which, for distinctness and elegance, 
is equal, if not superior, to the best specimens that can be 
produced from engraved Plates. 

Orders are received by all Booksellers, and Wholesale by the 
Agents qf " The Penny Magazine:' 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 22, Ladgate Street, sad 
.13,FaU-Mall£ast. 



